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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


The relative unanimity of view about the busi- 
ness outlook at the present moment and the vigor 
with which these opinions are held stand in 
strong contrast with the situation as it existed 
twelve months ago. There are still, of course, 
some observers who harbor doubt about what the 
state of business is to be like during the next half 
year, but it is almost a rarity to find one who is 
not definitely optimistic. 

It is generally realized, of course, that an ap- 
preciable part of the current high rate of activity 
is a result of inventory accumulation. The fact 
is well known that a number of the statistical 
series commonly employed to measure current 
volume of business are being somewhat thrown 
awry by the exceptional activity in the automo- 
bile industry, and it seems to be widely accepted 
as a fact that anticipation of labor troubles some- 
what later in the year is leading these manufac- 
turers to stock up more heavily now than they 
would otherwise be doing. Naturally, this is be- 
ing reflected in various industries supplying the 
motor industry, and in some of these also a policy 
of inventory accumulation has been inaugurated. 

But even when these and other special factors 
are given their full weight, the outlook for at 
least the first half of the year is, according to 
almost all witnesses, definitely good. There are, 
as usual, those soothsayers who think their cry- 
stal ball offers a glimpse at the second half of the 
year. Possibly there is somewhat greater tend- 
ency to hedge forecasts for that more distant 
period—probably, if for no other reason, because 
distance lends uncertainty to the view. But by 


Continued on page 73 
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By HON. JAMES C. WORTHY* 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Predicting a $500 billion annual economy by 1965, 
Secretary Worthy cites the vast consumption that will 
arise from our growing population and the heavy capital 
outlays of industry and government. Lists as basic eco- 
nomic factors underlying the economy’s growth: (1) 
continuing high rate of population growth; (2) expand- 
ing technical research; (3) high level of capital invest- 
ment; (4) heavy Federal and local government expen- 
ditures; (5) opportunities for increased foreign trade 
and foreign investments, and (6) gradual reduction in 
the proportion of the military take of nation’s total out- 
put. Urges retailers prepare systematically for shifts 
and trends in economic conditions. 


In undertaking to talk about “The Next Ten Years 
in Retailing,” I must stipulate at once that I have no 
more insight into what the future holds than any of 
you. No one can predict with any degree of assurance 
what combination of events will 
shape our economy over the decade 
ahead. 

Despite my necessary caution, there 
are certain trends and tendencies 
that are now discernible, and we can 
talk with some degree of assurance 
about some of the potentialities the 
future holds. 

To us in Washington, as I know 
to you in business, the past year has 
been an encouraging one as the 
economy has shifted from being 
mainly concerned with restoring our 
military strength, to again satisfy- 
ing more broadly the wants of the 
consumer. In retrospect, it is clear 
that the transition was accomplished 


with remarkable smoothness. Business once more dem- 
onstrated its flexibility under conditions of rapid shifts 
in particular segments of demand. The sounder govern- 


Continued on page 91 
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*An address by Secretary Worthy before the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York City, Jan. 10, 1955. 


In the SECOND SECTION of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW ISSUE we show monthly high 
and low prices of every stock and bond issue in which dealings occurred on the New 


York Stock Exchange during 1954. 
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After Turn of the Year 


Continuing our custom of former vears, the CHRON- 
ICLE features in today’s ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUT- 
LOOK ISSUE the individual opinions of government 
officials and of the countru’s leading industrialists, bank- 
ers and financiers as to the probable trend of business 
in the current year. These forecasts, written especially 
for the CHRONICLE, provide the reader with up-to- 
the-minute official views as to the indicated course of 
business in all industries. The statements begin herewith: 


HON. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. 
Attorney General of the United States 


Looming large on the antitrust horizon for 1955 is the 
anticipated Final Report of the Attorney General’s Na- 
tional Committee to Study the Antitrust Laws. 

That 60-man Committee was 
formed some 15 months ago. Its 
members include practicing lawyers, 
law professors, as well as econo- 
mists, and is headed by Co-Chair- 
men, Assistant Attorney General 
Stanley N. Barnes, head of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, and Dr. S. Chesterfield Op- 
penheim, Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The target date for 





submission of that group’s Final 
Report is some time this February. 
The Report will aim to evaluate 
current anti-trust operation and 
suggest changes in order to more 
effectively secure basic antitrust Herbert Brownell, Jr, 


goals. In all areas its goal will be to 
probe beyond those traditional labels that have some- 
times marked points of antitrust disagreement—labels 
that have all too often become little more than excuses 
for not thinking. Recommendations may cover proposals 
to Congress for legislative change, advice to enforcement 
agencies about administrative policy or suggestions to 
Continued on page 34 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to ke regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


MAURICE g' 
Senior Partrier, Benjamin, 
New York City 
New York Stock Exchange 
Combustion Engineering Inc, 

My favorite 
to be of a company in which I 
would like to be employed. Be- 
sides my time and energy I would 
like to invest 
my money in 
the Combus- 
tion Engineer- 
ing Inc. 

This coun- 
try’s economy 
faces the most 
dynamic ex- 
pansion in its 
history; and 
the greatest 
growth will 
occur in the 
development 
of power 
especially 
Atomic En- 
ergy. In this field Combustion 
Engineering Inc. will be a lead- 
ing factor. 

This 70-year-old business spe- 
cializes in generating equipment 
for public utility, industrial and 
marine power plants. It is one 
of the largest companies of its 
kind in the world, having eight 
plants in the United States and 
Canada, and subsidiaries and rep- 
resentatives in 31 foreign nations. 

One example of the magnitude 
of a boiler the company furnishes 


BENJAMIN 
Hill & Co. 


Members 


stock would have 


M. S. Benjamin 


to the T.V.A. is the following: it 
will generate all the steam re- 
quired for a 250,000 k.w. turbine 


or 350,000 horse power. The boiler, 
supported on a steel structure, is 
150 feet high, contains 125 miles 
of steel and alloy tubing; weighs 
over 10,000,000 pounds; will re- 
quire almost 250 carloads to trans- 
port it; and will consume 100 tons 
of coal per hour. It is designed 
for 2,275 pounds of pressure. It 
cost $100,000 to draft its design 
and took 1% years to build it in 
the company’s plant, and another 
year to erect it at the site. Its 
value is about $6,000,000, 

One can understand why Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc. designed 
and manufactured one of the most 
important components of the pro- 
totype nuclear power plant at the 
General Electric Co. in Schenec- 
tady and is designing and fabricat- 
ing parts for the nuclear power 
plant to be installed in the U.S.S. 
Sea Wolf, the newest atomic-pow- 
ered submarine. It built all the 
power boilers for the giant Atomic 
plant at Oak Ridge and in addi- 
tion some units for the Hanford 


Atomic plant. 

The company manufactures 
boilers suitable for operation 
either above or below critical 
pressure. 


The du Pont Co. selected Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc. alone to 
build over 100 chrome alloy steel 
towers for powder plants. 


Combustion Engineering Inc. 
has been foremost in building for 
the electric utility industry the 
high pressure, high temperature 
units that increase efficiency 
reducing the amount of coal re- 
quired to generate a kw.-hr. from 
two pounds to less than three- 
quarters of a pound—that being 
one of the reasons why electricity 
rates have not increased. The 
Federal Power Commission’s re- 
port for 1952 showed that two- 
thirds of the most efficient power 
stations in the country had Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc. boilers. 

In the marine field the company 
literally kept the American Mer- 
chant Marine afloat. At the 
height of the war 100 ships each 





month were launched with Com- 
bustion Engineering Inc. boilers 
and component parts—about 50% 
of the Maritime Commission’s to- 
tal requirements. Also. many 
boilers were built for the combat 


ships of our Navy. 
The company has developed a 
line of chemical recovery units 


for the pulp and paper industry- 
used extensively here and abroad. 
Foreign countries have been aided 
in their rehabilitation and eco- 
nomic progress through the in- 
stallations of Combustion Engi- 
neering Inc. boilers. 

In the next 10 years the electric 
power load in this country will 
more than double, This augurs 
well for the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co. 

The capitalization is simple: 
$15,000,000 312% debentures due 
in 1979 and shout 1.000.000 shares 
of common stock. The book value 
is over $60. 


Earnings 
1954 (9 months) $4.50 
1953 7.25 
1952 §.15 
ee 6.24 
a 9.35 
0 eS eee 6.93 
i ae me 
The stock, listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange and selling 
around 56, pays $3.00 in regula! 
dividends to yield about 542%. 

With the world’s power demand 
scheduled to expand at a greater 
rate than other factors of the econ- 
omy and its power facilities about 
to be converted to the use of 
Atomic Energy, it becomes evident 
why I have chosen Combustion 
Engineering Inc. for my favorite 
stock. 


COLONEL WILLIAM FREIDAY 
Partner, J. Robinson-Duff & Co. 
New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 

Motor Products Corporation 


Motor Products Corp. has in the 
past been known as a speculative 
stock. This is primarily because 
of its close association with the 
automobile 
industry. This 
has resulted in 
highly vola- 
tile sales and 
earnings. 

The com- 
pany is the 
largest maker 
of metal 
stampings for 
the automo- 
tive industry. 
70% of its 
business is ac- 
counted for by 
metal stamp- 
ings and the 
finishing thereof, mostly 
automotive industry. 


Its earnings record was poor in 
1954, owing in part to the difficul- 





Col. William Freiday 


for the 


ties experienced by Chrysler 
Corp., one of its leading custom- 
ers. Earnings are expected to 


show a sharp upturn in the March 
quarter. While no estimates of 
earnings per share are available, 
it is thought that the good recep- 
tion now being given Chrysler 
products will be substantially re- 
flected in Motor Products’ earn- 
ings. 

The balance of Motor Products 
business is accounted for by its 
line of freezers and refrigerators. 
This line was completely rede- 
signed last year, and it has been 
well received by the public. These 
products are marketed under the 
long established “Deep Freeze” 
trade name and include a combi- 


nation refrigerator-freezer offer - 


This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 
Combustion Engineering Inc.— 
Maurice S. Benjamin, Senior 
Partner, Benjamin, Hill & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 











Motor Products Corporation—Col. 
William Freiday, Partner, J. 
Robinson - Duff & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 

ing four cubic feet of freezer 

space. 


The company has secured strong 
cooperation from its union with 
regard to increasing the efficiency 
of its labor operation and reduc- 
ing costs. Labor relations are con- 
sidered excellent. 

The book value of the 
stock is $50 a share. 


common 
On a replace- 


ment basis, book value of the 
common stock is about $75 a 
share. The common stock listed 


on the New York Stock Exchange. 
presently is selling at 22%, a level 
far below that of recent years, and 
far below that which might be 
expected on the basis of current 
prospects. 

The company had a 14-year 
record of continuous dividend 
payments, up to July, 1954. 
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Jan. 24, 1955 (Chicago, Hl.) 
Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
annual winter dinner at the 
Furniture Club. 


Jan. 24, 1955 (Chicago, ll.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation meeting of National 
Committeemen at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

Jan. 28, 1955 (Baltimore, Md.) 
Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation annual Mid - Winte1 
Dinner at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. 


Feb. 25, 1955 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia annual dinner 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Mar, 11, 1955 (New York, N. Y.) 
New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation 29th Annual Dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel. 


March 23-25, 1955 (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

April 24-27, 1955 (Houston, Tex.) 
Texas Group Investment Bank- 
ers Association spring meeting 
at the Shamrock Hotel. 


May 8-10, 1955 (New York City) 
National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies at the 
Hotel Commodore. 


May 18-21, 1955 (White Sulphur 
Springs) 
Investment Bankers Association 


Spring meeting of Board of 
Governors. 
Sept. 11-14, 1955 (Mackinac Is- 


land, Mich.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation annual convention. 


Sept. 16-17 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fall meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

Sept. 21-23, 1955 (Denver, Colo.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 


Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

Nov. 16-18 (New York, N. Y.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2, 

Florida) 
Investment Bankers Association 
annual Convention at Holly- 


1955 (Hollywood, 


wood Beach Hotel. 


.. Thurse , January 20, 1955 





Alabama & 
Louisiana Securities 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Ezchange 


19 Rector St., New York 6, M. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La. - Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Direct wires to our branch offices 














JAPANESE 
SECURITIES 


may have unusual appeal 
to investors with vision— 
investors with knowledge 
of Japanese potential. 


Call or write 


Yamaichi 
Securities Co., Ltd. 


Established 1897 
Home Office Tokyo—70 Branches 
Brokers & Investment Bankers 


111 Broadway,N.Y.6 COrtilandt 17-5680 








BOUGHT — SOLD 
QUOTED 


L. A. DARLING CO. 


COMMON STOCK 


MORELAND & CO. 


Members 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Woodward 2-3855 DE 75 
Branch Office—Bay City, Mich. 























NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, - 2 gpa 

London, E. C. 
West End (London) , este 
13, St. James’s Square, S. W. 1. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital______ 22,851,562 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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Problems and Prospects 
Of the French Economy 


By C. DOUGLAS DILLON* 
U. S. Ambassador to France 


Ambassador Dillon, after describing the political and economic 
problems of France resulting from the devastation of war, and 
the progress made in solving these problems, takes an opii- 
mistic view of future prospects in this key European nation. 
Says the inflation curve in France has flattened out and con- 
fidence in the French currency restored. Points out government 
controls over new securities flotalions have been ended, and 
opportunities exist-for American capital in France. Lists most 
promising courses for future action in French economic field. 


Because of my background in 
the investment banking field I 
naturally have taken a great in- 
terest in the French economy. This 
is a most im- 
portant sub- 
ject for all of 
us, far more 
so thanthe 
spectacular 
votes in the 


des-France and because he had 
helped defeat E. D. C. they were 
determined that he should take 
full responsibility for ratification 
of the Paris accords, which they 
felt were inferior to the E. D. C. 
But these men were not prepared 
to push their opposition to the 
point of taking tye responsibility 
for endangering the Western Al- 
liance. After the unfavorable vote 


National As- on Dec. 23, it was primarly a 
sembly! The switch of votes on the part of 
strength or these political opponents of Men- 
weakness of Ges-France that provided the 
the French votes needed for ratification. 

ao oe Ren France Basically Attached to the 


; bos Western Alliance 
will determine 





the influence The important thing for you to 
of Commun- C. Douglas Dillon remember is that France under 
ism in France any conceivable government re- 
and the position which France Mains basically attached to the 
will hold in the world and in the Western Alliance of free peoples. 
Western Alliance. A strong econ- We should never forget tuat 


France’s attachment to liberty and 
freecom is every bit as deep as 
our own. Despite possible differ- 
ences over methods and means 
which are only natural among 
free allies, France is and will re- 
main a strong and reliable mem- 
ber of the free world. 

It has been exactly ten years 
since te last German offensive in 
the Ardennes—commonly known 
as the Battle of the Bulge—was 
turned back—ten years since the 
final turning point of the war in 
Europe and the end of destruction 
in France. 

We all have heard of some of 
the unhappy effects of the Occu- 
pation and the war on the French 
people, the loss of confidence in 
themselves as a nation, the hatred 
of Frenchmen for other French- 
men resulting from the strains of 
the Occupation, from the actions 
of the Vichy Government, and 
from the violent reaction at the 
time of the liberation. We know 
that for nearly three years after 


omy means a strong France, a 
weak one may mean a France 
overrun by Communism. Because 
of the importance of this subject 
and the fact that it has been some- 
what overlooked in comparison 
with some of the more spectacu- 
lar political events that have oc- 
curred in the past year, I have 
chosen it as my topic. 

However, before I start on my 
main subject I want to say a few 
words on the recent ratification 
debate in the French Assembly. 
The factors entering into this 
debate were exceedingly compiex 
and difficult to understand for 
those who do not follow the daily 
ins and outs of French politics. 
The treaties were ratified in a 
series of votes with varying ma- 
jorities, the largest being about 
500 to 100. The key vote on the 
rearmament of Germany, how- 
ever, was 287 to 260. The impor- 
tant thing for us to realize is 
that despite the closeness of this 
_— Wrench “Satie aan "she the War France was governed by 
French people are solidly in favor 4 Coalition including the Com- 
of the Atlantic Alliance. Approxi- ™unist Party, an era which has 
‘mately two-thirds of the French left its mark. — ; 

Assembly accept the fact that the However, during the last year 
time has come to integrate West © two another and far more im- 
Germany into the defense of the Portant outgrowth of the war has 
West. There has been bitter con- become increasingly noticeable, 
troversy over the best method for this time a development which 
obtaining this German defense ©@" bring major benefits not only 
contribution. There were at least to France but also to all of west- 
100 Deputies who had strongly ¢™ Europe. For want of a better 
supported the E. D. C. who either Word I will call it the revolution 
abstained or voted against the Of youth—a peaceful revolution. 
ratification of the Paris accords. French youth is today clearly on 


They were not against a German the march in business as well as 
defense contribution as such, but in government. The average age 


were politically opposed to Men- of the Mendes-F rance Cabinet 1s 
mms only 47. There are numerous 
*An address by Ambassador Dillon be- ministers still in their thirties. 


fore the Bond Club of New York in New 


York City on Jan. 14, 1955. Continued on page 31 
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EUSINESS AND FINANCE SPEAKS AFTER 
THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


Starting on the cover page of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW 
AND OUTLOOK ISSUE, we present the opinions of 
leaders in Government, Industry and Finance regarding 
the outlook for business in 1955. [Commentaries which 
could not be accommodated in today’s issue will be given 
in subsequent issues.—Editor. ] 
In the SECOND SECTION of today’s issue will be found 
our usual tabular-record of the high and low prices, by 
months, of every stock and bond issue in which dealings 
occurred on the New York Stock Exchange during 1954. 
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Total industrial output for the 
country-at-large last week ad- 
vanced about 5% above the simi- 
lar period in 1954. Substantial 
gains were registered in the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal, elec- 
tric power, automobiles and crude 
oil, while losses were noted in 
civil engineering construction and 
the output of lumber and paper. 

The latest reports indicated that 
the number of initial claims filed 
for unemployment insurance ben- 
efits in the week ended Jan. 1 was 
at the highest level in almost a 
year and 28% above the preced- 
ing week. Continued claims in 
the week ended Dec. 25 were 5% 
above the prior week and 18% 
higher than in the corresponding 
week of the preceding year. Tem- 
porary layoffs for inventory tak- 
ing and curtailment in food proc- 
essing, textiles, apparel, lumber 
and metal products contributed to 
the increases. 

The Federal Reserve Board cur- 
rently reports that industrial pro- 
duction in December topped the 
year-earlier level for the first 
time in 1954. And a further gain 
is indicated this month by rising 
stee] and auto output. It placed 
industrial production in Decem- 
ber at 128% of the 1947-49 level, 
compared with 124% in the like 
1953 month. For all 1954, how- 
ever, output averaged 125%, 
against 134% in 1953. 

Labor may turn out to be the 
most important factor in the steel 
market this year, states “The Iron 
Agve,’’ national metalworking 
weekly, this week. Both the steel 
industry and its biggest customer, 


the auto industry, will be negotiat- 
ing new wage contracts during the 
first half of the year. Both will 
find the going tough. 

There is no reason to believe 
that both will be able to clear the 
wage hurdle without a disrupting 
strike. But even if new wage 
agreements can be worked out 
peacefully in both industries, the 
coming bargaining will add a 
strong push to the steel market. 

On May 1 the United Steel- 
workers of America can serve 
notice of its desire to reopen its 
contract on wage rates only. If a 
new agreement is not reached by 
midnight of June 30, the union is 
free to strike. 

But a month before the steel 
wage contract deadline the fa- 
mous 5-year pacts in the auto in- 
dustry expire. If labor is serious 
about winning the guaranteed an- 
nual wage this year, it looks as if 
Walter Reuther and his United 
Auto Workers will have to lead 
the fight. David McDonald, head 
of the steel union, apparently has 
no thought of torturing the lan- 
guage of his present contract to 
ring in the GAW issue. 

In addition to heading the UAW, 
Mr. Reuther is President of the 
CIO. This recalls an interesting 
parallel. When the late Philip 
Murray was President of the CIO 
his own steelworkers’ union us- 
ually led the annual wage fight, 
comments this trade paper. 

It is doubtful that Mr. Reuther 
wil] be able to get to first base 
with his demand for guaranteed 
annual wage. But the bargaining 
in Detroit is bound to have a very 
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strong effect on the steel wage 
talks. 

The auto industry is expected 
to build as many cars as it can 
before wage talks are begun. The 
idea being that a reservoir of cars 
would strengthen its bargaining 
hand. But so far there is no evi- 
dence that there is any float in 
the terrific production schedules 
that keep setting records week 
after week—and tighten the steel 
market proportionately, declares 
this trade authority. 

Independent car makers, operat- 
ing at their best level in a year, 
pushed domestic motor vehicle 
production to an 88-week peak 
the past week. 

“Ward’s Automotive Reports” 
counted 177,539 car and truck 


completions for United States 
plants or 3.4% more than last 
week. Scheduling was the high- 


est since 182,594 was reached in 
late April of 1953. 

Prompting the increase, the 
weekly publication stated, was a 
4: gain by the Independents 
who began their ‘“‘comeback”’ fight 
with the topmost weekly total 
since 6,799 units were recorded in 
late January a year ago. “Ward’s” 
commented, however, that supply 
problems created by the indus- 
try’s record output is restricting 
overtime operations within Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

Despite this factor, Chrysler 
Corp. nudged 20% of United 
States car output last week and 
the Independents 4.2%. An addi- 
tional 27% went to Ford Motor 
Co. and 49% to General Motors 
Corp., indicating no marked de- 
viation from the 1955 model pro- 
duction pattern. 

The statistical agency said that 
Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth, in 
that order, continue to lead in 
1955 weekly United States car 
output. Within the Independents 
the past week American Motors 
Corp. volume was divided evenly 
between Hudson and Nash, but 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. dom- 
inated the group’s operations. 

Production trends so far in Jan- 
uary point to a monthly volume 
at the 641,973-unit December level 
and a favorable new car inven- 
tory situation on Jan. 31 even if 
sales fall off from the record De- 
cember rate. 

Domestic new car sales in De- 
cember edged 2% over the 1954 
high retailed June, holding 


oF 
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in 
Dec. 31 inventories fully 30% un- 
der the year-ago level. 

Heavy Saturday work persists 
in the industry, Ford again sched- 
uling all of its 16 assembly plants 


on the extra day the past week. 
Elsewhere, Mercury closed down 
its Metuchen, N. J., factory Thurs- 
day last, due to an unauthorized 
work stoppage. 

According to Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell, housing starts last 
year rose to 1,215,000, up 10% 
from 1953 and second only to 
1950’s record 1,396,000. After a 
slow start, home building activi- 
ties wound up 1954 with a flour- 
ish. Work was begun in Decem- 
ber on 91,000 dwelling units—a 
new high for the month. The 
steadily rising momentum from 
mid-summer on was attributed by 
the Secretary to the liberalized 
loan provisions of the new hous- 
ing law. 

Steel Output Scheduled This 

Week at 82.4% of Capacity 

A strong first half is shaping up 
for 1955 in the steel market, says 
“Steel,” the weekly magazine of 
metalworking, the current week. 

Some mills are booked fully for 
the first six months on some prod- 
ucts, particularly the light, flat- 
rolled. Other mills see their first- 
half books filling so rapidly they 
are telling customers they should 
get orders in right away before 
all space is gone, it states. 

A substantia] amount of this 
strength comes from the automo- 
bile industry which is putting on 
a big production push to beat a 
possible automotive strike at the 
end of May. To meet strength- 


ened demand, the steel industry 
boosted its ingot production in the 
week ended Jan. 16 to 82% of 
capacity, a rise of 1.5 points over 
the preceding week. A year ago 
mills operated at only 74.5% of a 
smaller capacity. 

By midyear, auto industry re- 
quirements may be slackening— 
either because of a strike or be- 
cause all new-auto needs will be 
filled. As the auto industry 
the largest user of steel, a decline 
in its ordering would relieve some 
of the pressure on the steel in- 
dustry. <A decline in steel pro- 
duction in the middle of the year 
would not be unexpected. At the 
beginning of the year some an- 
alysts said they expected the 1955 
steel production trend line to look 
like the profile of a saucer. They 
thought output would dip during 
the summer and rise at the end of 
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tential disappearance of the capital 
gains tax as a deterrent to liq- 
uidation once a major decline has 
got 
the non-importance of that tax 
factor as a profit-taking deterrent 
to pension funds, fiduciaries, and 


under way; coupled with 


mutual funds. 


THAT STOCK MARKET “OUTLOOK” 
(For Use January 1, 1956) 


Following our custom begun in 
last year’s Annual Review and 
Outlook issue, this column sub- 
mits it observations on the stock 
market pros- 
pects in the 
form of factu- 
ally citing the 
most impor- 
tant bullish 
and bearish 
factors which 
logically 
should influ- 
ence stock 
prices in 1955. 


e a = 


BULLISH 
FACTORS 


(1) The per- 
manent politi- 
cally-motivated guarantee axzaiiisi 
major depression furnished by 
both active and stand-by govern- 
ment interventionism; currently 
highlighted by the currently-pro- 
posed $101 billion highway con- 
struction program. 

(2) The high level of business 

activity, manifested in the near- 
record indices, with the economy’s 
appearance of being in a New Era 
expansionist period. 
' (3) The expectation of a further 
increase in new construction in 
1955, with housing enjoying its 
second best year in history with 
approximately 1% million units, 
and new construction expected to 
establish a record at $39 billion 
—against $37 billion in 1954. 

(4) The large pool of consumer 
purchasing power and individual 
savings, whose permanence is as- 
sured through the perpetual rise 
in wages and the power of labor. 

(5) Budgetary inflation, bol- 
stered by the ever-continuing Cold 
War. 

(6) The remarkable increases in 
the nation’s population, abetting 
the great postwar expansion of the 
country’s economy. 

(7) The market’s investment sta- 
tus, in contrast to the speculative 
credit and manipulation attending 
former major bull markets. Deal- 
ings are practically on a cash basis 
with 99% of all securities being 
purchased outright. 

(8) The secularly rising respect- 
ability of and demand for the 
American equity share from 
abroad as well as here, with con- 
stant addenda of regularly-pro- 
£rammed buvers. 

(The presently large propor- 
tion of stockholdings occupied 
by institutions was detailed in 
this column of Dec. 23.) 
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(9) The current advantageous 
dividend and earnings yields, as 
viewed historically and in their 
relation to the probable level of 
long-term interest rates. 

(10) The restrictive influence of 
the tax on capital gains, which 
freezes the currently enormous 
unrealized appreciation. 


BEARISH FACTORS 


(1) Un-profitability of business. 
Increasing competition combined 
with higher labor costs have kept 
profits way behind increases in 
volume; pre-tax profit margins 
falling 25% from 1950-54. Over- 
all corporate profits in 1954 de- 
clined from 1953; and per share 
earnings of the stocks in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average were 
less last year than in 1950. In 
some industries, notably’ the 
chemical, despite huge capital ex- 
penditures for expansion, income 
even before taxes and deprecia- 
tion has not increased at all. 


(2) Likely interruption of the 
quiet on the labor front; as via 
violent agitation, including the 
possibility of strikes, for a guaran- 
teed wage. 


(3) Prospective harder money 
rates, apparently already fore- 
shadowed by the Federal Re- 
serve’s open market sales of 
Treasury bills, and hiking of 
margin requirements. In any 
event, discriminatory credit re- 
striction vs. the stock market 
which has no political friends— 
in contrast to, say, the mortgage 
area. 


(4) The high level of private 
debt — up 40% since 1950 and 
250% since 1945. 


(5) Unlikelihood of tax relief; 
with the actual reversal thereof in 
New York State. 

(6) Counter-acting the _ infla- 
tionary influences, the normally 
controlling impact of chronic 
over-production in most sectors of 
American industry. 

(7) Stock prices’ present gener- 
ous multiple of earnings, which 
earnings are vulnerable in being 
derived from a high level of eco- 
nomic activity — a situation the 
converse of 1949. 

(8) General vulnerability of to- 
day’s advanced market level. Re- 
duced price-earnings and dividend 
yields, down 32% and 21% re- 
spectively since a year ago, with 
many Blue Chips in the strato- 
sphere; and the corresponding 
enhancement in the relative at- 
tractiviness of the take-home pay 
from tax-exempt bonds to the 
moneyed investor. The po- 
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(9) Wall Street’s present “get- 
rich-quick” atmosphere — in con- 
trast to the toughness of making 
a living elsewhere. 

(10) The forthcoming Fulbright 
“study”; carrying at least psycho- 
logical effects of “authoritative” 
undermining of the public’s con- 
fidence in the stock market. 

a * » 


This observer does not possess 
the wisdom to weigh the relative 
potency of the above-cited ele- 
ments in affecting 1955 stock 
prices; or, in fact, to know whether 
they will have any effect at all. 
To commentators and the invest- 
ment community in general he 
immodestly ventures to commend 
their usefulness in providing for 
January, 1956 a supply of ezx- 
planations from which then can 
be selected those to fit the mar- 
ket s preceding 1955 behavior. 


Palmer, Pollacchi Adds 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Gladys S. Al- 
belt has been added to the staff 
of Palmer, Pollacchi & Co., 84 
State Street. 


Joins H. J. Lange 


(Special to Tue FINanctaL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Charles W. 
St. Denis has become connected 
with H. J. Lange & Co., Inc., 314 
North Broadway. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. — That 
forthcoming study of the secu- 
rities markets will be the prime 
job of two men who are steeped 
in the scholarly lore of political 
science. 


The first of these is Chairman 
J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee, and the second is Robert 
Williams, just selected to be 
Staff Director of the Banking 
Committee. 


While Senator Fulbright was 
a law student, he reflects an 
interest in the forms of govern- 
mentalism. Thus, he led the 
inquiry which revealed so many 
alleged iniquities on the part of 
the old Truman management of 
the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Mr. Fulbright believed 
that the RFC’s mismanagement 
was due to the fact that it was 
operated by a bi-partisan board. 
He advocated the replacement 
of this board by a single Ad- 
ministrator, a superior form of 
rule, in this opinion. 

President Truman impatiently 
rejected the Arkansas Senator's 
advice about reconstituting RFC 
under a one-man chieftan. 
Thereafter the Senator con- 
ducted his public inquiry and 
tore away enough of the veil 
shielding RFC’s operations from 
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public view, as to convince the 
President of the wisdow of the 
Senator’s original idea. Mr. Tru- 
man capitulated. He reorganized 
the RFC so as to place it under 
a single Administrator. 


Senator Fulbright in his youth 
also was a Rhodes scholar. In 
this connection, his interest in 
the forms of government, influ- 
enced by the British example, 
led him to make an unique sug- 
gestion. When Mr. Truman lost 
the 80th Congress to the Re- 
publicans, Mr. Fulbright, al- 
though a Democrat and fairly 
well established as a “liberal,” 
nonetheless in a spirit of aca- 
demic-motivated self-sacrifice 
proposed that Mr. Truman ap- 
point a Republican to a Cabinet 
post in the line of succession, 
and step down to make the way 
for a Republican President. 
This, of course, reflected the 
British traditional way of oust- 
ing a government on the basis 
of election of a popularly- 
chosen parliament. 


Dislikes Investigations 


Senator Fulbright personally 
dislikes investigations. As the 
readers of the “Chronicle” are 
perhaps already aware, the 
Arkansas Senator hastens to ex- 


Continued on page 128 
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' Wheels on Keels 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise 


A slight review of progress in 


Economist 


the water transport of freight 


carrying rolling stock; and an up-to-date look at certain com- 
panies engaged in expanding this traffic. 


Whereas elsewhere in this edi- 
tion, the security savants, and the 
f:nancial and industrial elite pre- 
»nt their informed previews of 

1955, this co.- 


umn will be 


content to set 
down a few 
notes about 
what may 


turn out to be 
a quite impor- 
tant industry 
—water trans- 
port of truck 
trailers. The 
background is 
auite interest- 
ing. 

We all re- 
call the many 
ferry lines 
tnat cut their steady swaths 
suross inland waterways carrying 
people, cars, and later, trucks. 
‘They made an aquatic bee-line, 
suving dozens, and sometimes 
hundreds, of road miles. There 
were Hudson River ferries, 20 or 
-4) of them, scores on the Missis- 
«*ppi, Ohio, Missouri, Delaware, 
Connecticut and Columbia Rivers; 
avid many spanning our lakes and 
bays. One by one, however, either 
because the roads around got bet- 
ter, or bridges were built across, 
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most of these ferries stopped pad- 
dling: and many an historic dou- 
ble-ender wound up on the Ama- 
zon or the Orinoco. 


Seatrains, Inc. 

Railroad car ferries have seemed 
a little more durable. Dozens still 
operate in New York Harbor; 
there’s a big Great Lakes service 
of the Pere Marquette R.R.: and 
an extensive coastwise car ferry 
service operated by Seatrain 
Lines, Inc. 

This Seatrain Lines, Inc., has 
proved that putting wheels on 
keels is not only sound theoretical 
economics, but can pay off at the 
dividend window. The company 
has paid cash dividends since 1941, 
the present rate being 50c on the 
1,329,146 common shares outstand- 
ing. The issue sells at 12'2 over 
the counter. 

Seatrain owns six spe- 
cially designed ships, each with 
four decks, and a 100 freight car 
capacity. These craft ply in three 
regular round-trip runs, New 
York-Savannah, New York-New 
Orleans, and New York-Texas 
City. Railroad opposition to this 
sea run has, from time to time, 
been strongly in evidence, but 
Seatrain has marched steadily for- 


Lines 
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ward and now grosses over $12 
million a year. 

But, to revert to highway freight 
units there were some big 
changes taking place. Trucks 
which had grown from 2 tons to 
15 or more still weren't big 
enough, and, further, the idea de- 
veloped that it would be handy 
not to have to pay a truck driver 
when his vehicle was standing by 
waiting to load, when he could at 
the same time be propelling a 
loaded truck over the road. Trius 
the freight trailer was born; and 
it caugi.t on big. Tnere are over 


§00,000 such trailers in tre U. S. 
right now, their numbers are 


growing rapidly, and 40,000 must 
be proauced each year for re- 
placements alone. 

3ut these burgeoning trailers. 
some of ‘em carrying 30 tons and 
almost as big as freight cars, have 
in turn created certain problems. 
With the truck cabs that pull 
them, they cover a lot of road: 
long hauls create extra time and 
a half pay costs for driver and 
helper; fog, snow, low visibility; 
and slippery roads cause road 
hazards and rising insurance rates: 
while night driving, with attend- 
ant fatigue, increased driving risk 
and danger of thefts or hijacking 

all these have created some 
pressure for methods of delivering 
these trailers without driving 
them over the highway. Hence, a 
new word in our transportation 
vocabulary—‘“‘piggy-back.” 

This idea is lots older than peo- 
ple think. Actually it started back 
in 1879 and, of all places, on the 
Long Island Railroad! They ran 
some loaded farm produce wagons 
on a ramp up onto flat cars, and 
carried them over the rails from 
Syosset, Long Island to, | believe, 
Long Island City. More recently 
is you know, the idea was furthe: 
developed by the New Have 
Railroad, which now carries over 
40,000 trailers a year between 
New York and Boston; and a 
dozen rail lines now offer piggy- 
back service, using in some cases. 
he new type specially designed | 
(“lat cars that can carry twe 
Yailers apiece. 


Trailerships, Inc. 

Waterway trailer transport also} 
has advanced. For the number of 
years Trailerships, Inc. has carried 
truck trailers in a regular service 
on the Hudson River between New | 
York and Albany, N. Y.: there’s z | 
similar service across Long Islanc 
Sound between Orient Point | 
N. Y., and Saybrook, Conn.: and J | 
have seen the quite ambitious | 
blueprints of trailer-ferries cost- | 
ing several million dollars each, | 
designed originally to run _ be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. These proposed ships were 
laid out to carry several hundred 
trailers each trip, and were to be | 
swiftly convertible to truck or 
tank carriers for the military. 

Quite recently, the McLean- 
Loveland Line of Norfolk. Va.. 
presented a plan for building and 
operating trailerships to ply be- 
tween Norfolk and New York: a) 
water line between Boston and 
New York has been discussed 
from time to time, and there is a 
line, I believe, from the West 
Coast to Alaska. 


TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 


While these projects all hold in- 


teresting promise, and may well 
result in public security flotation, 
there’s a sea going company al- 


ready in operation that fits in 


| nicely with today’s discussion. It’s 


called TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 
This company was incorporated 
as a merger of three existing com- 
panies. The best description of its 
activities (and all the information 
given here about it) is taken from 
a circular dated Dec. 23, 1954 of- 
fering its 5%% Convertible De-} 
Dec. 15, 1960. The | 
makes available “the| 


bentures due 
company 


through movement of freight in 
loaded highway trailers between 
points in the United States and 
points in the Caribbean area, in- 
cluding Porto Rico.” Its service in- 
volves “(1) the pick up of freight, 
in trailers at origin~ points, (2) 
movement to shipside, (3) place- 
ment of loaded trailer on ocean 
vessel, (4) the subsequent ocean 
movement, (5) off loading of the 
trai'er, (6) movement of trailer to 
destination point.” 

The rather apparent advantages 
of this comprehensive trailer ser- 
vices would seem to be speed, 
with substantial savings because 
goods and merc”an ise need not 
be crated and uncrated, and 
need not be stored on dock or 
pier where they might be pilfered 
or damaged. Further, safe door to 
coor transport without rehandling 
seems assured. 

Subsidiary companies have al- 
ready established service between 
Porto Rico and Fiorida, and Porto 
Rico and New York. The New 
York run has been handled by 
rental of space on a Liberty ship, 
but the Florida-Porto Rica service 
is expected shortly to be served 
by a converted LST hull, for roll 
In 


to 


on, roll off, trailer operations. 
fact, the referred 
above, is to 
among 


financing 
designed provide, 
things, funds for 
purchase this LST, plus 60 
trailers certain terminal 
equipment set forth in the descrip- 
tive circular. 

The prospect for substantial fu- 
ture growth for TMT Trailer 
Ferry, Inc. indicated by ar- 
rangements with Allied Van Lines, 


other 
of 
and 


is 


_— 
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Inc. (largest U. S. motor carrier 
of household goods) for move- 
ment of household goods between 
all points in the U. S.- and Porto 
Rico. Other interesting traffic 
would include througn shipment 
of frozen foods in refrigerated 
trailers (requiring no transfer) 
and the handling of heavy ma- 
chinery without hazardous over- 
side hoisting or expensive crating. 

For the investment minded, 
TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 5's are 
offered in units, a $1,000 bond 
with 100 shares of common for 
$1,010: and the debenture itself is 
convertible into 400 shares of 
common. Assuming the success of 
this enterprise, the bondholder 
seems to be offered a quite decent 
cut at capital gains through the 
rather generous conversion op- 
tion. Management of the company 
headed by Mr. Eric Rath, Presi- 
dent, appears to include men ade- 
quately versed in transportation 
matters. 

This whole business of trailer- 
ships has been widely discussed 
and, as we've noted here, there 
are some large scale lines in pros- 
pect which seem to be more logi- 
cal, with present highway con- 
gestion, and each new raise in the 
price of motor transport labor. 
Coast-wise, and perhaps on the 
Great Lakes, the idea can catch 
on; and as for eff shore, why not 
trailer ships to Europe and South 
America? They’d duck a lot of 
stevedore strikes! This program 
of wheels has already made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the tech- 
nique of transportation. It could 
become another important 


“growth” industry. i 
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New Issue 


$65,200,000 


City of New York 


2'2% Serial Bonds 


Dated January 15, 1955. Due January 15, 1956-80, inclusive. Principal and semi-annual interest (January 15 and July 15) payable in New York City at 
the Office of the City Comptroller. Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, convertible into fully registered 
Bonds in denomination of $1,000 or multiples thereof, but not interchangeable. 





Interest Exempt from Federal and New York State Income Taxes under Existing Statutes and Decisions 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Life Insurance Companies in the State of New York and for 
Executors, Administrators, Guardians and others holding Trust Funds for Investment 
under the Laws of the State of New York 





AMOUNTS, MATURITIES, AND YIELDS OR PRICE 





Amounts Due to Yield Amounts Due oe Price Amounts Due to Yield ‘Yield 
$5,690,000 1956 1.00% $3,590,000 1962 2.10% $3,390,000 1969 2.55% 
5,690,000 1957 1.25 3,590,000 1963 2.20 1,240,000 1970 2.60 
5,690,000 1958 1.40 3,590,000 1964 2.30 400,000 1971 2.65 
5,690,000 1959 1.60 eysiypess oan pe 400,000 ea. yr. 1972-73 2.70 
5,690,000 1960 = 1.80 3,390,000 1967 2.45 400,000 ea. yr. 1974-76 2.75 
3,590,000 1961 2.00 3,390,000 1968 100 Grice) 400,000 ea. yr. 1977-80 2.80 


Accrued interest to be added) 





The above Bonds are offered, subject to prior sale before or after appearance of this advertisement, for delivery when, as and 
if issued and received by us, and subject to the approval of legality by Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, Attorneys, New York 
City. Interim Bonds of the denomination of $1,000 will be delivered pending the preparation of definitive Coupon Bonds. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Annual Review and Forecast Z00klet — H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is an 
analysis of Consolidated Raiiroads of Cuba. 

Bache Selected List—Brochure of issues which appear attrac- 
tive—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Canadian Letter—Fortnightly review of the Canadian Securi- 
ties Market—Newling & Co., 21 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Coexistance and Finance—Armand G. Erpf—Reprint of a talk 
before a private group in San Francisco—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhodes & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Electronics Dollars and Sense—‘Highlights No. 20” bulletin— 
Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Equipment Trust Certificates—Semi-annual appraisal—Stroud 
& Company, Inc., 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Also available are semi-annual appraisals of City of Phila- 
delphia and Philadelphia School District Bonds. 

Financial Statistics of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in- 
cluding States, Counties, Cities, Towns and Districts—47th 
edition—Tyler & Company, Incorporated, 11 High Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 

Florida’s Relocation Advantages—Information—Industrial De- 
velopment Service, Florida Power & Light Company, P. O. 
Box 3100: Miami 32, Fla. 

Graphic Stocks—January issue containing over 1001 charts 
showing monthly highs, lows, earnings, dividends, capitali- 
zations, volume on virtually every active stock listed on New 
York and American Stock Exchanges, covering 12 full years 
to Jan. 1, 1955—single copy (spiral bound) $10.00—yearly 
(6 revised issues) 50.000—F. W. Stephens, 15 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Investments in the Atom Age—Brochure including list of 25 
stocks which should benefit—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on 
Pullman Inc. and on Automatic Vendors with particular ref- 
erence to Automatic Canteen Co. of American, Rowe Corpora- 
tion, and ABC Vending Corporation, and an analysis of 
American Motors Corporation. 

Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Sec- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Japanese Electric Power Industry—Analysis in ““Monthly Stock 
Digest’”—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 1-1 Chome, Nihon- 
bashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan, and 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Market Outlook for 1955—Special report on 85 selected stocks 
—as for Letter CF 31—-Hornblower & Weeks, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 2 

Mr. Winkle Returns—8-minute film presentation of General 
Mills’ 1954 Annual Report—Available without charge for 
showing before luncheon club, civic, or other groups—Film 
Department, General Mills, Inc., 400 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York City Banks — Preliminary results— Blair & Co. 
Incorporated, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Annual comparison and analysis 
—Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Oklahoma Oil Production—Bulletin—Arthur Davidor, 419 N.W. 
47th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 


parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 


Air Products 


Arkansas Western Gas Company 
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used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Plant Locations in the Southeast—Details available—Atlantic 


Coast Line Railroad, R. P. Jobb, Asst. V.-P., Wilmington, 
N. C. 


Positive Investment Policy for 1955—Study—Dean Witter & 


Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Products and Processes—Booklet M describing the useful prod- 


ucts of research—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ratings for Ohio Municipal Bonds—Pamphlet—J. A. White & 


Company, Union Central Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Securities Outlook for the Investors and Business Executive— 


Assesses prospects, with list of investment possibilities— 
G. H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Steck Market Analysis — Facts and Principles — George A. 


Chestnutt, Jr.—booklet plus next three weeks of American 
Investors Service Market Analysis Reports—$1.00—Ask for 
CC-101, American Investors Service, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Tollroads, Railroads and Piggyback Operations — Brochure — 


John Nuveen & Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


Turnpike Bonds—Market guide and reference card—Tripp & 


Co., Inc., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


What Atomic Energy Is and How It Is Applied—4-color sheet 


with listing of 100 atomic stocks—Atomic Development Se- 
curities Co., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washington 7, 
BE. €. 


* %* * 


Analysis—Walston & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are bulletins on American 
Enka, Bowater Paper Corp., Fireman’s Fund Insurance, 
Rochester Telephone and Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 


Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


British Columbia Ferest Products Limited—-Current report— 


W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc., 30 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Cerro de Pasco Corporation—Analysis—G. H. Walker & Co., 


1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chemical Enterprises, Inc.—Data—Aetna Securities Corpora- 


tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is 
information on Oxford Electric Corporation. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.—Bulletin—H. Hentz & Co., 60 


Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is an an- 
alysis of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.—40-page book highlighting the 


company’s facilities and engineering developments—Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


Colorado Interstate Gas Company—Analysis—New York Han- 


seatic Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company — Bulletin — 


John F. Falvey, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Crossett Company — Analysis — La Salle Securities Co., 208 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Continued on page 114 
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Northeastern Steel 
Securities Offered 


Estabrook & Co. heads a group 
of 25 investment bankers offering 
for public sale today (Jan. 20) a 
new issue by Northeastern Steel 
Corp., a company formed in De- 
cember, 1954 to provide New Eng- 
land with a steel mill suited to 
the needs of the area. The issue 
consists of $4,600,000 of 6% sub- 
ordinated debentures, series A, 
due Feb. 1, 1975; 920,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $1 per 
share; and common stock pur- 
chase warrants for 276,000 shares 
of common stock. 

These securities will be offered 
in 92,000 units, each unit includ- 
ing a $50 registered debenture, 10 
shares of common stock and an 
eight-year warrant to purchase 
three shares of common stock at 
$8.33'4 per share payable in cash 
or debentures at par. The price to 
the public will be $100 per unit 
for a total of $9,200,000. 

Net proceeds will be used, with 
the proceeds from a private sale 
of $6,000,000 first mortgage 44%% 
bonds due Feb. 1, 1970, for ex- 
penditures in expanding the hot 
rolled steel strip mill of The 
Stanley Works at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and for general corporate 
purposes including paying off 
short-term loans borrowed in ac- 
quiring the plant. 

The new company will increase 
the capacity of the Bridgeport 
plant from 188,000 tons of ingots 
to 300,000 tons a year and will 
diversify products to include pro- 
duction of carbon and alloy bars. 
Modern electric furnaces will be 
used and no blast furnace will be 
required since the company will 
use scrap instead of iron ore as 
its chief raw material. 


Contemplated construction is 
estimated to cost $9,124,000 and is 
expected to take 12 to 18 months 
during which time the company 
will continue to operate its open 
hearth furnaces and strip mill. 
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Facing the Future With Confidence 


Predicting the national economy will reach a new peak in 1955, 
with automobile sales the “highest in our history,” head of 
leading auto producer predicts an aggregate output of 7,600,- 
000 cars and trucks. Describes General Motors expansion 
policy te keep pace with growing consumer demands. Strongly 
endorses Administration’s $100 billion highway program, 
which, he stated, will provide transportation facilities to match 
the heavy capital investments made by industry. 


At this time last year, a great despite a 30% decline in defense 
many people were pessimistic deliveries. Defense products repre- 
about the business outlook. I did sented 14% of total dollar sales, 
not share that feeling. Perhaps as against 19% in 1953. 


ou will recall 
y 1954 A Highly Competitive Year 


my statement 

that there was Nineteen fifty-four was a highly 
no depression competitive year in the automo- 
in my vision. I bile industry. It was the first full 
made three year since 1940 in which the 
specific fore- normal competitive forces of the 
market exerted themselves. 


casts: 

First, that Unfortunately, bootlegging, 
the auto which is the wholesaling of new 
mobile indus- cars by enfranchised dealers to 
try would used-car lots and other un- 
produce in the authorized outlets, was wide- 
a “ii of six spread. It had a demoralizing ef- 
ene ion, 300 fect on the retail price structure 
thousand pas- —as did the pressures created by 
senger cars the disposal of slow-moving mer- 

chandise. These factors adversely 


and trucks for 
the domestic market and a total offected the earnings of en- 
franchised dealers. Despite this, 


of seven million including Canada 

and overseas shipments. dealers handling General Motors 
Second, that General Motors products enjoyed another profit- 

able year. 


volume of sales in physical and 
dollar terms would not be far ‘The national economy demon- 
strated far more _ underlying 


from the high level attained in 
1953. : a? vitality than many forecasters had 
Third, I predicted a continuing believed possible a year ago. In- 
high level of employment, con- flation in consumers’ prices was 
sumer expenditures, housing starts halted; inventory adjustments was 
and capital investment by indus- accomplished, and a sound and 
try and a gross national product orderly transition was made from 
a part war to a peacetime econ- 


not far from the high level of 
moy. American industry main- 


1953. 
A brief review of what hap- tained a high level of activity 
without artificial government 


pened in 1954 would seem to be in 
stimulus. 


order. 
i t ile in- . Most elements of our economy 
nee sgnin the autemense im showed surprising strength. The 


Guiity demonstrated Me un- on uction industry, both pub- 
matched vitality, and power to lic and private, established a new 


ES Ge aeeews ecomomy. record. Housing starts, for ex- 
a ae Somes oat ample, were 10% above my own 
em 200 the = aie leek ,, forecast last January, which was 
lion, 200 thousand units last year. considered by many” as extremely 
. optimistic. 
apn ey oar eee 2 — Capital expenditures by all in- 
6 mitten, ousand units. dustry reached a total of $27 bil- 
Sales of General Motors cars lion, a near record figure. — 
—_ oo er: be States Consumer disposable income 
an anada, including overseaS was at a record level, and tota 
a ggg gece 450 consumer spending rose through- 
ousan units. is compares out the year. Employment re- 
with 3 million, 496 thousand in mained high. anid 
1953 and makes 1954 our third while the final figure is not 
best year. However, in passenger yet available, it is estimated that 
car sales 1954 was our second the gross national product for 
best year, ——S p Bove 1954 was the highest for any 
Measured in_ dollars, nera’ peacetime year and within 2% of 
Motors sales within 2% of 1953 the 1953 all-time record. 
This demonstrates conclusively 
that American industry has the 
capacity and the leadership to 





Harlew H. Curtice 





*An address by Mr. Cartice at the 
GM Metorama of 1955 Luncheon for 
Business Leaders N. Y. City, Jan. 17, 1955. 
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keep the economy .strong and 
virile... 

- Naturally, I am pleased that the 
1954 results have confirmed my 
estimates. Probably it would be 
better for me if I did not risk 
further my amateur standing as 
a business prophet. 

However, I think all of us are 
interested in the future. We should 
be because, as my good friend, Mr. 
Kettering, puts it, that is where 
we are going to spend the rest of 
our lives. So, once again I shall 
diseuss the prospects for the year 
ahead as I see them. 

I suspect it will come as no 
surprise to you that I am opti- 
mistic about business generally in 
1955. Here are the reasons: 


Elements of Strength in the 
Economy 


The elements of strength in the 
economy are more discernible to- 
day than they were in January, 
1954. 

Of greatest importance is the 
widespread public confidence, 
which is in sharp contrast to the 
caution that prevailed a year ago. 

I believe a high level of em- 
ployment will be maintained in 
1955. The work week should be 


somewhat longer than in 1954. 
Personal incomes will rise, and 
consumer disposable incomes will 
be at record levels. With con- 
fidence prevailing, consumer 
spending will be substantially 
higher than last year. 


Capital expenditures by busi- 
ness should hold at the near- 
record level of 1954. The need for 
modernization and expansion is 
urgent and continuing. 

The construction industry is ex- 
pected to better even its amazing 
record of 1954. Housing starts 
should exceed 1 million, 200 
thousand. More schools, hospitals 
and other public buildings, as well 
as many private projects, will be 
built. 

Highway expenditures in 1954 
have reached a total of about $6 
billion. Estimates indicate that 
this year they will reach about 
$7 billion. This represents prog- 
ress, but a _ realistic appraisal 
shows that we are moving ahead 
much too slowly. The best au- 
thorities agree that we must invest 
at least $10 billion a year for the 
next 10 years to get the safe and 
efficient highways this country 
needs. 


While the prosperity of the 
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nation is not dependent on war 
or defense expenditures; there. is 
no indication that such expendi- 
tures will recede from the level of 
about $40 billion currently re- 
quired for the security of our 
nation. 

Other expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government will continue to 
be substantial, although we have 
every reason to anticipate a de- 
cline from the present high level. 
In the event of such a decline, 
there should be a corresponding 
reduction in the tax burden... This 
in turn will release additional 
funds for consumer and corporate 
spending. 

A world-wide strengthening of 
national economies is clearly 
evident. I was greatly impressed 
with the economic recovery of 
England and six European coun- 
tries which I visited last Fall. To 
cite one example, automobile pro- 
duction abroad has reached an 
all-time high. Our three overseas 
manufacturing operations in Eng- 
land, Germany and Australia pro- 
duced 353 thousand units last 
year, an increase of 36% over 
1953. The increasing productivity 
and prosperity of the free world 


Continued on page 111 
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What Convertibility 
Means to Business 


By DONALD F. HEATHERINGTON* 
National Foreign Trade Council 


Foreign trade expert, after defining currsacy convertibility 
and the concept of business, with its diverse activities, dis- 
cusses relationships of foreign trade to convertibility. Says 
convertibility is essential to a free market economy, which 
comprises: (1) freedom to locate potential buyers; (2) free- 
dom of choice for the customer; (3) opportunity to compete; 
(4) the right to deliver merchandise without hindrance, and 
(5) the right to transfer proceeds of sale and receive pay- 
ment in the currency agreed. Points out convertibility requires 
a full-fledged, functioning exchange market. Stresses impor- 
tance of maintaining as well as fixing convertibility. 


Granted that convertibility is a 
vital and timely topic, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is anything 
fresh or new to be said of major 
consequence 
about the re- 
quirements 
and the impli- 
cations of 
convertibility 
per se. On the 
other hand, I 
believe that 
there is a 
great deal to 
be said pub- 
licly concern- 
ing the role 
and opinions 
of business, 
here ang 
abroad, with 
respect to both policies and ac- 
tions. There is a definite gap to 





DE. F. Heatherington 





*An address by Mr. Heatherington at 
the Annual Mecting of the American Fi- 
mance Association, Detroit, Mich. 


be filled: there are, unhappily, 
misunderstandings in both direc- 
tions to be corrected. 

On reflection it sometimes seems 
as though we had been discussing 
the prospects and prerequisites of 
convertibility from the beginning 
of time, and—what is more—in 
repeating circles. The imminence 
of convertibility has been her- 
alded so often that the average 
man certainly may be excused if 
he has become a bit cynical about 
the whole idea. Actually, converti- 
bility alone hardly is worth the 
inordinate amount of attention it 
has received. But convertibility 
has become something more. It 
has become in a sense not only a 
shining symbol, but also a con- 
venient peg on which to hang 
views and recommendations re- 
garding a variety of truly funda- 
mental matters. The inevitable 
result has been to confuse cause 
and effect, proposals and deci- 
sions, political choices and eco- 
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nomic forces. Small wonder if the 
businessman and the lay public 
are perplexed as they try to fatn- 
om the merits of conflicting argu- 
ments and assertions. 


Concepts of Business 

What convertibility means to 
business is essentially, if not 
wholly, a matter of “practical” 
interpretation, an assessment of 
views and an appraisal of effects. 
Perhaps the best way to proceed 
is by taking a look at the terms 
themselves. 

In the broadest, most general 
sense, business is thought of as 
embracing nothing less than the 
complete process of production 
and exchange, and as being meas- 
ured quantitatively by the total 
amount of all transfer transactions 
occurring during a prescribed time 
period. More narrowly, business 
also is regarded — perhaps with 
greater frequency —as identified 
with or denominating a specific 
sector of the economy, usually that 
portion concerned directly and 
primarily with manufacture and 
distribution, ie. industry and 
trade. This concept, moreover, 
may be widened to permit inclu- 
sion of closely related and ancil- 
lary services, such as finance, insur- 
ance and transportation. From still 
another angle, business is at times 
visualized as an institutionalized 
grouping of firms and/or persons 
engaged in the indicated branches 
of activity, and sharing a common 
approach and outlook. Where in- 
dividuals are thus involved, busi- 
ness becomes virtually synony- 
mous with management, and the 
business view is the managerial 
view. There are other concepts of 
business, but these are the three 
of immediate, pertinent import. 

Whatever the formal concept, 
business far from being indivisi- 
ble and homogeneous is vastly di- 
verse in interests, attitudes and 
scope of activity. The uniformity 
and identity attributed are largely 


illusory. A distinction must be 
made between business which is 
essentially local or national in 


character and business which is 
international, since the problems 
met and the personalities involved 
are decidedly different. The pre- 
cepts and practices valid for the 
one type may not prove to be so 
for the other. Nor are the di- 
vergencies confined to those 
created by the factor of geography. 
They exist even as between firms 
in the same area or field of en- 
deavor, and to a lesser extent may 
be found within the single firm. 

These comments may sound ele- 
mental. They underline, never- 
theless, the fact that convertibil- 
ity’s meaning for business must 
be read in a plural or multiple 
sense. In addition, they go far 
toward explaining certain incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of 
which business as a whole has 
been accused, but which more 
properly should be ascribed to 
difference between particular 
parts. Finally, they provide a 
schematic backdrop against which 
to trace the varied implications of 
convertibility. 

II 


Convertibility and Foreign Trade 

We know from observed experi- 
ence that the degree of interest 
in and understanding of any event 
tends to recede the farther re- 
moved one is from the scene of 
action. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that among business groups 
it should be the foreign trader 
and investor who has demon- 
strated the greatest consistent 
awareness of what convertibility 
involves. Foreign trade, in fact, 
is by nature the first sector of the 
economy to feel the impact of a 
change in the international en- 


vironment, and has the most to 
lose should the trend be adverse. 

Here, as a parenthesis, it should 
be understood that “foreign trade” 
comprehends more than merchan- 
eiee exports and imports. “Foreign 


Continued on page 57. 


A Summarized Investment 
Quilook for 1955 


By THOMAS F. STALEY 


Partner, Reynolds & Co., New York City 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Staley maintains security prices on a broad front have a 

sound footing and there will be an end of publicising so 

strongly the “average” stock prices, and more emphasis placed 

on individual values. Sees too much misunderstanding arising 
from the over-publicised market of 1954. 


In discussing the Investment 
Outlook for 1955, I shall cover 
what I consider to be two sig- 
nificant phases: first, the outlook 
1or security 
prices and, 
second, the 
outlook for 
the invest- 
ment business. 

As we turn 
from 1954 to 
1955, optimism 
can be felt in 
most areas. 
Impressive 
spokesmen for 
the business 
community 


have predict- 

ed that 1955, Thomas F. Staley 
in most reece- 

nized indices, will surpass the 


year just past. It seems probable 
that these predictions are based 
upon three major factors: 

(1) The outstanding success 





achived by a combination of gov- 
ernment and business in turning 
the recession that threatened 1954 
into the prosperity which beckons 
1955. 

(2) The favorable prospects for 
such key and basic industries as 
steel, automobile and construction. 

(3) The government’s announced 
billion dollar program of new 
highway construction—a step nec- 
essary to fill a serious nationwide 
need but, at the same time, a 
force of great importance to the 
overall economy. 

It is common knowledge that 
the stock market of 1954 was a 
rampant bull. This fact regularly 
made front pages, a development 
normally calling for caution. The 
government’s views in this regard 
were made equally obvious by the 
recent increase from 50% to 60% 
in margin requirements, an in- 
crease which, while it had little 
bearing On any over-extension of 
credit, was, nevertheless, an indi- 
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cation that speculation was not 
to carry to excess. 

It is my feeling that security 
prices in 1954, at long last, began 
to reflect the tremendous strides 
this nation’s economy has taken 
since the conclusion of World War 
II. It is also my contention that 
too much of the market is meas- 
ured in terms of “averages” which 
often represent too small a sec- 
tion of the total market. 


I feel that security prices On a 
broad front stand on sound foot- 
ing at this time from an economic 
standpoint and that value will 
continue to be recognized in the 
security markets. 


To sum up-specifically, security 
prices in 1955, in my opinion, will 
cease to emphasize so strongly the 
“average” stocks and will concen- 
trate importantly on individual 
values wherever available. 


I would like to discuss for a 
moment the outlook. for the. in- 
vestment business. A great deal of 
misunderstanding can arise from 
‘the over- publicized market of 
1954. For more than 20 years the 
securities business was a favorite 
whipping boy. The ogres con- 
jured up by events in 1929 and 
the change of political philosophy 
which came in 1933 are primarily 
responsible. However. let us not 
forget that the securities business 
is one of the most basic to the 
health and well being of a free 
economy. 

Since the 1930’s, because of the 
increased tax level plus factors 
mentioned above, the activity in 
the. securities business has failed 
by a wide margin to keep pace 
with almost every major index of 
our economic progress. It is my 
view, therefore, that 1954 and the 
volume widely discussed as the 
busiest since 1953 was long over- 
due and that just as our nation 
today can proudly point to gen- 
erations of new home owners, life 
insurance policyholders and two- 
ear families, so will we, in the 
future, point with pride to a vast 
increase in the number of share- 
holders and the attendant over- 


all volume in securities transac- 
tions. 

To digress for a moment from 
the listed markets into the most 
basic function of the investment 
business, namely, that of supply- 
ing capital to industry. One prod- 
uct of the comparatively unreal- 
istic level of security prices pre- 
vailing since World War II has 
been the continual resort by cor- 
corporations to the debt method 
for raising new capital. The de- 
sirability of such action is ques- 
tionable, particularly since it does 
not necessarily serve to spread 
the ownership of American indus- 
try. However, it is my feeling 
that, as a result of present recog- 
nition of a more realistic value of 
securities, as indicated in their 
market prices, equity floatations 
will come. back into their own as 
the corporate means for raising 
capital. I point to the proposed 
General Motors offering of $325,- 
060,000 of its common stock as the 


first Outstanding example of this. 


trend. 
In closing, I wish to reiterate 
two main points: 


(1) It is my contention that 
security prices have, at long last, 
assumed a realistic relationship to 
basic economic values and that 
jndividual relationships to cor- 
porate developments will continue 
to be the dominant market factor 
in 1955; and 

(2) It is my firm belief tat 
the securities industry, no longer 
a whipping boy, can assume in 
1955 and beyond, its very impor- 
tant function by broadening the 
ownership of American industry 
and providing that same industry 
with the funds vitally needed to 
continue progress. 


Join Draper, Sears 
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International Banking Session im 
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Irish Catholic Confederacy and 
the Puritan Revolution—Thomas 
L. Coonan — Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Selected Economic Indicators — 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—Public Information Divi- 
sion, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, New York 45, N. Y. 
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Joins Baxter, Williams 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Francis J. 
Crowley is associated with Bax- 
ter, Williams & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building. 


Joins Beer Co. Staff 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Perry H. 
Ginsberg has been added to the 
staff of Beer & Company, Trust 
Company of Georgia Building. 
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Cabell Hopkins Adds 


(Special to Tue Frvanctat CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ga. — Thomas P. 
Molloy has joined the staff of Ca- 
bell Hopkins & Co., Columpus 
Bank & Trust Building. 


Now With Goodbody Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — William Mf. 
Cohen is now connected with 
Goodbody & Co. 1 North -La 
Salle Street. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia Caronicie) 
CHICAGO, Iil.—Thomas J. Ni- 
hill, Jr., has been added to the 
staff of Reynolds & Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 


























Stocks reached new lows 
for the reactionary movement 
this week which, with the 
weakness in Treasury bonds 
under judicious prodding by 
the Federal Reserve, kept 
many observers cautious and 
left to the market itself the 
task of indicating what comes 
next. 

bd ue a 


From a technical stand- 
point the reaction is still well 
within the bounds of a normal 
correction of the spirited ad- 
vance that started early in 
November. A growing body 
of opinion has settled on the 
area around 375 as the bottom 
limit unless the reaction is to 
be more extensive than cur- 
rently expected. The big un- 
known is how far monetary 
policies are going to tame the 
market with the psychological 
effects of a Congressional 
investigation also to be 


weighed. From the stand- 
point of timing, the concensus 
is that a trading range could 
exist for anything from three 
to as much as six months 
without altering anything 


basic. 
ad * ck 


Liquidation Less Urgent 

Selling shows signs of 
abating somewhat in urgency. 
The Jan. 5 setback was on a 
volume of 4,640,000 shares 
while this week’s slump, 
which did approximately the 
same damage to the averages, 
brought out only 3,360,000 
shares. Nearly 1,000 issues 
lost ground in the earlier 
downturn which was whittled 
to 949 losers in this week’s 
harsh handling. The dour note 
was that the latest upset car- 


ried industrials three points 
lower than the previous low 
for the year with the rail 
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average’s new bottom repre- 
senting a smaller retrace- 
ment. 

% ce * 

As had been widely ex- 
pected, the market uneasiness 
found especially vulnerable 
the blue chips that have car- 
ried the bull movement so far 
for so long. Bethlehem Steel, 
Johns-Manville, Westing- 
house, General Electric, U. 5. 
Steel, United Aircraft, Good- 
year, General Motors, 
Allied Chemical and DuPont 
— the “Average” stocks — 
were all prominent on. the 
losing side with losses of two 
to five points when the going 
was rough. Among the rails, 
Rock Island, Santa Fe, Union 
Pacific, Coast Line and II- 
linois Central were similarly 
hard-hit among the index 
carriers. 

% * * 

Apart from the components 
of the averages, there was 
some damage _ sprinkled 
through even the more buoy- 
ant groups. Cement shares, 
for instance, have been in 
independent demand through 
previous storms, but in this 
week’s selling some of the 
losses were sizable ranging to 
more than three points in 
Lone Star Cement. But this 
issue’s loss proved to be only 
momentary and it rebounded 
well once the selling subsided. 


% * * 
Split-Conscious Aircrafts 
Strong 


Aircrafts were among the 
first to meet support with the 
Chinese warfare furnishing a 


ready excuse. Douglas, which 
has had an erratic time of it 
recently, was able to put on 
some soaring exhibitions by 
spurting a handful of points 
at a time with the added help 
of speculation over another 
possible split. This is expected 
in face of the part that the 
issue was divided on a 2-for-1 
basis as recently as last 
Spring after a similar split-up 
in 1951. In the steck split 
category Douglas cedes little 
to any of the other split- 
conscious issues. 


% + % 


The plane makers shared 
their popularity with General 
Dynamics, which acted as a 
star performer on at least one 
multi-point sprint as_ the 
atomic submarine it built 
proved that atomic energy 
could be applied to propul- 
sion. 

* % cd 


The Erratic Oils 


Oils have held to an essen- 
tially erratic course with a 
few sprinters around now and 
then on specific develop- 
ments. Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum was a bit hard hit when 
it was disclosed that a merger 
with Sunray Oil was being 
discussed but Sunray was 
able to breast the selling of 
this week with a modest gain. 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil, 
which featured in one un- 
usual trade of 40,000 shares, 
recovered from rather per- 
sistent heaviness later and in 
a couple of trading hours 
rolled up a gain of about a 
handful of points, which isn’t 


the normal course of this is- 
sue. On the other side of the 
picture, Houston Oil was 
rather prominent on the soft 
side and Standard Oil of Jer- 
sey was also sold down a bit 
easily at times. 
*- 2 % 


Rails, which tipped off the 
latest decline when they re- 
fused to penetrate their pre- 
vious high by a slim margin 
last week, were inclined to 
lag although on strength a 
fair sprinkling of gains of a 
point to two were spotted 
through the group. Missouri 
Pacific and Union Pacific 
were the better acting issues. 
New York Central continued 
to coast for the most, with 
the spirited buying in the is- 
sue at least temporarily 
halted. New Haven fluttered 
downward without any great 
damage and Baltimore & Ohio 
also seemed out of favor at 
least for the present. 


ok cB % 


The electrical equipment 
shares were far from dis- 
tinguished, swaying with the 
varying currents elsewhere 
for a pattern that was mostly 
backing and filling: They 
proved a bit more vulnerable 
to the selling than the list 
generally and showed slow 
recovery powers. Neverthe- 
less, since no important 
ground was lost and they re- 
mained within easy reach of 
the highs, they could best be 
described as in a_ trading 
range. 

ed ue 
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been following an independent 
course for the most and was 
anly mildly nicked by this 
weeks selling pressure. The 
issue subsequently turned 
around and showed mild 
strength after having been in 
something of a downdrift ever 
since its last ex-dividend date. 
The speculation over whether 
this year’s financing will take 
the form of straight debt of 
convertible issues, plus re- 
vival of the age-old stock split 
rumor — this time by a re- 
sponsible house all contrib- 
uted to a cautious air around 
it. 
* * * 
Chemicals Listless 
The chemicals have shown 
little sustained strength and 
have gone through the mo- 
tions with the bulk of the list, 
but without any real convic- 
tion. Allied Chemical and du- 
Pont have been a bit more 
prominent on the losing side 
than on strength when that 
was the direction of the mar- 
ket. The others in the group 
weren't too far out of step 
with this pattern, either. 
* = mt 
Utilities have the distinc- 
tion of being the only group 
that was able to post a peak 
higher .than the year’s ex- 
uberant first day of trading, 
but it didn’t seem to mean 
much to the group or the 
market generally, and their 
performance was somewhat 
drab. Only the high-priced 
People’s Gas furnished any- 
thing in the way of wide 
movements, w it h_ these 
largely meaningless. 
x: a 
A bit of anticipation was a 
sudden breakout on strength 
in Keystone Steel right in the 
middle of a generally soft 
tone. It made a new high on 
a rather fat one-day gain, but 
subsided when the dividend 
was increased 10 cents. The 
issue has been in something 
of a trading hiatus in recent 
years, holding in a narrow 
range of two to four points 
most years since it was split 
3-for-1 in 1948. Nevertheless 


its new high is the best price 
in history for it. 


x me x 


{The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 


Meek in Charge of 
| Harris, Upham Branch 








Thomas B. Meek 


Tomas B. Meek, Manager of 
Midtown Offices for Harris, Up- 
ham & Co., members of tue New 
York Stock Exchange, will be in 
charge of the new’ Harris-Upham 
office opened Jan. 19 at 99 Park 
Avenue. He _ will continue | to 
supervise the existing midtown 


- office at 604 Fifth Avenue. 


Two With Scherck Richter 
(Special to Tue Financtat~- Cxnonicte) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Vernon W. 
Brown and Richard B. Rosenthal 
have joined the staff of Scherck, 
Richter Company, 320 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Charles H. 
Percy, President of the Bell & 
Howell Company, will address the 
luncheon of the Investment Ana- 
lysts Society of Chicago at the 
Georgian Room, Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., Jan. 27. 

The President of Hooker Elec- 
tro-Chemical Company will be 
speaker at the Feb. 10 meeting. 


Joins H. C. Wainwright 


(Specia] to THe FInanciat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Raymond C. 
Swanberg is with H. C. Wainright 
& Co., 60 State Street, members 
of the New York and 
Stock Exchanges. 


With State Bond & Mtg. 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicie) 
NEW ULM, Minn. — Orn W. 
Hier is now with State Bond & 


Mortgage Co., 28 North Minnesota 
Street. 
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are 
new sources before long will be 
tapped to bring us still greater 
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Canada’s Oil Picture 


By J. GERALD GODSOE* 
Vice-President, The British American Oil Company, Ltd. 


After commenting on questions raised because of the intro- 
duction of new forms of energy, Canadian oil executive traces 
briefly growth of Canada’s petroleum. industry. Says the 
smooth transition to Canadian operation of the oil industry 
has been due: First, to the faverable political climate, and 
secondly, to the presence in western Canada of one of the 
world’s greatest oil bearing regions. Describes oil exploration 
activity in Canada, and points out Canada is not only becoming 
self-sufficient in oil, but requires new markets for its products. 


The energy sources of Canada 
vast and varied, and giant 


wonders. The 
demands. of 
our expanding 
economy to 
provide ener- 
Zy, in the 
proper form, 
in the neces- 
sary amounts, 
in the right 
places, at the 
right times are 
most import- 
ant. 

Some ques- 
tions have 
been raised 
. . that the intro- 
duction of new forms of energy— 
for example, nuclear energy—will 
restrict the employment of the 
older forms. This does not dis- 
turb me, nor indeed anyone in the 
oil. industry, because, insofar as 
petroleum is concerned, oil and 
the atom will be partners serving 
the nation—not competitors. Each 
form of energy will have its own 
use—and there will be a need for 
them all. 

We need have no concern about 
too much energy or too many 


forms of energy. The real con- 
cern is that of those less favored 
nations which lack it. 

With energy, therefore, in one 
form or another, as a basic inter- 
est for all of us in this room, I 
would like to tell you something 
of the present day petroleum pic- 


J.. Gerald Godsee 





*An address by Mr. Godsoe before the 


Electric Club of Toronto, Toronto, On- 
tario 


ture in Canada and briefly refer 
to some of the prospects that lie 
ahead, at least as far ahead as it 
is prudent to look at present. 


Transition in the Oil Industry 

If any one had been bold 
enough to forecast in February, 
1947, that by the same date in 
1954 the oil industry would have 
increased its spending on explora- 
tion and deevlopment from $1 
million a month to $1 million a 
day—that refineries would have 
more than doubled, and our con- 
sumption of petroleum products 
have kept pace—that we would 
witness the growth of a gigantic 
maze. of thousands of miles of 
pipelines, including the longest 
pipeline in the world — that our 
crude oil reserves would increase 
from a mere 72 million barrels, by 
3,300% to over 2% billions, he 
would have been dismissed as a 
visionary whose enthusiasm had 
run away with his common sense. 
Yet that—and a great deal more 
—is exactly what the Canadian oil 
industry has succeeded in doing, 
and we who are in the midst of it 
find ourselves still gasping for 
breath. 

It used to be said—and but two 
years ago—that if someone were 
to strike up the “Star Spangled 
Banner” in the lobby of the Pal- 
liser Hotel in Calgary any Friday 
evening, even the two Canadians 
present would stand up. But there 
has been a remarkable transition 
in the oil industry since this quip 
became current. The United 
States oilmen, who have poured 
their money into Western Canada 
at a time when, be it remembered, 
our own investors were somewhat 
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reluctant about anything as spec- 
ulative as searching for oil, have 
been more than generous in pass- 
ing on their technical knowlcdge 
of the industry to an increasing 
number of Canadians and then 
quietly fading out of the picture, 
or becoming assimilated as Ca- 
nadians in the progress of the fast- 
est growing business in this coun- 
try. 

As a result of this, it is common 
now in travelling about the pipe- 
line construction jobs, through the 
oil fields, and in the seismograph 
survey camps, to find Canadians 
holding responsible positions, 
which four or five years ago were 
filled almost exclusively by 
United States citizens with their 
greater experience. The oppor- 
tunities for Canadians to engage 
in valuable contributions to the 
petroleum industry of this coun- 
try are expanding every day, so 
that not only should we be able 
to induce many of the graduates 
of our universities to ignore the 
old appeal ef jobs across the bor- 
der, but young men of the Uniied 
States with the proper training 
are now hooking to the Canadian 
oil. industry as a field in which 
they can progress with the full 
and great development that lies 
ahead. 

The. smooth transition to Ca- 
nadian operation of the Canadian 
oil industry has .been accom- 
plished: mainly through two fac- 
tors which bulk large in the de- 
velopment of oil in any country 
inthe world. In the first place, 
the political climate in which the 
companies operate in Canada has 
been consistently favorable. The 
manner in which our govern- 
ments, both Dominion and Prov- 
vincial, have cooperated with and 
assisted the industry in its prog- 
ress has left little to be desired. 


The second factor, without 
which the progress would have 
been much slower despite the 
favorable climate, is the presence 
in Western Canada of one of the 
world’s greatest potential oil bear- 
ing regions embracing some 800,- 
000 square miles. 


Exploration Activity 
Looking back over the past year 
we can see the culmination of a 
great many promises and 
these some trends can be 
Continued on page 65 
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The Federal Reserve and 
The Treasury Bill Market 


By EDWARD MARCUS 
Assistant Professor Economics, Brooklyn College 


Prof. Marcus, in examining the effects of the Federal Reserve's 
policy to limit open market operations to Treasury Bills, draws 
the conclusion there does not appear to have been any notice- 
able effect of this policy on the Treasury Bill market, and 
what reactions that have occurred were similar to those in 
other areas of the government securities market. Holds this 
may indicate that the money market operates so smoothly that 
shifts affecting Bills are soon communicated to the longer 
maturi'ies, so that the rates on all tend to react alike. 


{n the implementation of its 
monetary policy the Federal Re- 
serve has concentrated its opera- 
tions ihcreasingly in Treasury 
Bills over the 
past few years. 
This was for- 
malized pri- 
vately prob- 
ably in 1952! 
and publicly 
in the Federal 
Reserve 
Board’s an- 
nual _ report 
for 1953 in its 
“Record o f 
Policy Ac- 
tions” of the 
Federal Open 
Market Com- 
mittee for 
Riarch 4-5, 1953. The stated ob- 
jective was to establish the influ- 

icing of monetary and credit 
conditions through variations in 
riember bank reserves as the sole 
a:m, and to remove any uncer- 
tiinty that a particular open mar- 
tect action might be aimed at es- 


' 


i 
; 
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Edward Marcus 


tiblishing some pattern in the 
i:terest rate structure. 
This limitation in the area of 


eperation has been the subject of 
niuch controversy both within and 
outside the System. One has only 
t>» read the remarks of President 
Sproul of the New York Federal 





1 See pages 257-331 of the Dec. 6 and 
7. 1954 Hearings on “United States 
Ficnetary Policy: Recent Thinking and 
Experience” before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report (83rd 
Congress, Second Ssssion). 


Reserve Bank at the December 
hearings to realize the uneasiness 
with which this self-imposed 
“strait-jacket” was donned. The 
issue was debated at these hear- 
ings as one of the main parts of 
the questionnaire on _ over-ail 
monetary policy. 

Much of the thinking, however, 
has been along somewhat theo- 
retical lines, while very little pub- 
lished information has been fur- 
nished about the actual effects of 
the change in technique. One as- 
pect that has hardly been looked 


at is the behavior of Bill rates 
both before and after this nar- 
rowing of operations, to see 
whether it did cause a decided 
change in the character of the 
money market itself. Wth this 
problem in mind the author an- 


alyzed the rate structure and the 
Federal Reserve portfolio, and 


concluded that the effects were 
not as significant as generally 


supposed, particularly for the 
Treasury Bill rate, where the im- 
pact of the change would be felt 
first. 
I 

The investigation, mainly statis- 
tical, pursued two lines of 
thought. One compared the vola- 
tility of the Treasury Bill rate 
before and after the change in 
Reserve technique with the vola- 
tility of other rates in which the 
Reserve no longer operated—Cer- 
tificates of 3-to-5 
vear notes, and 15-year bonds. As 
additional high- 
grade municipals and AAA bonds 
were included. The 


Indebtedness, 
all 


comparison 


also second 
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group of studies centered around 
the Reserve portfolio, comparing 
changes in selected components 
with the behavior of the Treasury 
Bill rate. Weekly changes in the 
totai portfolio of government se- 
curities, both inclusive and exclu- 
sive of repurchase agreements, 
Bill holdings (also inclusive and 
exclusive of repurchase agree- 
ments), and repurchase agree- 
ments were compared with ihe 
Bill rate, both for agreement in 
movement and degree of variance. 
These comparisons, in turn, were 
broken down by years to see if 
the shift in technique made any 
difference in the results. 

This treatment was necessary to 
isolate the effects of open market 
operations effectively. Repurchase 
agreements are Federal Reserve 
purchases of short-term securi- 
ties (usually Treasury Bills) from 
government securities dealers, the 
funds so supplied helping them to 
carry their inventory during a 
period of temporary stringency. 
Once the tightness has passed the 
dealers will repurchase the secu- 
rities, thus extinguishing the re- 
serves previously supplied. As a 
result, unlike other open market 
purchases, the additional reserves 
are short-lived, and do not enter 
the banking system to expand 
credit more generally. Hence, the 
item “total government portfolio 
inclusive of repurchase agree- 
ments” (or “Treasury Bills inclu- 
sive of repurchase agreements” ) 
studies the effects of a particular 
week’s System operations on the 
entire money market; the same 
items exclusive of repurchase 
agreements center attention on 
the money market other than gov- 
ernment securities dealers, and 
the repurchase agreements aim 
primarily at studying the dealers’ 
sector of the money market. 

Statistically it was necessary to 
assume that all repurchase agree- 
ments applied exclusively’ to 
Treasury Bills. This is not quite 
accurate—for example, on Julv 30. 
1952 the repurchase agreement 
total exceeded the Bill holdings 
of the Federal Reserve—but lack- 
ing the desired data, especially for 
the period before April 1953, this 


simplification seemed the most 
realistic. 
The rates selected were those 


published regularly (by weeks) in 


the “Federal Reserve Bulletin,” 
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for new Treasury Bill issues, 9-to- 
12 months issues, 3-to-5 year is- 
sues, U. S. Government long-term 
bonds (“Old Series’ — fully tax- 
able, marketable 2's), Moody’s 
AAA bonds, and Standard and 
Poor’s high-grade municipals. 


II 

Some rather unexpected find- 
ings emerged from this study. Al- 
though the various rates showed 
greater fluctuations after 1952— 
when the new Reserve technique 
went into effect — the Treasury 
3ill rate does not seem to show a 
markedly different pattern from 
that exhibited by the other, long- 
er term issues. All show increas- 
ing volatility in 1953 and the first 
hait of 1954, and then a decline in 
the second half of 1954; in fact, 
the last six months of this past 
year saw changes narrower than 
in the preceding three-and-a-half 
years for most of the selected ma- 
turities. 

The second general conclusion 
is that there does not appear to be 
any noticeable immediate effect 
on the Treasury Bill rate as a re- 
sult of a change in the Reserve’s 
portfolio; that is, the rate does not 
appear to have any close connec- 
tion with the System’s operations 
in the very short run. In any one 
week changes in the Bill rate did 
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not appear to reflect any consist- 
ent connection with changes in 
the System portfolio for that 
week. While over the longer run 
the general level of rates un- 
doubtedly adjusted to the prevail- 
ing policy of the Federal Reserve, 
this would have been the gradual 
workings of the change in re- 
serves and the consequent effects 
on the various money market in- 
stitutions. But in the immediate 
pericd when the Reserve operated 
the Bill market seems to have re- 
mained quite independent in its 
moves. 

Hence it would seem that the 
fear that this limitation of opera- 
tions would cause undue fluctua- 
tions in the area of first impact 
has been greatly exaggerated. 


Ill 

The changes in activity of the 
selected rates can be seen best in 
Table I. There the average week-. 
ly fluctuation for each type is ex- 
pressed as a percenetage of its 
average weekly change for the 
four years 1951-54. The general 
increase after 1952 and then de- 
cline in late 1954 can be seen 
clearly. Significantly, it should be 
noted that, other than for the in- 
crease from 1951 to 1952, the Bill 
rate behaved similarly to the 
other groups. 


TABLE I 
Average Weekly Change of Selected Issues as a Percentage of 
the Average Weekly Change for 1951-54 


1951 
Treasury Bills—New Issues . 45.6% 
Other U. S. Government Issues: 
9-12 Months 75.0 
3-5 Year 83.6 
15 vears (*‘O'd Series”) #2.4 
Municipal (High-grade 116.0 
AAA 107.6 


This table eliminates the effects 
of wider changes in percentage 
points characteristic of the short- 
er-lived issues. For example, in 
1951 the average weekly change 


in the Bill rate was .026 basis 
points, or almost twice that for 
tue 15 years series (.014). But 


since the average weekly fluctua- 
tion for Bills during the four 
years was more than three times 
that for the long term bonds (.057 
compared with .017), its 1951 fluc- 
tuation was much less propor- 
tionately—.026 being but 45.6% of 
057, whereas .014 is 82.4% of .017. 
(For arithmetic reasons yields on 
the longer term issues were car- 
ried to three decimal places, in- 
stead of the more usual two.) 
Hence, the data do not seem to 


indicate that the restriction of 
Federal Reserve operations to 
Treasury Bills after 1952 caused 


any greater impact on that mar- 
ket than was occurring in the 
other sectors at the same time. 
The only difference is in the de- 
cline in the extent of fluctuation 
after mid-1954; unlike the longer 
term issues (other than 9-to-12 
months) the Bill rate did vary 
somewhat more than in 1951 (or 


1954 1954 
1952 1951-52 1953 lIsthalfi 2nd half 
98.0% 71.8% 154.8% 129.6% 74.4% 
67.6 71.3 124.1 155.6 111.1 
73.6 78.6 141.2 142.4 64.0 
97.2 89.8 124.4 139.2 55.2 
64.8 0.4 130.4 100.8 16.8 
73.2 90.4 149.2 97.6 43.2 
for the average of 1951-52) dur- 


the latter half of 1954. 


IV 
The next series of tests centered 
about the immediate reactions of 
the Treasury Bill rate on new is- 
sues to changes in the Federal 


ing 


Reserve System’s government 
portfolio. Since it was not the 
intention to study the longer 


range effects, such as the switch 
to a policy of “active ease,” but 
rather the immediate repercus- 
sions on the money market; 
changes in securities holdings 
were related only to rates in the 
immediately preceding or follow- 
ing week. 

The logic underlying this proce- 
dure can be stated quite simply. 


Two hypotheses governing the 
examined relationship are possi- 
ble. Hypothesis I regards the 


change in the Reserve portfolio 
as the response to money market 
conditions, at least for weekly 
periods. If money becomes tighter 
presumably Treasury Bill rates 
would rise. The Federal Reserve 
might then purchase government 
securities in the open market to 
ease the strain. Here a change in 
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the rate would be followed by a} decreases) im the latter. The other 
similar change in the portfolio—/| line of reasoning, hypothesis Il, 
Increases (or decreases) in the) sees the Bill rate as the response 
_former followed by increases (or| to Federal Reserve actions at- 


TABLE II 


A. Weekly Changes in Selected Federal Reserve Government 
Securities’ Holdings Compared with Changes in Rates on New 
Treasury Bill Issues in the Immediately Preceding Week. 


Agreement* Opposite* No Change* 
1. All Government Securities Including = ’ 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 21 23 8 
1952 27 23 2 
1953 22 20 10 
1954 16 27 10 
2. All Government Securities Excluding 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 17 24 11 
1952 21 25 6 
1953 12 18 22 
1954 14 20 19 
3. Treasury Bills Including 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 27 18 7 
1952 22 15 15 
1953 20 20 12 
1954 17 26 10 
4. Treasury Bills Excluding 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 24 20 8 
1952 20 18 14 
1953 12 19 21 
1954 13 22 18 
5. Repurchase Agreements 
1951 18 4 30 
1952 21 7 24 
1953 22 11 19 
1954 10 i) 34 
*Agreement: Both rese or beth fell. 


Opposite: One rose while the other 
Either or both were the same as the preceding week. 


NOTE: There were 53 Federal Keserve weekly statements in 1954. 


fell. No Change: 


B. Weekly Changes in Selected Federal Reserve Government 
Securities’ Holdings Compared with Changes in Rates on New 
Treasury Bill Issues in the Immediately Succeeding Week. 


Agreement* Opposite* No Change* 
1. All Government Securities Including 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 21 22 8 
1952 19 31 2 
1953 20 22 10 
1954 18 25 15 
2. All Government Securities Excluding 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 20 19 12 
1952 17 29 6 
1953 14 16 22 
1954 9 25 19 
3. Treasury Bills Including 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 17 27 7 
1952 19 18 15 
1953 20 20 12 
1954 19 24 10 
4. Treasury Bills Excluding 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 15 27 9 
1952 23 15 14 
1953 13 18 21 
1954 13 22 18 
5. Repurchase Agreements 
1951 8 12 31 
1952 16 12 24 
1953 138 15 19 
1954 12 8 33 


*Agreement: Both rose or both fell. 


Opposite: One rose while the other 
No Change: 


Either or both were tuc sume us tne preceding week. 
NOTE: Only 51 pairs fer 1%5!. 


fell. 
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tempting to influence the money: 


market. If, for example, the in- 
tention is to tighten credit, the 
System portfolio holdings of gov- 
ernments would drop, and, as a 
result, the pressure would first 
show up in the Bill rate rising 
above its previous level. Here 
changes in the Bill rate would 
follow and be opposite to the 
change in the portfolio; a rise in 
the rate would follow a decline 
in the size of the portfolio (or a 
decline in the rate would follow 
a rise in the portfolio). 

To investigate these two possi- 
bilities a simple sign test was 
used. The significant items of the 
Federal Reserve portfolio—repur- 
chase agreements, Treasury Bills 
(both inclusive and exclusive of 
repurchase agreements), and total 
government securities (also in- 
clusive and exclusive of repur- 
chase agreements) were compared 
with the Bill rate for the immedi- 
ately preceding and succeeding 
weeks. For example, to test the 
first hypothesis in the preceding 
paragraph the portfolio holdings 
as of the Statement date—Wednes- 
day—would be compared with the 
immediately preceding rate on 
new issues of Treasury Bills. This 
was done for each week during 
the four years 1951-54. If the 
hypothesis is correct, there should 
be a high degree of agreement for 
each week; that is, where the Bill 
rate rose, the next Reserve state- 
ment should show an increase in 
the portfolio item, or a drop in 
the rate should see a drop in the 
portfolio item. A similar sign test 
with the comparison of the 
Wednesday portfolio and the im- 
mediately following rate on new 
Treasury Bills would test the sec- 
ond hypothesis — that the action 
went from the Federal Reserve to 
the money market — except that 
the signs should be opposed (in- 
creases in one associated with de- 
creases in the other). 

Contrary to expectations neither 
hypothesis showed much validity. 
At times a rate change would be 
followed by an opposite change in 
the portfolio, at times the two 
moved together. Similarly, port- 
folio changes sometimes were fol- 
lowed by opposite movements in 
the Bill rate—as expected by the 
second hypothesis—but at times 


the rate moved in the same direc- 
tion. For example, in the first 
half of 1951, the change in the 
System’s holdings of all govern- 
ment securities (including those 
covered by repurchase agree- 
ments) moved opposite to the im- 
mediately preceding rate change 
in 15 weeks, similarly in 8, in 1 
week the portfolio was unchanged, 
and in 3 weeks the yields on Bills 
were unchanged. In the second 
half of the same year the two 
moved together in 13 weeks, op- 
posite in 8, while in 4 either yields 
or securities held remained un- 
changed. That is, within the same 
year the extent of agreement was 
low for the first six months, fairly 
high for the next six months. This 
lack of consistentcy persisted 
throughout the four years, and for 
all the selected portfolio items. 
The one partial exception was the 
repurchase agreement figure: for 
1951-53 there was a significant 
degree of agreement between 
changes in Bill rates (up or down) 
and changes in the following week 
in repurchases (up or down), but 
in 1954 the agreement was neg- 
ligible. 

For individual years either hy- 
pothesis could be sustained, of 
course, but if correct the agree- 
ment should have persisted 
throughout the period. Such was 
not the case, either for the years 
before or after the concentration 
of open market operations in the 
Bill market. For example, in 1954 
the total portfolio exclusive of 
repurchase agreements changed in 
a direction opposite to the suc- 
ceeding bill rate—hypothesis H— 
in 25 out of 34 weeks (the port- 
folio having been inactive in the 
remaining weeks). But in 1951 
the two were in opposite agree- 
ment only half the time, and in 
the latter half of 1953 the hy- 
pothesis was actually contradicted 
—in 10 out of 15 changes in the 
portfolio the Bill rate moved in 
the same direction. In other 
words, increases in the Reserve’s 
holding of government securities, 
which should have eased the 
money market, were followed by 
increases in the Bill rate, or an 
indication of a tighter credit sit- 
uation! (Conversely, of course, 


for decreases in the portfolio.) 
Only by arguing that without the 
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System’s intervention the rates 
would have moved even further 
up (or down) could such reactions 
be rationalized, but such a state- 
ment, obviously, cannot be readily 
tested. 

For those interested in the com- 
plete data, table Il-gives the find- 
ings for each year. 


Vv 


The final group of tests at- 
tempted to assess the influence of 
Federal Reserve activity on the 
volatility of the Bill market. Here 
the same selected portfolio items 
—repurchase agreements, Bill 
holding (inclusive and exclusive 
of repurchase agreements) and 
total government securities (in- 
elusive and exclusive of repur- 
chase agreements)were studied to 
see whether their changes made 
the Bill rate move variable than 
when the Federal Reserve was 
inactive. However, since there 
were few weeks wherein the Sys- 
tem was out of the market the 
conclusions based on these results 
eannot be considered too good a 
guide. 

For repurchase agreements the 
evidence does indicate that the 
System operations made for 
greater changes in the rates. For 
example, in the first half of 1952, 
in those weeks in which there 
had been a change in repurchase 
agreements, the succeeding changes 
in the Bill rate averaged .079 
(basis points), whereas during the 
same six months, for those weeks 
in which total repurchase agree- 
ments remained unchanged, the 
average Bill rate change was only 
.047. This greater change because 
of Federal Reserve intervention 
increased during the period that 
the Open Market Committee was 
limiting its operations to Treasury 
Bills; in 1951-52 the average rate 
changes during those weeks when 
the System was active exceeded 
the inactive weeks’ changes by a 


quarter (.051 compared with .041), 
whereas in 1953-54 it was almost 
a half greater (.087 compared with 
.060). 

For the other portfolio items 
tested the differences were less 
marked, and no consistent pattern 
appears evident. In some years 
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— By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 





This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Traditionally St. Paul Fire & 
Marine is the first fire or casualty 
cor-pany to report its annual re- 
sults and this year was no excep- 
tion. The report is a good one. 
Despite the hurricanes whose toll 
now bids fair to reach $300 mil- 
lion, the worst hurricane year in 
history, St. Paul’s total adjusted 
earnings work out to $3.02 per 
common share contrasted with 
$3.06 a year ago. Investment in- 
come rose 5% to $2.01 per share. 
Premium writings advanced 2%. 
The real boost came in net asset 
or liquidating value from $33.72 
to $39.16 or up 16%. 

More detailed figures, showing 
the breakdown between insurance 
and investment operations, appear 
in the accompanying table. 

The avalanche of insurance 
company reports will begin to- 
ward the end of the month. It is 
believed, however, that few fire 
or multipline companies. will 
have reports superior to that of 
St. Paul and, because of the hur- 
ricanes many will show reduced 
Consolidated— 

Net premiums written 

Net premiums earned 

Statutory underwriting profit 

Est. equity unern. prem. res. 

Adjusted underwriting earnings 

Net investment income 

Federal taxes 

Total adjusted earnings ; 

Net asset or liquidating value 


earnings compared with 1953. This 
will not be true of casualty com- 
panies. St. Paul’s casualty subsid- 
iary illustrates the trend clearly, 
statutory underwriting profits of 
$3,897,000 versus $2,933,000 a year 
ago, a rise of 34% before taxes. 
Other companies are expected to 
announce similar results. 

On the whole 1954 reports, as 
those of 1953, for fire and mul- 
tipline companies must be read 
with a great deal of caution. The 
dominating influences in both 
years have been the abnormal 
number and magnitude of the 
hurricanes, particularly on the 
Eastern Seaboard. Hurricanes, at 
least up to now, have not been 
underwritten in the sense that 
companies have scrupulously 
avoided the Eastern Seaboard as 
a hurricane belt. Demage result- 
ing therefrom has been viewed 
as a “act of God” and the compa- 
nies themselves are inclined to 
credit favorable hurriance experi- 
ence more to good luck than good 
management. 1955 may see the 

19548 195% Change % 
$109,206,194 $106,933,190 2.1% 
106,158,670 106,668,000 — 0.5 

5,041,713 8,570,630 

1,132,787 44,232 

6,174,500 8,614,862 

6,427 280 6,067 ,634 

2,949,717 4,889,697 

9,652,063 9,792,799 
125,317,476 107,904,000 
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other side of the coin. Those com- 
panies which were hurt in 1954 
may, under more normal wind- 
storm experience and higher rates, 
show sharply higher overall un- 
derwriting earnings in 1955. A 
poor 1954 report may therefore be 
more of an invitation to buy 
rather than sell. 

Meanwhile rates continue to 
trend downward in the fire field, 
not only in the straight fire but 
in auto physical damage. And yet 
thus far fire losses have more than 
kept pace with the general level 
of fire rates, fire losses being off 
4% for the first 11 months and 
94% in November. Auto physi- 
cal damage (fire, theft, collision) 
has been unusually profitable for 
some years and rate cuts appear 
justified. The steadily increasing 
car population and demand for all 
kinds of auto insurance would 
appear to hold rate cuts and com- 
petition within moderate levels. 
There is no necessity for a “cycle” 
in auto insurance, whether physi- 
cal damage, liability or property 
damage. 

The outlook for 1955 appears 
favorable for both fire and cas- 
ualty companies unless the big 
wind blows again. In fact if the 


law of averages is not “repealed” 
a normal hurricane year should 
send fire (in particular) and mul- 
tipline (in part) underwriting 
profits higher. Thus the outlook 
at the beginning of 1955 is dif- 
ferent from that of mid-1954 when 
an 11% average underwriting 
profit in the first half made it ap- 
pear that peak profits had been 
reached and that 1955 and 1956 
were bound to be lower. And it 
is rising underwriting profits 
which traditionally have proved 
most exhilarating to insurance 
company stockholders. 





Fall River Lowell 
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Texcrete Structural 
Offering Underwritten 


Texcrete Structural Products 
Co. is offering to common stock- 
holders of Texas Industries, Inc., 
of record Dec. 10, 1954, the right 
to subscribe on or before Jan. 27, 
1955 for 350,779 shares of Texcrete 
stock (par 10 cents) at $3 per 
share on the basis of one Texcrete 
share for each Texas Industries 
share held (with an oversubscrip- 
tion privilege). The offering is 
underwritten by a group of under- 
writers, headed by Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co. of Dallas, Tex., and 
Russ & Co. of San Antonio, 
Tex., who will reoffer any unsub- 
scribed stock at $3.50 per share. 

Texcrete is engaged in the pro- 
duction of monolithic structural 
concrete products. Proceeds from 
its financing will be added to the 
general funds of the company and 
applied to such corporate purposes 
as the board of directors in the 
future may determine to be neces- 
sary or desirable in the business. 
The company contemplates possi- 
ble expenditures for additional fa- 
cilities. When all of the new se- 
curities are sold, Texas Industries 
will own approximately 36% of 
the then outstanding stock of the 
company. In addition, Texas In- 
dustries has an option to purchase 
an additional 200,000 shares with- 
in two years at $3.50 per share. 


Frank V. Lawrence, Jr. 


Frank Vinton Lawrence, Jr., 2 
partner of Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, investment counsel, died 
today at his home, 191 Brayton 
Street, after a brief illness. He 
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Smith, La Hue Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, Cuzonicie) 

S. PAUL, Minn. — Arthur M: 
Carlson has become affiliated 
with Smith, La Hue & Co., Pioneer 
Building. In the past he was as- 
a with John G. Kinnard 

Oo. 


Joins King Merritt 
(Special) to THe Frnanciat CHronicie) 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.— Thomas 
L. Walsh has become connected 
with King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
Woodruff Building. 


With Eisele Axtell 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicie) 


OMAHA, Neb.—Kay L. Bred- 
ensteiner has become affiliated 
with Eisele, Axtell & Redelfs, 
Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing. 


With Clement A. Evans 


(Special to Tue Financia CHronicie) 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Lester J. 
Blackstone Jr. is now affiliated 
with Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 





REPORT OF CON DITION OF 


Colonial Trust 
Company 


of New York 20, N. Y., a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, at the close of 
business on December 31, 1954, published 
in accordance with a call made by the 
Superintendent of Banks pursuant to the 
provisions of the Banking Law of the State 
of New York, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of this district pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act. 


ASSETS 


Cash, balances with other 

banking institutions, in- 

cluding reserve balances, 

and cash items in process 

of collection ____________ $16,634,686.92 
United States Government 

obligations, direct . 18,152,095.37 
Obligations of States and 

political subdivisions__- 2,684 231.96 
Other bonds, notes, and de- 

bentures - States Aum 1 422,437.86 
Federal Reserve Bank stock_ 78,000.60 
Loans and. discounts (in- 

eluding $7,192.69 over- 

drafts) - + 
Banking premises owned, 

$83,824.64, furniture and 

fixtures $190,365.62 ______ 274,190.26 
Customers’ liability to this 

institution on acceptances 

outstanding - 
Other assets - 


25,684,359.31 


8,348.38 
380,284.49 





TOTAL ASSETS $65,318,634.55 





Demand deposits of individ- 
uals, partnerships, and 
corporations oe eee 

Time deposits of individuals, 
paitnerships, and corpo- 
rations 

Deposits of 
Government _______-_ 

Deposits of States and po- 
litical subdivisions - a 

Deposits of banking institu- 
tions 7 niidoenaia . 

Other deposits (certified and 
officers’ checks, etc.) 
TOTAL 

DEPOSITS $60,851,081.81 

Acceptances executed by or 
for account of this institu- 
tion and outstanding 

Other liabilities 


$46,297,856.82 


ee 1,875,303.55 
United States 
922,836.69 
1,026,965.31 
9,662,089.83 


1,066 ,029.61 


51,878.49 
437,042.70 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (not 
including subordinsted 
obligations shown below) $61,340,003.00 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


$2,200,000.00 
1,600,090.00 
90,391.55 


Capital +t 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Reserves (and retirement ac- 
count for preferred capital) 88 .240.00 

TOTAL CAPITAL AC- 

COUNTS $3,978,631.55 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS $65,318,634.55 
tThis institution's capital 
$1,200,000.00 of capital notes 
tures; and common stock 
value of $1,000,000.00 
MEMORANDA 
Assets pledged or assigned to 
secure liabilites and for 
other purposes 


consists of 
and deben- 
with total par 


$2,476,430.46 
I, Prank A. Hayes, Asst. Treasurer of the 

above-named institution, hereby certify 

that the above statement is true to the 

best of my knowledge and belief 

FRANK A. HAYES. 


Correct——Attest: 


FRANK S. BEEBE |} 
E. F. KINKEAD }Directors 
JAMES S. CARSON } 


















NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 


CAPITALIZATIONS 


| AND BANKERS 





John J. McCloy, Chairman of 
The Chase National Bank ef the 
City of New Yerk, and J. Stewart 
Baker, Chairman of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, of New 
York, ahmnounced on Jan. 14 that 
the respective Boards of Directors 
of the two institutions are in 
agreement on basic terms to merge 
the two institutions, subject to the 
approval of the appropriate au- 
thorities and the shareholders of 
the respective institutions. The 
plan is to merge the Chase Na- 
tional Bank into the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company and to con- 
tinue the functions of the two 
institutions under the charter of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany which was originally issued 
by the New York Legislature in 
1799. Based on the Dec. 31, 1954 
published figures the enlarged in- 
stitution would have total re- 
sources in excess of $7.5 billion. 
On consummation of the merger 
it is contemplated that the capital 
funds would approximate $500 
million. 

It was emphasized that the 
merger would result in a joinder 
of the two banks rather than a 
taking over of one bank by the 
other. The combined institution 
would continue to operate as a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. The 
name of the combined institution 
would be “The Chase Manhattan 
Bank” and its first Board of Di- 
rectors will consist of 15 members 
of the Board of Directors of Chase 
and 10 members of the Board of 
Directors of Manhattan. 

It is contemplated that John J. 
McCloy, as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the combined in- 
stitution, and J. Stewart Baker, as 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and President, will be the 
chief executive officers. Percy J. 
Ebbott, President of Chase, has 
agreed to continue as a Vice- 
Chairman of the combined insti- 
tution, although he has reached 
retirement dge, in order that the 
continuing: institution may have 
the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience in the integration and 
administration of the busines of 
the two banks. It is likewise con- 
templated that Graham B. Blaine, 
Vice-Chairman of Manhattan, will 
continue in that position and that 
Lawrence C. Marshall, who is now 


President of Manhattan, will be- 
come an Executive Vice-President 
of the continuing institution. It is 


also contemplated that Edward L. 
Love, George Champion and 
David Rockefeller, who at present 
are Senior Vice-Presidents of 
Chase, will become Executive 
Vice-Presidents of the continuing 
institution. It is further contem- 
plated that all other personnel of 
the two banks will continue with 
the combined institution. 


The terms agreed on provide 
that upon the merger the continu- 
ing institution will have outstand- 
ing 12 million shares of common 
stock. Upon the merger becom- 
ing effective, the stockholders of 
Chase will become holders of 114 
shares of the capital stock of the 
continuing institution for each 
share of capital stock of Chase 
held by them, and the stockhold- 
ers of Manhattan will continue to 
hold the number of shares of cap- 
ital stock held by them prior to 
the merger. There are now 7.4 
million shares of Chase stock and 
2.75 million shares of Manhattan 
stock outstanding. It is the pres- 
ent expectation that the combined 
earnings will enable the enlarged 
bank to pay dividends at the an- 
nual rate of $2.20 per share on 
stock to be outstanding after the 
merger. 


The combined institution would 
have a city-wide system of 87 of- 
fices, which will effectively cover 
the business and residential areas 
of the city, with 37 offices in the 
Borough of Manhattan, 35 in the 
Borough of Queens, nine in 
Brooklyn, and six in the Bronx. 
There is no problem of overlap- 
ping in the branch locations of 
the two banks in the four bor- 
oughs where they operate. Chase, 
prominently identified in com- 
mercial and world-wide banking, 
would bring to the continuing 
bank, in addition to its local 
branches, its 17 branches in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Japan, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama and 
the Canal Zone, and its five rep- 


resentatives’ offices in Mexico, 
Argentina, Italy, India and Le- 
banon. 


In confirming their plans for 
the merger, Messrs. McCloy and 
Baker emphasized their purpose 
to unite the two banks solidly on 
a basis which would reflect in 
terms of directorship and manage- 
ment positions the concept of the 
merger as a joinder of forces of 
the two banks. 


&: bai 


cd 


George A. Mooney, New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, 
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announces the appointment of Ru- 
dolph W. Stewart as his Executive 
Assistant. Mr. Stewart is a form- 
er member of The New York 
“Times,” having served on that 
newspapers from 1929 to 1949. 
Since then, he has specialized in 
financial, industrial and banking 
public relations. He was born in 
New York City and attended New 
York University. 
+ * % 

The Board of Directors of The 
Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York on Jan. 19 elected 
George C. Textor as Presidlent. 
It was also announced that James 








G. Blaine, who has been President 
since 1927, was elected Chairman 
of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer for the year 1955. Mr. 
Textor, the new President, has 
spent his entire business career 
with the bank, having started Jan. 
2, 1916. He became an oficer in 
1927, and in 1950, Executive Vice- 
President. On Jan. 17, 1952, he 
was elected to the bank’s Board 
of Directors. Mr. Textor is a di- 
rector of numerous other com- 
panies including Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
American Bosch Arma Corp., and 


Liberty Products Corp. Announce- 
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ment was also made of the fol- 


lowing promotions. James G. 
Baldwin, Vice-President to Vice- 
President and Secretary; Charles 
F. Mansfield and James F. 
Schneider to Vice-President; Roy 
S. Greer and Ernest Hanel to As- 
sistant Vice-President; Aksel An« 
cerson, Harry Baechtold, Walter 
Graf, Kenneth Jones, and Martin 
Oberlanaer to Assistant Treasurer, 


R. Gould Morehead has been 
elected a Trustee of the Harlem 
Savings Bank of New York, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 


Continued on page 109 
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REVENUE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AQF 


CORPORAT 


i BONDS 





$ 5,000,000 City & County of San Francisco, Calif. 
N.E. 6% Various Purpose 
43,250,000 City of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Various Purposes 1/1 


$ 55,000,000 

31 

50,000,000 
7/1/55-80 





The Atlantic Refining Co. 


1% Dets., 1/15/79 


Commonwealth Edison 
Ist Mtg. 3%, 5/1/84 


233,000,000 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 20,000,000 Food Fair Stores, Inc. " 
Penna. Tpke. Rev. 3.10%, Series of 1954 337% S.F. Debs., 9/1/74 
6,000,000 Florida State Improvement Comm., 150,000,000 poet agg oe bg 
Broward County Rev. 11/1/60-83 “74/0 \W- ben ods a VE: SERS. 
160,000,000 Kansas Turnpike Authority 30,000,000 Houston Lighting & Power 
thine ; , Ist Mrg. 3%, 3/1/89 
33%, 10/1/94 5 neat Oe ed 
f = ee 60,000,000 Hlinois Central Railroad 
10,000,000 has Rem Sie Sead District Ist Mtg. 334%, 9/15/89 
227% : te ; 50,000,009 The Kansas City Southern Rwy. Co. 
20,000,000 Los Angeles City High School District Ist Meg. “C”, 34%, 12/1/84 
21470, °C” 7/1/55-79 30,000,000 Ohio Edison 
79,800,000 Mackinac Bridge Authority, Michigan, Ist Meg. 344%, 11/84 
4% Bridge Rev., 1/1/94 30,000,000 Pacific Power & Light Co. 
239,000,000 Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 3h 47%, 8/1/84 
3.30% Tpke. Rev. 5/1/94 25,000,009 Public Service Co. of Indiana 
23 OF ‘ 
19,510,000 New Housing Authority Bonds 5 300,000. P teh = Car Co. | 
pes F : 5,300,008 sssed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
75,100,000 New Jersey Turnpike Authority 41.0. Suh ( a Debs. 10/149 
314% Tpke. Rev. (1950 Issue), 1/1/85 ea Sat ; Ne 
si 2,000,000 Servomechanisms, Inc. 
27,200,000 New Jersey Turnpike Authority ” 3% Conv. Deb. due 12/1/65 
3%, Second Series, 7/1/88 20,000,009 Southern Natural Gas 
75,000,000 New York State Thruway Authority Ist Mtg. 344%, 2/1/74 
Gen. Rev. “A” 1/1/64-79 $000,000 State Loan & Finance Corp. 
225,000,000 New York State Thruway Authority 334% Deb., 5/1/66 
Gen. Rev. “A” 7/1/94 8,000,000 State Loan & Finance Corp. 
335,000,000 Power Authority of the State of New York q >To Conv. Deb., 9/45 — 
Rev. 3.20%, 1/1/95 125,000,000 Tennessee Gas Transmission 
», 31442, 2 73 
100,000,000 State of Connecticut Expressway ‘ lst Meg. eg ' - a 
Rev. & M. F. Tax Bonds 65,000,000 soe Gas Transmission 
414% Debs., 9/1/74 
180,000,000 State of Maryland tate a. : 
Bridge & Tunnel Rev. Serials & Terms 17,000,000 Texas Eastern Trans. Corp. 
' ks bape ste 434%, Debs., 3/1/74 
9,200,000 State of South Carolina “0.5 200,000,000 United States Steel Corporation 
State Institution Bonds 4/1/55-74 Serial Debs.. 8/1/33-64 
95,000,000 State of Virginia — aE, es 12,000,000 West Penn Power Co. 
3% Toll Rev., Series 1954, 9/1/94 Ist Meg. 3% “P”, 41/84 > 
7,000,000 State of West Virginia 10,000,000 Winn & Lovett Grocery 
415%, Tpke. Rev., 12/1/89 314%, S. F. Debs., 4/1/74 
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| From Washington 
| Ahead of the News 


t By CARLISLE BARGERON = 











It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that in Mr. Eisenhower we 
bave a man in the White House 
who is less susceptible to propa- 
Ganda or 
whipped up 
agitation than 
any President 
within the 
memory of 
the oldest in- 
habitant. 
Roosevelt the 
Great was in- 
disputably a 
leader and a 
very “strong” 
man but a lot 
of his popu- 
larity was due 
to his facility 
in bending to 
every wind that blew up from the 
hinterlands. The demagog Huey 
Long was a thorn in his flesh and 
kept him on the jump trying to 
keep abreast with Huey’s slogan 
“Every Man a King.” Social se- 
curity came out of Dr. Townsend’s 
agitation that every old man be 
given $200 a month. 

One episode will serve to show 
Harry Truman’s weakness in the 
face of popular clamor. Congress 
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passed a bill by Senator Kerr of 
Oklahoma, to exempt natural gas 
production, not distribution, from 
Federal regulation. He and Tru- 
man were close friends. There 
was every indication that Tru- 
man was for the bill. 
Immeciately it passed, the Pub- 
lic Power propagandists set up an 
awful clamor that it meant in- 
creased costs to the users of na- 
tural gas. Governors of several 
consumer states joined in the 
propaganda. Truman vetoed the 
bill. Then the Federal Power 
Commission got the word that 
Truman didn’t really care whether 
it regulated the industry or not 
and the Commission sidestepped 
it. Everybody was satisfied, the 
Public Power propagandists and 
the natural gas producers. Some- 
time ago, however, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Commission 
had to accept jurisdiction. A big 
fight at this session will be over 
the efforts to pass another bill 
similar to the one Truman vetoed. 
Certainly neither Roosevelt nor 
Truman would have stood up 
against the agitation around the 
Dixon-Yates contract to build a 
power plant on the periphery of 
the TVA. Of course, neither would 
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have sponsored such a contract 
but had they done so they would 
have turned flip flops when the 
agitation began. 

Mr. Eisenhower has not only 
stood fast, and the indications are 
that he will win in the end, but 
his annual budget gave TVA a 
decided kick in the pants. He 
will have the Public Power crowd 
on his neck with renewed fervor 
now. 

What really surprises’ me, 
though, is that his budget reveals 
he is still resisting the Education 
lobby, just about the most voci- 
ferous in this country. Whether 
the alleged shortage of grade 
school facilities is a national prob- 
lem, I don’t know, but the Edu- 
cation lobby is. 


It had been counting strongly 
on President Eisenhower’ and 
Oceta Culp Hobby to move the 
Federal Government into the 
schools with a tremendous out- 
pouring of Federal money. I don’t 
know just exactly why, except 
that Mrs. Hobby is a woman and 
nearly all of our outstanding and 
energetic women find that joining 
in the chorus about the inade- 
quacy of schools affords a good 
outlet for their talents and Mr. 
Hisenhower being a world minded 
man is supposed to have a broad, 
high level view on matters of this 
kind. The lobby’s disappointment 
at not finding a one or two billion 
dollar item in the budget for 
schools is keen. In fact, accom- 
panying publication of the budget 
was a lot of handwriting by “lib- 
eral” columnists and commenta- 
tors. You will see a lot more with 
the “liberal” members of Congress 
joining in. 

Frankly, I thought the President 
had succumbed to the lobby in his 
State of the Union message when 
he said he recognized the need for 
the Federal Government to act as 
a “catalyst” among the states in 
their school problems. But it ap- 
pears now that he didn’t mean the 
Federal Government should go in 
for school construction, but should 
establish some sort of a research 
agency. 


Schools have become a problem 
to me on the State level. Ever 
since my young manhood I have 
been told that the thing to do 
was to own my home, then noth- 
ing could disturb me. I would be 


secure against the peaks and val- 
leys of our economy. 

Well, I own my home in Mary- 
land just outside of Washington 
but it is not necessarily mine for 
keeps. I have still got to have an 
income beyond what social secur- 
ity [ will get to pay the taxes on 
it and 80° of these taxes are for 
schools. The population in our 
county has been steadily increas- 
ing for years and with it has been 
a steady increase in my school 
taxes. 

The theory of mass production 
is lowered costs—in automobiles, 
food, clothing and whatnot. It 
seems to me that with more fam- 
ilies and more children moving 
out here the cost for schools for 
the individual taxpayer should go 
down, not up. But up it goes— 
100% in the last 10 years. 


Klee, Weiss, Sachnoff 
Join Arthur Krensky 


CHICAGO, I1l.—Albert H. Klee, 
John J. Weiss, Jr., and Morey D. 
Sachnoff have joined Arthur M. 
Krensky & Co., Inc., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges, it was announced by 
Arthur M. Krensky, President. 
Mr. Weiss was appointed Sales 
Manager of the Chicago office 
succeeding Alfred J. Betar, who 
has been named Vice-President 
in charge of national sales. 

Mr. Krensky also announced 
the promotion of H. B. Shaine of 
the firm’s Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
office to the position of Vice- 
President in charge of that office. 
Edward Silverstein has been ap- 
pointed a registered representa- 
tive in the Grand Rapids office. 

Messrs. Klee, Weiss and Sach- 
noff formerly were associated 
with the brokerage firm of Straus, 
Blosser and Mcwuuwelill O1 CuiCagu 
for many years. 


Joins Carter Harrison 
to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
EVANSVILLE, Wis. — Paul P. 
Pullen has become associated 
with Carter H. Harrison & Co. of 
Chicago. Mr. Pullen was formerly 
Evansville representative for the 
Marshall Company and prior 
theerto was for many years with 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
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Bankers Offer Toledo 
Edison Pfd. & Com. 


Public offering of 400,000 shares 
of common stock and_ 100,000 
shares of new 4.25% cumulative 
preferred stock, $100 par value, 
of The Toledo Edison Co. was 
made yesterday (Jan. 19) by un- 
derwriting groups headed jointly 
by The First Boston Corp. and 
Collin, Norton & Co. The common 
stock is priced at $14.25 per share 
and the preferred at $100 per 
share and accrued dividends from 
Dec. 1, 1954. 


The utility company will apply 
the proceeds of the sale in part 
to the payment of revolving 
credit notes outstanding in the 
amount of $5,270,000. The balance 
of proceeds will be applied to 
construction expenditures which 
for the period 1955 through 1957 
are estimated at $41,000,000. The 
most important items in the con- 
struction is a new steam generat- 
ing plant being erected just east 
of Toledo. The initial unit will 
be one turbo-generator with a 
net capacity of 135,000 kw. Cost 
of the plant with the initial unit 
is estimated at $29,350,000 of 
which $13,900,000 was expended 
through 1954. 


The new preferred stock is sub- 
ject to redemption at $104.25 per 
share if redeemed on or prior to 
Dec. 1, 1959. 


Giving effect to this financing, 
including payment of revolving 
credit notes, the company will 
have outstanding 310,000 shares 
of $100 par value preferred stock 
in three series, 5,160,125 of com- 
mon stock of $5 par value and 
$62,125,000 of funded debt. 

Toledo Edison provides electric 
service in a territory in north 
western Ohio covering about 2,500 
square miles, including Metropoli- 
tan Toledo. Population of the area 
is around 564,000. For the 12 
months ended Nov. 30, 1954 the 
company reported operating rev- 
enues of $34,445,905 and net in- 
come of $5,753,071, equal after 
preferred dividends, to $1.02 per 
share on the common. 

The company has paid dividends 
on the common stock each year 
since 1922. Since 1950 dividends 
have been paid quarterly at the 
annual rate of 70 cents per share. 
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Eisenhower's Foreign Trade Policy 
—A Move ia the Right Direction 


By SAMUEL W. ANDERSON* 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Asserting the Administration’s foreign economic policy is 
“a mod_rate and well-conceived step in the direction we should 
move,” Mr. Anderson discusses the motives and objectives of 
the President’s foreign trade program recently submited to 
Congress. Stresses importance of expanded foreign trade in 
the national interest. Points out economic progress in the world 
requires further development of the resources of many coun- 
tries, and therefore it is in our interest to encourage flow 
of U. S. capital abroad. Explains purposes of the proposed 
International Financial Corporation 
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encourage; CONVERTIBILITY— 
wnicn we wisn to tacilitate; and 
1} RADE—whicn we wish to ex- 
pand.” 

As I have atready stated, the 
debate and discussion of the past 
two years has been all to the 
good. But now is the time for 
decision and action. We must 
study the President’s recom- 
mendations and make up our 
minds whether we believe them to 
be sound and wise in the direc- 
tion in which they point. If they 
are, as I firmiy believe they are, 
it is our obligation to give him 
our maximum support. Above all, 
we should urge our representa- 
tives in Congress to move rapidly 
towards clear-cut decisions. It 
would indeed be a great tragedy 
if this debate left the President, 




















The President has just renewed 
his request to the Congress to 
enact the necessary legislation to 
enable him to carry on his Ad- 
. Ministratuon’s 
f a-r-e.i g.n 


sition of world leadership requires 


us 


sions, 


on 
pu 


for these decisions and of the di- 


his Administration, the American 
people and the Congress in a 
fuzzy state of indecision. Indeci- 
sion invites frequent patchwork 
actions which obscure the direc- 
tion in which our national interest 


to make enduring policy deci- 
In our democracy, we can 
ly do this if there is substantial 
blic understanding of the basis 


lies. 
economic rection in which we are moving. a ier : 
policy. Since As a member of ine susen- _, Dis is not a matter of partisan- 
+ 3 ’ ; ; ship. As in other parts of our 
it is my deep hower Admunistration, | am proud | =: : : ve 
. : : : : uae ar foreign policy, we must as citi- 
conviction to have had some part in the 
‘ a b zens regardless of party, con- 
that the discussion and debate of the last “~.”” ,. 
: , : 1a scientiously face up to the soul- 
President’s two years. Under the inspiring : ‘ os 
ses thet : searching task of determining the 
program in leadership of the President and national . inderant We anenkd 
_this field is a as a result of the yeoman service ee ro the eesidanita 
moderate and of my good friend Clarence tl d ee od. theaneahs the 
well-con- Randall, we have not only de- P pf esata gr ug 


ceived step in 





bipartisan Randall Commission to 


relope ntegrated set of mod- : ; : 
th lirecti velo} ed on 3 8 . d's = 3 which he gave just this one in- 
e direction erate policy proposals, which : a oe e 
: hich ts ee r “ys : , struction—‘‘Above all,” he _ said, 
in whic we move in the right direction, but <, : : é ema 
should nei ~~ ge 2 ‘ I urge you to follow one guiding 
snou move, we also all have a keener under- ntietate’ Wak ie balk in Cle on 
, > . 4 . : 4 I . < . » — 
I am very Samuel W. Anderson standing of what the shouting is , 


happy for this 
opportunity co discuss it with you. 
The two years of study and 
debate since the Administration 
took office have brought the 
sues relating to our foreign trade 
policy into sharper focus than 
ever before. Never before has 
there been as clear or as wide- 
spread public understanding -of 
the national interest in _ inter- 
national trade. Never before have 
so many cf us— husinese-n 
sumers — individually recognized 
our stake in foreign trade. Most 


is- 


all about. 


M 


tively, 
whether we believe 


in 


work towards acceptance 


pl 


ciples throughout the free world. 


De 


competition so that we are 


to 
as 


Do we believe firmly enough in a 
freemarket so that we 


tional interest.” 

It is also important to remember 
that the President’s. series of 
recommendations are moderate 
and directional. These policies are 
not great about-faces. They are 
not radical changes in our official 
attitude. On virtually every sub- 
ject they are designed to move 
carefully and not too hastily 
towards the President’s broad ob- 
jectives. 

It is proper that as we face 
the rest of the world, the direc- 
tion of our policies be stable and 


Stated in its simplest terms, as 
r. Randall has done so effec- 
the basic policy issue is 
firmly enough 
enterprise system to 
and ap- 
underlying prin- 


our tree 


ication of its 
enough in 
w'lline 
accept competition from abroad 
well as competition at nome’ 


» we believe firmly 


would like 


of us now know that international tg qo our part towards the de- Clearly evident. Our policy deci- 
trade is not the private preserve yelopment of such a market Sions may be changed in detail 
of a few exporters and importers, throughout the free world? Will bY the march of events, but we 


but is rather an important factor 
in our national economic life with 
important effects on our material 


we work with our friends abroad 


to 


climate throughout the free world 


must constantly bear in mind our 
objectives and goals. The topog- 


improved investment ‘ 
P raphy may require that the road 


wards an 


our exports rather than to accept 
a moaerate and gradual expan- 
sion in Our imports. Surely none 
of us wants to continue to give 
away the fruits of our labor 
through programs of unrequited 
assistance for one cay longer than 
the emergency for which these 
programs were created. Certainly 
the. practical businesslike ap- 
proach is to seil abroad as much 
as our customers can pay for and 
let them earn their payments in 
the form of slowly increasing im- 
perts. All the worid wants Amer- 
ican goods in increasing amounts. 

Thus the objectives of the Ad- 
ministration as announced by the 
President are clear and should 
meet with general agreement. 
These are the goals towards which 
we must move if we are to have a 
foreign economic policy genuinely 
in the national interest. 

The program recommended by 
the President to carry us forward 
towards these goals should simi- 
larly receive the full support of 
the overwhelming majority of our 
citizens if they are given the op- 
portunity to understand it well. 


The Tariff Phase of the 
President’s Program 
The tariff phase of the Presi- 
dent’s program are perhaps the 
best example of the moderate and 


gradual approach towards the 
Administration’s objectives. It 


“sradual and selective 
our tariffs.” 

Within the framework of a 
three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the President re- 
quested authority to take any one 
of three alternative forms of ac- 
tion with respect to a given com- 
modity, either to reduce the 


embodies 
revision 


a 
of 


(a) 





on the 
buying side 
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rate by not more than 5% of the 
present rate in each.of the three 
years, or (b) in the event that 
the commodity is not being im- 
ported or is being imported only 
in negligible volume to reduce the 
1945 rate by not more than 50% 
over the three-year period, or (c) 
in the event that the existing raie 
is more than 50% ad valorem or 
its equivalent, to reduce the rate 
to not less than 50% over tre 
three-year period. 

In all of these cases, the reduc- 
tions can only be made after peril 
point findings by the Tariff Com- 
mission, an independent body. 
Furthermore, if a reduction is 
made and if serious injury ensu<¢s 
or threatens, the reduction can be 
withdrawn by the President by 
use of the escape clause mecon- 
anism. 


Moreover, except in the case of 
the authority to reduce the rates 
ef commodities which are rot 
being imported or which are being 
imported only in negligible vol- 
ume, the reduction can only take 
place in return for negotiated con- 
cessions from other countries. 

These proposals are thus perfect 
éxamples of the President’s bal- 
anced approach to the problems of 















































trade. The direction is clear. It is 
recommended that we move io- 
ward a lower level of tariff 
rates. We must, however, move 


gradually and selectively so as to 
make sure that in accomplishing 
the desirable goal of inviting more 
trade through lower tariff rates, 
we do not unwittingly damage 
any legitimate domestic interest 
of industry, labor or agriculture 
and so as to insure that industry 
and agriculture have adequate 

Continued on page 20 


— 


well being. As retailers, the goods so-as to encourage reliance on in- We travel have grades and curves 
on your shelves testify to the con- dividual initiative and private but our general direction must 
tribution which imports make to yesgurces? remain clear. Emergency situa- 
business and to the unparalleled President Eisenhower’s broad tions may require detours from 
wide choice which American con- and constructive foreign economic time to time, but we must always 
sumers have. make sure to return, at the first 


It is altogether fitting that the 
issues be brought out into the open 
and thoroughly debated. Our po- 





*An address by Sec’y Anderson before 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, New York City, Jan. 13, 1955. 





policy as set forth in his message 
to the Congress answers all these 
questions YES. This, his program, 
as he pointed out last year, con- 
sists of four major parts “AID— 
which we wish to curtail; IN- 
VESTMENT—which we wish to 


opportunity to the main road. 
There must be full agreement 
with the President’s general ap- 
proach to our foreign economic 
relations. Surely none of us 
would deliberately choose to limit 
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Continued from page 19 


Eisenhower's Foreign Trade Policy 
—A Move in the Right Direction 


time to make those adjustments 
which may be necessary in the 
national interest. 


The President’s Program 
And Japan 

The President’s program gives 
high priority to expansion of 
Japan’s trading opportunities be- 
cause of Japan’s difficult economic 
situation and because of Japan’s 
vital importance to free-world 
mutual security. 

Japan, as you know, is an in- 
dustrial nation, with a skilled and 
hardworking population now num- 
bering some 88 million people, 
occupying an area about the size 


of California. The density of 
population per square mile of 
areble land is approximately 


double that of the next highest in 
the world. The population is in- 
creasing at about 1.2 million peo- 
ple per year on the basis of a 
death rate lower than the United 
States and a birth rate almost as 
high as ours. I have seen no re- 
sponsible demographic forecast 
which suggests a population of 


less than 110 million people by 
1980—-25 years from now. 

As a result of the war, Japan 
lost her major sources of supplies 
of raw material on the continent 
of Asia and her island empire. In 
addition, the markets to which 
she traditionally shipped products 
of her industry to pay for her 
supplies of food and raw materials 
have become severely restricted. 
Her large merchant fleet of over 
six million tons was largely de- 
stroyed and has been rebuilt now 
to only three or four million tons. 
Her industries suffered severe de- 
preciation and obsolescence dur- 
ing the war and this process 
continued to a considerable ex- 
tent during the postwar period as 
well. Capital and credit are very 
scarce in Japan. 

The extra expenditures which 
the United Nations’ forces, es- 
pecially the United States, made 
in Japan prevented, up to 1953, 
the emergence of the consequences 
of a severe imbalance in the Japa- 
nese international payments. In 
1953, however, Japan suffered a 
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balance of payments deficit of 
$300 million in spite of large U. S. 
expenditures. These expenditures 
have declined appreciably since 
the Korean truce and in 1954 were 
less than $600 million, or about 
25% of the peak and further de- 
clines are in prospect. 

The stake of the free world in 
the Japanese future is very great 
indeed. If the Japanese people, 
for whom Communist domination 
would have _ disastrous conse- 
quences and who now have a 
deep-seated desire to be a mem- 
ber in good standing of the free 
democratic world, can look for- 
ward to the time when they can 
have an economy in reasonable 
balance and can be accepted fully 
as a trading partner in the free 
world on a reasonably balanced 
basis, they will, I feel sure, stay 
on our side of any curtain. But, 
as the President himself has said, 
Japan may slip behind the iron or 
bamboo curtain if they are denied 
the right to work toward a good 
partnership with the free world 
through their own efforts and 
through acceptance of that part- 
nership on the part of the rest of 
us. I can think of few greater 
tragedies to the position of the 
free world than such an unhappy 
event. Again, as the President 
has said, it could turn the Pacific 
Ocean into a Communist lake. 


The major effort to solve the 
Japanese problem must be made 
by the Japanese themselves. They 
must develop their resources 
more fully and hold to the sound 
fiscal policies they have now 
adopted. They must catch up 
with the rest of the world in tech- 
niques and knowledge in their in- 
dustrial life and must become 
competitive, as they are not now 
in many respects, if they are to 


export. They must turn their 
backs upon unsound trade prac- 
tices in international trade and 


be willing to accept the rules of 
the game which govern the rest 
of us. Finally, they must work 
hard, live frugally and be re- 
sourceful and efficient. 

It is perfectly clear, however, 
that even if the Japanese people 
and their government take and 
vigorously stand by the necessary 
steps and decisions for a _ pro- 
tracted period, they will not suc- 


ceed in balancing their position 
and relieving themselves from 
reliance on unsure and im- 


permanent sources of dollar ex- 
change unless the free world as a 
whole is ready, on a fair basis, to 
accept several hundred million 
dollars more of Japanese goods in 
their markets, an amount, may I 
add, much less than 1% of the 
free world’s imports. 


Japan had a prewar reputation 
of engaging in many unfair trade 
practices including dumping, and 
unfair pricing and sales practices. 
Although there is sufficient evi- 
dence to support some of these 
charges, the practices were not 
as widespread as some of the 
claims would suggest. In our plan- 
ning to encourage trade expansion 
we have been especially mindful 
of these “unfair” practices. We 
know of Japan’s prewar reputa- 
tion and that there have been 
some similar complaints in the 
postwar years against the 
Japanese. Naturally there are al- 
ways some individual Japanese 
businessmen who resort to prac- 
tices which are inconsistent with 
the best interests of Japan. They 
are responsible in large measure 
for continuing the unsavory repu- 
tation of Japanese commercial 
practices. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, however, has taken meas- 
ures to protect foreign property 
rights, to improve quality control, 
and to prevent dumping by a sys- 
tem of floor prices on certain 
export goods. But the Government 
has not always been successful in 
ferreting out the violators. More- 
over, the Japanese Government 
link system, which was intended 
to encourage exports, has led to 
dual pricing on the part of some 
Japanese exporters. The United 
States Government has called the 


attention of the Japanese to the 
undesirability of such practices 
and has indicated that they may 
very well jeopardize the free flow 
of Japanese goods. The Japanese 
Government orticials uave prom- 
ised to remove any remaining 
obstacles to the freer flow of 
trade. They have recently in- 
dicated the modification of the 
link system so as to minimize, if 
not remove, the resulting dual 
price practice on the part of some 
exporters. 
Customs Simplification 

While the Administration takes 
legitimate pride in its progress 
in the customs simplification field 
in the last Congress, it is deter- 
mined to continue in the direction 
of further simplification. The goal 
of customs simplification is an 
important one. There is no reason 
why business should be impeded 
by archaic procedures. These are 
costly both to business and to 
government. Any protection which 
business requires in the national 
interest should be in the form of 
open substantive provisions such 
as the tariff and not in the dis- 
guised form of procedural handi- 
caps to trade. 

Moreover as you all know as 
businessmen, it is impossible to do 
business in an atmosphere of un- 
certainty. Both in the field of 
valuation and in the field of 
classification the importer must 
proceed at his risk. He finds it 
difficult to know in advance how 
his merchandise will be valued 
and how it will be classified. 


As far as vaiuation is concerned 


the President has recommended 
the passage of legislation similar 
to the so-called Jenkins Bill 
which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last Congress but 
which failed of enactment in the 
Senate. The present law calls upon 
the appraisers to ascertain both 
the “foreign value” and the “ex- 
port value,” and to assess the duty 
upon the higher of the two. It 
is now proposed to end this con- 
fusing and unnecessarily laborious 
process of ascertaining both these 
sets of values, and to standardize 
the basis of duty assessment as the 
export value of the goods. Experts 
in the field have been urging this 
change for years, and it is probably 
the most important single im- 
provement that could be made in 
the customs administrative pro- 
visions. 


Equally disadvantageous to busi- 
ness is the present customs classi- 
fication structure. Its undue com- 
plexities which bear often little 
relation to current business prac- 
tice make for considerable un- 
certainty as to the rate of duty 
applicable to many imports. Only 
recently I noticed that the 
Customs Court had to pass on the 
question of whether a canned beef 
stew which was being imported 
was a soup, a hash, or a non- 
enumerated manufactured article. 
In practical business terms, this 
sort of thing often means that the 
importer has to buy and sell for 
several years with the knowledge 
that the duty can vary by as much 
as 100% or more depending upon 
the ultimate determination. As in 
the case of valuations, the only 
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hedge that the importer has 
against possible losses is to set an 
exceptionally high price mark-up 
on the imported product. 

In order to take the first step 
in improving and simplifying our 
classification system, the Congress 
last year directed the Tariff Com- 
mission to make a study of exist- 
ing classifications and to recom- 
mend a revised classification of 
imported products. 1 am consident 
that as a'result of this study, the 
Tariff Commission will propose a 
simpler more modern classifica- 
tion structure which will decrease 
the area of uncertainty in deter- 
mining the rates of duty which 
are applicable to particular pred- 
ucts. 


Many of the customs problems 
which I have been discussing can 
be materially decreased by the use 
of our Foreign Trade Zones since 
it is possible to get the duty on 
goods which pass through the 
zones into the United States pre- 
determined whether or not the 
goods have been worked on in 
those zones. As most of you know, 
I am sure, our five Foreign Trade 
Zones—New York, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle — are areas in the port 
where foreign goods can be 
landed, repacked, processed, dis- 
played, re-exported or stored. 
Since these zones are technically 
outside the customs jurisdiction 
of the United States, United States 
duties do not have to be paid un- 
less and until the goods are 
brought into the United States. 
The zones serve a useful purpose 
but in my judgment they have 
by no means fulfilled their full 
potential to the importing frater- 
nity and to American merchants. 
I have recently had the pleasure 
of discussing this subject with 
some of the officials of your Asso- 
ciation. I think, in particular, that 
with a more imaginative ap- 
proach, it would be possible to 
create some cooperative entity in 
which foreign manufacturers and 
exporters as well as American im- 
porters and merchants such as 
yourselves could join and whicn 
could establish a kind of per- 
manent selers’ exhibit at one or 
more of the zones. This would 
help the buyer in his search for 
attractive goods. The Foreign 
Trade Zones Board of which the 
Secretary of Commerce is Chair- 
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man and I his alternate, would 
like very much to cooperate with 
you and other groups in develop- 
ing constructive plans in _ this 
direction. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
And Trade 


For some years now this coun- 
try has been a party to the so- 
called General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. This Agree- 
ment which has never been sub- 
mitted to the Congress has served 
several important functions. In 
the first place, it has provided the 
framework for the conduct of 
tariff negotiations with a great 
number of countries simultane- 
ously. This practice has been 
found infinitely better than the 
bilateral discussion of tariff 
problems which was current be- 
fore the war. In the second place, 
it has provided a code of trade 
policies and practices. In the 
third place, it Has given us a use- 
ful forum for the discussion and 
airing of trade grievances and 
complaints as to the infraction of 
the Code. 


The President’s program in this 
fieid has been to participate in 
the renegotiation of the organiza- 
tional provisions of the Agreement 
“with a view to confining the 
functions of the Contracting Par- 
ties to sponsoring multilateral 
trade negotiations, recommending 
broad trade policies for individual 
consideration by the legislative or 
other appropriate authorities in 
the various countries, and provid- 
ing a forum for consultation re- 
garding trade disputes.” Such re- 
negotiated Agreement will be 
submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. At the same time, the 
Administration has proposed to 
other Contracting Parties revi- 
sions of the substantive provisions 
of the Agreement to provide a 
simpler stronger instrument con- 
tributing more effectively to the 
development of a multilateral 
system of world trade. 

The Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement are now 
meeting in Geneva and are ac- 
tively negotiating with these two 
purposes in view. It is the hope 
of the Administration that these 


negotiations will result in instru- 
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ments which meet its objectives 
in this field. 


More U. S. Investment 
Abroad Needed 


Economic progress in the world 
requires further development of 
the resources of many countries. 
in many instances local capital 
cannot do the job alone. It is 
therefore in our interest to en- 
courage the flow of capital into 
those countries from abroad. As a 
natural expression of our free en- 
terprise economy it is our view 
that such capital should be pri- 
vately invested capital. 


The job of attracting capital is 
of course primarily one for the 
capital-importing countries. They 
alone can create the legal and in- 
stitutional conditions which favor 
investment. We can point out to 
them the advantages of private 
inyestment and give them advice 
as to the conditions under which 
private capital will move. Beyond 
that we can do little to affect the 
socalled investment climate. 


Let us not forget, however, that 
the soundness of larger American 
private investment abroad is in- 
dissolubly linked with American 
trade policy. It would be foolish 
for us to encourage a larger export 
of capital if that capital must face 
disappointment and frustration in 
repatriating that share of its 
proper earnings not reinvested 
abroad. In 1953 the 20 billions of 
American capital invested abroad 
remitted 1.7 billion in earnings. 
Doubtless more would have been 
returned in the absence of re- 
strictions. The outflow of fresh 
capital in 1953 was only about 
.7 billion. Thus even now we have 
to buy an extra billion dollars of 
goods and services to finance this 
net remittance. It would clearly 
be tragically inconsistent to advo- 
cate a greater export of American 
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private capital unless we follow a 
trade policy designed to increase 
in an orderly way the dollar earn- 
ing power of the rest of the free 
world. 


In order to do whatever we can 
to make foreign private invest- 
ment financially more attractive, 
the President has recommended 
legislation which would give a 
14 point tax advantage to Ameri- 
can direct investment abroad. 


To encourage economic devel- 
opment abroad in those fields 
where private investment is un- 
likely, the President has an- 
nounced our firm and continuing 
support for the activities of the 
International Bank. Moreover, in 
situations and areas in which the 
Bank cannot operate, development 
loans by the Export-Import Bank 
will be carefully considered by 
the Administration. 


The International Bank secures 
most of its lending resources from 
the private capital market. It has 
thus proved a useful instrument 
for the channeling of private re- 
sources into development projects 
abroad. However, its loans must 
be made either to member gov- 
ernments or to enterprises which 
can secure the guaranty of a 
member government. Moreover, 
the nature of its operations and its 
charter make it inevitable that its 
loans be fixed interest loans. 
These two factors combine to 
make the operations of the Bank 
most successful in the field of 
loans for basic facilities particu- 
larly those basic facilities which 
are owned by governments. 


The Proposed International 
Finance Corporation 
In order to expand the useful- 
ness of the International Bank 
and its capable management into 
the fields where venture capital 
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is most necessary and thus to en- 
courage the entry of private cap- 
ital into those fields, the President 
is recomemnding to the Cong-ess 
that authority be granted io parti- 
cipate in the creation of an Inter- 
national Finance Corporation as 
an affiliate of the Bank. It is an- 
ticipated that this Corporation 
will make loans to private enter- 
prises in the fields of industry, 
mining and agriculture without 
the requirement of a government 
guarantee. Moreover, it could 
purchase debentures the interest 
on which would be payable only 
if earned. These debentures fur- 
thermore could contain a provi- 
sion under which they would be 
converted into stock in the event 
that the Corporation should sell 
them to private investors. 


This proposed International Fi- 
nance Corporation is a frankly 
experimental attempt to use gov- 
ernmental resources in partner- 
ship with private capital in the 
hope that this may be a useful de- 
vice for attracting private capital 
into worthwhile enterprises. 
When I was on the Staff of the 
International Bank, I partiicpated 
actively in the discussions lead- 
ing up to the development of this 
proposal. I am confident that it 
will prove a useful instrument. 


As a further example of our 
continuing interest in economic 
development abroad, I should 
mention the President’s firm sup- 
port for the technical assistance 
program. This support extends 
both to our own bilateral program 
and to the program administered 
by the United Nations with large 
contributions from the United 
States. I am pleased to note in 
this connection the increasing at- 
tention being given to the part 
that private enterprise can play 
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= Mackinac Bridge Authority (Michigan) 
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Indiana Toll Road Commission 
Kansas Turnpike Authority 
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za 
3: 


Maryland Bridge & Tunnel Revenue 
Mississippi River Bridge Authority 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
New York State Power Authority 
New York State Thruway Authority 


Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 


West Virginia Turnpike Commission 
West Virginia Turnpike Commission 





Approx. Approx. 
First Call Current Yield Yield to 4 
Coupon (as a whole) Offering to Ist Call = 
Rote Maturity Date @ Price Price* Maturity Date i 
4 1/1/89 1/1/58 104 105% 3.71 3.33 
3.30 5/1/94 5/1/62 103 103%, 3.16 3.17 = 
2% 3/1/80 3/1/55 103 104 = 2.66 = = 
4 1/1/94 7/1/55 108 100 4.00 20.60 = 
3% 9/1/81 9/1/57 103% 105 3.46 3.05 = 
3% 1/1/94 1/1/62 103 106%, 3.22 2.90 = 
3% 10/1/94 10/1/62 103 94%, 3.63 4.50 = 
3.40 7/1/94 7/1/60 104 100% 3.38 3.95 : 
3 10/1/94 10/1/62, 103 —s04# 2.83 2.77 = 
3.60 11/1/94 11/1/64 105 105 3.37 3.43 5 
3% 1/1/85 1/1/60 103 108 3=—s_- 2.85 2.12 
3% 7/1/88 7/1/58 103%, 105% 3.10 2.60 
3.20 1/1/95 1/1/63 103 101% 3.12 3.28 
3.10 7/1/94 7/1/60 103%, 05% 2.88 2.66 
3% 6/1/92 6/1/59 103 1072.94 2.22 : 
3 6/1/82 6/1/57 103 104 2.79 32.49 == 
3.10 6/1/93 6/1/59 103 103% 2.96 2.95 
3 /N/94 9/1/5910 98% 3.05 4.27 = 
3% 12/1/89 12/1/57 105 934, 4.10 7.81 = 
4Ys 12/1/89 12/1/57 105 99 4.18 6.09 


We believe the information contained herein is correct but we do not gvarontee its accuracy. 


*Prices and yields as of January 17, 1955 





We will be pleased to hear from in- 
stitutional and. individual investors 
and dealers interested in Turnpike 
and Bridge Revenue Bonds who 
would like to receive our Market 
Guide and Reference Card which 
is issued at regular intervals. 
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Kisenhower’s Foreign Trade Policy 
—A Move in the Right Direction 


it transferring skills to other 
‘countries. 

if we are to have increased 

de in both directions and if we 

» interested in economic prog- 

«s throughout the world, nothing 

: more important than the re- 

stablishment of the system of 

iltilateral trade and payments 
1ich was one of the _ war’s 
sualties. For this to be done, 
he convertibility of the major 
rrencies must be reestablished. 

(The President has. therefore 

nounced the firm support of the 
United States for appropriate ac- 
t‘ons which countries having in- 
cconvertible currencies are willing 
tc make in the direction of con- 
vertibility. 

[n this respect, the President 
his followed the wise counsel of 
tee Randall Commission that we 
vndertake no dash towards con- 
vertibility but a moderate and 
g@cadual approach. He has also fol- 
lowed the advice of the Commis- 
son in recognizing that the ini- 
tative must come from the coun- 
teies now having inconvertible 
currencies. We can give our en- 
eouragement and at appropriate 
t mes throw our support in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to the 
ese of its resources as a second- 
icy line of reserves for countries 
undertaking currency convertibil- 
iy. The main part of the job is, 
however, theirs. 

Through the General Agree- 
rent on Tariffs and Trade which 


the President proposes 
tiate through the International 
Monetary Fund and in bilateral 
negotiations, the Administration 
will continue to urge other coun- 
tries to abolish or reduce barriers 
to trade and payments as rapidly 
possible. If we are to have 
economic progress throughout the 
world. we must get rid of import 
quotas, exchange controls, mul- 
tiple currency practices and sim- 
ilar devices which discourage the 
most efficient use of resources. 


to renego- 


as 


Sometimes we forget the mass- 
ive effect which the overwhelm- 
ing strength of the United States 
has upon the policies and actions 
of the rest of the free world. One 
only has to spend a few days talk- 
ing in the Ministries of our friends 
in Europe and elsewhere to recog- 
nize that the whole free world is 
waiting to see in which direction 
we will move. The direction is the 
important thing. If the United 
States should now decide to don 
again the cloak of protectionism, 
there is no doubt it would attract 
the rest of the world strongly in 
the direction of further regional 
preference svstems, bilateral trade 
and payments schemes, policies of 
self-sufficiency however uneco- 
nomic-and an expansion of East- 
West trade irrespective of security 
corisiderations. Is this what we 
want to see? I think the answer 
is clearly NO. In our own deep- 
est self-interest, we need a world 


of fair competitive enterprise 
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rapidly approaching a proper bal- 
ance of which full convertibility 
of currencies is the crowning 
symbol. The leaders of the free 
world outside the United States 
want this too—want it in fact as 
much if not more than we do. Let 
us then give them the encourage- 
ment they ask so that they may be 
heartened to take the difficult de- 
cisions and steps so essential to a 
freer world trading community 
based on the sound principles of 
time-tested economics. 


Sees Greater Role for 
New York City Banks 


N. Baxter Jackson, President of 

recently merged Chemical Corn 

Exchange Bank, says metropolis 

banks stand ready to play part 

in new world of atomic energy 
and automation. 


An expanding activity for New 
York banks was predicted on Jan. 
18 by N. Baxter Jackson, Chair- 
man, at the annual meeting of 
Chemical Corn 
Exchange 
Bank of New 
York City. 

Mr.Jackson, 
who also is 
President of 
the New York 
Clearing 
House, de- 
clared that 
“Just as the 
city has played 
leading roles 
in financing 
tre great eras 
of railroad, 
industrial and 
public utility expansion, this 
metropolis stands ready and will- 
ing to play its part in a new 
world of atomic energy and auto- 
mation that should bring better 
living standards to all people.” In 
this regard, Mr. Jackson said, 
“it should be noted, increased 
productivity always provokes in- 
creased consumption of goods and 
services with correspondingly 
greater employment of capital. 
Thus, we believe, banking in gen- 
eral and Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank in particular are on the 
threshold of larger responsibili- 
ties with commensurate reward 
for quality service.” 

Their first annual meeting since 
the merger last October of Corn 
Exchange Bank .Trust Company 
with Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
the .shareholders were given a 
picture of the present Chemical 
Corn Exchange banking system 
which has a total of 98 offices in 
all five boroughs of Greater New 
York. 


The bank, Mr. Jackson pointed 
out, is now “in excellent position 
to contribute to the economic 
growth not only of Greater New 
York but of the nation. We are 
indeed fortunate to be strategi- 
cally located in the greatest of all 
cities, the crossroads of interna- 
tional business and finance. It is 
interesting to know that in New 
York City, since the ‘war, more 
than 17 million square feet of 
modern office space shave been 
completed or are well under con- 
struction. This increage alone is 
a greater amount of space, both 
old and new, than exists today 
in any other city of ‘the world, 
save one.” 

The meeting was held on the 
banking floor of Chemical’s Main 
Office at 165 Broadway. Eight 
directors, whose terms were ex- 


N. Baxter Jackson 
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The Appliance Industry in 1955 


By D. A. PACKARD* 
General Sales Manager 
Kelvinator Division, American Motors Corporation 


After pointing cut the unfavorable situation in the app’iance 
industry in 1954, Mr. Packard discusses business factors which 
portend improved condi‘ions and greater marketing opportuni- 
ties in 1955. Says, however, the cavacity to produce major 
electric appliances still exceeds size of the present market, and 
appliance merchandising can be expected to be intensely com- 
petitive. Refers to preblem of “discount houses,” and contends, 
despite unfavorable factors, the “app'iance business is well 
worth fighting for,” and stresses need of more creative selling. 
Forecasts appliance sales in "55 at around 14 million units. 


Since trends indicate changes 
from the present, perhaps I should 
spend a few moments summeriz- 
ing 1954, so that as we discuss ’55, 
we can do it from the standpoint 
of the changes we can expect 
from conditions of this past year. 
Without going into a lot of detail, 
I think it is now obvious to all of 
us that as an industry we went 
into 1954 with business con- 
ditions generally at a slower pace 
than they were in '53. The mar- 
ket for major electric appliances 
during 1954 was lessened by a 
continuing lower family forma- 
tion rate, and by the fact that we 
had no appliances reaching the 
replacement age of 10 years, since, 
of course, none were manufac- 
tured in 1944. 

In addition to these two market 
factors, inventories of prior-year 
merchandise as of Jan. 1, 1954 
were on the high side in relation 
to sales rates. As a result of 
these factors, the first five months 
of 1954 saw what I believe was 
the most competiitve sales condi- 
tion that we, as an industry, had 
ever faced. 


Beginning in July, with the 


general pick-up in business con- 
ditions, new life came into the 


*An address by Mr. Packard at the 
Annual Convention -f the National Ap- 
pliance and Radio-TV Dealers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Iil., Jan. 10, F955. 


appliance business, and from Au- 
gust on, previous year’s sales fig- 
ures were exceeded in every 
month. As a result of this change, 
much of the lost volume in the 
early part of the year has been 
picked up, and according to the 
statistics on annual sales furnished 
by Electrical Merchandising, we 
will wind up 1954 with only about 
40.000 less appliance sales than 
were made in 1953. Electrical 
Merchandising’s final figures 
show 12,771,000 units for ’54 
against 12,813,000 units sold in 
1953. By every standard, nearly 
13,000,000 appliances sold in a 
year is big ‘business. 

As we come to the close of the 
year, we see another very favor- 
able factor. Inventories of major 
appliances in the hands of manu- 
facturers and distributors are only 
5,000 units more than they were 
at the end of last year. When the 


carry-over inventories of room 
air conditioning units and auto- 
matic washers, which are of 
course up because of the increased 
selling pace of this product, are 
eliminated from the totals, inven- 
tories of all other appliances com- 
bined are 24% less than they were 
on Nov. 30 a year ago. Coupling 
this fact with the increased sales - 
pace, I feel our industry inventory 
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situation is in a very healthy con- 
dition. Certainly there is every 
indication that there will be less 
prior - year merchandise to be 
moved in ’55 than any year since 
1951. 


As we look at the performance 
of individual appliances last year, 
refrigerators, ranges, and freezers 
will all come within 10% of 1953 
figures. Although the air condi- 
tioning industry is plagued by 
tremendous overproduction, its 
final sales figures indicate the 
biggest year yet, with over 1,200,- 
000 units. For the first time auto- 
matic washers out-seld conven- 
tional washers two to one, and 
one clothes dryer was sold for 
every three automatic washers. 
The’ result of this performance 
means that the total dollar vol- 
ume in laundry equipment sales 
greatly exceeded the previous 
year. 

So much for 1954. 

As we look ahead to the next 
year, we are, of course, all con- 
scious of the predictions by both 
government and business econo- 
mists that better over-all business 
conditions can be expected. Em- 
ployment will be up, and unless 
conditions on which these predic- 
tions were made change during 
the year, it is expected that over- 
all business will exceed 1954 by 
from 5 to 10%. 


There are two factors which di- 
rectly affect the appliance indus- 
try, in addition to the encouraging 
over-all business improvement: 
Reflecting the low national birth- 
rate of the depression years two 
decades ago, 1954 was probably 
the low year in the rate of new 
family formation, which has been 
dropping since 1950. The turn 
upward should begin in 1955, with 
each year showing greater in- 
creases from here on. New family 
formation is, of course, one of the 
most important factors in determ- 
ining the market for major appli- 
ances. 

The second factor is the current 
boom in new home construction. 
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As a result of the changes made in 
the Housing Act of 1954, making 
lower down payments and more 
favorable purchase terms avail- 
able to home purchasers, new 
home construction has gone ahead 
by leaps and bounds. Preliminary 
figures indicate that Novemebr, 
1954 will set an all-time record in 
new home starts for that month. 
Here, again, both government and 
business economists are forecast- 
ing a continuation of this trend, 
and if it continues 1955 will see 
1,300,000 new residential units 
built in this country. 

When you add to these favor- 
able business factors the continu- 
ing growing acceptance of our 
newer appliances, it all adds up 
to a much brighter picture from 
the standpoint of market oppor- 
tunity in the year ahead. 


However, we all realize that the 
capacity to produce major electric 
appliances of all types still ex- 
ceeds the size of the present mar- 
ket. As long as this condition 
exists and, in my opinion, it may 
be with us for two or three more 
years, appliance merchandising 
can be expected to continue to be 
intensely competitive. To say it 
another way, I think we all know 
that we have more manufacturers, 
more distributors, and more re- 
tailers in the appliance business 
than are required to serve ade- 
quately present market needs. 
Under conditions of this kind, 
each manufacturer, distributor 
and retailer is constantly striving 
to obtain a ijiarger share of indus- 
try volume than is readily avail- 
able to him. The result of this 
can only be aggressive competi- 
tion at all levels within our in- 
dustry. 

I am sure that all of vou expect 
me to include in my remarks on 
trends in our industry some refer- 
ence to what has been the most 
publicized retail trend of 1954. 
I refer, of course, to the growth in 
both number and volume of what 


the trade has termed “discount 
houses.” This problem is facing 
retailers in many fields besides 


appliances, including floor cover- 
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ings, jewelry, silverware. You 
even find it now in the automobile 
business. Our industry has borne 
the brunt of many newspaper and 
magazine articles on the subject. 


‘Most of the men in this room 
know me personally, and many of 
you have know me for a good 
many years. All of you who know 
me personally also know of my 
sincere and continuing interest in 
the stability of the retail segment 
of our industry. You also know 
that my associates and my com- 
pany continue to work in .every 
way we can in the interests of 
sound retailing. I think most of 
you know that we refer to this as 
“retail-minded thinking.” 

Knowing this, I am sure all of 
you must understand that we have 
studied this trend in discount 
house operations — literally inch 
by inch — in the hopes that we 
could find a practical solution to 
the problems this type of selling 
has brought to conventional re- 
tailers. You must understand that 
we or any other company would 
love to be the first to find the 
solution, and I am sure that who- 
ever does will deserve and receive 
a lot of credit from the industry. 

However, as of now, I can only 
honestly say to you that in spite 
of the time and attention we have 
given to this subject, we still do 
not see what the lasting effects 
of this trend will be on the over- 
all retailing structure in our in- 
dustry. There is one important 
historical lesson, however, regard- 
ing this situation which I want to 
leave with everyone of you this 
morning. 

A number of you can go back 
with me in your minds to the 
early 1930’s when the department 
and furniture stores of America 
entered the retail appliance field. 
Those of you who remember this 
in the early 30’s will also remem- 
ber that these stores brought into 
our industry a new and more lib- 
eral term structure. They initi- 
ated the selling of refrigerators 
on the meter plan, for nothing 
down and only 15¢c a day. I well 
recail the predictions made at that 
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time—that since these terms were 
not available to the appliance- 
type retailer, he would soon lose 
his position in our industry. But 
it is now a matter of history that 
that did not happen. While these 
merchandising accounts brought 
new competitive terms into the 
business, at ‘the same time they 
brought with them a tremendous 
volume of retail advertising. Pub- 
lic acceptance for appliances in- 
creased rapidly and, as a result, 
there was more business for all. 
Appliance dealers gained in 
strength. 

A few years later the mail or- 
der segment of our business be- 
came unusually aggressive and ot- 
fered appliances at $40 to $60 un- 
der existing price structures. Once 
again dire predictions were made 
about the end of the appliance re- 
tailer; but, once again, and partly 
as a result of moves my company 
was able to make, appliance re- 
tailers emerged from these com- 
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petitive conditions stronger and 
with a larger per cent of industry’ 
volume than they had had before, 

Just as the appliance retailer 
met the challenge of these tw 
revolutions in merchandising. 
methods in our industry in the 
past, so, too, do we expect that he_ 
will meet the challenge of today. 
By working closely with those— 
manufacturers and_ distributors 
who believe in and practice sound. 
business methods, he can continue. 
to get an ever increasing share of 
the total appliance sales avail-_ 
able. 


I would like to make one other 
over-all comment at this point. 
While 1955, with a continuation 
of some of the conditions I have 
mentioned, may be a pretty com- 
petitive year, the future in the 
appliance business is well worth 
fighting for. Five or 10 years 
from now, when new families will 
be formed at a record rate, as a 
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The Appliance Industry in 1955 


result of the tremendous birth 
rate of the early 1940’s, and when 
all of the millions of appliances 
sold in the late 40’s and early 50's 
reach replacement age, more man- 
ufacturing capacity, more dis- 
tributing capacity and more re- 
tailing capacity than we have yet 
seen will be needed to handle the 


future than our appliance indus- 
try. 

‘Now. I am sure you would like 
to have me spend a few moments 
on what you, as individual re- 
tuilers, can do to successfully com- 
pete under today’s conditions and 
get your share of the major ap- 
pliance market in 1955. 

As we started into 1954, our 
predictions were that more than 
11,000,000 major electric appli- 
ances would be sold. Coupling 
this figure with the fact that at 


potential volume. I 
don’t know of an industry where 
the long-range outlook, based on 


fact, bespeaks a favorable 


appliance 


more 
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the beginning of the year there 
were 44,000,000 wired homes in 
the United States, it was obvious 
that on the average, one out of 
every four families in this country 
would buy a major electric appli- 
ance during the past year. With this 
information as a basis, we started 
right out the first of the year try- 
ing to get the retailers we were 
working with to see the oppor- 
tunity they had if they would get 
busy and talk to people rather 
than to continue to wait for cus- 
tomers. In every way we knew 
how we tried to convince Our re- 
tailers that the day had come 
when it was going to be necessary 
to talk to four people to find one 
customer. Based on past experi- 
ence, we assured our retailing 
friends that they would develop 
many new customers, if they 
would get their sales organiza- 
tions to understand this fact, and 
to take every opportunity possible 
to talk to people. Our results and 
the results of the retailers who 
worked with us are now a matter 
of record. This type of creative 
selling worked; and thousands of 
plus sales were made by retailers 
using it with us in 1954. 

Many in this room participated 
in two, three or four of the vari- 
ous sales campaigns we brought 
you, built around these precepts. 
Since too few of you had or could 
get salesmen to go out and look 
for new prospects outside of your 
stores, we developed a series of 
campaigns designed to bring peo- 
ple—not customers, mind you, but 
people—to your stores. We then 
ceveloped and placed in your 
hands materials to use within your 
stores, to help you in classifying 
the people and finding out which 
were potential customers. 

This may all sound complicated 
and the hard way to do business. 
But believe me, gentlemen, it 
worked; and it produced business 
for retailers who worked with us 
from one end of the country to 
the other. 


Let me give you just two or 
three quick examples of the kind 
of selling I am talking about.: In 
the early part of the year, we 
started out with one of the oldest 
gimmicks for bringing peeple inte 
the store that I know of. We 
called it the Lucky Key Campaign. 
You all know it is built around 
distributing keys, and getting peo- 
ple to come to your store and try 
them in locks, in hopes of winning 
a prize. Some retailers used this 
with little or no sales results, and 
it was easy to see why it did not 
work for them. 

I was standing in a store one 
morning when a customer came in 


with a key in her hand. The 
owner of the store was busy re- 
arranging some stock at the back, 
and without leaving, called to her: 
“Do you have a key to try?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

The retailer said, “There’s the 
lock right over there.” 


She tried the key. It didn’t 
work. As she was leaving the 
store, he called again, “Didn’t 
work?” 

She said, “No.” 

He called back as the door 


door closed: 
next time.” 

Let me compare this with the 
experiences of many retailers who 
produced a lot of added business 
from this simple activity. Most 
successful was the dealer or sales- 
man who offered to help the cus- 
tomer try the key. When it didn’t 
work in the lock for the main 
prize, he told her she still had 
an opportunity to win a consola- 
tion prize. He invited her to 
register, leaving her name and 
address and stating the appliance 
she was interested in owning, and 
then try a second lock. After 
registering, her key of course 
opened the second lock, and she 
received a minor merchandise 
prize for her trouble. The retailer 
by this time knew the lady’s chief 
interest, and had established a fa- 
vorable atmosphere by being 
courteous and helpful. In case 
after case appliance sales were 
made in hours or days as a direct 
result of this activity. 


Let me give you another exam- 
ple of creative selling in the store, 
and how it works. Later in the 
spring, we ran a national contest 
with a $25,000 home as first prize. 
We encouraged people, not cus- 
tomers, to go to our dealer’s store 
for an entry blank. Once again, 
results were directly in relation to 
the way dealers handled people 
coming in for entry blanks. I am 
sorry to say that in some stores 
entry blanks were placed on a 
table at the front of the store. 
When a customer came in and 
asked for. one, the salesman 
pointed “Right over there,” and 
that was the end of that oppor- 
tunity. 

Let me again review for you 
how other salesmen or retailers 
turned these opportunities into 
sales. When the prospect came in 
she was asked first to register. 
The salesman at the same time 
asked her which appliance she 
would like to win, in case she 
didn’t win the house. After getting 
her reply, the salesman then of- 
fered to be helpful by telling her 
all about the appliance she was 
interested in, so she could write 


“Sorry, better luck 
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a better entry. Thousands of sales 
were produced by this type of 
creative selling. 

Here’s an interesting example 
of what I mean. A dealer in a 
Midwestern city was pretty dis- 
gusted with selling conditions in 
his market, and in a conversation 
with one of our distributors, in- 
dicated that if things didn’t get 
better pretty quick he was think- 
ing of quitting the appliance 
business. The distributor asked 
him what he was doing to create 
business, and received the answer 
too often made to this question— 
literally nothing. So the dis- 
tributor asked him to try it Kel- 
vinator’s way a few weeks before 
giving up. He proceeded to ex- 
plain to the dealer the opportuni- 
ties in the Homemaker’s Holiday 
Contest, and offered detailed in- 
formation on how to find cus- 
tomers by talking to people. Tne 
story from here on goes like this: 

The dealer was alone in his 
store about nine o’clock on a Sat- 
urday night. A lady and her hus- 
band came in as a result of a card 
in his window, and asked for an 
entry blank. Since he was alone, 
had nothing else to do, and 
thought maybe here was an op- 
portunity to find out for himself 
that this kind of selling didn’t 
work, he decided to give the cus- 
tomers the full treatment. He ex- 
plained the contest, found out 
which appliance the lady would 
like to win, offered his assistance 
in writing a better entry, and 
gave her a complete demonstra- 
tion on her choice of appliance— 
which happened to be an upright 
freezer. Much to his surprise he 
found interest, he created a desire, 
and got action. Then he showed 
the refrigerator that matched the 
freezer in size and looks, and his 
prospect would up using her old 
refrigerator as the down payment 
on both the freezer and a brand 
new refrigerator. 


This isn’t the end of the story. 
At 11 o’clock that Saturday night, 
he called our distributor at his 
home, got him out of bed and 
said: “I just had to call you up 
and tell you that your fool plan 
worked. I just sold an 18-foot 
freezer and matching refrigerator 
at full list price, and it is the first 
full list sale I’ve made in months.” 
Needless to say, this dealer, who 
may be in the room here today, 
went to work on creative selling 
for the rest of the season. 


Later in the vear, we provided 
retailers with a little insulated 


shopping bag that they could ad- 
vertise as a $3.95 value and sell 
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to mean that a Government mar- 
ket, which has no depth at all, 
will have to depend upon dealers, 
traders and investors for what- 
ever equilibrium there will be 
in it. 


The government market con- 
tinues to be unsettled, because the 
money markets are very conscious 
of the credit limiting policies of 
the powers that be. The fact that 
the rise in the stock market is 
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mainly responsible for the action 
which is being taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, means that 
the trend of the equity market is 
being watched very closely by 
money market specialists. It is 
evident that as long as the stock 
market is in the boom stages, 
there will be action by the mone- 
tary authorities to decrease the 
‘availability of bank credit. 


The middle- and longer-term 
governments are still on the de- 
fensive, because not only is the 
market for these issues very thin, 
but also there is a great deal of 
talk about a long-term Treasury 
bond being used for refunding 
purposes in the middle of March. 
Short-term issues have a good 
demand, because cautious money 
always seeks this kind of invest- 
ment. 


Treasury Market Sensitive 


A very thin and sensitive Gov- 
ernment market is trying to keep 
its head above water, even 
though a defensive attitude seems 
to be in the cards for the im- 
mediate future. The money mar- 
kets are under the influence of 
the credit tightening operation of 
the powers that be, because the 
stock market seemingly has 
reached levels which are not con- 
sidered to be favorable for the 
economy. It seems to be evident 
that Federal Reserve policy with 
reference to the trend of interest 
rates, will be one of modest firm- 
ness for the foreseeable future. 
Whether there will be further 
tightening of credit conditions will 
depend upon what takes place in 
the equity market. 


Credit Restriction Policy 


The monetary authorities are in 
a position to cut down the avail- 


ability of bank credit, and this 


operation will have an effect upon 


the money market as a whole, 


and the Government bond mar- 


ket in particular. As the powers 


that be, bring about a reduction 


im excess reserves in order to give 
the 
money markets, very little, if any, 
given to the 
Government bond market by the 
monetary authorities. This seems 


them better control over 


attention will be 
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demand 
Treasury 
there is uncertainty in the money 
markets, as there is now, funds 
seek the most 
safest form of investment, namely 
the near-term Government ob- 
ligations. 


their appearance in some sectors. Says recent business upturn 


To be sure, there will be a removes justification for a monetary policy of “active ease.” 


for the shorter-term 
issues, because when Another reversal of monetary 
policy, from active ease to re- 
straint, is under way as unstable 
boom conditions make their ap- 
pearance in 
some sectors 
of the econ- 


The business upturn of recent 
months removes the justification 
for a monetary policy of “active 
ease.” In addition, the near runa- 
way rise in mortgage borrowing 


liquid and the 


omy. The pol- 


market under the 
the changed monetary policy, the 
question arises as to whether the 
Treasury will bring out a long- 
term bond for refunding purposes. 
There is considerable talk about 
a long-term bond being used to 
take care of the 2%s which have 
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change 
ready taking place, 
dicates a_ tightening 
rates, there is not going to be the 
same attractiveness in these issues. 
Accordingly, it seems as though 
the 
maturities are going to be on the 
defensive as long as the monetary 
authorities are going to be con- 
cerned with the credit limiting 
operations. 


because with a 
in monetary policy al- 
which in- 
in interest 


most distant Government 
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influence of 


been called for payment on 
March. 15. If a long-term wbliga- 
tion should be floated to meet the 
impending maturity of the 2%s, 
there would be an extension of 
the due date. Also in the amount 
that non-bank investors would be 
buyers of a new long-term bond 
there would not be any creation 
of bank deposits. 


Likewise, if the savings banks, 
insurance companies, and pension 
funds as well as other investors 
of this type should be purchasers 
of a new long-term Treasury 
bond, there would be competition 
with mortgage money which these 
institutions have been making 
available. 


Commercial banks with the 
credit tightening policies in op- 
eration, would not be very much 
interested in a long-term Gev- 
ernment bond. Also a long-term 
Treasury bond, at this time would 
have to have a high enough cou- 
pon rate to make it attractive to 
those that would be in a position 
to purchase them. This brings up 
the question as to whether the 
Treasury wants to go that high in 
coupon rate to make such an issue 
a real success. 


icy of active 
ease 
adopted by 
the Federal 
Reserve Au- 
thorities in 
mid-year of 
1953 to com- 
bat the busi- 
ness recession 
which began 
at that time. 
Un fortunate- 
ly, the au- 
thorities felt 
some extreme easy money meas- 
ures to make the new policy suc- 
cessful. 


was their ill-timed resort to a 
very aggressive tight money pol- 
icy in the spring of 1953. 


was 





Dr. Jules I. Bogen 


impelled to take 


A major reason for this 


Evidence now accumulates that 


the easy money measures of 1953 


and the first half of 1954 were 
only too effective, at least in cer- 
tain directions. When the na- 
tional economy is in reasonably 
good balance and the underlying 
structure of industry and finance 
are strong, low interest rates and 
ready availability of credit prove 
to be powerful stimulants indeed. 
This was so in 1927. It is proving 
to be so now. 

Most striking is the impact of 
easy money upon building and 
mortgage borrowing. Outstanding 
real estate mortgage debt in the 
third quarter of 1954, the latest 
period for which statistics are 
available, registered an increase 
fully 40% greater than in the cor- 
responding period of 1953. This 
is the more significant because 
the liberalized FHA mortgage in- 
surance terms provided by the 
National Housing Act of 1954 
went into effect only on Oct. 1, so 
that their impact is not yet re- 
flected in mortgage statistics. 


and the spectacular rise in stock 
prices are boom phenomena that 
threaten the stability of the econ- 
omy for the future. 


There is a danger, however, 
that the Federal Reserve authori- 


ties, recognizing these dangerous 
consequences of the policy of 


“active ease,” may now reverse 
gear and again overdo restraining 
measures. Credit policy can be 
too flexible, swinging from one 
extreme to another with disturb- 
ing consequences to business. In 
departing from the excessive ri- 
gidity imposed upon credit policy 
by the pegging of government 
security prices, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities display a ten- 
dency to resort to excessively 
wide and abrupt swings in credit 
policy in the name of “flexi- 
bility.” 


Harold H. Cock 


Inc., it is announced. Robert 
Johnson, of Kidder, Peabody 


man of the committee wh 


portion of New Jersey. 

tee are: Ernest W. Borkland, 
Philip H. Gerner, George D. 
Bonbright & Co., Rochester, N. 


ford, Conn.; Edgar J. Loftus, 


& Co., Trenton, N. J. 





Robert C. Johnson 


Association of Securities Dealers, 


Company, was named Vice-Chair- 


covers the States of New York 
and Connecticut and the greater 


Other members of the commit- 


of Tucker, Anthony & Co.; John 
S. French, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.; 


Charles C. Glavin, The First Bos- 
ton Corporation; Henry Holbrook 
Hyde, Putnam & Company, Hart- 


C. Langley & Co.; Allen J. Nix, 
Riter & Company; John J. O’Kane, 


Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. and Co.; 
Ralph C. Sheets, Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
and W. Enos Wetzel, W. E. Wetzel 
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' Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


Northern Indiana Public 
ice supplies gas and electric serv- and one of the 
ice in 28 counties in the northern refineries in the world, 
the dominated by any one industry. 
gas About 9% of the company’s reve- 
nues are derived from steel plants, 
100 years and electric service for 5% from other primary metal in- 
Approximately 


part of the state. 


company or 


about 70 years. 


Serv- plant, the 


Through 
its predecessors 
service has been supplied for ove: 


largest cement 
largest 


dustries, and 3% from oil 


56% of revenues are derived from fineries. 


electric service and 44% 
service. 


The electric system is 
integrated network serving 
customers in 229 
and rural territories, plus since 
business. 


225,000 
munities 
some wholesale 
service is furnished in 
munities from two gas 


The service area of 12,000 
runs from the Ohio line 
east to the Illinois line 
extending some 45 


west, 


from gas 


fully and 
some 


com- same season. 
systems. 
miles 


miles chemurgical 


farms 
products, 
under 


Moderate-sized 
livestock, dairy 
poultry 


adverse conditions 


Gas never affected all crops in 


the take fullest advantage of 


Michigan. Gas and electric serv- Universities. 


ice is furnished in Gary, 


mond and East Chicago; 


Smaller 


of America.” 
facturers of steel, 
automotive 
electric motors, 
chemical, 


copper and 


products, oil refineries, etc. 
largest 


the area has the 


Ham- 
gas only 
in Fort Wayne and South Bend. jjon, 
cities and towns, 
communities and lake resorts are 
furnished one or both services. the last four 

Many large and diversified in- pletion of the St. 
dustrial plants are located in the way 
Calumet region of northwestern era for cities in the 
Indiana, known as the “Workshop region. 
They include manu- 
automobiles, of Lake Michigan, 
posed widening and deepening of 
will per- 
mit barge traffic from the Missis- 
sippi to connect with ocean-going 
industrial city, 


and airplane 
farm equipment, 
rubber 
While 


parts, 


about 23% larger than 
rural 1940. The city of Gary is growing 
even faster, with a 13% gain i 


the Calumet Sag Canal, 


steel vessels. A new 


plant 


it is not 


produce 
grain 
excellent 
climatic and soil condtions. Gen- 
com- eral crop failures are unknown, 
have 


With so diversified 
a farm output and with so many 
different kinds of manufacturing; 
the Indiana is in excellent position to 


research being car- 
along the southern shore of Lake ried on at Purdue and Indiana 


The company’s service area has 
a population estimated at 1.3 mil- 


years. Future com- 
Lawrence Sea- 
is expected to begin a new 
Calumet 
Development of terminal 
facilities along the southern shore 
plus the pro- 
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Burns Harbor, is being set up in 
the northern part of the territory 
between Gary and Michigan City, 
and it is forecast that it may 
eventually become the largest in- 
land seaport in the world. Work 
is also progressing on a $280 
million toll road across northern 
Indiana, which will be the final 
link in a New York to Chicago 
expressway. 

The company has enjoyed ex- 
cellent gains in earnings consider- 
ing the fact that the area is not 
usually regarded as rapid growth 
territory. fevenues have _in- 
creased from $12 million to $68 
million since 1934, and more than 
doubled in the postwar period 
Net income has increased more 
than tenfold since 1934, and has 
nearly tripled since 1945. 

The share earnings have _ in- 
creased in every year but one 
since 1944, when 9lc was earned. 
$2.40 was reported in 1953 and 
about $2.45 is estimated for 1954 
President Mitchell expects an in- 
crease in net income of about 5% 
in 1955 but whether this will 
benefit share earnings depends 
somewhat on the character of the 
financing decided upon this sum- 
mer—whether the security offered 
will be a convertible preferred 


stock, regular preferred, or com- 
mon stock. 
Dividend policy appears’ to 


favor about an average 70% pay- 
out. This might warrant a modest 
increase from the present $1.60 
rate, which represents about a 
65% payout. 

The company is continuing its 
expansion program, spending 
about $54 million in 1955-56. It 
still has a substantial growth 
potential in house-heating gas 
business—10,000 more customers 
can be taken in 1955, with more 
storage gas becoming available 
from the Herscher Dome, and 
there is a potential of 50-60,000 
new customers when enough gas 
is available. The company is well 
situated with respect to off- 
season sales of natural gas, and 
can also use it economically as 
fuel in the electric plant. 

The company’s equity ratio has 
been increased from 17.6% in 1944 
to about 32% at present; Presi- 
dent Mitchell feels that 35-36% 
would be a reasonable goal. 

Northern Indiana has for some 
time been the largest electric 
utility whose stock was unlisted. 
The management has now decided 
to list the stock on the Big Board, 
possibly in the near future. The 
stock has been selling recently 
around 32 to yield 5%. The price- 
earnings ratio is around 13 com- 
pared with a general average of 
over 15. 


Josephihal & Co. to 
Admit Lurie & Lipsky 


On Feb. 1 Sidney B. Lurie and 
Robert Lipsky w ili become part- 
ners in Jos- 
ephthal & Co.., 
120 Broad- 
way, New 
York City, 
members of 
the New York 


Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. 
Lurie has 


been associ- 


ated with 
Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson 


& Curtis for 
many years 
in the statis- 
tical depart- 
ment specializing in general in- 
dustrial securities. 


Van Alstyne, Noel 
To Admit J. A. Russell 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Feb. Ist will admit 
James A. Russell to partnership 
in the firm. Mr. Russell is man- 
ager of the firm’s retail sales de- 
partment. 


Sidney B. Lurie 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . . 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Connecticut continues to be one sidiary Accurate Brass Company, 
of the nation’s leading commer- Inc. from its present Long Island 
cial and industrial states. Recent location to Bristol. The present 
studies of the U. S. Department plant employs approximately 200 
of Commerce show that in 1954 persons. 
the state had a net gain of 900 : z: z 
new businesses compared to a The Factory Ins . ; 

; ‘ : surance Ass0cia- 
decline of 2000 for the New Eng- tion has inane plans for the 
land States. Connecticut’s popu- egnstructio n of a new 80.000 
lation ranks 28th among the square foot office building in 
states, but Its increase in the Hartford. The building is sched- 
number of businesses in 1954 was yled for completion in 1955 at an 
l4th among the 48 states. estimated cost of about $2,000,000 

- : ‘ and will be occupied by Factory 

rhe Stanley Works has com- Insurance under a long-term 
pleted one of the greatest years lease. The Company employs 
of expansion in its 111 year his- about 300 in its home office. 
tory. During 1954 $3,000,000 was # % * 
spent to modernize and increase Directors of Hartford Fire In- 
the capacity of the cold-rolled surance Company have voted to 
strip steel mill at New Britain bY recommend to stockholders at the 
about 40 O. As part of its pro- annual meeting on Feb. 25 that 
gram. the Company sold its hot- the authorized capital be in- 
rolled strip mill to the newly- creased from $20,000,000 to $25.- 
formed Northeastern Steel Cor- 000.000. If this step is author- 
poration. As a step towards fur- j7eq by the stockholders, the Di- 
ther diversification Stanley pur- rectors have announced their in- 
chased The H. L. Judd Company, tention to declare a 25% stock 
the nation’s oldest drapery hard- dividend. It was also announced 
wal ere ; that the Directors hope to con- 

: ' . tinue the present $3.00 dividend 

Hallin and Rothwell, Inc., pres- rate after the stock dividend. Re- 
ently located in Bolton, has pur- cent stock dividends paid by the 
chased a steel and concrete plant Company have been 3313% in 
in Somers that was formerly oc- November, 1949 and 25% in April, 
cupied by National Printing Com- 1953. 
pany. The building will be re- a wt * 
modelled for use in production of A new company, Northeastern 
special machines, particularly in gteel Corporation, was recently 
the packaging field. formed to purchase at a cost of 

— ps . $4,000,000 from The Stanley 

William L. Gilbert Clock Cor- Works its hot-rolled strip mill in 
poration of Winsted is presently Bridgeport. The new Company 
in the proces of adding new plant has sold $6,000,000 of 44%% First 
space to permit employment of Mortgage Bonds and will raise an 
about 300 more persons. The additional] $9,200,000 through pub- 
Company has recently commenced lic sale of 92,000 units at $100 
production of a 10-key electric each, consisting of $50 of 6%. reg- 
adding machine for General Com- jstereqd Debentures. 10 shares of 
puting Machines Corporation of e9mmon stock and 3 eight-year 
New York. The necessary funds wararnts to purchase common 
were obtained by sale of 150,000 stock at 81%. The new Company 
shares of common stock to the will spend about $9,000,000 to ex- 
public at $2.00 a share. Produc- pand and diversify the plant to 
tion also includes spring wound permit production of about 215,- 
and electric clocks as well as 9909 tons of finished hot-rolled 
various electrical and other tim- carbon and alloy steel bars. bar 
ing mechanisms, shapes and strip and cold-drawn 
bars for sale principally in the 
New England States and eastern 
New York and New Jersey Mar- 
erations of its wholly owned sub- kets. 


x 


The Bristo] Brass Corporation 
has announced plans to move op- 
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British Reaction to the 
Wall Street Setback 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Noting the sharp fall in American stock prices in the first 
week of the year, though unexpected, did not provoke a sym- 
pathetic slump on the London Stock Exchange, Dr. Einzig 
holds that, in the absence of a business depression in the U. S., 
a Wall Street reverse is not likely to produce pronounced con- 
sequences in Britain, though it may have a_ psychological 
effect. Says outlook for higher wages, higher prices and 
higher profits in Britain justify higher stock quotations. 


LONDON, Eng.—The sharp fall 
experienced in Wall Street in the 
first week of the year came as 
a complete surprise to London. 
Even those 
with the best 
American 
contacts, and 
who have 
been follow- 
ing closely 
the trend, 
were not ex- 
pecting any- 
thing of this 
kind. The 
shock, and the 
alarmist views 
expressed 
about it in the 
United States, 
has failed, 
however, to impress financial 
opinion in London. So far from 
having provoked a sympathetic 
Slump on the London Stock Ex- 
change, it did not even check its 
upward trend. 

Admittedly, the eleventh-hour 
settlement of the railway dispute 
on Jan. 6 went a long way to- 
wards cancelling out the adverse 
impression caused by the Wall 
Street slump. But even during 
the critical day when the fate of 
the negotiations was in the bal- 
ance, the unfavorable advices re- 
ceived from New York did not 
prevent an almost universa] rise 
in London quotations. 

Whatever may be the ultimate 
effect, London has certainly with- 
stood the first shock remarkably 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


well. Considering the vigor and 
extent of the setback in Wall 
Street, this has been contrary 


to the preachings of prophets of 
gloom, who keep on saying that 


boom would inevitably and in- 
Stantaneousiy provoke a reaction 
in London in the same sense. 


In itself, the removal of the 
danger of a railway stoppage 
would not have offset the: ef- 


fects of the setback in Wall Street. 
were it not for the fact that Lon- 


don opinion refuses to take a 
pessmistic view about that set- 
back itself. Comparisons with 


1929 are dismissed here as sheer 
unwarranted defeatism. The view 
is strongly held that the reverse 
is attributable to technical causes 
and not to any inherent weakness 
of the basic position. It is felt 
that, had it not been for the in- 
crease of cash margin require- 
ments from 50 to 60%, such set- 
back might not have occurred at 
all, or at any rate it would have 
been moderate. There was nothing 
in the general economic situation 
in the United States that is con- 
sidered here to justify a major 
reverse of Stock Exchange values. 

It is felt here in many quarters 
that the step taken by the United 
States authorities in raising cash 
margins by 10% was unnecessar- 
ily drastic. Even though the per- 
sistent rise in Wall Street was 
admittedly going too far, it did 
not call for such intervention. A 
sudden shock such as this always 
carries the risk of producing a 
cumulative and self-aggravating 
effect. But it is not considered 
in London likely that the reac- 
tion would go sufficiently far to 
endanger American business re- 
covery seriously. 

In the absence 
ness recession 
States, a Wall 
not likely to 


of a new busi- 
in the United 
Street reverse 
produce too 


is 
pro- 




















a collapse of the Wall Street nounced consequences in Britain. 
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The extent to which British in- 
terests are affected directly by 
the depreciation of dollar securi- 
ties is relatively moderate. It is 
an insignificant fraction of its ex- 
tent in 1929. What has been feared 
is not so much the material effect 
of a Wall Street slump as its psy- 
chological effect. The absence of 
an immediate reaction in London 
has now gone a long way towards 
allying such fears. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of 
a continued downward movement 
in Wall Street is viewed with a 
certain amount of uneasiness, not 
so much on account of its effect 
on the London Stock Exchange 
as of its possible effect on Amer- 
ican demand for imported goods. 
The purchasing power of the 
American public, whether it is 
derived from current earnings or 
capital gains, is considered to be 
a much more important factor in 
the balance of payments position 
than the official policy of the 
Washington Administration 
towards imports. 

It is assumed, however, that 
the American monetary authori- 
ties will do their utmost to avoid 
causing a lasting setback in Wail 
Street. Indeed it is hoped that 
the experience of the January 
slump will serve as a warning 
against the application of unduly 
drastic anti-boom measures. 

Disregarding the Wall Street 
factor, the chances of an Ameri- 
can business expansion in 1955 
are considered to be distinctly 
favorable. Should such hopes ma- 
terialize the rises in equities 
which may appear at present to 
have been exaggerated would be- 
come justified by improved earn- 
ing powers and prospects. There 
is of course the risk that the 
Wall Street setback, should it 
proceed too far, would react on 
earning powers and_ prospects. 
But the London view is that on 
balance this appears unlikely. 

As for the London Stock Ex- 
change, once the fears of a pro- 
longed or exaggerated setback in 
Wall Street are allayed, the set- 


tlement of the railway dispute, 
on terms that foreshadow con- 
tinued wages spiral inflation, is 
likely to produce a pronounced 
effect. The acceptance of the 
wages demands of 400,000 rail- 
waymen is likely to encourage 
further wages demands. There is 


no longer any talk in industrial 
circles about the need for a trial 
of strength between labor and 
capital. While employers will 
stand firm against any efforts of 
workers to interfere with the 
management of their firms, in 
face of wages demands the line 
of least resistance is expected to 
be the rule and refusals at the risk 
of strikes will be the rare excep- 
This means that we are in 
higher 
higher 
Stock 


tions, 


for another period of 


wages, higher prices and 


profits justifying higher 


Exchange quotations. 


J. €. Wheat & Go. 
To Be NYSE Memhers 


RICHMOND, Va.—J. C. Wheat 
Co., 920 East Main Street, 
Jan. 27 will become members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
James C. Wheat, Jr. will hold the 
firm’s Exchange membership. 


& 


on 


Partners are James C. Wheat, 
Jr.. William A. Stevens, L. Gor- 
don Miller, Jr., Franklin C. Tiller, 
and John B. Glover III, general 
partners; James C. Wheat, Jona- 
than Bryan, George S. Bernard, 


Jr.. and John G. Bernard, limited 
partners. 


Alfred H. Caspary 
Alfred H. Caspary, 
A. H. Caspary & Co., 
on Jan. 7th. 


partner of 


passed away 


J. S. Barr & Go. to 
Acquire NYSE M’ship 


ITHACA, N. Y.—J. S. Barr & 
Company, Inc., Savings Bank 
Building, on Feb. 1 will acquire 
membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange. Officers of the 
firm will be Joseph S. Barr, 
President; E. Van Dyke Cox, Jr.. 
who will hold the Exchange 
membership, Vice-President: and 


Ernest S. Terrill, Secretary- 


27 


Bache & Co. Will Admit 
Burley and Meffert 


Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Feb. 1 will admit Chester C. Bur- 
ley, Jr. and Robert F. Mefferi, 
both Exchange members, to part- 
nership. Mr. Burley and Mr. Mef- 
fert have been active indi- 
vidual floor brokers. 

On the same date, John E. Les- 
lie, limited partner, will become 
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President’s Budget Message 


Estimates total expenditures for fiscal year 1956 at $62.4 
billion, or $1.1 billion less than 1955 estimate, and places 
expected deficit at $2.4 billion, a decrease of almost 50% from 


that of previous year. Advises 
and asks for increase in 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
submitted to Congress on Jan. 17 
his burget message covering the 
fiscal year 1956. As usual the 
message was accompanied by a 
detailed statement of the budget 
estimates, and a resumé of the 
aggregate items of actual and es- 
stimated receipts and expendi- 
tures. 


The text of the President’s Bud- 
get Message, constituting Part A, 
follows: 

To the Congress of the United 

States: 

I am transmitting to you today 
the Budget of the United States 
Government 
for the fiscal 
year 1956, 
which begins 
July 1, 1955. 

The first 
part of this 
budget mes- 
sage summar- 
izes the bud- 
get totals and 
highlights our 
policies and 
plans for next 
year, particu- 
larly as re- 
lated to the 
fiscal situa- 
tion. The second part presents 
summary tables and also contains 
my budget recommendations for 
each major government activity. 





Pres. Eisenhower 


against further tax reductions 


the National Debt limit. 


The fiscal and budget story dur- 
ing this past year centers around 
the fact that we successfully made 
the adjustment from a wartime to 
a peacetime type of economy, a 
truly significant achievement. 
Aided by a proper fiscal policy, 
the inevitable dislocations of this 
adjustment, while difficult for 
some, have not been serious on 
the whole. Our present growing 
prosperity has solid foundations, 
free from the artificial stimula- 
tions of war or inflation. How- 
ever, the peace in which we live 
is an insecure peace. We must be 
constantly on the alert. Along 
with the other free nations of the 
world we must continue to 
strengthen our defenses. At the 
same time to remain strong for 
what will apparently be a long 
period of uncertainly ahead, we 
must also progressively increase 
our prosperity and enhance our 
welfare. 

The 1956 budget is based on this 
outlook. Total expenditures will 
be reduced. However, I am rec- 
ommending somewhat increased 
expenditures in particular areas 
important to human well-being. 
Budget expenditures for the fiscal 
yeay 1956 are now estimated at 


$62.4 billion, $1.1 billion less than 
for the current year. All parts of 
the Administration will continue 
to work toward further reductins 
during the year by eliminating 
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nonessentials and by doing neces- 
sary things more efficiently. 

We must maintain expenditures 
at the high level needed to guard 
our national security. Our econ- 
omy is strong and prosperous but 
we should not dissipate our eco- 
nomic strength through infla- 
tionary deficits. I have therefore 
recommended to the Congress ex- 
tension for one year of present 
excise and corporate income tax 
rates which are scheduled for re- 
duction on April 1, 1955, under 
present law. If this is done, and 
employment and production in- 
crease as currently anticipated, 
we can expect budget receipts to 
rise $1 billion over 1955, to a total 
of $60 billion in the fiscal year 
1956. 

On the basis of these estimates 
of expenditures and receipts, the 
deficit will be reduced from the 
presently estimated $4.5 billion in 
the fiscal year 1955 to an esti- 
mated $2.4 billion in 1956. Thus 
we continue to progress toward a 
balanced budget. 


Budget Policies 


Three broad considerations of 
national policy have guided me in 
framing the budget for the fiscal 
year 1956. 


First, we must defend our price- 
less heritage of political liberty 
and personal freedom against at- 
tack from without and undermin- 
ing from within. Our efforts to 
date have helped bring about en- 
couraging results — cessation of 
fighting, new and stronger alli- 
ances, and some lessening of ten- 
sions. The growing strength of 
the United States and its friends 
is a key factor in the improved 
outlook for peace. We must con- 
tinue te build this strength. We 
must at the same time preserve 
our liberty at home by fostering 
the traditional initiative of the 
American people. We will in- 
crease the scope of private activ- 
ity by continuing to take govern- 
ment out of those things which 
the people can do better for them- 
selves, and by undertaking on a 
partnership basis, wherever pos- 
sible, those things for which gov- 
ernment action is necessary. Thus, 
people will be able to keep more 
of their earnings to use as they 
wish. 

Second, the government must 
do its part to advance human wel- 
fare and encourage econ omic 
growth with constructive actions, 
but only where our people cannot 
take the necessary actions for 
themselves. As far as possible, 
these steps should be taken in 
partnership with state and local 
government and private enter- 
prise. We must do our part to 
provide the environment for our 
free enterprise system to keep 
employment high, to create new 
jobs, and to raise the standard of 
living. We must broaden the op- 
portunity for individuals to con- 
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tribute to the growth of our econ- 
omy and enjoy the fruits of its 
productivity. 

Third, we must maintain finan- 
cial strength. Preserving the value 
of the dollar is a matter of vital 
concern to each of us. Surely no 
one would advocate a special tax 
9n the widows and orphans, pen- 
sioners, and working people with 
fixed incomes. Yet inflation acts 
like a tax which hits these groups 
nardest. This Administration has 
nade a stable dollar and economy 
in government operations positive 
policies from the top down. Ex- 
penditure reductions, together 
with a judicious tax program, ef- 
fective monetary policy, and care- 
ful management of the public 
debt, will help to assure a stable 
cost-of-living —continuing Our 


achievement of the past two 
years. 
A liberal attitude toward the 


welfare of people and a conserva- 











tive approach to the use of their 


money have shaped this budget. 
Our determination to keep work- 
ing toward a balanced budget pro- 
vides the discipline essential for 
wise and efficient management of 
the public business. 


New Authority to Incur 
Obligations 


My recommendation for appro- 
priations and other new authority 
to incur obligations for the fiscal 
year 1956 is $1.3 billion more than 
the amount for the fiscal year 
1955, primarily because of new 
requirements for our military 
services. However, it represents 
a reduction of $32.8 billion from 
1952, $21.7 billion from 1953, and 
$4.2 billion from 1954. 

New authority 


te incur obligatiens 


Fiseal year: (in milliens) 


Ea: 

ei tonidishakinainindeasin ts 80.3 
1954: As estimated, 

Jan. 9, 1953 172.2 

Paki hee 62.8 

1955 estimated_____ S73 

1956 recommended. 58.6 


The new authority to incur ob- 
tigations which I am recommend- 
ing for our major national secu- 
rity programs is $2.4 billion great- 
er than in the fiscal year 1955. I 
am proposing a reduction in the 
total new authority for all other 
government programs, although 
within this total, I am recom- 
mending selective increases. 

Part of the reduction in 1955 
of new authority for our major 
national security programs below 
the amount enacted for 1954 was 
possible because the military ser- 
vices improved their supply pro- 
cedures, which resulted in larger 
use of existing stocks and reduc- 


tion of the large backlog of un- 
expended balances. The accumu- 
lated unexpended balances of 
funds appropriated to all govern- 
ment agencies in prior years are 
now on their way down to more 
reasonable levels and the con- 
tinued downtrend in total unex- 
pended balances will be less rapid 
in the future than in the fiscal 
year 1955. 

Recommended new authority 
for 1956 is less than both the an- 
ticipated revenues and the esti- 
mated expenditures for that year. 
By holding the level of new 
authority lower than anticipated 
revenues, we can continue making 
progress toward balancing the 
budget. Likewise as long as the 
amount of new authority is less 
than expenditures, we are con- 
tinuing on the way toward lower 
levels of government spending. 


Budget Expenditures 


In the fiscal year 1956, net bud- 
get expenditures are estimated to 
be $11.9 billion below actual 
spending in the fiscal year 1953. 
The record shows that this Ad- 


ministration cut government 
spending in 1954 by $6.5 billion 
below 1953, and $10.1 billion be- 
low the level estimated for 1954 
on Jan. 9, 1953. For 1955, an addi- 
tional reduction of $4.3 billion is 
now estimated and still another 
reduction in spending of $1.1 bil- 
lion is the present estimate for 
1956. The fiscal year 1955 is only 
half completed and the beginning 
of 1956 is still 54% months away. 
We shall continue working to im- 
prove efficiency and to reduce 
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Despite Forward Movement, There 
Are Curbs on Business Recovery 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


Business Consultant and Lecturer, 
Syndicated Economic Columinst, 
Hearst Newspapers and International News Service 


Prominent economic analyst holds, despite the fact that the 
year 1955 opens with an upward trend in business, with pros- 
pects of further improvement, there are signs of some insta- 
bility which may put restraints on recovery from the 1953 
level. Warns there is no free and easy inflationary boom in 
sight, and remarks “the blue ribbons of commerce will go to 
efficient producers and aggressve and effective merchandisers.” 


The turn of the year is cheered 
by the growing statistical evi- 
dence that the economic skies 
are clearing. Nineteen fifty-five 
opens with an 
upward trend 
in business, 
and with pros- 
pects for fur- 
ther improve-. 
ment. 


Wall Street, 


which is the 
crossroads of 
world finan- 


cial opinion, 
while perpet- 
ually contro- 
versial, de- 
plores hedging 
and qualifica- 
tions. The “erryle S. Rukeyser 
clamor is to reduce all economic 
analysis to simple headline terms 
of whether to “buy, sell, or hold.” 





But, if there were ever una- 
nimity of opinion, the stock mar- 
ket would be utterly deadlocked. 
Financial transactions spring from 
a reasonable balance between 
willing sellers and willing buyers. 

Thus, even if there is agree- 
ment on the coming trend in the 
physical volume of trade and the 
size of prospective profits, the fi- 
nancial public would divide as 
to whether or not the good eco- 
nomic news had been fully or 
partially anticipated or discounted 
in the rise of the last 14 months 
in stock prices. The entry of new 
and inexperienced buyers to the 
speculative whirlpool indicates 
the early phase of a transfer of 
holdings to less _ sophisticated 
owners. 

The life blood of finance in- 
heres in taking a position rather 
than sitting on the fence. Wall 
Street has no sympathy for the 
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tendency of theorists to climb into 
an ivory tower and confess that 
the future is largely unknowable. 
A great American historian, the 
late Charles Austin Beard, used 
to say to his students at Columbia 
University: “Mine is not the field 
of prophecy.” 

But outside the academic arena 
such sidestepping of the risks of 
making present judgments of fu- 
ture possibilities is not feasible. 
The manufacturer must look into 
the crystal ball early, and come 
up with an answer as to what 
the mood of his customers will 
be many months hence. For to- 
day he must order the raw ma- 
terials, and the component parts 
from others which go to make up 
the end-products. Today he must 
make advance budgets for outlays 
far into the future for advertis- 
ing and merchandising. Today he 
must decide on style and color 
trends long before her Majesty, 
the Ultimate Consumer, expresses 
herself at the market place by 
turning thumbs up for the items 
which please her and thumbs 
down for all the rest. 

Likewise, parents, in counsel- 
ling their youngsters, must come 
to a present decision as to job 
opportunities four or five years 
hence in various professions and 
callings. Young couples, shortly 
after marriage, are called to make 
early choices as to their housing 
requirements during an extended 
future, when guess work must be 
substituted for precise knowledge 
as to their requirements for 
space. Likewise, young men, in 
choosing investments, annuities, 
and insurance policies are called 
upon to make current judgments 
which assume a projection, or 
forecast, decades into the future 
concerning the prospective buy- 
ing power of the dollar, on the 
one hand, and the financial re- 
quirements of the individual and 


his future dependents, on the 
other. 
Gentle reader, your ship will 


never come in unless you first 
send it out. And, in spite of all 
the pious talk by Lord Beveridge 
of “cradle to the grave security,” 
contemporary living, with all of 
its opportunities and challenges, 
is far from a riskless adventure. 
Talk of a “guaranteed wage and 
a guaranteed future” is sucker 
bait intended to disalert the un- 
wary to ways and means of 
feathering their nest rationally 
appraising the inevitable hazards 
of living in a fluctuating, free- 
choice economic society. 
Behind the regeneration of 
public optimism following twelve 
months or thereabouts of the Ei- 
senhower recession which started 
during the end of the summer of 
1953 is a feeling that the postwar 
economic readjustment was mild- 
er in character and shorter in 
duration than anticipated. V 
Street and business forecasters 
are forever comparing reality 
with what had been expected. In 
addition, the decline in the cost 
of living during the readjustment 
period was infinitesimal, and this 
has alleviated the earlier fear of 
drastic postwar deflation, mani- 
fested by a crash in prices. The 
market place is motivated not 
only by reality and a correct ap- 


praisal of the future, but also by 
the pictures in men’s minds of 
things to come. The assumption 
has been widely made that busi- 
nes would not revert to the pre- 
war or 1939 price level, but that 
something akin to the current in- 
flation, which has been arrested, 
would endure. Accordingly, the 
prolonged rise in stock prices re- 
flects not only the belief that the 
postwar economic shakeup 
extremely moderate, but there is 
also an attempt to revalue stocks 
in terms of the depreciated 1954 
dollar, which is about a 60 cent 
dollar in terms of the 1929 dollar. 
In addition, 
sentiment rests on the belief that 


was 


cheerful financial 


Wall’ 


no near-term global war is in 
sight, but that the cold war will 
be sufficiently disturbing to pro- 
vide chronic federal financial 
pump priming in the form of ex- 
penditures for military prepared- 
ness on an extremely high 
plateau. 

In business, stimulus is coming 
from the leadership of the auto- 
mobile industry, with its eye- 
appealing new models and from 
the continuing boom in construc- 
tion. In addition, the inventory 
correction, which dampened vol- 
ume in 1954, appears over. For 
months, inventories, or stocks of 
goods on hand, were eaten into 
and reduced by the fact that ac- 
tual consumption of some items, 
including basic steel products, ex- 
ceeded current production. 

But, in spite of the forward 
movement, there are restraints on 
recovery. There should be no 
runaway tendency in commodity 
prices because it is well known 
that American industry’s capacity 
to produce is unprecedently great. 
Barring shooting war, no short- 
ages are in sight, or in the mak- 
ing. There is no war-bred pentup 
demand clamoring to be filled, 
and there has been no drastic 
liquidation or reduction of con- 
sumer or commercial credit. Long 
term factors of high productivity 
point to a gradual postwar taper- 
ing off of prices, and in such a 


setting the blue ribbons of com- 
merce will go to efficient pro- 
ducers and the aggressive and ef- 
fective merchandisers. For, in 
spite of prospects for bigger trade 
volume, the rewards will be selec- 
tive and no free and easy infla- 
tionary boom is in sight to bring 
undeserved rewards to submar- 
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ginal factors. The process of 
elimination of the less fit will 
continue through 1955. Selling 
will remain of prime importance, 
and selling, which is the art of 
inducing the customer to give an 
order, starts on the drawing board 
and in the research laboratory, 
and is continued in all public 
contact. 


Argentine Office for 
H. Hentz & Go. 


H. Hentz & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
many leading stock and com- 
modity exchanges, announce the 
opening of a branch office at 355 
Sarmiento, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. This office is under the 
managership of Mr. Ralph Tausk, 
and will serve the expanding in- 
terest in American securities on 
the part of investors in Bu2nos 
Aires and Montevideo. The firm 
of H. Hentz & Co. has, for many 
years, been active abroad, mainly 
in Europe; and at the present time 
maintains major branch offices in 
Geneva, Switzerland and Amster- 
dam, Holland. 


Rogers Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. — Norman E. 
Hipskind has joined the staff of 
Rogers & Company, Kittredge 
Building. 


With Hutchinson & Co. 


(Special to Tur Financia CHRONICLE) 


PUEBLO, Colo. — Charles K. 
Rush is with Hutchinson & Co., 
Inc., Thatcher Building, members 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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Attacking the Farm Price Squeeze 


By HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON* 
Secretary of Agriculture 





Noting that farm prices have declined 24% since 1951, Secre- 
tary Benson discusses current programs designed to ease the 
cost-price squeeze. Among remedies proposed are: (1) storage 
loans, (2) set-asides, (3) trade development, (4) market 
expansion, (5) research and education, and (6) improved 
marketing and farmer cooperative activities. Warns against 
freezing agricultural production in uneconomic patterns. 


For nearly four years now, farm than the general price level undcr 
prices have been declining. Since the stimulus of war and inflation. 
february of 1951, prices received they also drop farther and faster 
yy farmers have plunged 24°, than most nonfarm prices while 
while the the economy is readjusting to more 
yrices they nearly norma] conditions. We are 
pay have making the transition this time 
fallen only viilnh fewer and less severe dislo- 
4%. These fig- cations in agriculture and other 
ures consti- segments of our economy than 
tute an elo- ever before. 
quent expla- The depression which was so 


nation of why freely predicted a year ago failed 
farm pocket- to materialize. From an economic 
books are be- point of view, 1954 proved to be 


ing pinched. the 


best peacetime year in history, 


The finan- although agriculture did not fully 
cial pangs share in this prosperity. The 


which go with changeover has hurt and is hurt- 






eadjustment : ing most of our farm people. I 
ioa peacetime Ezra Taft Benson would not minimize the serious- 
economy are ness of the situation. 
not new to agriculture. We have Yet I believe all of the evidence 






suffered them following every jndicates we have seen the worst. 










war in our history. Just as farm [| am convinced that for agri- 

commodity prices go up faster culture the road ahead will be 

nanan smoother than the one we have 
*An address by Secretary Benson, be- been traveling 

fore 26th Annual Meeting of National F : cts ¥ he ; st 

Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Chicago, or several months now, mos 






jU., Jan. 7, 1955. farm prices have been relatively 
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stable, For the last two years, in 
fact, the parity ratio has averaged 
about 90, fluctuating narrowly be- 
tween 94 and 86. It will be re- 


called that there was a 19 point 


plunge in the parity ratio during 


the two years preceding January, 


1953 when the new Administration 


was installed. 

We must not be content with 
mere stability of farm prices at 
current levels, however, But the 
price decline had to be haited 
before it could be reversed. The 
first half of that objective is be- 


ing attained. The job at hand now 
is to get farm prices back into 
better balance with the general 
price level. 

While we 
must never lose 
that price alone 
farm prosperity. 
volume that make 


1s 


doing this, we 
sight of the fact 
does not insure 
It is price times 
income. 


are 


gross 


The story does not end even there. 


It’s what remains in a farmer's 
pocket after the bills are paid 

his net income that measures 
whether he has had a good yea 


or a bad one. The theme you have 
chosen 


for this meeting shows 
that you clearly recognize the im- 


portance of these other factors 
besides price. 
There are four obvious fronts 


on which we can attack this prob- 


lem of shringing farm profits. We 


are moving forward on all of them. 


First, government price support 
programs help farmers market 
many of their products in a more 
manner, minimizing the 


ona variety of crops provide guar- 
anteed minimum prices to quali- 
fied farmers. Authority to set 
aside up to $2'% billion worth of 
surplus commodities has helped 
to take come of the pressure off 
free market prices of wheat and 
cotton. 

Second, we are expanding 
markets abroad through the 
lion dollar Agricultural Trade 
velopment Act which permits 
sale of surplus farm products for 
foreign currencies and provides 
additional outlets through dona- 
tions for relief and famine aid. 
We are moving increased quanti- 
ties of government-owned §sur- 
pluses into channels of consumn- 
tion at home through school lunch 
programs and gifts to needy ner- 
sons, institutions and welfare 
agencies. In addition to stepned- 
up consumption of dairy products 
by the armed forces, we are ex- 
panding our school lunch milk 
program by $50 million a year. 

These actions tend to reduce the 
supply and strengthen demand for 
farm products. Their cumulative 
effect upon agricultural prices 
should become even more appar- 
ent in the year ahead. 


our 
bil- 
De- 

the 


Research, Education and 
Improved Marketing 

The third line of attack upon 
the farm cost- price squeeze is 
through research, education and 
improved marketing. Government 
outlays for these programs have 
been increased by approximately 
$20 million during the current fis- 
cal year. The great gains of agri- 


culture in the past have come 
about largely through this ap- 
proach and so, I am confident. 


will those of the future. 

Greater efficiency, broader use 
of the better feeds, seeds and 
breeds, the adoption of improved 
cultural practices and empnlovment 
of sound marketing methods—all 
taken together—will do more to 
help farmers meet the cost-price 
squeeze than any program of gov- 
ernment aid which could be de- 
vised by mortal man. 

Fourth, farmers themselves, 
through their cooperative efforts. 
are attacking—and effectively at- 


tacking —this perplexing cost- 
price problem. I am certain that 
your discussions here will give 


further impetus to that drive. I 
mention this phase of the overall 
campaign last—not because I think 
it is least important but because 


I should like to discuss it more 
fully at this point. 

During the lifetime of most of 
us gathered here, the American 
cooperative movement has pro- 
gressed from a small, struggling 
upstart to a vast, thriving enter- 


prise. Cooperatives formed by a 
handful of men two or three dec- 
ades ago have mushroomed into 


flourishing organizations, serving 


many thousands of farmer mem- 
bers. 
Cooperatives operate in many 


fields today, with varying success. 
I believe that a major reason fol! 
their growth and their greatest 
opportunity to be of further serv- 
ice to agricu'ture is found in two 
main areas: the marketing of farm 
commodities and the cooperative 
purchasing of the fertilizers, seeds, 
and other products which farmers 
require in their operations. In 
carrying out these principal func- 
tions, farmer cooperatives are hit- 
ting the cost-price squeeze from 
two directions. Cooperative mar- 
keting can bring better prices, 
while cooperative buying often 
reduces costs. 

In an age which places so much 
emphasis upon. size and_ the 
dramatic, our sense of values may 
sometimes become confused. When 
we buy a new automobile, it is 
likely to be horsepower, rather 
than safety features, which guides 
our choice. The home-run hitter, 
who strikes out oftener than he 
connects, wins the popular ap- 
plause while the _ solid, team- 
player often goes almost un- 
noticed. The corporation executive 
who has guided his firm through 
a year of record-breaking profits 
makes the front pages while an 
important scientific advance may 


rate a line or two back near the 
classified ads. 


It is understandable enough that 
we should measure the success of 
some of our farmer cooperatives 
by similar standards — by their 
financial statements, by their vol- 
ume of business or even by their 
total membership. Yet all of us 
know that the real test is a very 
simple one: has this cooperative 
contributed to a better standard of 
living for its individual farmer 
members. Has it increased their 
income? Has it brought real bene- 
fits and services which would not 
have been theirs except for this 
cooperative? 

If the answer to these questions 
is ‘‘yes,”’ then we have a farmer 
cooperative in the true sense of 
the term. 

All of us who are interested in 
the continuing success of the co- 
operative movement — members 
and officials alike — must never 
lose sight of the real objective. 
Farmer cooperatives must not 
adopt abuses once practiced by 
some commercial enterprises — 
the very abuses which, in many 
instances, originally led to the 
formation of these same coopera- 
tives. 

Recently I issued a memo- 
randum relating to the responsi- 
bilities and activities of employ- 
ees of the Department. One sec- 
tion is of particular interest to 
cooperatives. It provides that no 
emplovee of the Department of 


Agriculture shall approve con- 
tracts with any co-operative or 
other commercial organization 


which deducts, or checks off from 
payments owed to farmers, mem- 
bership dues in any general or 
specialized farm organization, ex- 


Continued on page 85 
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Problems and Prospects 
Of the French Economy 


Those of you who knew France 
before the war and remember the 
veneration for age and experi- 
ence, which used to be such an 
important part of the French po- 
litical scene, can realize what a 
change this means. Today’s young 
Frenchmen are no longer satis- 
field to live as their fathers and 
grandfathers lived before them. 
They want a better lot and they 
are willing for the first time in 
generations to change profoundly 
their individual ways of life to 
achieve their goals. 


Optimistic on French Economy 


My report on the French econ- 
omy is optimistic and one of the 
basic reasons for that optimism 
stems from the forward surge of 
vitality on the part of the youth 
of France which I have just men- 
tioned. One manifestation of that 
vigor is contained in the popula- 
tion figures. From 1900 to 1945 
the population of France remained 
approximately static, it had even 
started on a slight decline during 
the late thirties. Now the situa- 
tion is completely reversed. The 
census taken last year showed 
that since 1946—a period of eight 
years —the population of France 
had increased by almost 3 million 
people to a total of 43 million. 
With the sole exception of Fin- 
land the French today have the 
highest birth rate of any Euro- 
pean country. By 1960 and there- 
after, France will have consider- 
ably more young people entering 
the laboring force every year than 
either West Germany or England. 
We have heard often in recent 
years that the high rate of growth 
in our own population is an 
augury of prosperity for the fu- 
ture. That 


very same situation 
holds true today in France and 
should continually be kept in 


mind when thinking of France’s 
future. 

3efore talking of the present- 
day French economy I would like 
to recall the extent to which her 
economic system was laid waste 
by World War II. It is not al- 
ways realized abroad that the 
physical destruction in France re- 
sulting from five and one-half 
years of war, of which more tnan 
four were under enemy occupa- 
tion, was much greater and more 
widespread than that in the First 
World War. Two million build- 
ings, or about a fifth of all the 
buildings in France, were dam- 
aged more or less seriously. About 
a quarter of this total, or half a 
million buildings were completely 
destroyed. The demolition of 
some 12,000 bridges, the loss of 
two-thirds of the French railways’ 
rolling stock and two-thirds of 
the French merchant fleet had 
brought civilian transportation 
and communication to a virtual 
standstill. 


And there was another factor 
the importance of which has not 
been generally realized by us in 
America. During the Occupation, 
Hit'ers Government utterly 


stripped France of modern ma- 
chine tools. The number of ma- 
chine tools removed fron France 
and never recovered was five 
times greater than the number 
destroyed by military action and 


air bombardment. At the war’s 
end the average age of those ma- 


chine tools that were left in 
France was 25 years. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the 


French industrial plant needed to 
be almost entirely re-equipped to 
face modern competition. 


Comparable to this physical de- 
struction was the irreplaceable 
loss of human lives. The French 
lost more than half a million dead 
and missing during World War II, 


a casualty rate which, when com- 
pared to total population, was 
about six times higher than that 
of the United States. 

Today the passage of ten years 
provides us with a convenient 
opportunity for taking stock of 
what progress France has been 
able to make in the rehabilitation 
of her economy and in embarking 
on the further economic develop- 
ment essential to participation as 
a healthy and reliable member of 
the community of nations. 


The American Aid Program 


First let us take a look at our 
American aid program. From the 
standpoint of the American tax- 
payer, we all know that the 
United States has poured a very 
large amount of public funds into 
the support of the French econ- 
omy. Because of the variety of 
forms of American aid over the 
past ten years it is difficult to 
give any exact figure for the totaf 
amount of aid without hedging it 
with explanations and technical 
qualifications. However, it is fair 
to say that between $6 and $7 
billion in American resources 
have been contributed in grants 
and loans to the Frencn economy, 
not counting the so-called “end- 
item” deliveries of armaments in 
connection with the NATO de- 
fense effort and with the Indo- 
China war. This is a stupendous 
figure, but on the other hand we 
must always remember that the 
French spent on the war in Indo- 
China a sum roughly equal to the 
total of this American aid. This 
war did much to slow French 
economic recovery, to say nothing 
of the terrible drain on French 
lives. 

At the end of World War II, 
France was faced wtih demands 
for urgent action in many differ- 
ent fields. Normal governmental 
functions and the private produc- 
tive apparatus had to be put back 
in operation and tremendous war 
damage had to be repaired. Mean- 
while, there was a universal con- 
viction that all Frenchmen should 
be able to look forward to a bet- 
ter and more secure life. In partial 
answer to this determination the 
social security system was greatly 
expanded and periodic general 
wage increases were decreed. 
Within two short years the Gov- 
ernment undertook the nationali- 
zation of several key industries, 
taking over not only their current 
operating responsibilities, but also 
the financial burden of their capi- 
tal reequipment and reconstruc- 
tion. Another tremendous effort 
went into the development of the 
overseas territories of the French 


Union and during al] this time 
there was the severe drain of the 
war in IndoChina. And, as the 
cold war became more intense, 
the French Government recog- 
nized the need for a heavy de- 
fense effort in Europe and re- 
sponded by allocating to the 


build-up of her NATO forces a 
percentage of her national income 
second only in Western Europe to 


that of Britain. 
This over-commitment of lim- 
ited French physical and finan- 


cial resources, this attempt simul- 
taneously to increase living stand- 
ards, to rebuild both prestige and 
destroyed homes, to restore the 
country’s military position, to 
build up heavy industry for the 
future, this unwillingness. to 
choose among the various objec- 
tives—all desirable in themselves 
—lay at the root of France’s al- 
most continuous postwar inflation. 

Progress made in industrial re- 
habilitation was obscured during 
the first seven years after the war 
by the country’s constant and 
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seemingly hopeless struggle with 
inflation. But the progress was 
there, and our ten years’ perspec- 
tive makes it easier for us to 
evaluate its significance. 


War’s Crippling Damage to France 
Now Overcome 


Within five years after the 
war’s end, the most crippling 
physical damage had been over- 
come. Roads, railroads, bridges, 
harbor installations, merchant 
shipping, communications, power 
plants and mines had _ been 
brought back to at least their pre- 
war capacities from _ starting 
points as much as 60% lower. By 
and large, the population’s pro- 
vision of essential goods had also 
been replenished and _ normal 
dietary standards had been re- 
stored. 


By 1951 
industrial 


the French index of 
production had risen 
almost 40% above the 1938 level 
and over 10% higher than the 
record year 1929. There was a 


setback in 1953, but this probably 
was to be interpreted as a sort of 
morning after hangover, the first 
sign that the inflationary binge 
was over. The advance of pro- 
duction was resumed in the fall 
of 1953 and continued throughout 
1954. In 1954 the index was 53% 
above the 1938 level. This was 
about the same as the rate of 
increase in British industrial pro- 
duction over the same period. 
The Government’s first indus- 
trial reequipment program, usually 
called the Monnet Plan, concen- 
trated between 1947 and 1952 on 
the development of the basic in- 
dustries which were expected to 
contribute most to general eco- 
nomic expansion. These were coal, 
electricity, oil refining, steel, 
cement, agricultural machinery, 
transport, and fertilizer. 


The coal mines produced 57 
million tons in 1952, an all-time 
record. The average productivity 
of French underground workers 
has continued to improve and is 
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now 50% higher than in 1929, and 
in Europe is now second only to 
that of the Saar miners. 


Production of electric power 
has been rising steadily. It is now 
more than double the 1938 levet. 
In the single year 1952, 17 new 
hydroelectric stations went into 
service, including the great 
Donzere-Mondragon multi-pur- 
pose project in the Rhone Valley 
which will supply 300,000 kilo- 
watts. 


The consumption of petroleum 
products has also doubled since 
1938, and refinery production has 
been increased by about 250% in 
spite of the almost total destruc- 
tion of these facilities during the 
war. France is now virtually self- 
sufficient, and recently there has 
been discovered near Bordeaux 
the richest known oil field in 
western Europe, which alone is 
expected eventually to supply 
one-fifth of France’s require- 
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ments of crude oil. Explorations 
are proceeding in several sect:ois 
of France and its overseas ter- 
ritories, and it is probable that 
other good fields will be found in 
the relatively near future. 

The French iron and steel in- 
dustry has been greatly modern- 
ized with investments already 
made in excess of $1 billion. Pro- 
duction in 1954 was roughly 65% 
over that of 1938 and is still ris- 
ing. It has increased fairly con- 
stantly except in 1953. One-third 
of it is currently being exported. 
Judging from the statistics, the 
French steel industry has greatly 


gained from the establishment of 
the common market under the 
Schuman Plan. Indeed, about 
100,000 tons a month of French 
steel is now being sold to Ger- 
many. France has also better than 
doubled its production of alumi- 
num since before the war; and 
now ranks fourth among the 
aluminum-producing countries of 
the world. 

Conspicuous progress has also 
been shown by the French 
chemicals industry, by the en- 
vineering industry which has 
successfully bid for large projects 
abroad, by the armaments indus- 
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try, by the rubber industry which 
is the third largest in the world, 
and by the shipbuilding industry 
which has risen out of the almost 
complete destruction of the war 
to compete strongly for foreign 
orders. In the process of rebuild- 
ing its railroads, France has elec- 
trified 2,500 miles of track, and 
French electric locomotives have 
made impressive records for both 
speed and durability. Some of our 
railroads could well look to the 
French for lessons in how to keep 
their trains running on time. 
French automobile production is 
setting new records this year, 
with production of about 50,000 
vehicles per month as compared 
with only 20,000 in the best pre- 
war years. I would suggest that 
anyone who has doubts about the 
adaptability of French industry 
to modern mass-production tech- 
niques might well take a look at 
the new Renault works at Flins 
or at one of the other modern 
automobile plants. 


Inflationary Curve Now 
Leveled Out 


During the past two years, as 
the inflationary curve has leveled 
out, and with the disappearance 
ot postwar shortages and ration- 
ing controls, a new spirit of enter- 
prise has developed. Conscious: 
efforts are being made to create 
an internal mass market by pro- 
motional advertising and develop- 
ment of installment credit, lay- 
away plans, and the like. Full- 
page newspaper advertisements, a 
totally new idea in France, have 
begun to appear during the past 
year. The development of con- 
sumer credit is also an almost 
entirely new phenomenon on the 
French scene. For the first time 
durable consumer goods are be- 
ginning to come within reach of 
the less privileged classes of the 
population, opening new _ socio- 
logical perspectives. 

The industrial sector which has 
lagged most seriously during re- 
cent years has been construction 
of housing. Last year was the first 
time in at least 25 years that the 
basic replacement minimum of 
175,000 dwellings per year was 
reached, and this still did not 
touch the accumulated backlog. 

While war damage has been an 
obvious factor in the French 
housing shortage, well-intended 
but economically unsound rent 
ceilings bear most of the blame 
for the fact that the average age 
of the nation’s dwellings has been 
increasing and their condition has 
been deteriorating ever since 
1913. Meanwhile, the housing 
shortage has been further ag- 
gravated in the last few years by 
increases in marriages and births 
and by the movement of families 
from rural to industrial centers. 
The housing shortage has become 
perhaps the main hindrance to 
the mobility and, therefore, to the 
productivity of labor. 

However, here again there are 
finally solid grounds for en- 
couragement. A progressive and 
ambitious housing program was 
launched in 1953. Last month the 
Minister for Reconstruction stated 
that the target of 240,000 com- 
pleted dwellings a year would be 
exceeded in 1955. He predicted a 
total of at least 260,000 and said 
that this rate would be main- 
tained for a number of years 
thereafter. For comparison pur- 
poses 260,000 houses a year in 
France would be the equivalent 
of about a million a year in the 
United States. 


France Has Surplus of 

Agricultural Products 
Those of you who last visited 
France during the years just after 
the end of the war may be sur- 
prised to learn that France is now 
having almost as much trouble 
with its agricultural surplus prob- 
lems as it had then with its short- 
ages of basic foodstuffs. As late 
1951 France imported 22 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. Last year 
it exported twice that amount— 
44 million bushels—and this year 
it will export 55 million bushels. 


as 


Instead of the deficits in meat 
and dairy products that existed 
a few years ago, these items are 
now also in surplus. 


In the financial field, it seems 
pretty clear that the vicious round 
of inflation has been broken. 
Since March of 1952, when Prime 
Minister Pinay launched his all- 
out campaign to stop inflation, 
prices have remained stable. Since 
then, several increases in mini- 
mum wage rates totaling about 
20% have occurred which have 
not been followed by increased 
prices as had always been the 
case before. This is already the 
longest period of price stability 
France has seen since the 1920's. 

Accompanying the leveling off 
of prices, there have been en- 
couraging signs that the French- 
man’s confidence in the franc is 
reviving. Gold has long been 
the Frenchman’s hedge against 
inflation, and for many years the 
rise in the gold price was an in- 
dex of the fall in value of the 
franc. Therefore, it is now en- 
couraging that gold prices have 
dropped steadily since early 1954. 
Although the French hoarders 
have not disgorged their gold 
holdings, they have at least stop- 
ped putting their new savings in 
the traditional mattress. This is 
one of the factors leading to re- 
newed interest in the stock mar- 
ket and in other forms of invest- 


ment. Naturally it is hard to 
change the defensive attitude of 
investors after so many years of 
chronic inflation. This is why 
what we would call the “blue 
chip” securities are in especially 
strong demand. But the fact re- 
mains that Frenchmen are begin- 
ning to save again and to invest 
their savings in productive enter- 
prises. Businessmen are stimu- 
lating this revival by distributing 
more profits to their stockholders 
and by other methods. As a re- 
sult of all this, French stock 
averages have risen 63% in the 
past year. You can see that Paris 
has been having its own bull mar- 
ket and quite a respectable one 
at that. 


Controls Over New Securities 
Flotations Ended 

To encourage expansion of the 
financia] market as a source of 
funds for investment, the Gov- 
ernment has relaxed controls on 
the flotation of new securities and 
is making a strong effort to make 
money available to enterprises at 
lower cost by reducing bank fees 
and commissions. Together with 


the reduction of the rediscount 
rate, this program has resulted in 
cutting the cost of medium- and 
long-term credit by something 
like 1.75% during the past year to 
a present rate of approximately 
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6%. This lowering of interest 
rates is a conscious part .of the 
Government's program to encour- 
age investment and expand pro- 
duction. All this has had a real 
effect and, according to the Bank 
of France, the level of private 
investment in new securities has 
risen 40% in the last 18 months. 


Opportunities for American 
Capital in France 

Speaking of the revival] of pri- 
vate savings as the means of fi- 
nancing investment reminds me 
of the role that can be and is be- 
ing played by the investment of 
private American capital in 
France. There have recentiy been 
called to my attention several in- 
stances in which important Amer- 
ican firms have testified to their 
confidence in the economic fu- 
ture of France by establishing 
new joint enterprises there and 
by expanding existing ones. For 
example, I understand that Proc- 
ter and Gamble is putting a sub- 
stantial amount into the manufac- 
ture of detergents in Marseille, 
that Minnesota Mining is invest- 
ing in an abrasive tool operation, 
that Johnson’s Wax has opened a 
model new factory, and that Gen- 
eral Motors is again expanding its 
Frigidaire plant. It seems to me 
that these reports—and there are 
numerous others—give tangible 
proof of progress toward re-estab- 
lishment of a favorable “climate” 
for foreign investment in France. 
Meanwhile, I think some mention 


should also be made of some of 
the older American investments 
which have already borne fruit, 
in particular those of the oil com- 
panies like Jersey and Caltex. 
The important foreign exchange 
savings which will certainly re- 


sult from the new oilfield I have 
already mentioned should provide 
a good object lesson in the mutual 
benefit of foreign private invest- 
ment. 

During the past year the French 
foreign trade deficit has rapidly 
diminished. In October, for the 
first time in four years, France 
actually had a small favorable 
balance of trade with foreign 
countries. In the European Pay- 
ments Union France has bene- 
fited from the liberalization meas- 
ures undertaken by her neighbors, 
and during the last months of 
1954 has shown a moderate sur- 
plus. Although her liberalization 
of import trade still lags behind 
that of most other European coun- 
tries, France has now removed 
quantitative import restrictions 
from 75% of her imports from 
Europe, as compared with only 
18% a year ago. This still falls 
considerably short of the level of 
liberalization reached by, for ex- 
ample, Germany with 90%, Bel- 
gium with 88% and Italy with 
99.7%. In the past two years 
French gold and foreign exchange 
reserves have risen by 40% and 
now exceed $1 billion. At the 
same time her external debt has 
been reduced. The Governor of 
the Bank of France expects the 
reserves to reach $1% by this 
spring. Of course, these increases 
in foreign exchange reserves were 
made possible to a large extent 
by various American contribu- 


tions to the French economy, but 
the important fact is that they are 
there. As long as there were 
meager reserves and the exchange 
situation was on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, there was no chance of a 
return of confidence in the franc, 
of reducing import restrictions, or 
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of taking the other steps on the 
road to ultimate convertibility. 

Much remains to be done in the 
field of foreign trade before 
France will really be part of 
either a more integrated Europe 
or—what is still more desirable— 
a more integrated world economy. 
Despite the recent sharp increases 
in gold and dollar reserves, vir- 
tually nothing has been done to 
introduce competition through 
freer imports from the dollar 
area. Still, in view of the progress 
made in so many Other fields in 
the last few years, we Americans 
can have every reason to hope 
that more progress will soon be 
made in this field too. 

I am also encouraged by the 
evolution of a coherent economic 
program with substantial continu- 
ity of implementation. The ups 
and downs of French cabinets, 
the all-too-frequent interregnums 
between successive governments, 
and the rough-and-tumble of in- 
ternal politics give an exagger- 
ated impression of instability. Ac- 
tually despite varying political 
coloration, there has been rela- 
tively little difference of opinion 
among the cabinets of the last 
few years in their diagnosis of 
tne French economic situation and 
in the types of remedies pre- 
scribed. 

This simply reflects the fact 
that, with gradual improvement 
in economic conditions, public 
opinion has been gravitating to- 
ward the moderate center of the 
political spectrum. Although dif- 
fering in approach, the economic 
programs of the recent cabinets 
have to a considerable extent 
complemented each other. Each 
had a contribution to make. The 
Pinay Cabinet concentrated on 
ending the inflation and stabiliz- 
ing the internal value of the cur- 
rency, which was certainly the 
number one priority problem sat 
that time. The Laniel Cabinet 
gave business more incentive to 
embark on a dynamic expansion 
of production. The present 
Mendes-France Cabinet is taking 
bold steps of economic reform in 
a number of fields while still pre- 
serving the essential continuity of 
policy. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, France is still faced 
today with many problems, par- 
ticularly in the field of foreign 
trade, but, to a degree unprece- 
dented since the days of Poincare 
during the 1920’s, she now has 
both the resources and the will 
with which to cope with her prob- 
lems. Seldom has the conjuncture 
of circumstances provided France 
with such an auspicious base from 
which to attack the long-range, 
persistent, structural weaknesses 
which have been repeatedly diag- 
nosed and publicized by French 
economists. 

The most promising courses of 
future action in the economic 
field, to consolidate the progress 
made in the last few years, are 
primarily in the direction of 
greater freedom of both external 
and internal trade. As for the 
former, some lessons might use- 
fully be taken from those neigh- 
boring countries which have 
found that more liberal treatment 
of trade and payments—with re- 
spect to dollar as well as non- 
dollar areas—has helped rather 
than hurt their international fi- 
nancial positions. The fostering of 
internal competition presents an 
even greater challenge. 

The major policies of the pres- 
ent French Government give us 
real hope for the future. They in- 
clude: 

First, reduction of Government 
intervention or subsidies in those 
fields where experience has 
shown such interference to be in- 
effective or self-defeating. 

Second, the progressive elimi- 
nation of those quantitative im- 


port restrictions stil] being ap- 


plied against other Western Eu- 
ropean countries so as to increase 
competition and stimulate the 
modernization and reconversion 
of French industry. 


Third, fostering the growth of 
healthy competition by attacking 
restrictive business practices in 
industry, agriculture, and distri- 
bution, and by taking action 
against those organized special in- 
terests which have for so long 
been a burden obstructing the de- 
velopment of their country. 

Fourth, continuation of the tax 
reform program, not only to cre- 
ate a better relationship between 
taxpayers and the State, but also 
—of more immediate importance 
—to reduce the present impact oi 
indirect taxes on prices and costs 
of production. 

Fifth, and very important in 
France with its history of chronic 
inflation, consolidation of the 
present revival of confidence in 
the franc by- keeping the budget 
under contro] and by avoiding 
deficit financing. 

If France is successful in apply- 
ing these policies, she may indeed 
be on the threshold of a new eco- 
nomic and industrial revolution 
that could bring astonishing prog- 
ress in the next ten years. 


Franklin, Meyer Firm 
To Admit B. Zoref 


Franklin, Meyer & Barnett, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Feb. 1 will admit Ber- 
nard Zoref to partnership. Mr. 
Zoref is office manager for the 
firm. 
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Wm. J. Mericka & Go. - 
Celebrates 25 Years 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange, are cel- 





Wm. J. Mericka 


Carl H. Doerge 


ebrating their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary this year. 

Officers of the firm are William 
J. Mericka, President; Carl H. 
Doerge, William S. Gray and 
Richard J. Cook, Vice-Presidents; 
and Stephen E. Hlivak, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Mr. Doerge has 
been associated with Mr. Mericka 


since 1928, and Mr. Hlivak since 
1931. Also with the company 
since its beginning are Alfreda 
Myer and Mrs. Betty Wrege. 


Brandenburg to Admit 


Robert B. Bregman will be- 
come a partner in Brandenburg 
& Co., 100 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on Feb. Ist. 











Midland Securities corrx. unten 


MEMBERS: Lhe Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Canadian Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 








The Midland Company 


MEMBER: The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Stock orders executed on all Exchanges 











Toronto, Ontario: 50 King Street West 
London, Ontario: Huron & Erie Building 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario: 110 March Street 


Private Wire to 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York 











A growth situation... 


British Columbia Ferest 
Products Limited 


A Current report on this Company 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


AMET 


courts how puzzling antitrust dilemmas may best be 
resolved. 

The Report will consider these dilemmas in all areas 
of antitrust operation. The portion treating Section Il 
of the Sherman Act will undoubtedly analyze generally 
the relation of business size to monopoly power. For 
instance, is a business’ absolute size relevant to a mo- 
nopolization charge? Or, is the relevant factor the mar- 
ket power that comes with size in a given business? 
Finally, should the fact that an admitted dominant 
rnarket power was achieved solely by virtue of a lawful 
patent grant, or by superior business methods, constitute 
a defense to an allegation of monopolization. 

In like fashion, the distribution sector considers, for 
example, whether we should retain present Federal 
legislation immunizing from the Sherman Act “Fair 
Trade” contracts authorized by State law? How well 
has the Robinson-Patman Act achieved its intended 


Continued from first page 


goal? And, generally, how can the consumer best be 
assured the economies of streamlined distribution 
methods? 


A third area that Report considers is the application 
of antitrust law to this country’s foreign commerce. The 
leading question here is: Should the Sherman Act cover 
activities by American companies abroad? Should it ap- 
ply only to those activities by American companies 
abroad that substantially affect our foreign commerce? 
Or, on the other hand, should Sherman Act application 
to conduct abroad require some showing of significant 
effect on our domestic trade? More broadly, how can 
application of antitrust abroad best be reconciled with 
the achievement of our national security and foreign 
trade objectives? 

Finally, the Committee analyzes crucial problems re- 
iating to mergers, antitrust administration and enforce- 
ment, as well as exemptions from antitrust prohibitions. 

In the administration and enforcement area, for ex- 
ample, there must be a determination of whether the 
Sherman Act’s criminal sanctions should be retained. 
Should the penalties in this day of decreased dollar 
value be increased? Should the Antitrust Division issue 
advisory opinions, beyond its present merger clearance 
and “railroad release” programs, so that businessmen 
can tell in advance whether business conduct will run 
afoul of the antitrust laws? How can efficient coopera- 
tion between the Antitrust Division and the Federal 
Trade Commission be assured? And, finally, how can 
the trial of complex antitrust issues be speeded? 

If the Committee provides answers to these questions 
alone, it seems clear that its Final Report should be of 
real interest to every American businessman, as well as 
the public generally. 


HERBERT ABRAHAM 


Chairman, The Ruberoid Co. 


During 1954, the building industry confounded the 


forecasters who had predicted a slight decline in activ- 
ity by achieving the highest level in history. The value 
of 


new construction rose to an estimated $37 billion 
and new housing starts totaled about 
1,200,000 units. Since this surprising 
strength in building shows no sign 
of lessening, all forecasters are more 
encouraging today than they were a 
year ago and almost all agencies are 
agreed that total construction activ- 
ity will rise another 7% during 1955. 

The reasons for optimism are well 
founded. As our population has con- 
tinued to grow and as families have 
tended to become larger, it is appa- 
rent that there is a real.need for 
more houses, schools, stores and 
buildings of every kind. Moreover, 
this need is likely to be reflected 
in effective demand as long as con- 
sumer incomes and employment 
levels remain high. Building has been and will con- 
tinue to be further stimulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging mortgage lending at low 
interest rates. 

But if the building materials industry as a whole 
can expect a good year, there is no reason to believe 
that individual companies wil! necessarily prosper. Our 
experience in 1954 indicates that almost all building 
products are now in ample supply and competition 
among rival manufacturers and the various types of 
products is keener than it has been in many years. In 
addition, consumers are becoming increasingly quality 
conscious, are shopping carefully before they buy. 

To meet this situation, The Ruberoid Co. has intensi- 
fied its selling efforts by adding to its sales force and 
increasing advertising and promotion activities. We 
have also diversified our products by entering the gyp- 
sum business and have introduced a number of new and 


improved products in both ou: asphalt and asbestos- 
cement lines. 





Herbert Abraham 


I am convinced that the p:eparations we have made 
to work harder to sell more will assure us of a full 


measure of the prosperity which is said to be in store 
for all business for 1955. 











MORE STATEMENTS IN 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES 


Quite a number of statements either were 
received too late for publication in today’s 
issue, or for mechanical reasons, could not 
be accommodated herein. These will appear 
in subsequent issues of the “Chronicle.” 
—EDITCR. 





ERNEST R. ACKER 
President, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 


The year 1955 promises to be one of challenge and 
opportunity for the nation’s gas and electric utility in- 
dustries with a continuation of the growth trend which 
has been apparent in recent years. The magnitude of the 
market served by these industries is 
indicated by the fact that the electric 
companies connected their 50 mil- 
lionth customer in 1954, while the 
gas companies expect to be serving 
29 million customers by the end of 
1955. 

Annual expenditures for new plant 
in the electric industry in 1954 
amounted to $2,800,000,000 and ac- 
cording to its current construction 
schedule a similar amount will be 
expended this year. The gas indus- 
try and pipeline companies continued 
to construct new facilities to serve 
their customers’ Cemands at a rate 
of $1 billion during 1954 and. expect 
to add another $1 billion of assets in 
1955. The application of nuclear energy to the generation 
of electric power took on greater significancm in 1954 
as Congress amended the Atomic Energy Act to pernit 
more active participation by private industry in the 
peacetime atomic energy vrogram. Construction of tne 
nation’s first full scale power plant utilizing atomic fuel 
was begun during the year in Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania, and we expect that 1955 will see accelerated 
progress in experimental and practical nuclear reactor 
research. Private industry study and researcn groups 
all over the nation are continuing activities that are 
expected ultimately to make nuclear power economically 
competitive with that generated by coal and other fossil 
fuels. 

Light’s Diamond Jubilee was celebrated in 1954, 
marking the 75th Anniversary of the invention of tne 
first practical incandescent lamp by Tuomas A. Edison. 
While the progress made by the electric industry during 
the past 75 years has been remarkable, the prospects tor 
the future are even more so with an expected demand 
for electric power in 1965 double that of 1954. As the use 
of electricity increases in homes, farms, stores and tac- 
tories the electric industry will provide the added facili- 
ties required to serve its customers. As only one ex- 
ample of the steps being taken to provide for this growth 
in usage some 13,000,000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
are scheduled to be added during 1955. 

Househeating continued to be one of the gas indus- 
try’s fastest growing markets in 1954 and is expected 
to continue in this position during the coming year, with 
forecasts indicating that more than a million new gas 
househeating customers will be added in each of the next 
three years. The outlook for adequate supplies of nat- 
ural gas continues to be favorable as proved recoverable 
reserves increased during 1954 in spite, of the highest 
annual usage of natural gas in history. The transmission 
pipelines were extended during the year, passing tne 
400,000-mile mark, and there is every indication that 
this network will continue to expand for many years in 
the future as the demand for gas increases. 

In spite of the tremendous expansion programs of the 
gas and electric industries, the cost of utility service con- 
tinued to decline in 1954. This result was due to in- 
creased usage by the customers and the favorable effect 
on costs brought about by improvements in the arts of 
producing and transmitting gas and electricity. 


AVERY C. ADAMS 


President, Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh Steel Company will produce and ship more 
finished steel products during 1955 than for any other 
year in its history. 

During the last three months of 1954, the company’s 
production and shipments of finished 
steel reached record high tonnages, 
although still below the potential 
capacity of the company’s new steel- 
making facilities. This upward trend 
in production is expected to continue 
well into the second quarter of 1955. 

In the past year, Pittsburgh Steel 
completed a four-year, $65-million 
expansion and improvement pro- 
gram that increased its capacity for 
making basic steel by 48% and its 
facilities for producing finished steel 
products by 82%. 

Blast furnaces were modernized, 
open hearts enlarged, new soaking 
pits added, and a new blooming mill 
installed at the company’s Monessen 


Ernest R. Acker 


Avery C. Adams 








Works. New hot and cold rolled sheet mills were added 
at the Allenport Works. 

Completion of our program has put us in a position 
to compete on even terms with other producers for our 
share of the steel business. In the past, we have had 
to sell one-third of our steel in semi-finisheg form. 
When the markets grew competitive, we couldn’t sell 
semi-finished. 

Today, we can make all of our basic steel into finished 
products—-sheets and strip, seamless tubes, wire and 
wire products—that we have now demonstrated we can 
sell in competitive markets. 

Progress of the company will develop along two lines: 
(1) Further improvement of present facilities. (2) 
Further diversification through end product integration. 

We are definitely exploring and considering all possi- 
ble avenues for further strengthening our company’s 
pces.tion in the future. 


J. M. ATKINS 


President, R. S. Dickson & Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

We enter 1955 with a sound basis for optimism, in my 
opinion. Perhaps some stocks have moved up too rapidly 
in the past few weeks and are more than due for a cor- 
rection of reasonable proportions, but the foundation of 
the market as a whole does not ap- 
pear unsound or over-capitalized. 
One factor not always recognized 
and important only in the last few 
years is the accelerated growth of 
our population. Previously viewed 
with concern, we now regard this 
growth as a strong additional stimu- 
lus to industrial prosperity. Our 
monetary system has been given 
more latitude in the last year or so 
to seek a level dictated by supply 
and demand; the absorption of con- 
sumer goods doesn’t seem to be ap- 
p.oaching any serious point of 
satiety; and business is generally in 
a healthier condition when its gains 
ia are made as a result of genuine com- 
petition such as prevails today. We look for equity as 
well as debt capital to be available at reasonable prices 
in fairly liberal amounts and expect business to be very 
geod in the Southeastern States and generally good 
throughout the country. Purchases of sound participa- 
tions in American industry still seem logical at this time. 


V. J. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Union Planters National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 

Every new year there have been perennial outpourings 
of words to prognosticate the business future for the 
ccuntry. Business conditions at the beginning of 1954 
were unsettled and the business recession then in force 
was threatening to become a major 
disaster. The depression failed to 
appear during the past year and for 
many businesses it was the best of 
any peacetime period. Industrial 
production began to rise in the sum- 
mer and continued strong throughout 
the year-end. This increase in busi- 
ness was highlighted by the excep- 
tional rise in automobile and steel 
production during the last quarter 
of 1954. This high rate of production 
has carried forward into 1955, and 
it will give the economy a bolster 
during this period. 

Another cornerstone of the current 

business boom has been new con- 
struction. New housing starts are 
estimated at the beginning of 1955 to be at a slightly 
better rate than the previous year, aided by reduction 
in down payments and extension of mortgage terms. 
Preliminary estimates for new plant and equipment 
during 1955 will reflect only a slight decrease from the 
previous year. The need for additional roads, streets, 
schools and other public improvements will necessitate 
a Substantial amount of new construction for public 
uses during 1955. 
; There is another factor that we should not overlook 
in trying to estimate the future business prospects for 
our country. Our population continues to grow at an 
extremely high level. Current estimates place our popu- 
lation at more than 162,00,000, and birtns for the past 
year were close to the 4,000,000 level, a new all-time 
high. The tendency of people to live longer is due to 
better housing, ample food, research and progress in the 
medical field, and benetits of social security. These two 
factors should provide our economy with sustaining force 
for increased productive efforts and an expansion of 
facilities to meet the needs of a growing and aging popu- 
lation. 

The Treasury Department was very successful in the 
extension of its short-term debt during the past year 
It has cooperated in the debt management program with 
Federal Reserve policies to restrain inflation and then to 
avoid deflation. The Federal Reserve policy was recently 
changed from one of “active ease” and it will be some- 
time in 1955 before we know the role that it will play in 
credit policies for the coming year. The rapid rise in the 
stock market during the past 15 months has caused con- 
cern in some quarters and the Federal Reserve Board 
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Steel keeps pace with America 


To make sure the nation will have the steel it needs in years to come, United 
States Steel has invested more than two and a quarter billion dollars since 1945. 
This money has gone into additions to and replacements of facilities, to develop 
new sources of iron ore, and to learn to make better use of older sources. Since 
1901, U. S. Steel has kept pace with America’s requirements. Today, U. S. Steel 
is an active example of almost 265,000 workers and 277,000 owners cooperating 
with energy, enterprise and faith as your partners in America’s progress. 


AMERICA GOES FORWARD on stee!. One dramatic use-of steel is in the new 
five-mile Straits of Mackinae Bridge being built by American Bridge 
Division of U.S. Steel to link Michigan’s upper and lower peninsulas. 
This and other U. S. Steel divisions are also fabricating and erecting 
the New York State Thruway Bridge at Nvack, N. Y., and skyscrapers 
in New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco. 


SO THAT AMERICA will continue to have steel in plenty for generations 


to come, U. S. Steel looks far ahead. Iron ore is now being brought 


direct to the mills of U. S. Steel from Cerro Bolivar, in Venezuela, a 
source discovered and developed by a U. S. Steel subsidiary. At the 
same time, ways have been found to make better use of the ores already 
available in Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama, Utah and elsewhere. 




















MANY KINDS and forms of steel are currently required by U.S. industry, 
and a number of new types are being made available every year. Help- 
ing to better meet the demand is U. S. Steel’s new Fairless Works at 
Morrisville, Pa., the largest fully integrated steel mill ever to be built 
at one time. Other U.S. Steel plants have been enlarged or modernized 
to improve ingot capacity. and provide steel in more convenient forms. 








STUDY GOES ON to make new and better steels for America. Recent 


developments include special stainless steels for the transportation and 
chemical industries: non-magnetic steels for military use and for the 
electrical industry: improved metallic and non-metallic coatings for 
wire. Early in 1955, a new Research and Development Center at 


Monroeville, Pa., near Pittsburgh, will be placed in operation. 
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recently increased margin requirements from 50% to 
60% in an attempt to curb speculation in the stock 
market. 

All in all, the business outlook for 1955 looks very 
favorable at the moment. Industrial production should 
remain high at least during the first quarter, consumer 
incomes are rising, and savings are at an extremely high 
level. The recovery in Europe has been very noticeable 
during the past year, especially among the Western 
nations. As long as the nations of the world can remain 
at peace, maintain production, stable prices, reasonable 
savings, and trade, we can look forward to the tuture 
with confidence. 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash Register Co. 

Looking forward to 1955, I believe that the opportuni- 
ties for our industry will be greater than ever before. 
One reason for this appraisa] is the general confidence 
which is apparent throughout the country. The continu- 
ing increase in population, high 
employment and high personal in- 
come cannot help but spell expand- 
ing markets for consumer goods. The 
huge investments made in research 
in recent years are also beginning 
to pay off in the form of new 
proaucts and improved versions of 
older products which in themselves 
stimulate demand. 

These are conditions which will 
affect all types of business and 
should make for a high level of gen- 
eral activity. There are other factors, 





however, which specifically affect 
our industry and our particular 
Stanley C. Allyn business. 


We are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of labor-saving devices, for use in the keeping of 
records. The cost of record keeping has advanced 
tremendously in recent years. Higher wages, overtime 
premiums, shorter work weeks have combined with a 
great increase in the amount of record keeping re- 
quired in business today to produce this result. 

The cost of clerical work has become one of the 
biggest items of expense in the cost of doing business 
today. In 1940 there were 4,637,000 clerical workers in 
the country. Today there are 8,156,000 an increase of 
3,519,000 or 75%. The number of clerical workers has 
increased 33% more than the number of factory pro- 
duction workers during that 14-year period. In 1940 
there were 10.8 clerks for every 100 employed, people, 
today there are 15.4 clerks per 100 employed. 

At an average weekly wage of about $60 the clerical 
payroll of the country is $25 billion a year. To that 
amount must be added the cost of fringe benefits such 
as group insurance, hospitalization, vacations paid holi- 
days and others. This could easily amount to $700 per 
year per employee. 

In view of costs like these, it is obvious that demand 
should increase for any type of equipment capable of 
reducing them. 

We believe that the opportunity exists for companies 
in our industry to advance at an even faster rate than 
the economy as a whole. This can be done, however, 
only where an adequate and aggressive engineering and 
product development program insures new products to 
open new markets and expand present ones. 

In 1955 our company will embark on the most exten- 
sive capital improvement program in its history. Our 
electronic program both in research and manufacturing 
is being stepped up considerably. There wil] also be in- 
creased effort in other types of research. We are also 
increasing our advertising and continuing a program 
of intensive development in the sales field. Altogether, 
we feel there is every reason to expect 1955 to be the 
best year in the company’s history. 

One reason for this expectation is the record made in 
1954. Both domestic and overseas orders for our normal 
products reached an all-time high. The year also saw 
the introduction of the most extensive line of new prod- 
ucts in the company’s history. We benefited in 1954 from 
the sales impact of these new products and expect them 
and additional new machines to be an important factor 
in 1955 results. 


G. T. BAKER 


President, Nationa! Airlines, Inc. 


Outstanding accomplishment and progress throughout 
the past year has been the story in the airline industry 
curing 1954. Though the yeer past will be difficult to 
surpass in overall] achievement it looks like we are off 


the ground already and climbing 
steadily with new power. 

I prefer to use National Airlines 
as an example, since 1 am most 
familiar with it. 

On Jan. 2, 1955 we shattered all 


previous records for one day's traf- 
fic over our routes, chalking up an 
advance of 62% more traffic handled 
than during the same day a year 
previously. 

I believe this forecasts the bright- 
est New Year for National since our 
beginning, as it probably does tor 
the airline industry as a whole. 

We are entering this new vear 
ready and able to provide the public 
with the finest airline service ever 
offered. This results from our integration during 1954 


G T. Baker 


_record set in 1953. 
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of 21 new aircraft to our fleet, representing a capital 
outlay in excess of $15,000,000, including the world’s 
fastest propeller-driven commercial air transport. These 
DC-7’s have given us a big competitive edge along the 
Eastern coast of the United States, along witm our 
DC-6B’s, DC-6’s, Convair-340’s, and a Sikorsky S-55 
helicopter, making our fleet tne most modern in the 
industry. 

A brief summation of ’54, as it relates to our company, 
will perhaps reveal a better perspective from which to 
examine the airline outlook for the year ahead. Na- 
tional’s passenger traffic hit record peaks during Janu- 
ary, February and March last year. Beginning of the 
tirst helicopter passenger service ever offered by a 
domestic scheduled airline was recorded by us on Febru- 
ary 1, when schedules were inaugurated between Miami 
and a dozen East Coast points. 

Aggressive advertising and promotion of Florida as 
the ideal summer vacation resort helped boost traffic to 
new levels during June, July and August, formerly an 
annual period when we were forced to take losses. We 
introduced a Florida “winter season package” vacation 
this year and expect this will eventually level out his- 
toric early winter, mid-January and early spring traffic 
drops as effectively as our summertime packages have 
offset previous surnmer losses. 

Our year approached the finish with a flourish when 
on Dec. 17 one of our DC-7’s flew from Miami to New 
York in 2 hours and 29 minutes, reaching a top speed at 
one point of 585-miles-an-hour. This event, if any is 
needed, helped recall the almost unbelievable progress 
achieved in the last few years by the industry. 

Industry progress and achievement during recent years 
was at last solidly recognized in 1954 when most airline 
securities advanced with renewed vitality to score out- 
standing gains. The only somber note throughout an- 
other year of increasing revenues was the constantly 
narrowing gap—in spite of the most intense efforts— 
between income and expense. This is perhaps the gravest 
problem confronting all carriers because future expenses 
of equipping our fleets with the next step—jets—four 
or five years hence, will be astronomically high. 

The year now before us will undoubtedly see new 
passenger records established. Our revenue passenger 
miles performed since the fiscal year-end are already 
running 20-25% ahead of the previous comparable pe- 
riod. We, as are most other carriers, are planning greater 
expenditures and efforts to sell and expioit our services. 
Greater capital outlay is also planned for technological 
and mechanical improvements. In this respect we have 
begun the new year by installing the first production 
model radar weather detecting set to be used aboard 
aircraft of any domestic airline. The new device is 
currently undergoing tests on one of our DC-6’s to de- 
termine the advantages of weather detection while “in 
flight.” Our engineers and crews report that the instal- 
lation is proving to be a great aid in attaining greater 
safety and comfort for our passengers. 

We fully expect that in tne near future we will utilize 
this equipment aboard all our aircraft, as will all otner 
major carriers. 

Looking ahead is of little significance unless one can 
also look back and thereby measure progress or the lack 
of it. 

The entire industry has moved far in just a few short 
years; farther perhaps than any other industry when 
measuring progress in terms of time consumed. 

In each recent year the industry has steadily de- 
veloped and expanded in order to provide the public 
with the best in transportation. I believe that this prog- 
ress will continue undiminished throughout 1955, and 
that we shall again record new business peaks as more 
people every where take advantage of one of the world’s 
great bargains—airline transportation. 


DONALD L. BARNES 
President, American Investment Company of Dlinois 


The consumer finance industry will have a good year 
in 1955. Two factors in our economy form the basis for 
this prediction. 

The American consumer is presently showing a return 
of the confidence in job security and 
future income which he last dis- 
played in 1953. Second, there is in- 
creasing evidence that industrial ac- 
tivity in 1955 will equal the overall 


During 1954 most consumer fi- 
nance companies and business gener- 
ally went through a period of read- 
justment. The _ stimulant of the 
Korean War was past and the result- 
ant overtime pay had been termi- 
nated. The economy was adjusting 
to the sound money policy advocated 
by the present Administration as 
opposed to the encouraged inflation ra 
which had previously been present Donald L. Barnes 
in governmental policies. This re- 
adjustment was accompanied by a lack of confidence 
on the part of the consumer. The e‘fect of this lack of 
confidence was apparent early in 1954 in the business 
of the consumer finance companies as well as retail 
stores. The consumer had adopted a waiting attitude 
with respect to his buying. 

However, the last survey of consumer: anticipated 
buying of durable goods, conducted by the University of 
Michigan for the Federal Reserve Board, indicated that 
consumer confidence had been restored. People were 
again interested in buying durable goods and, in many 
cases, financing these purchases through consumer credit. 

The confidence which customers of consumer finance 








companies have in the security of their jobs and income 
has a very direct bearing on the amount of business done 
by those companies. Not only do most people borrow 
when this confidence is present, but customers are in- 
terested in borrowing larger-amounts for such things 
as vacation trips, education and the purchases of new 
reirigerators, television sets, ranges, etc. 


The real effect of the upswing in consumer confidence 
was not felt until the last quarter of 1954. It is believed 
that this upswing will be intensified by the continued 
high preduction of the automobile and steel industries 
and the expected construction boom which will result 
not only from private and industrial building but also 
from an anticipated increase in public expenditures for 
highways. 

During the adjustment period of 1954 consumer fi- 
nance companies were able to increase the amount of 
dollars outstanding by about 3%. It is anticipated that 
1955 will see a continuation of this growth at a some- 
what higher rate. Most companies in the field are ex- 
pecting an increase in outstanding receivables of some- 
thing ranging from 5 to 15%. 

This increase, of course, will make itself felt in the 
earnings of the cash installment lending companies and, 
assuming a continuation of the present Federal tax rate, 
earnings for 1955 should be at least from 5 to 10% higher 
than in 1954. 


Increased population and wider acceptance of con- 
sumer finance as a desirable and necessary part of our 
economy will likewise augment the favorable business 
trend for consumer finance companies in 1955. All things 
taken together should produce one of the best years in 
the industry’s history during 1955. 


JOHN E. BASSILL 


President, American Enka Corporation 


Producers of man-made fibers are giving their mar- 
kets a vote of confidence. A manufacturing capacity 
survey, recently published in the “Textile Organon,” in- 
dicates a further growth in fiber producing facilities 
of 5% in the coming year and a 
half. Major growth is concentrated 
in rayon staple fiber and in the non- 
cellulosic filament yarns and staple. 
With. indicated plant capacity com- 
ing to more than 2% billion pounds, 
the man-made fiber industry will be 
well equipped to participate in 
textile industry progress. 

While American Enka Corporation 
is primarily a rayon yarn producer, 
it has put nylon facilities into opera- 
tion during the past year which per- 
mit exploration of potential markets. 
Our attention is directed primarily 
to these two fibers, although other 
man-made fibers should share in the 
improved textile outlook. 

The textile industry generally has been enjoying im- 
proved volume with many mills sold three to six months 
ahead. Rayon staple fiber has been in strong demand 
during the past year with every indication of continued 
expansion. 

Rayon filament yarns while subjected to both sea- 
sonal and cyclical market fluctuations during 1954 ex- 
perienced an uptrend in the closing months, a tendency 
that should carry into 1955. Historic patterns of product 
mix are substantially changed for rayon textile yarns. 
Greater emphasis is being placed upon coarser yarn sizes 
while the finer yarns are in reduced demand. 

High strength rayon yarns for industrial purposes are 
again in strong demand. High level operations for both 
the automobile and the tire industries in the first part 
of 1955, should result in increased use of tire cord. This 
type of rayon is also being adapted to other uses. Ex- 
panding markets are being developed in high and low 
pressure hose, conveyor belts, V-belts, industrial and 
decorative tapes and carpet backing yarns. 

The American Rayon Institute was formed recently 
by the major rayon producers to bring to the consuming 
public a clearer understanding of the many desirable 
features of rayon. A program embracing advertising, 
consumer education and trade promotion has been 
launched and will be expanded in 1955 with the result 
that rayon should have an improved opportunity to 
share in the attention for the consumer’s dollar. 

Nylon has the largest volume of the non-cellulosic 
fibers. Major developments which will grow in impor- 
tance in 1955 include nylon “stretch” yarns originally 
used in men’s hosiery. These specially processed nylon 
yarns are finding application in a widening range of 
apparel uses. Nylon has a small but growing position in 
the tire cord market, and where its good features can 
be used to advantage, it should continue to grow. Blends 
of nylon staple with other fibers bring to the end pro- 
duct longer wear through greater strength and improved 
abrasive resistance. 

In conclusion it appears that the man-made fiber 
producers have every reason to be moderately optimistic 
for 1955. For the longer run rayon, nylon and the other 
man-made fibers should continue to enjoy the growth 
that has been characteristic of this industry, especially 
as new qualities in fibers are developed. The possibilities 
of technical modification and of blending permit the 
tailoring of fiber combinations to the precise needs of 
individual markets, an important factor in gauging the 
outlook ahead. 


John E. Bassill 


Continued on page 38 
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Scientists are constantly probing deeper into the 


—bringing new and better things to 


AS THE PROSPECTOR thrills to the 
search for. treasure, so does the scientist 
as he searches out the secrets of the 
earth, air, and water. 


THE TREASURE that the scientist seeks 
is better understanding of nature, and 
ways to bring better living for all of us. 
To find them, he is constantly probing, 
taking the elements apart, putting 
them back together in different ways — 
always looking for something new and 
promising. 

How important is such research ? To- 


Search is exciting I 


day, more than one-third of the work of 
the people of Union Carbide is in pro- 
viding products and processes that did 
not exist in commercial quantities 15 
years ago. Each new product, each new 
process, was born of intensive search. 


FROM CHEMICALS TO METALS — 
The results of these achievements are 
serving all of us today—chemicals for 
life-saving medicines and many other 
uses .. . a wide range of carbon and 
graphite produets . . 
sickroom and industry . . 


. oxygen for the 
. a variety of 


secrets of nature 


you 


wonderful new plastics... alloying met- 
als for stainless and other fine steels. 
SEARCH...RESEARCH? Jo the scien- 
tists of Union Carbide, search and re- 
search are the same—an exciting key to 
a brighter future for all. 

FREE: Would you like to learn more about the 


many useful things research has helped bring to 
you? Ask for “Products and Processes” book- 


let M. 


Unrton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [fgg NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED 








SYNTHETIC Orcanic CHEMICALS 
Evereavy Flashklight« and Batteries 
BAKELITE, VENYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


Evectromer Alleys and Metals 
LINDE Silicones 


VEC s Trade-marked Products include 


HAYNES STECLITE Alleys 
Dynel Textile Fibers 


Puesr-O-Lite Acetylene Pyrorax Gas 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 


UNION Carbide Linpe Oxygen 
NATIONAL Carbens 


ACHESON Electrodes 
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Continued from page 36 


ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE 
President, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


The beginning of 1955 finds Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tcic Corporation looking forward to another year of 
progress and growth. 

The metropolitan area of Rochester 
of the territory served by the com- 
pany, is noted for the stability of 
its enterprise and the highly skilled 
character of its workers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, data from the U. 5S. 
Bureau of the Census shows that 
Rochester has the highest percentage 
of skilled workers of any city in the 
vation. There is also a high degree 

i diversity of industry among its 
#00 manufacturing éstablishments. 
All classifications of manufacturing 
industries used by the Federal Cen- 


. which is the heart 


sus are represented here. The 
strength of the industries in the 
territory also is indicated by the 


Alexander M. Beebee 


fact that the level of employment is 
very high, ranking with the top 
16 cities in the United States. In view of the character 
and prosperity of its customers, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation anticipates a continuation in the 
growth of its revenue and expects to add substantially 
to its facilities to take care of the increased require- 
yoents of its customers. 

The company is continuing its vigorous sales promo- 
tion programs and is cooperating actively with the 
Rochester Metropolitan Area Industrial Development 
Council which was formed in 1954 to bring new indus- 
tries into this area. 

The year 1955 will be the fourth in which the com- 
pany has participated actively in research and develop- 
ment activities of the Detroit Edison Nuclear Power 
Project. This program, which is designed to make 
atomic power plants a practical economic reality, has 
been making good progress and will be pushed even 
more actively in the year ahead. 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, together with 
four other major power companies in New York State, 
will continue in 1955 to endeavor to obtain the required 
Congressional and other approvals in order to consum- 
mate the development by private enterprise of the full 
power potential of Niagara Falls. 

[ expect an active and productive 
company. 


year’ for our 


S. CLARK BEISE 
President, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 


A statewide survey just completed in over 300 Cali- 
fornia communities by the bank’s branch manegers who 
interviewed businessmen, industrial- 
ists and farmers, indicate an almost 
unanimous belief that the economic 
level of 1955 will exceed that of 
1954 in California. In general it is 
thought that the construction out- 
look is bright, particularly for the 
residential sector which makes up 
such a large part of the total con- 
struction outlays in California. 

Moreover. ferm income is expected 
to continue approximately at the 
same level as 1954. A slight decrease 
in cash income from crops may be 
offset by an increase in returns from 
livestock operations. 

While some businessmen have ex- 
pressed reservations regarding the 
just two quarters of the new year, overall the survey 
reflects the confidence and optimism of California busi- 
nessmen, 





HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON 
Secretary of Agriculture 


With a strong demand for American agricultural prod- 
ucts in prospect both at home and abroad, 1955 should 
be a good year for the nation’s farmers. 

There is no substitute for a strong, free market. The 
disposable income of consumers re- 
ynains high and this insures contin- 
uing expenditures for food and the 
other products of our farms at rec- 
ord peacetime levels. Abroad we 
expect to sell.as much as 10% more 
ivod and fiber than we did in 1954. 

For farmers who make full use of 


the best farming methods — the 
better breeds, feeds and seeds—1955 
should be a prosperous year. 

Our economists see farm prices 
averaging near current levels 
through 1955, with little change 


either in operating costs or the par- 
ity ratio. As in 1954, when hogs and 
soybeans brought unusually high re- 
turns to farmers, some agricultural 
products are likely to reflect more favorable prices than 
others. 

Serious drought conditions have cut deeply into agri- 
cultural income over wide areas of the nation during 
the last two years. This unpredictable facter could again 
upset many calculations. 

The billion | dollar Agricultural Trade Development 
Act will permut us to expand overseas sales beyond nor- 
real commercial transactions. 





Ezra Taft Benson 





The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


The build-up in surplus farm products has been ar- 
rested and in some cases reversed. Carryover supplies 
of corn, dairy products and vegetabie oils will be smailer 
than in 1954. 

It is unlikely that Congress will vote to return to a 
system of high, rigid farm price supports. The close 1954 
elections did not change the complexion of Congress 
enough to reverse earlier approval of flexible supports. 

We have forged ahead in many areas. Sound, realistic, 
forward-looking laws have been enacted. The down- 
ward slide of farm prices has, I think, definitely been 
stopped. The emphasis in agricultural programs is where 
it should be: on research and education, on individual 
freedom and responsibility, and on increasing efficiency 
both on the farms and in the processes of aistribution. 
This significant pregress is in trutn the assurance of 
tomorrow. 

Supplies of major crops and of livestock and livestock 
products will continue large. But consumption has been 
rising, too. Our people in 1954 consumed per capita 
156 pounds of meat-—more meat per person than in any 
year of record except 1907 ard 1908. We consumed a 
record quantity of beef —79 pounds per person — as 
well as record amounts of chickens and eggs. Milk con- 
sumption per capita is expected to rise. Besides larger 
per capita -utilization, total consumption is naturally 
expected to-increase as the nation’s population grows. 

Government can, and will, do for agriculture those 
things that need to be done and that cannot be done by 
individuals or by cooperating groups. But government 
must leave the individual his freedom in the largest 
measure consistent with the common good. In this lies 
the great strength of our republic. And the strength of 
the United States is important not only to us but to all 
the free world. For in the long peacetime era that we 
hope lies ahead, God willing, the strength and leader- 


ship of this nation will largely determine freedom’s fate 
in this twentieth century. 


DON R. BERLIN 
President, Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 
I am optimistic about the 1955 outlook for the heli- 
copter portion of the aircraft industry, 

Primary immediate demand is military, and all indi- 
cations point to steadily increasing use of helicopters by 
many branches of the armed forces. 
New applications of a technical na- 
ture in the Navy, Army and Air 
Force are likely to result in new 
vo-ume requirements. Development 
of the machine itself plays an im- 
portent part in this process. 

While it takes time to translate 
new concepts to actual production, 
the major companies in the business 
all have substantial order backlogs 
for current production which should 
assure a continued high level of out- 
put in 1955. There have been some 
recent contract cutbacks and sched- 
ule stretch-outs in the industry, to 
be sure, but in general these have 
resulted from specific local circum- 
stances. They are not of general significance ror should 
they have any major effect on the industry's perfotm- 
ance in the coming year. 

1955 is not like y to see any great expansion in new 
orders for the commercial market. but there will con- 
tinue to be an expansion in many. commercial! applica- 
tions of the helicopter where it has a clear-cut advan- 
tage ever other vehicles. Phis expansion will be mani- 
fested. in increased production when the larger helicon- 
ters now being developed and manufacturéd for the 
military are &vailab!e for commercial markets. The po- 


Mun «a. Geria 


tential civilian market demand appears to be huge. 


Piasecki’s facilities have again been increased durirg 
the last year so that they are now operating with a»- 
proximately 856,000 gross square feet of area. The main 
plant is in Morton, Penrsylvania. Flight operations are 
conducted from facilities at the Philadelphi» Interna- 
tional Airport and a substantial amount of light manu- 
facturing work is being carried out in the large plant 
at Ardmore, Pa., which was leased during 1954. These 
facilities now employ 3,500 people and the number is 
likely to grow larger-during 1955 when the production 
rate increases as presently anticipated. 


HAROLD R. BERLIN 


Vice-President, Johns-Manville Corperation 


be Money spent for new construction and mocernization 
in 1955 may reach an. all-time record of $60 billion, sur- 
passing 1954’s record of $54 billion. It seems likely that 


. erection of-new structures will be close to the $40 billion 


mark. in 4955 while the amount spent 
for modernization of existing build- 
ings will approximate $20 billion. 

Present forecasts indicate that this 
country also may set another new 
record by ‘building as many as 1,250,- 
000 new hames in 1955, especially 
since the National Housing Act of 
1954 has liberalized FHA mortgage 
credit thus opening up the medium 
priced home market to families with 
relatively low incomes. 

About 1,200.000 homes were started 
in 1954, a figure without precedent 
except in 1950. This, despite the fact 
that the number of young people 
reaching the home-buying ages of 22 
to 24 was small due to the low birth- 
rate in the Great Depression. The construction industry 
in 1954 turned out to be the outstanding prop in the 


Haroid R. Berlin 
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present high level of national prosperity, outdistancing 
both agriculture and national defense. More than one- 
seventh of the money spent for goods and services in 
the United States in 1954 went into construction. 

But in 1955, when the Gross National Product is likely 
to be at least $360 billion, the $60 billion of construction 
will bulk so huge that it will represent no less than 
one-sixth of the country’s total output of goods and 
services. 

It might be pointed out that the construction industry 
is not only the nation’s largest, but it stimulates almost 
every other type of industry. 

‘tue 1994 grand total of $54 billion rolled up by the 
industry is composed of $37 billion for new construction 
and about $17 billion for “modernization,” the term gen- 
erauy usea to cescribe modernizing, remodeling, ex- 
panding, changing, repairing and maintaining the coun- 
try’s huge nun ber of existing structures. 

While statistics are much less accurate in the mod- 
ernization field than for other phases of construction, a 
nationwide survey made in 1954 by the Census Bureau 
showed that this field was immensely bigger than had 
been known formerly. Approximately $8 biilion, the sur- 
vev indicated, was svent in 1954 on modernizing owner- 
occupied houses alone. At least $9 billion more was 
spent in modernizing tenant-occupied dwellings as well 
as all sorts of nonresidential structures. 

Modernization expenditure accounted for ahout 32% 
of the total outlay for comstruction in 1954—the lion’s 
share. However, the other three major segments of the 
industry were not far behind. Privately financed resi- 
dential new corstruction amounted to about $12.9 bil- 
lion, or 24% in 1954; privately financed non-residential 
new construction about $12.5 billion or 23%: end publicly 
financed new construction, about $11.6 billion or 21%. 

In 1955 we may see such figures as the following 
achieved by the construction industry in its four major 
segments: modernization increasing to $20 bi'lion; private 
residential new construction up to $15 billion: private 
nonresidential new construction remaining at around 
$12.5 billion: and public new construction growing to 
about $12.5 billion. 

It would appear that a heavy rate of home building 
will continue for some years beyond 1955, if only for 
the fact that homes continue to be easier to buy through 
liberalization of FHA mortgage credit under the terms of 
the National Housing Act of 1954. Ultimately, because 
of this legisiation. it may become almost as possible for 
a family to trade in an old house and use the cown pay- 
ment to buy a new dwelling as people today trade in old 
cars for new ones. 

For the first time a previously occuvied home can be 
bought, under FHA mortgage insurance, with low down 
payments and long repayment periods com™arable to 
the favorable terms on which new homes can be bought. 
An instarce of the influence of this foctor is that a fam- 
ily, who formerly might have been deterred from mov- 
ing to a new house in the suburbs because of difficulty 
in selling its present dwelling, can now sell it to another 
family which can buy it with a much lower down pay- 
ment than heretofore and repay the mortgage over a 
longer period of time. : 

Many veterans are today buying homes with no down 
payments at all in a veritable Veterans Acministration 
home building boom, Many lenders are now-_ willing and 
eager to make VA loans on veterars’ homes purchased 
on the basis of nothing down and 30 years to pay. 

As for ronresidential construction, indications are that 
substantial e7ins in several important areas are almost 
certain in 1955. 

School construction shou'd approach £3 billion in order 
to accommodate the immense and a!most endless flood 
of postwar babies pouring into public and private ele- 
mentary schools, high schools and, soon, into colleges. 

To meet increasing demands for electric power and 
municipal services, utility construction may rise to $5.5 
billion in 1955. This sum would incluce about $1 billion 
for municinel sewer and water construction to meet 
growing needs. 

Highwav construction, too. is becoming one of the true 
gionts of the industry and will likely reach at least $4.7 
billion this vear. From then on the curve wi!l climb, 
ultirratelv. to fieures that mav appear fantastic today 
as the Administration’s $50 billion ten-year highway 
program gathers momentum. 

Moreover, new highway construction is very dvnamic. 
It not orlv generates a great vo'urre of construction for 
filling stations. garages ard restaurants but brings into 
being great shopping centers, housing developments and 
factory growth. 

With the develonment of the new “revenue bond” type 
of financing, highway construc’ion will take on some of 
the importance of r2ilroad construction in a much earlier 
Cay and act as a gencrator of many mililons of dollars 
of secondary corstruction. 

Incustrial corstruction. including seme Feceral, may 
reach $2.5 hi'lion in 1955. Commercial-construction which 
includes office bvi'dings, shopping centers. stores. ware- 


heneces and a variety of other structures May go to $5 
billion. 
Militervy construction has been declining since 1953 


but because of very recent high level decisions it may 
exceed $1 billion in 1955. 
In looking ahead through 1955 and into the immediate 


‘future, expect the construction industry to.eortinue to 


play a vitally important role in the expansion of the 
country’s economy. There is literally no end to the con- 
struction needs of this country as our population in- 
creases at a phenomenally rapid rate and as people 
migrate from one part of the country to another and 


Continued on page 40 
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WORLD CHAMPION —In the month of 
May, blast furnace “J” at Bethlehem Steel’s 
Sparrows Point plant established a new world 


record by producing 61,424 tons of pig iron, 
amounting to a daily average of 1981 tons. 


This record beat by nearly 5000 tons the 


former production record, held by furnace 
“H” at Sparrows Point. 


TANKER QUEEN — Early in the year the 
tanker World Glory, largest commercial ves- 
sel built in this country next to the liner 
United States, was launched at the Quincy, 
Mass., yard. The World Glory can carry 1614 
million gallons of oil — the equivalent of 20 
trains of 100 tank cars each, or a caravan of 
tank trucks 30 miles long. 





"MEN, STEEL, AND EARTHQUAKES” 
— This new Bethlehem Pacific color movie 
explains how earthquakes originate and how 
construction of sound design, with the use of 
steel, has proved effective in resisting seismic 
forces. The film runs for 28 minutes, and is 
now available for showings before profes- 
sional, educational and civic groups. a 


> ~ 


LARGER STRUCTURAL MILLS —The year saw 
continuing progress in the program to modernize 
and enlarge the structural mills of the Saucon divi- 
sion of the Bethfehém, Pa., plant, where wide-flange 
structural shapes were first rolled in this country, 
nearly fifty years ago. The improvements now under 
way will increase the capacity of the structural mills 
at Bethlehem by 50 percent, to 210,000 tons a month. 


HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE — As 1954 closed Bethlehem 
had erected a large portion of the steelwork for the 
High-Level bridge extending for more than a mile 
along the Lake Erie waterfront at Buffalo. Much of 
the 11,500 tons of steelwork was rolled at Bethlehem’s 
Lackawanna plant and fabricated at our Buffalo 
works. The High-Level bridge will connect with 
the Niagara section of the New York Thruway. 


ee a ce 
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SAFETY IN STEELMAKING— Four Bethlehem 


plants — Bethlehem, Johnstown, Sparrows Point aad 
Lackawanna — won first, second, third and fourth 
places among large steel plants in annual Metals 
Section Contest sponsored by National Safety 
Council. During the year the Johnstown plant ran 
from’ January 1 to May 5, more than four months, 
without a disabling injury to a single employee. 
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MORE ORE — At the year’s end the above iron- 
ore project at Marmora, Ontario, Canada, was 
nearing production, with removal of the 100 ft 
capping of limestone nearly completed. At the 
Grace Mine, in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
the sinking of shafts continued through the 
year, with the production of iron ore expected 
to start in late 1957. 





TALLEST MAN-MADE STRUCTURE — This 
steel needle is the new tower of Station KWTV 
at Oklahoma City, which measures 1572 ft 
from the ground to the tip of its soaring 
antenna. The tower is braced by 24 guy cables 
of Bethlehem strand, made at the Williamsport 
plant, totalling over 5 miles in length and more 
than 100 tons in weight. 





ROTOR DISCS FOR WIND TUNNEL — Ic 
took plenty of ingenuity to handle the tricky 
problems that were involved in forging these 
alloy steel rotor discs, 18 ft in diameter, 9 in. 





thick, and weighing 48 tons 
each. They are the largest- 
diameter forgings ever made 
by Bethlehem, noted for its 
production of forgings of 
unusual size. 


gETHLEHEN 


STEEL 
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from cities to suburbs. A high level of construction 
naturally follows as the country’s growth and the ad- 
vance of technology open up wider horizons that assure 
continued prosperity for the nation. 


WILLIAM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Employment and industrial activity, behaving true to 
form, have responded together in timing during the cur- 
rent revival—as they had done auring the modest reces- 
sion between mid-1953 and mid-1954 approximately. 
Not only in timing, but also In am- 
plitude, they then behaved alike; for, 
on the 1947-49 base and net of sea- 
sonal, industrial employment sub- 
sided from 116 to 104, industrial out- 
put from 137 to 123 — each being 
down only 10% from its top month 
to bottom month. 

Throughout 1954, both factory lay- 
off rates and hiring rates have al- 
most persistently registered eco- 
nomic improvement. Early in 1954 
both had been at about 30% of 
workforce, on an equivalent yearly 
basis: but late in the year layoffs 
had subsided to around 20 and hir- 
ings expanded to 40. The power be- 
hind the lately developed uptrend, 
after months in mild “doldrums,” is in itself reassuring 
—even though employment has thus far not succeeded 
in expanding, as activity has, about half way back to its 
mid-1953 top. I am one of those who had more hoped 
than expected that the subsidence would either run a 
little deeper than 10% or a little longer (or both) thus 
relaxing high production costs and further curtailing 
inventories. Such a situation might, in the long run, 
tend to pave the way for a more sound and firmly based 
recovery. But the consumer is king—the ultimate and 
the intermediate consumer. And I am prepared to con- 
cede that the first or acid test of whether we were really 
ready for recovery is what the market itself did. 


True, the recovery was not wholly spontaneous, but 
partly the result of what entrepreneurs in the automobile 
and some other industries felt was the latent attitude 
of those who consume their products. If the former have 
read the situation partly wrong, and the products fail to 
move along adequately into orderly consumption and 
instead raise inventories again, the vigorous recovery 
might peter out, and a relapse might materialize. Even 
that need not be serious; and certainly it is gratifving 
that inventories at various stages in the distribution 
process have been reduced to as healthy a degree as 
they have. 


What is the outlook, on net balance—considering all 
of the many economic fundamentals, and in addition the 
non-economic postulates which nowadays underlie 
everything? I am not as optimistic as those who aver 
that 1955 will exceed even the record year 1953. But I 
do happen to agree with the apparently more nurmerous 
ones who believe 1955 is at present likely to exceed 1954, 
in such measures as are listed below. The range between 
those years is, after ail, fairly narrow: 





Wilham A. Berviuge 


19523 1954 
Gross National Product ‘all goods & services) $365 $357 billion 
Industrial Activity (factories & mines) 134 125% of 1947-9 
industrial Employment (factories & mines) 114 106° of 1947-9 
General Employment (private non-farm) 113 109% of 1947-9 
Waees & Salaries (total private) 146 144% of 1947-9 


FRANK H. BISHOP 
President, Allied Products Corporation 


After considerable discussion with business leaders 
who are headquartered in the Detroit area, it is our 
reasoned estimate that business in 1955 in this highly 
industrialized territory will run about 10% above that 
for 1954. A year ago, in presenting 
our views on the outlook for busi- 
ness in 1954, we emphasized the 
profound influence exerted upon 
the American economy by the auto- 
motive industry and its suppliers. 
Great credit must be given to all 
of the automotive manufacturers for 
the advanced styling, mechanical 
improvements, additional riding 
comforts and added safety features 
incorporated in all of their “spank- 
ing” new models. It is our judg- 
ment that the 1954 automotive ac- 
complishment was sufficient to lend 
firm support to holding the Gross 
National Product within a few per- 
cent of peak 1953. We feel that the 
improvement forecast for this area will make itself felt 
in similar fashion on the 1955 national economy. 


At Allied Products Corporation our sales in 1954 were 
less than 4% under ‘53, which was the best year in 
the company’s history. In '54 we estimated profits will 
be approximately 30% over ‘53, primarily due to the 
elimination of the Excess Profits Tax. This tax sav- 
ing has given us courage and financial help, as it was 
dcsigned to do, to further invest in the American econ- 
omy. In the latter part of 54 we built a plant to en- 
large our Richard Brothers and Hercules interchange- 
able punch and die service to over 4,000 metal-working 
customers located throughout the country. We are pres- 
ently building a plant for an additional facility. The 
new building will be provided with the latest and 
most modern equipment. It will represent an expendi- 
ture of close to a million dollars. This plant will pro- 
vide a.vastly improved die and large sheet. metal 
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stamping service. Planned in its operation is the use 
of large sheet metal dies made of Allite (various types 
of zinc alloy) or plastic materials (including the new 
epoxy materials) separately or in combination with 
each other, or with the traditional hard die metals such 
as steel, cast iron, etc. This service is designed for 
the making of model changes more rapidly and at lower 
cost in any hard goods line. 

On the political scene, while we realize our Presi- 
dent has a House and Senate dominated by the oppo- 
sition party, we feel this should not have much bearing 
on the improvement expected in '55 because of the 
President’s proven ability to conciliate issues. 


The one dark cloud on the economic horizon in ’55 
is the UAW’s resolve to go all out for a guaranteed 
annual wage. This movement should be vigorously op- 
posed by management. This may bring on strikes which 
will adversely affect the °55 results. Here, again, we 
see the union’s double-barreled approach to obtaining 
identical benefits—one through political means and the 
other in over-the-table bargaining. Once before man- 
agement was “shaken down” for a double dose of 
benefits, on the one hand through the political manipu- 
lation of the social security payments, part of which 
is paid by industry, and on the other hand through the 
securing by negotiation of private pension plans, paid 
in their entirety by industry. There is a growing con- 
viction in the minds of the pension fund administrators 
that the $2 billion being contributed to these funds 
each year, plus the earnings of these funds wisely in- 
vested may supply retirement benefits for the “‘oldsters” 
that will look too generous to the “youngsters” in in- 
dustry who are paying the bill. 


In the drive for improvement in unemployment com- 
pensation and for GAW, we have a similar situation 
facing management—a request for a double premium 
to pay for a single risk. Taking a cue from what has 
happened in the pension situation, our advice to the 
union leaders is to travel only one road at a time. 
Our advice to management in reply to GAW requests is 
to say, “Let’s wait until the smoke clears on the un- 
employment increase requests now being agitated.” 


Here in ’55 we see an excellent opportunity for labor 
leadership to exercise judgment and _ statesmanship. 
Compensation reforms of the magnitude and depth of 
GAW require much time in thought and study before 
they can be adequately evaluated. 


The opportunity of presenting our thinking in this 
way has been very helpful to us, and it makes us more 
aware of the factors affecting our economy—both favor- 
able and unfavorable. 


JAMES B. BLACK 
President, Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


I am confident that 1955. will witness a greater rate 
of growth in the territory served by our company in 
northern and central California than in 1954. Every 
present indication is that 1955 will be a year of oppor- 
tunity for business throughout Cali- 
fornia. 

Our own output figures for recent 
weeks, the continuing growth of 
population in this area, and the high 
current level of ‘new residential 
construction, would all appear toe 
bear out this forecast. 

After showing only moderate 
gains in the first three quarters of 
1954, our gas and electric sales 
showed a substantial upturn in the 
last quarter of the year. The out- 
look indicates that this rate of 
growth will continue at least well 
into 1955. 

New customers connected to our 
lines showed a similar trend. The 
upsurge in customers connected in the last quarter 
of the year enabled us to close the year with a net 
gain of more than 100,000 customers in all branches 
of our operations, exclusive of customers added as the 
result of properties acquired during the year. It was 
the eighth consecutive year in which we have connected 
more than 100,000 new customers to our lines. 


James B. Biacu 


Major construction accomplishments of the year was 
the completion of our new Pittsburgh Steam Plant, of 
600,000 kilowatts capacity. This is now the largest plant 


on our system, and is the largest steam plant west of the 
Mississippi River. 


Completion of this plant brought to 2,528,000 kilo- 
watts the electric generating capacity built by the 
company since the close of World War II. At the year- 
end, our installed generating capacity was just short 
of 4,000,000 kilowatts, with an additional 540,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity under active construction. 

A major looping operation on our natural gas trans- 
mission system was also completed, permitting an in- 
crease in deliveries of out-of-state natural gas into 


our system of from 550 to 700 million cubic feet of gas 
a day. 


In 1955 we expect to spend approximately $120 mil- 
lion for further expansion and enlargement of our fa- 
cilities. This will bring total expenditures for new con- 
struction to about $1'% billion in the decade since World 
War Il. Our construction expenditures in 1955, how- 
ever, will be less than in 1954 because of the company’s 
steady and substantial progress in building up its gas 
and electric reserves over the past several years. 

In short, we expect to have a good year in 1955, af- 
fording us new opportunities. for service to the people 
of morthern and central California. 
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ROBERT F. BLACK 
President, The White Meter Company 


The outlook for truck manufacturing and transporta- 
tion is a lot more optimistic today than it was a year 
ago. The most encouraging sign is the continued im- 
provement in freight business of the inter-city common 
carriers. This is making itself felt 
in a surge of new buying of equip- 
ment to replace worn out rolling 
stock. : 

The whole business picture has 
changed in the last two to three 
months. It gives every appearance 
of having real stability for the truck 
manufacturing industry following a 
year which saw the industry’s pro- 
duction and sales fall approximately 
10% behind the 1953 level. The re- 
covery began last September. 

In many instances, some of the 
equipment being replaced now by 
the common carriers might have 
been replaced months ago had it not 
been for the recession in their busi- 
ness, amounting, in some instances, to as much as 40%. 

The improvement in their freight volume, the decen- 
tralization of industry and the growth in urban popula- 
tion, accompanied by huge shopping centers, atomic 
plant cities, etc., are the major reasons why we are 
anticipating an improvement in truck-making and 
truck-selling activities in 1955. 

For the longer term, population increases, principally 
in urban areas where truck transportation is the only 
media of service, promise to provide active demand for 
our products. There are just so many hours in a day 
with additional miles to cover. The need for more 
trucks to cover this mileage is apparent every day. 

Meanwhile, another encouraging sign stands out as 
the new year begins: Emotionalism has disappeared 
from the scene as all hands pitch in to develop a better 
national highway system. Action has replaced words. 
This was translated into an estimated $6,400,000,000 
spent on highways in 1954 by all segments of govern- 
ment. It represents an increase of $650,000,000 over a 
year ago and $2,300,000 000 more than was spent in 1950. 

This vast expenditure is just a beginning in President 
Eisenhower’s proposal for a $50 billion highway pro- 
gram in the next ten years—the Government’s con- 
tribution alone. To this must be added half again as 
much money from the treasuries of states and munici- 
palities now committed to the improvement of roads. 

Good roads make good. business sense. Numerous 
examples could be cited of how this works in practice. 
There is still a premium on time—the beef cattle mov- 
ing to markets losses less weight the faster it gets there; 
the citrus fruits journeying from the groves benefit from 
reduced spoilage; the heavy piece of replacement ma- 
chinery can be made to produce goods in faster time 
with goods roads, and. so on. 


Actually, good roads have a definite effect on the 
consumer price of beef, oranges, lemons and the prod- 
ucts that machines turn out, among other things. 


Experiences of the completed turnpikes emphasize 
that the segment of industry which will pay the lion’s 
share of the cost of maintaining new roads, once they 
are built, is the truck operator, if he is not priced out 
of the market by disproportionate taxes. 


On the Pennsylvania: Turnpike, for instance, passen- 
ger cars Outnumber trucks six to one. Yet, commercial 
vehicles are paying nearly half of the gross revenues. 


JOSEPH L. BLOCK 
President, Inland Steel Company 


The steel industry should have its third biggest pro- 
duction year in 1955. I believe that at least 100 million 
tons of steel ingots wil be produced, compared with 
some 88 million in 1954. That would represent 119% 
of the 1947-49 production average 
and 80% of the much enlarged ca- 
pacity of the industry. It would be 
within 12 million tons of the all- 
time record set in 1953. 

It is important to the outlook for 
steel that it is now more consumer 
goods industry than capital goods 
because of the tremendous increase 
in its use for automobiles, and for 
appliances, metal containers, and 
other items used in the home. 

One good indication of the poten- 
tial steel market is the large num- 
ber of new homes planned which 
will need refrigerators, stoves, wash- 
ing machines and all the other 
equipment made of steel for the 
housewife. 


Agriculture may also be a good market for steel equip- 
ment in 1955, and there will be a great deal of steel used 
in highways, bridges, public and commercial buildings, 
factories, and machinery. 

If more steel is consumed in 1955 than in 1954, con- 
siderably more must be produced. That is because 
1954’s industrial production was sustained, in part, by 
steel used up out of inventories. More steel was con- 
sumed than produced. That can’t occur again because 
there is no comparable reserve in inventories to be 
drawn upon, and, in fact, steel might have to be pro- 
duced to replenish inventories. 


Unless there is interruption from strikes or something 


Continued on page 42 
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ure Oils new CREDIT CHECK 


system reduces costs, increases 
sales, pleases customers 








“TALENTED” MACHINES—Pure’s modern credit de- 
partment utilizes the latest I1.B.M. machines and 
other equipment, capable of handling volume credit 
business with speed and efficiency at every stage, 
from preparation of Credit Check books to final sort- 
ing and billing. 





TRAINED STAFF —Competent personnel, well trained 
in the intricate skills necessary to the operation of 
the department’s special machinery, keep Credit 
Check procedures flowing smoothly at all times. The 
increased efficiency assures prompt customer billing 
and service, better credit control. 


Last April, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany streamlined its credit 
system by replacing the old- 
fashioned credit card with con- 
venient booklets of I.B.M. cards 
called Credit Checks. The many 
advantages of Credit Checks 
have made them exceptionally 
popular with both customers 
and dealers. 


This simplified, more efficient 
system means increased sales, 
greater accuracy, lower costs. 


There’s good reason for the 
proved popularity of this new 
program. 


FOR THE COMPANY — The Credit 
Check I.B.M. system expedites 
handling of volume credit busi- 


ness. Its greater accuracy mini- 
mizes errors. And it means in- 
creased business . .. more steady 
customers... greater economy. 


FOR THE CUSTOMER— PURE 
Glove Compartment Credit 
Checks speed up customer pur- 
chases, are safe, convenient, and 
easy to use, and provide a per- 
manent record of car expenses. 


FOR THE DEALER —Credit Checks 
save time in writing up credit 
business, giving dealer more time 
for selling and offering improved 
service. His entire sales opera- 
tion is simplified. 


This forward step in credit 
handling is another example of 
Pure Oil’s growth. 


The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Be sure 
with Pure 
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clse that cannot now be foreseen, the outlook is excel- 
Jent that the present upward trend will continue 
throughout 1955. 

JAMES G. BLAINE 
President, The Marine Midland Trust Co. of New York 


=] 


Indications point to a good busi- 
ness year in 1955 and there are signs 
1956 holds similar 


such forecasts are predicated 





that 
Any 


upon the continuance of the uneasy 


promise. 


peace that exists in the world. 





James G. Blaine 


EDWARD O. BOSHELL 
Chairman & President. Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company, since its founding 
in 1869, a major supplier of railroad equipment, has 
diversified in the last three years by acquisition of 
established companies. Today, its customers include 
such basic industries as construction 
and road building, petroleum, mining 
and irrigation, to name only a few. 

Railroad equipment remains an 
important part of the company’s 
business, and, along with other sup- 
pliers of such equipment, 1954 sales 
and earnings were adversely affected 
by the slump in railroad revenues. 
However, we agree with those who 
believe that 1955 will see improve- 
ment. In the last two months of 
1954, orders received by our Air 
Brake Division increased, and that 
Division’s backlog, while still low 
historically, is well above the low 
point reached in the summer. 

We believe that most of the drop 
jn sales represents a deferment of business. Freight cars 
mre being retired at a rate well in excess of new car 
building, a condition which would change rapidly with 
any significant improvement in traffic. With highe: 
operating revenues, the increasing interest in moderniza- 
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tion of facilities and in reducing operating cost should 
stimulate sales of the automatic traffic control systems, 
the freight classification yards and other devices manu- 
factured by the Union Switch & Signal Division. 

We have supported our belief in the future of the rail- 
roads with extensive research and development pro- 
grams in both the Air Brake and Union Switch & Sigral 
Divisions, aimed at developing improved products for 
our customers. An interesting result of research carried 
on since 1948 in cooperation with Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration is the jointly-owned company, Railroad Fric- 
tion Products Corporation, formed in December 1954 to 
promote the use by the railroads of a new composition 
brake shoe. In extensive operating tests, this brake 
shoe has given evidence that it wul provide for pas- 
senger car service, smoother braking, lighter weight and 
require less frequent replacement than the conventional 
cast iron shoe. 

The vast road building program presently contem- 
plated for this country, together with road programs, 
air bases, dams and other public works in foreign coun- 
tries, assures a strong market for construction and earth- 
moving equipment for the next several years. However, 
it is probable that the time required to initiate the road 
building program in this country will defer much of 
the effect upon equipment manufacturers until 1956 and 
1957. The company’s subsidiary LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Company and its Le Roi Division will both bene- 
fit from these expanded programs. 

On Jan. 1, 1955, LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
acquired the business and assets of J. D. Adams Manu- 
facturing Company. a long established manufacturer ol 
motor graders with an outstanding reputation for the 
quality of its products and its service to customers. We 
believe that this line of products, which are used both 
in the construction of new and in road main- 
tenance, fits naturally into the business of LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Company and will permit it to offer a 
broader line to its customers in this country and abroad. 

The volume of business of Melpar, Inc., which has im- 
portant research and development contracts the 
Armed Services, increased again in 1954 and we expect 
the trend to continue. 


roads 


for 


While it is impossible to predict the timing or extent 
of the expected upturn in railroad equipment sales, we 
are confident that operating results for 1955 will show 
improvement, and that the 
brighter. 


long-range future is even 


as an investment 


We recommend obligations of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and its agencies 
from the standpoint of quality and yield. Not only do these securities afford 
an attractive return, but their safety, in our opinion, is equal or superior to similarly 


rated United States municipal and 


revenue obligations. 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, its municipalities, authorities, agencies and 
other political sub-divisions have never defaulted or been delinquent in the payment 
of principal of or interest on any obligations. Debt is low in relation to assessed 
values and coverage of revenue bond requirements has been consistently maintained 
at a high level. The interest on these bonds, moreover, is exempt from both 


Federal and State income taxes. 


Ira Haupt & Co. is proud to have managed and participated in the financing 
of various public facilities of Puerto Rico. We maintain a continuing high interest 


an its securities, and faith in the growing fortunes of this great Commonwealth. 


ira Houpt & Co. is currently offering 


$4,727,000 


Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 


Electric Revenue Bonds 


maturing 1965 to 1990 
@t prices to yield from 2.70% to 3.375% 


4 descriptive circular is available on request 
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EMERSON S. BOWERS 
Secretary & Treasurer, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. 


The Korean situation, the expensive defense build-up 
and the effort for Federal economy at Washington has 
all but halted harbor and channel development during 
the past several years. Maintenance also has fallen far 
behind. Neither development nor 
maintenance is keeping pace with 
other national growth. We believe 
that this is harmful to the nation. 

What is Federal economy or other 
economy? It is efficient manage- 
ment, waste avoidance, spending that 
adds to assets and productiveness; it 
is spending today to meet the inevi- 
table demands of tomorrow. No 
sound American industry defers 
plant expansion to meet a growing 
demand for its product and then 
calls such deferment economy. Does 
any transport organization defer 
buying equipment needed for in- 
creasing business? Does any public 
utility, with constant growth assured, 
delay adding capacity to meet that growth? Does a well- 
managed business of any kind defer maintenance essen- 
tial for efficiency and uninterrupted operation and call 
it economy? 

Misplaced economy is almost always extravagance 
leading to ultimate loss. 

Owing to what we believe is misplaced economy, our 
industry, whose principal activity is constructing and 
maintaining the nation’s harbors and channels, has been 
to a considerab!e extent idle since 1951. It appears now 
that the Administration realizes that curtailing certain 
expenses is harmful to the national welfare and not 
economy after all. A multibillion dollar highway pro- 
gram is in the making. Its primary purpose is, of course, 
to expard the nation’s highway system to meet the tre- 
dendous y growing needs for it. Other public works pro- 
grams are under consideration. In addition to their pri- 
mary function, another and most important purpose is 
to create employment and stimulate business which, in 
turn, will safeguard the general welfare and strengthen 
the national economy. 





Emerson S. Bowers 


We repeat, harbor and channel development has not 
kept pace with other national growth: maintenance has 
fallen far behind. These facts are now recognized and 
it appears that something will be done about it begin- 
ning with the coming fiscal year. 
outlook seems better for the 


Consequently, our 


than past several years; 
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Members New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange, 
and other principal exchanges 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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‘Progress wears seven-league boots 


Growth in Puerto Rico’s living standards, according 
to the Chase National Bank of New York, “tops that 
recorded anywhere in the world—a 70°, rise in the 
past decade.” 


The great recent advances made by Puerto Rico in 
the health and wealth of its population, and in the 
diversification of its economic life are disclosed by the 
tables below. 


Puerto Rico’s progress is largely the result of coordi- 
nated effort between the economic and _ industrial 
agencies of the Commonwealth, the commercial banks 
of Puerto Rico and the mainland, and individual 
and institutional investors. In this effort, the Govern- 
ment Development Bank performs many tasks. Thus, 
it may make a loan for the initial construction costs of 
a new oil refinery, or for machinery for a new precision- 
equipment plant. It may arrange for the public sale of 
bonds to provide funds for expansion of a power plant 
or extension of a sewer system. Or it may undertake to 
interest investors in the United States in the sound hous- 
ing loan opportunities available in the Commonwealth. 


The Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico is pledged to continue its vig- 
orous efforts in these directions. The notable 
improvements already made in the well- 
being of the Commonwealth and its people 
provide a stable foundation for the profit- 
able employment of private capital and 
credit from the mainland of the United 


States. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK 


FOR PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 









































SIGNIFICANT FACTS ON THE ECONOMY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Year Ended june 30 % Increase During T ‘ 








1940 1948 1954 1940-54 
Gross Product—millions of dollars... 277 750 1,186.0 328.1 
Net Income—millions of dollars..... 228 612 970.7 325.7 bk 
Net Income per capita—dollars ,; 122 289 435 256.5 : a 
Bank Assets—millions of dollars..... 93.4 362.0 391.1 318.7 , 
Value of Shipments to and from the 
Mainland U.S. — millions of dollars 191.4 §23.0 801.0 318.5 
External Passenger Traffic 51,755 253,728 561,805 985.5 
Electricity Generated (millions of kilo- 
watt hours) PES PRE 161.2 451.2 853.2 429.3 
Revenues and Receipts of the Common 
wealth Government (excluding grants) 
—millions of dollars ............ 25,952 89,171 139,470 437.4 


Not measurable in dollars but closely related to this improvement 
are the gains made in health and education, as indicated: 


so | en | 
5 WANA 


1940 1954 


Death Rate per 1,000 population me 18 7.6 
Life Expectancy wads ubeneuaseawcrsiesl 46 years 61 years 
Public School Enrollment 286,113 505,151 
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elso better for those industries which supply us with 
the various commodities and materials which we use. 

It is the hope of us all, I am certain, that we can re- 
employ those who have been made idle owing to curtail- 
ment of funds for the work that we do. Then, as in the 
past, we can make a material contribution toward 
national improvements which will mean so much to 
national interests. 


MARK A. BROWN 

President, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 

The most important economic factor determining the 
orospects for banking in 1955, as well as in other years, 
js the outlook for interest rates and the demand for 
joans. These in turn depend on the prospects for overall 
business activity. Admittedly, we can 
see the future in only very dim out- 
line, but a brief review of the recent 
past and the present provides some 
basis for estimating the future. 

Although 1954 was a good year for 


business in the aggregate, it was 
down moderately from the 1953 
peaks. Total spending on current 


production of good and services was 
off about 2°% and industrial produc- 
tion was down 7%. Unemployment 
rose from 1953 average of 2.4 million 
persons to about 3.2 million in 1954. 
The prime factors accounting for the 
decline in total spending from the 
peak in mid-1953 were: (1) reduced 
Federal spending of $14 billion, and 
(2) a $10 billion decline in the rate of inventory change. 
These depressing factors were partially offset by mod- 
erate increases in spending by consumers and state and 
local governments, spending on construction and on for- 
eign account. 

Due largely to the decline in inventories in 1954, the 
demand for bank loans was reduced below 1953 levels. 
It was not until the final quarter of last year that a sub- 
stantial increase in the demand for loans occurred as the 
usual seasonal borrowers increased their bank indebted- 
ness and the inventory liquidation subsided. 

Several factors accounted for the reduction in yields 
on securities purchased by banks in 1954 as well as the 
moderate reduction in bank loan rates. They were: 
(1) a continued high level of savings; (2) moderate re- 
ductions in corporate demand for both long and short- 
term funds; (3) a reduction in demand for funds by the 
Federal Government; (4) lower consumer credit demand; 
(5) a Federal Reserve monetary policy of “active ease” 
designed primarily to buttress the decline in business 
activity and to promote an early recovery. Credit fac- 
tors which operated counter to the interest rate trend 
included: (1) a substantial increase in State and local 
borrowing, and (2) an exceptionally strong demand for 
mortgage funds. 


Bank earnings were good last year despite the decline 
in interest rates and loan volume. Factors accounting 
for this favorable showing include: (1) Some benefit to 
1954 loan income from the higher interest rates on loans 
made in 1953. Declining interest rates contribute to de- 
pressed loan income but with some lag. (2) Higher bond 
prices resulted in capital gains from bond sales instead 
of losses as in 1953. (3) The active easy monetary policy 
plus reduced loan demand made possible a considerable 
increase in earning assets of banks in the form of invest- 
ments. (4) The elimination of the Excess Profits Tax 
reduced the liability of some banks. (5) Bank manage- 
ment was exceptionally alert to changing business con- 
ditions and successfully adjusted policies to cope with 
the more competitive business environment. 

Most observers expect 1955 to be a banner year for 
business. Total spending may be up by 3% to 4% and 
production should be back to about 1953 levels. Inven- 
tory liquidation and reduced Federal spending relative 
to taxes are not likely to depress economic activity as 
in 1954. Recent stabilization of producers’ durable inven- 
tories plus increased sales and orders suggest moderate 
inventory accumulation in 1955. Construction spend- 
ing is likely to be up this year, but the moderate down- 
trend in spending on plant and equipment may persist. 
Higher spending by state and local governments in 1955 
should about offset the moderately reduced level of 
Federal spending. Higher consumer incomes and an 
improved job outlook should induce higher consumer 
spending with a somewhat lower rate of saving. 

A better business level with moderate inventory build- 
up is expected to increase the demand for business loans. 
Although seasonal factors reduce business loans in the 
first half of the year, a rising business trend should keep 
the reductions to moderate proportions. If favorable 
business factors persist, a considerable expansion in bus- 
iness loans should occur before year-end. Interest rates 





Mark A. Brown 


are likely to be moderately higher this year. Factors 
pointing toward this conclusion are: (1) Despite the 
prospects for a further moderate decline in long-term 


corporate borrowing, total credit demand is likely to 


rise due to increased demand for funds for inventory 
financing, higher state, local and Federal Government 
borrowing, more rea] estate mortgage financing, and an 
expansion in consumer credit. (2) A near stable level of 
savings combined with a more neutral Federal Reserve 
policy due to improved business conditions. Recent de- 
velopments indicate that current policy is less easy than 
was true throughout most of 1954. : 

Moderately higher interest rates 
of bank loans should react fa’ 
this year. However 


and a larger volume 
Orably on bank earnings 
profits from security sales may be 
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lower due to higher interest rates and reduced interest 
rates on loans made ip 1954 will serve to restrain loan 
income in 1955. Earning assets in the form of invest- 
ments may decline moderately because of the expected 
less expansive monetary policy plus the projected loan 
increase. On the whole, 1955 promises to be another 
year of great challenge and opportunity for those in the 
banking industry. As in all competitive industries which 
function in our system of free enterprise, those that are 
alert and adjust to changing customer demands will 
make the greatest contribution to our prosperity and 
thereby benefit from the opportunities available. 


CURTIS F. BRYAN 


President, Toklan Royalty Corporation 

The oil industry can look forward to its year of great- 
est domestic demand in 1955. For what segments of the 
industry and to what extent this demand will be trans- 
lated into increased earnings will depend upon consid- 
erations of national policy, domestic 
and foreign. 

The production of oil and gas is 
one of the several components which, 
with refining, marketing and trans- 
portation, comprise the highly in- 
tegrated and competitive petroleum 
industry. Although there is a basic 
community of interest between 
them, it is quite possible and not 
uncommon for one or more of these 
segments to produce substantial 
earnings during a period when the 
earnings of others are below normal 
or nonexistent. 

The extent to which the producer 
will benefit by 1955 increased do- 
mestic demand will be principally 
determined by the amount of foreign oil imported for 
domestic consumption. The rapid increase in these im- 
portations, comprising 13.5% of domestic consumption 
as this is written, has forced progressive reductions in 
the legally allowable rate of domestic production dur- 
ing the past year. In some instances these rates have 
been reduced to points which seriously affect revenues 
and which, there is reason to believe, it will not be pos- 
sible to hold. However, any material excess of supply 
through increased productive rates can be expected to 
reflect itself in weaker markets. 


The obvious remedy for the situation, limitation of 
imports, must needs be patterned to meet the Adminis- 
tration policy of sponsoring increased trade within the 
free world. However, unless industry statesmanship, 
which has thus far failed to manifest itself in voluntary 
limitation of imports, is asserted in the weeks ahead it 
seems probable that the President’s cabinet-level fuel 
policy committee will be forced to recommend action to 
enforce that limitation and restore a measure of balance 
between supply and demand. 


In the field of domestic policy, it is quite evident that 
1955 will witness a renewed and more vigorous attempt 
by the Treasury Department to eliminate or reduce his- 
toric statutory allowances for the depletion of produc- 
ing oil and gas properties. If either were done, net earn- 
ings would be quickly and substantially reduced by in- 
creased tax costs. 

A third problem with which domestic producers are 
confronted lies in the approval given by the Supreme 
Court for assumption of contro] over the sale of gas by 
the Federal Power Commission, under the ruling laid 
down in the Phillips case. While the ruling affects 
the long-range value of gas revenues rather than earn- 
ings of the immediate future, it will prove a very sub- 
stantial deterrent to development and poses the threat 
that, unless circumscribed by legislation, governmental 
control can and may logically extend to apply to oil as 
well as gas. It is to be hoped that our Congress will 
give serious consideration to the need for legislation 
which will afford assurance that the principle of free 
enterprise will continue to function. 

Qualified by these considerations, 1955 may be ex- 
pected to be a year of active development work with 
earnings comparable to or in excess of those of 1954. 
Capital expenditures will continue at a high level. The 
industry is a basic and essential part of the nation’s 
economy and may be expected to share in the increased 
earnings which appear to be in prospect. 


HARRY A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


A year ago our economic weather prophets were fore- 
casting a mild recession for 1954. They were right. The 
recession came and it was mild. In terms of national 
product the decline was about $14 
billion—less than 4% from the peak 
second quarter of 1953. 

Undoubtedly the principal factor 
in the recession was the reduction 
of $12 billion in the annual rate of 
expenditures for national security 
which has taken place since the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953. As this reduc- 
tion got under way, inventory build- 
up ceased and soon changed to 
liguidation. This inventory swing 
accounted for nearly $10 billion 
lower production. While these two 
downward movements amount to 
something like $22 billion, there 
were offsets in the form of higher 
consumer expenditures, new con- 
struction and larger expenditures by 
governments. 

The most serious aspect of the recessio: 
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was that un- 





employment increased by about two and one-half mil- 
lion between October, 1953, and March, 1954. Since 
March, unemployment has been reduced by about one 
million. Although much politica] capital was made of 
the increased unemployment, it is difficult to see how 
the large drop in production for government could be 
compensated by increases in production for civilian 
usage without a dislocation of labor. 

It is to the great credit of the Ameriean people that 
they took the adjustments in stride and refused to lose 
their confidence. Needless to say, the reduction in taxes 
helped greatly to bolster up purchasing power which 
was reduced by unemployment and by a shorter work 
week in many cases. The high rate of new construction 
is further evidence that both consumers and business- 
men retained a high degree of faith in the future. 


We are now in a new year and we have every reason 
to be optimistic. While Federal expenditures will prob- 
ably decline a little more, it seems logical to believe that 
state and local governments will increase their spending 
for schools and highways. It is also reasonable to assume 
that consumers wil] continue to spend as freely as they 
have in the past and that such spending will increase as 
more people find employment. Employment will rise as 
inventory reduction comes to an end. Just to maintain 
inventories at present levels will require increased pro- 
duction at the rate of nearly $5 billion annually, because 
product has been coming out of stocks at about that rate. 

Apparently new construction will continue at an ex- 
ceedingly high level during the next few months and 
automobile production will be at a very high rate. There 
is some danger that the public may not be able to absorb 
new houses and new cars as fast as they are finished, 
and there may be a sag in those industries later in the 
year. There is also the danger that a break in the stock 
market might occur and cause uncertainty. The authori- 
ties have a weather-eye open for any excess speculation 
and they have raised margins; thus there has already 
been a selective change in the credit situation without 
actually firming interest rates. 

The general pattern of consumer spending reflects the 
sensible way in which people reacted to the recession. 
They refused to go farther into debt. Total consumer 
credit, which increased over $7 billion between 1951 and 
1953, went down one and three-quarter billion dollars 
during the first three months of 1954. Since then it has 
been rising slowly to about the level of last year. It is 
evident that many people postponed the purchase of 
durable goods, including automobiles, until they could 
obtain better prices or had the money in hand. But they 
did not reduce their standards of living. Their expendi- 
tures for non-durable goods and services increased 
steadily during the past year even at the expense of a 
reduction in the rate of saving. However, people are 
still saving at the rate of $18 billion per year, which of 
course includes repayment of debt, payments on mort- 
gages, etc. 

The fact that people tend to maintain their living 
standards in a mild recession is especially significant to 
food manufacturers. Before the war, about 23% of total 
disposable personal income was spent for food. Now 
25% of greatly increased incomes goes to supply the 
table. This does not mean that more food per person is 
being consumed, but it does mean that people are eating 
better. In fact they are eating so well that it would be 
possible to turn to less expensive foods in many in- 
stances without endangering nutritive values. It is ap- 
parent, however, that it will take more than a mild re- 
er to reverse the trend of better eating and better 
iving. 

The diet of the American people has undergone great 
changes during the past 50 years. At the turn of the 
century, we were consuming wheat flour at the rate of 
about 200 pounds per capita and most of our bread, 
cakes and pastries were baked in the home. Today we 
consume wheat flour at the rate of only 128 pounds per 
capita, and only one-quaurter of our baked goods are 
made at home. Here we have an illustration of the sig- 
nificant trends which are still going on. 

The downward trend in the consumption of wheat 
flour is the result of a desire for greater variety in the 
diet, together with the increasing level of personal in- 
come which has made it possible for people to satisfy 
that desire. The downward trend in home baking has 
come about because the American housewife wants more 
leisure and more time to spend in a widening horizon 
of outside interests, including gainful employment. This 
trend, too, has been made possible because of enlarged 
family incomes. 

_ These changes were interrupted by the great depres- 
sion of the ‘thirties, but they were not stopped. The re- 
cent mild recession apparently did not slow them a all. 
As long as people desire hese things which increase their 
standard of living and are willing to work hard enough 
to get them, the trends will continue. 

Great changes have also come about in the food in- 
dustry. Perhaps the greatest of these is the promotion 
and growth of national brands. Such brands must have 
high standards of quality which are jealously guarded 
by the manufacturers and processors in order to gain 
and merit the continued confidence of the housewife. 

Along with the growth of national brands has come 
the development of the supermarket, where brands can 
compete with each other and with other foods on equal 
terms. The self-service market lends itself admirably 
to pre-packaged foods and to competition with other 
foods through educating the housewife to quality, con- 
venience and ease of preparation. : 

Another factor which is favorable to the food industry 


is the rapid growth of population in recent years. The 
children born during the past decade are eating more 
every year. At present there are about 40 million per- 


sons between the ages of 5 and 19. 
of about 15% since 1950. By 
46 ijlion in those age 


This is an increase 
1960, there will be about 
bracket 58s a result we see a 
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continued increase in the consumption of ready-to-eat 
cereals, where per capita consumption also suows an 
upward trend. 

In my opinion, the outlook for industry in general is 
good for the coming year and the prospects for the food 
business look very good. Competition will undoubtedly 
be even more keen than during 1954, but that is a part 
of our American system and is an element of basic 
strength. Competition is the stimulant which siirs our 
creative powers in the use of our resources. Scientific 
research is constantly bringing forth new discoveries, 
new products, new processes and new methods, but the 
test is in the market place. 

I believe that both consumers and businessmen will 
continue to proceed intelligently and courageously dur- 
ing this period when the economy will slowly gain in 
civilian use what it lost through the curtailment of 
spending for national defense. I am optimistic for 1955. 


HOWARD BUTCHER, Ill 
President, International Utilities Corp. 
Partner, Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our company, International Utilities Corporation, con- 
trols natural gas, electric and propane companies mostly 
in Alberta but also Saskatchewan and Western British 
Columbia.’ In those prairie provinces growth of popu- 

lation, stimulated particularly by oil 

discoveries, has of late been rapid 
and promises to continue. 

Just as the utilities this side of the 
border have experienced not only an 
increase in the number of customers 
but also im the quantity of service 

_ per.customer, so will Alberta’s de- 
. mands for service increase numeri- 
cally and quantitatively. 

Alberta is almost as large as Texas, 
and may. well be following in Texas’ 
footsteps: by superimposing .mining 
gas. and’ oil production on a well es- 
- tablished cattle-and wheat growing 
économy. Varied industry. followed 
oil and gas in Texas. The same is 
happening *in the prairie provinces. 

Alberta is proud of its tremendous opportunities; of 
its fast growing population which is so aware of its 
prosperous future; of its constructive government which 
fosters progress é¢vcrywhere on a pay as you go basis; 
and of its infinitely varied resources throughout 255,000 
square miles. 

This is the land of opportunity, and International 
Utilities’ subsidiaries are proud to be of service to such 
fine people and look forward to growing with them in 
1955 as they have these many years. 


Howard Butcher, Ill 
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THOMAS D. CABOT 
President, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


In my opinion, 1955 will not be an easy year in our 
field for there is substantial excess carbon black pro- 
ducing capacity in the world and several new plants 
are being completed. The trend 
toward higher quality carbon blacks 
in the tire industry will increase 
dollar sales even with equal ton- 
nage, and modern plants designed 
for these qualities should have sat- 
isfactory earnings. We start this 
year with lower inventories than 
last and with current sales run- 
ning about 10% ahead. 

We expect sales abroad to ex- 
pand somewhat more than in the 
United States which will be of a 
special benefit to our foreign plants. 
In this country older plants using 
gas as a raw material have contin- 
ued. to operate beyond expectations 
because gas suppliers have been 
reluctant to subject themselves to the regulation re- 
quired by a recent Supreme Court decision should the 
gas go into interstate commerce, 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 
U. S. Senater from Indiana 


If there is one. philosophy encompassing the solemn 
duty of a member of the Congress of the United States, 
particularly in these times, it is a genuine recognition 
of.the truth of the statement that “Trade Makes Jobs 
and Jobs Make Trade and the Com- 
-bination of the Two Creates Uribeat- 
ahle. Domestic and international 
Strength and Security.” 

Examine that heteentnk carefully. 
‘It. is-as ‘true in our -internatiomal 
relations as it is in the conduct of 
our domestic affairs. - 

Without jobs, our people at home 
can’t find work. When that happens, 
whatever trade may exist at the 


Thomas D. Cabot 


cannot exist without the purchasing 
power produced by jobs.-Hamper - 
trade and jobs disappear. 

This theory is just-as true in in- 
ternational trade. If the people who 
live in our friendly allied nations 





Homer E. Capehart 
are without jobs, they cannot buy the goods we should 


< 


more power 
at the “Top of the South 


Another 100,000 kilowatts of electric power were added 
to the Vepco power system with the recent completion 
of the new addition to the PORTSMOUTH STATION at 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Another 100,000 Kw. unit will be added next Spring 
with the completion of the new addition to the PossUM 
POINT STATION near Quantico, Va. 

A third project—the ROANOKE RIveR HyDRO DEVEL- 
OPMENT, near Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
construction—is expected to add still another 100,000 
Kw. to the system before the end of 1955. 


POWERED FOR THE FUTURE, TOO! Ail this 
adds up to a plentiful supply of economical and depend- 
able power for present and new industries in the Vepco 
service area at “THE TOP OF THE SOUTH” where 
the present-day capacity already is two and one-half 
times what it was only a few years ago. 

Inquiries addressed to our Area Development De- 
partment for plant site and other information will have 
prompt attention and, of course, will be held in strictest 
confidence. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


PORTSMOUTH STATION ot Portsmouth, Virginie 
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be selling them to boister our own economy. If, on the 
other hand, we make it difficult for foreign business to 
purchase and sell the goods we produce, or proauce 
goods for sale with American credit capital, these people 
can’t have jobs either. 

So, it seems to me that the primary objective of this 
and every Congress should be to do those things which 
will produce, in its proper sphere, government encour- 
agement for an ever more stable domestic and inter- 
national economy that will assure continuing jobs and 
trade and trade and jobs. 

If you tax individuals or business unnecessarily, you 
kill the incentive which produces both jobs and trade. 
If you impose restrictive regulations, you do the same 
thing. If you beat the brains out of either management 
or labor, you do the same thing. Neither can assume its 
proper place in a sound economy without the other and 
neither can do its best job without a government which 
recognizes its responsibilities to each. 

In the international field, aside from its tangible 
effects upon our own economy, trade is without a doubt 
the most effective antidote for war. If we lose the cold 
war, it will be because we lost out on internaitonal trade. 


If we do lose it, it will be because we failed to recog- 
nize the absolute necessity for applying to our foreign 
trade the same principle of long term credit which has 
been the basis of our own domestic economy. Without 
it, for example, we couldn’t have sold many automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and the hundreds of 
other items which have produced trade and jobs and 
jobs and trade. 


We must do the same thing internationally—give our 
foreign nations long term credits on which they can 
produce and create jobs and trade and trade and jobs. 

If we fail to do that—if we insist on a strictly cash 
basis international trade—we’re going to lose the trade 


. aspect of the cold war and we cannot afford to lose it. 


When we do these things at home and abroad we make 
it possible for every man and every woman to -fulfill 
the natural desire to accumulate something—td ‘own 


private property. 


When you have made it possible for every person to 
own something, you have defeated Communism because 
Communism, simply stated, is just an attack upon the 


‘ ownership of private property. 


To work for the attainment of this goal—“Trade Makes 
Jobs and Jobs Make Trade and the Combination of the 
Two Creates Unbeatable Domestic and International 


’ Strength and Security’”—should then, be the primary aim 


every member of the Congress of the United States. 


Continued on page 45 
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Continued from page 45 
J. H. CARMICHAEL 


President, Capital Airlines 

The year of 1955, for the air transportation industry, 
will mark the beginning of a new age of flight. In the 
spring, Capital Airlines will introduce to the American 
traveling public the Vickers Viscount, the first turbo- 
prop airplane to be flown in domes- 
tic transportation. Every indication 
points to the conclusion that Cap- 
ital’s turbo-prop Viscount airplane 
will have a most significant effect 
on the air transportation industry. 

For several years it has been rec- 
ognized that the conventional piston 
engine was reaching its maximum 
stage of development. Leaders of 
the industry have viewed the ap- 
proaching jet age as the next phase 
of air transport development, with 
general agreement that the turbo- 
prop powered airplane would repre- 
sent the means through which air 
transportation would enter into the 
jet age of flight. 

Capital’s purchase of 60 four-engine Viscounts, pow- 
ered by Rolls Royce turbo-prop engines, makes this 
prediction a reality. In introducing the speed and com- 
fort of vibrationless flight to the American public, a new 
standard of air travel will be established. Other carriers 
have already announced their interest in the turbo-prop, 
so that in 1955 the first step into the jet age of air trans- 
portation will have been made, and a new era of vibra- 
tionless flight at greater speed will be opened. 

The outlook for the coming year by Capital is so com- 
pletely dominated by this new development that it is 
impossible to view the future except in relation to it. 
“The concensus of opinion of all experts is one of a sound 
and flourishing national economy in 1955 — it should 
follow that with business generally at a high level, air 
transportation as an industry will enjoy its share of that 
activity. This factor, coupled with the continuing growth 
of our expanding industry, should point to further gains 
in gross reverues. However, as in any regulated indus- 
try with a fixed price for its product, consideration must 
be given to the escalating cost level, as it continues to 
reflect ever higher wages. 

The economic atmosphere indicated for 1955 appears 
well suited for the introduction of the new age of air 
transportation. A healthy, highly competitive transport 
industry provides a good backdrop for Capital presen- 
tation to the American traveling public of a new stand- 
ard of speed, safety and comfort with its Viscount air- 
planes. 
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JAMES H. CARMINE 
President, Philco Corporation 

With proper emphasis on creative selling and mer- 
chandising, business promises to be good all during 1955. 
American industry expects to turn out more new prod- 
ucts than ever before in a race to capture the consumer's 
dollar. Special attention will be 
placed on new designs and styling to 
create demand. This trend will be 
evident in the field of consumer du- 
rables including automobiles and ap- 
pliances. 

Conservative observers estimate 
that consumer expenditures for goods 
and services in 1955 will reach a 
new peak and exceed 1954 by $9,000,- 
900,000. The biggest increase, they 
estimate, will be for durable goods. 

While there may be divided views 
as to whether the buying public will 
want this or that product, there can 
be no argument that they will have 
the money to spend to satisfy their 
desires if they can be persuaded to 
uo so. The American people have cash and other liquid 
assets totaling $210 billion. That is why distribution, 
including salesmanship and merchandising, are of such 
great importance for the coming year. 


James H. Carmine 


Research Proceeding Apace 
This country is spending $600,000,000 on guided mis- 
siles in the current fiscal years, and the expenditures 
may exceed $1,000,000,000 next year. Our lives and the 
very security of the ntion may depend on having the 
right kinds of guided missiles available in quantity at 
the right time and place. This critical need is the great- 
est challenge our scientists have ever faced. 
Much of what Philco is doing in this field must. of 
course, remain undisclosed for the present—it is 


: top 
secret information. 


Only a few weeks ago we were allowed to say pub- 
licly for the first time that we have been awarded a 
contract by the Navy covering the guided missile known 
as the “Sidewinder”—one of the newest air-to-air mis- 
siles. The Navy announced that Philco has been engaged 
for several years in developing and prototyping various 
kinds types of guided missiles. Our tremendous research 
and engineering laboratories are among the few in the 
country that combine electronic and mechanical skills, 
both of which are required in missile work. 

In civilian fields also, the electronic industry contin- 
ues to be one of the fastest-growing in the world. In 
spite of a slow start last year. production of television 
receivers exceeded 7,000,000. The industry also manu- 
factured and sold more than 10,000,000 home and auto 
radios, The field of communications is being advanced 
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daily by new developments from our industrial research 
laboratories. Such devices as new and better transistors 
are now going into quantity production with the pros- 
pect that they will revolutionize not only present meth- 
ods of manufacturing and communications, but also our 
daily lives in numerous ways. 


Outlook Good for Appliances 

The major appliance industry suffered to sore extent 
during 1954 from over production. Nevertheless, it was 
a good year and one which saw almost six out of every 
ten families purchase either a major household appliance 
or a television receiver. The air conditioning industry 
experienced a substantial growth during the year al- 
though the volume of sales was somewhat lower than 
expected here in the East, because of unseasonably cool 
weather. Sales of home freezers increased to a point 
where freezers are becoming an accepted appliance in 
most American homes. Sales of refrigerators and elec- 
tric ranges were good for the year as a whole, due in 
part, to a very high level of new home construction—a 
trend that will continue in 1955. 


0. W. CASPERSEN 
President, Beneficial Loan Corporation 

Nineteen fifty-four passed into economic history as the 
second best year in the history of the United States. 
More people were employed and the Gross National 
Product was higher than in any other year except 1953. 
Prices were stable and personal taxes 
were cut, so real income went up. 
Furthermore, consumers actually 
spent more dollars in 1954 than in 
1953. Yet for most of the vear there 
was both talk and feeling of some 
readjustment or recession. This was 
due to pockets of unemployment that 
were concentrated in a few produc- 
tion centers where fewer consumer 
goods, such as automobi'es and elec- 
trical appliances, were coming off 
asserrbly lines. Consumers spent 
freely but not in the customary way. 
They spent more than usual on serv- 
ices, recreation, vacations, housing, 
and soft goods, and they spent less 
than usual on consumer durables. 

Cash lenders, like the 860 loan offices of Beneficial 
Loan Corporation, finance emergencies and opportuni- 
ties in family life that occur with some degree of actu- 
arial regularity that is independent of the state of busi- 
ness. Experience last year confirms this well known fact. 

Despite the fact that the year 1954, as a who'e, ended 
up as a mild recession from the peak reached in the 
middle of 1953 and despite the pockets of localized un- 
employment, small loan companies followed their cus- 
tomrary pattern. Aside from a seasonal dip in the first 
quarter, outstanding receivables of personal instalment 
loans increased, Particularly, there was the usual sea- 
sonal increase in the last quarter, and the final figures 
were several hundred million dollars above the out- 
standing small loan receivables at the end of 1953. Bene- 
ficial obtained its share of the increase. 

1955 begins with every prospect that consumers will 
continue their dynamic reach for higher standards of 
consumption through buying goods ard services, many 
of them on convenient time-payment plans. 

Psychology of workers and businessmen should be 
better because the direction of change of practically all 
economic indicators will be up. 

In 1955 consumer demand for durables will assert 
itself more vigorously than in 1953 and will require more 
use of credit. 

Once again Beneficial will increase the number of 
subsidiary loan offices and the investment in them. 





O. W. Caspersen 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
U. S. Congressman from New York 
While I make no claim to the possession of a crystal 
predictions on 
At any rate, 


ball, I do believe I can make limited 
legislative activity in the 84th Congress. 
I am willing to assume that risk. 

The President’ recommendation for 
a three-year extension of reciprocal 
trade agreements will pass this time. 
It will not be necessary for him, with 
a Democratic Congress, to surrender 
as he did in the 83rd Congress with 
his acceptance of a one-year ex- 
tension. 

It is a note of tremendous signific- 
cance that the President, as seems to 
be apparent now, placed his empha- 
sis not upon a balance budget as he 
did previously, but upon a balanced 
economy. In learning to put the wel- 
fare of the nation ahead of a bal- 
anced budget, the President will face 
less resistance from the majority in 
Congress. The housing program, for 
example, will be dealt with more realistically in keep- 
ing with the needs of the country; the needs of education 
will not be summarily dismissed: and an increase in the 
minimum wage will doubtless be part of the lebislative 
agenda. While I foresee no further cut in corporate 
taxes, I believe the issue will be joined on the matter 
of incomes received from dividends and also on the ques- 
tion of increasing the amount of personal exemptions. 
Much, of course, will depend upon the state of health 
of the economy. Should the pockets of unemployment 
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now appearing as soft spots in various areas of the coun- 
try. persist, it will be necessary to increase the purchas- 
ing power of the people through just such an increased 
personal exemption. The Census Bureau reports 62.1 
million employed as of September 1954. That figure is 
less than in the two preceding Septembers. This is an 
indication that our economy is not expanding sufficiently 
to make room for the many thousands who enter the 
labor market each year at a much faster rate than those 
leaving. 

The health of our* economy cannot be judged by un- 
employment figures by themselves. We must take into 
account not only how many are unemployed, but the 
employment figure itself, to enable us to judge both 
the growth and the elasticity of our economic sufficiency. 

I am doubtful that this Congress will vote in favor 
of admitting Hawaii to the Union without the same con- 
sideration given to Alaska. The political fact of life is 
that the admission of Hawaii will spell out, in all like- 
lihood, the addition of two Republican Senators. This 
is too obvious a maneuver for the Congress to accept. 

Congress wil concern itself with the principles of 
public vs. private power, the issue dramatized by the 
Dixon-Yates contract, and the alarming increase in the 
rate of business mergers. The Administration’s security 
program will undoubtedly receive keenest scrutiny. 

It is, of course, safest to say that the legislative activity 
will be of especial interest in view of the fact that there 
is a Democratic Congress and a Republican President. 
It is admitted at this time that Mr. Eisenhower’s program 
moves closer to the thinking of the Democratic party, 
most particularly in the area of foreign affairs and trade. 


PAUL F. CLARK 

President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Competition has always characterized the life insur- 
ance business, just as it has always been present in 
other industiies. In the past year, however, competition 
has become more apparent to prospects and policyhold- 
ers. The interest of the average 
buyer of life insurance is what it 
can do for him has expanded. This 
has come about not only because 
of competition, but also because of 
the concern of all responsible life 
insurance officers to provide better 
service at lower cost. } 

This stimulation of interest has 
resulted for the John Hancock, as for 
other compenies, in increasing busi- 
ness in 1954—and the upcurve, I 
confidently believe, will continue 
through 1955. ; 

With better knowledge of the 
function of life insurance through 
better education and through the 
impact of advertising, the industry 
cannot fail to extend its services to the American pub- 
lic. Despite the competition of other goods and services 
and of the many channels for the investment of dispos- 
able income, I believe life insurance may well receive 
a larger share of the consumer dollar in 1955 than has 
been the case in recent years. Life insurance purchases 
can and will keep pace with the economy—and I see 
nothing in the horizon to impede this forward march. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 

Chairman of the Board, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

The new year has opened with business activity again 
on the uptrend after one of the mildest, though one of 
the best-advertised, recessions on record. The construc- 
tive manner in which government and business have met 
the problems of readjustment carries 
the most favorable implications with 
respect to the outlook. 


Government has wisely resisted 
demands that it rush in with large- 
scale deficit spending to fill the gap 
created by declining defense ex- 
penditures and inventory liquida- 
tion. Instead, it has endeavored to 
encourage private business to take 
up the slack. Business has responded 
by refusing to “panic,” by proceed- 
ing with orderly revision of its in- 
ventory position, by continuing to 
invest large sums in new and im- 
proved productive facilities, and by 
retailoring its output to the changing 
needs of the market. 

The result is that a wholesome economic readjustment 
has been accomplished with a minimum of difficulty, 
and that business is less dependent upon political props 
than it has been for many years. The transition from a 
military economy toward a normal peacetime economy 
is beneficial from every point of view. It means that a 
larger share of the national product is being devoted 
to the people’s individual needs and desires, and less to 
the uses of war. It means that the base of demand has 
been broadened, diversified and stabilized. It means that 
the inflationary threat which always accompanies heavy 
governmental spending has been diminished. And it 
means that the trend toward expanding bureaucratic 
control over the lives of the people has been reversed. 

The early prospects seem to point toward gradual and 
solid recovery, rather than toward an immediate return 
to boom conditions. Consumer demand is well sustained, 
although there is no longer a large backlog of deferred 
buying. Construction seems likely to rise to new peaks, 
but business investment in plant and equipment con- 
tinues to decline gradually. Inventory liquidation has 


Continued on page 43 


Paul F. Clark 





J. Luther Cleveland 
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Colleges, 
Schools 
And Taxes 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Stating the college problem is 
serious, Mr. Babson holds teach- 
ers’ salaries and their efficiency, 
both now comparatively low, 
must be increased. Foresees con- 
tinued large increases in college 
enrollment, and forecasts our 
democratic society, with full em- 
ployment can progress only as 
we provide adequate schooling 
for our youth, under moderate 
tax rates. 


Do you hope you will be able 
to send your children to college 
sometime between now and 1964? 
If you expect them to get a sound 
education, and 
you to get 
your money’s 
worth, much 
must be done. 
Both teachers’ 
salaries and 
their effi- 
ciency (which 
is now com- 
paratively 
Jow) must be 
increased. 

Fifty years 
ago, only 
about 4% of 
the youth of 
college age 
were able to go to college. Two 
great events on our national scene 
beosted enrollments sharply—the 
depression and the G.I. Bill. Pre- 
war, about 15% of our youth of 
college age attended such schools. 
Between 1945-49 a little better 
than 25% were enrolled. Then, the 
number shrank during 1950-52. 
Chiefly responsible for this drop 
was the fewer number of births 
in the 1930-35 depression. : 


But, 1952 saw a 1.5% incréase 
in college enrollments over 1951: 
and 1953 rose 4.8% over 1952, so 
that again about 25% of our youth 
of eligible age were in college. 
1954 fall enrollments probably 
registered a 6%-8% increase. 





Roger W. Babson 


Can College Forecasts Be 
Trusted? 


If you project to 1970 the num- 
ber of children already born, you 
will have a 16% increase in the 
youth of college age by 1960, a 
46% increase by 1965, and a 70% 
increase. by 1970. And if an in- 
creasing percentage of our youth 
of college age go on to college, 
enrollments could double by 1970. 


The above is based on the as- 
sumption that we shall continue 
to make more educational oppor- 
tunities available for our youth, 
as we always have. Educators 
claim that by 1970 a good third 
of our young people of college age 
may enroll. This would more than 
double student bodies, and per- 
haps require double the number 
of teachers and much more class- 
room space. Personally, I believe 
this is like forecasting 500 for the 
Industrial Stock Average. 1 ques- 
tion such figures. 

The teacher shortage will not 
be limited to colleges. Our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
may need about 140,000 new 
teachers each year for the fore- 
seeable future. Yet, it is estimated 
by the experts that only about 
half the number of _ teachers 
needed for the public schools 
alone will be graduated from 
college. ; 

But, someone will have to 
teach your little Johnny and 


Susie. If adequately trained 
teachers are not available, per- 
sons with substandard qualifica- 
tions will have to be pressed into 
service. Now, why is there a 
teacher shortage? The answer, in 
part, is that teachers are under- 
paid. 
Salaries Compared 


Public-school_ classroom 
teachers’ salaries averaged about 
$3,600 for 1953-54. This is less 
than many business and engineer- 
ing college graduates got as a 
starting salary on their first jobs 


a year or so ago. And 1953-54 was 
a good year for the teachers too, 
for it represented an average 
salary rise of 4.8% over the pre- 
vious year. 
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Still, 14.1% of the 1,028,899 
teachers received less than $2,500, 
and only 14% received $4,500 or 
more. College teachers’ salaries go 
very little higher. The median in- 
come of physcians, on the other 
hand was about $11,200; lawyers, 
$7,750; dentists, $7,100; but with 
much higher top figures attain- 
able. How can we hope to hold 
good men in top educational jobs 
which pay $5,000-$8,500 when 
their counterparts in industry of- 
fer ceilings unlimited? 


Taxes Should Not Be Raised 

If we want capable teachers, we 
shall have to pay wages competi- 
tive enough to encourage them to 
make the tremendous outlay of 


time and expense needed for their 
education. To hold our able 
teachers, we shall have to up 
salaries. This means higher taxes. 

Il forecast that our democratic 


society, with full employment, can 
prosper only as we provide ade- 
quate schooling for our youth, 
with a moderate tax rate. This 
means that our educational 
leaders must provide far more 
efficient methods of learning by 
doubling the use of present facili- 
ties. What industry could survive 
in this competitive era with its 
factories being used only six hours 
per day? 
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Continental Secs. Co. 
ROANOKE, Va. — Continental 
Securities Company is conducting 
a securities business from offices 


at 609 South Jefferson Street. 
William P. Hilts is a principal of 
the firm. 


With Ungerleider Co. 


Ungerleider & Co., 52 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Arthur 
Schwartz, 


Jerome 
formerly associated 
with Bache & Co. is now associ- 


ated with the firm. 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1954 


* 
RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS .... .- « -« 


VERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
PAL SECURITIES 


CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

REAL ESTATE LOANS 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 


AND EQUIPMENT 


ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . 


ITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT . 


TOTAL . 


* 


LIABILITIES 


TOTAL DEPOSITS . 


LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CAPITAL STOCK (825,000 SHARES) 


GENERAL RESERVES 


___ 21,802,275 $393,243,330 
342,188,033 
$735,431 ,363 
ee Pee 1,741,669 
S AND TAXE 4,928,299 
a ee 17,032 

. $ 8,250,000 

eee a le ey, % 20,000,000 

Ss. 7,497,279 
1,911,522 $ 37,658,801 

TAL . 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value 
of $31,638,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $4,957,568. 


. $104,869,455 
. 104,861,568 


. $356,912,188 


$143,683 ,408 
338,741,884 
72,662,133 
6,085,197 


209,731,023 


847,500 
4,701,071 

° 3,189,444 
, 17,032 
; 118,472 





..  $779,777,164 


$779,777,164 
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almost if not entirely ceased, but no rush to replenish 
has developed. The aecline in Federal spending has been 
partly offset by increasing pressure on State and local 
governments to provide new roads, schools and other 
public services. In short, the recovery, like the preceding 
decline, seems to be proceeding with moderation and 
balance. 

The exverience of the last two years encourages the 
hope that both government and business have grasped 
the importance of avoiding excesses, either on the up- 
waid or downward side. If this vita] lesson has been 
thoroughly learned, there is good reason to view the 
economic future with optimism. 


HARRY COHN 
President, Columbia Pictures Corporation 
Hollywood—and by Hollywood I, of course, use only 
the identifying phrase for the motion picture industry— 
is these days a place of excitement, enthusiasm, and 
high promise. 


There is good reason for this. For 
our industry has just completed one 
of its most profitable years. Expec- 
tations are great, not only for top- 
flight entertainment calculated to 
keep audiences more interested than 
ever before, but also expectations of 
growth, development and profits for 
those of us who make and distribute 
movies. 

It has required a measure of imag- 
ination, tenacity and determination 
to overcome the economic threats 
which have disturbed our industry 
in vears past. Ours is a flexible in- 
ia Oe dustry. We do not hesitate to scrap 

Harry Conn successful formulas of the past when 
they no longer serve the needs and 
demands of today. 

Today we are concentrating on quality pictures, 
Columbia has produced, in the last two years, such suc- 
cesses as “From Here to Eternity”; “The Caine Mutiny”; 
“On the Waterfront”: and “The Long Gray Line.” The 
other studios have been keeping pace, making pictures 
with daring, courage and the very best talent available. 
That this is the formula movie-goers the world over 
want is indicated in the healthy state of our company 
and our industry today. We have found that there is no 
ceiling for quality pictures, the kind of pictures the 
cash customers have clearly indicated they will support. 

With the application of this new thinking, with new 
and popular technological advances, with talent and 
administrative personnel working harmoniously, with 
our nation’s economy and prosperity continually advanc- 
ing, the motion picture industry can well look ahead 
to a whole new era of progress and earning power. 


L. L. COLBERT 
President, Chrysler Corporation 

In the closing months of 1954, the automobile indus- 
try’s new model introductions created a surge of activity 
and confidence throughout the American economy. 

Public response to the new automotive products has 
put many plants on an overtime 
basis in an effort to supply the de- 
mand. The effects of this increased 
activity have been felt in the indus- 
tries and businesses in- all parts ot 
the country that supply automobile 
manutacturers with materials, parts 
and services. 

Industry-wide production of nas- 
senger cars for 1954 is expected to 
total at least 5.5 million, and pro- 
duction of trucks and buses over a 
million. Present indications are that 
passenger-car production in 1955 
will be even higher than in 1954, 
with production of trucks and buses 
at least equal to the 1954 ouiput. L. L. Colbert 
This would mean a 1955 production 
exceeding the 6.5 million motor vehicles produced in 
1954 and would make 1955 one of the industry’s big- 
gest years. 

A main reason for expecting 1955 to be a bigger year 
for the automobile industry than 1954 is the stimulus of 
new models on the buying public. Following are a few 
more reasons for believing that 1955 will be an excep- 
tionally good year for the industry. 

(1) Recent market surveys have shown that more 
than 60% of those who buy new cars tend to replace 
them every two, three or four years. In 1950, 1951, and 
1952 over 13 million consumers bought new cars and 
in 1955 a large percentage of these people should be in 
the market for new cars. 











(2) Conditions are favorable for an active market 
for good used cars— which in turn should lead to in- 
creased new car sales. One indication of the great need 
for used cars is the continued use today of between 
& and 9 million cars over 13 years old—cars which were 
built before World War II. Most of these would have 
been scrapped if a supply of good used cars had been 
available. The older cars, early postwar as well as pre- 
war are being scrapped in ever-increasing numbers, and 
this will result in an increased demand for cars five 
years old or younger. 

($3) Of every 100 families that own cars. 88 have 
only one car. And 14 million American families as 





many families as this country had in 1895—have no 


car at all. Surprisingly enough, many of the families not 
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owning cars are in above-average income brackets with 
earnings over $5,000 a year. 


(4) People are confident, and in the mood to buy. 
The recent survey of consumer attitudes by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center showed a 
definite increase in consumer optimism and confidence 
and a greatly improved attitude toward spending for 
consumer durables. The survey states that “The outlook 
for sales of automobiles and large household goods for 
the next six or nine months, dependent of course both 
on consumer resources and consumer sentiment, is bet- 
ter than at the end of 1953.” 


(5) Nearly three-fourths of America’s families now 
have liquid savings in the form of bank accounts and 
government bonds. This is a higher proportion than in 
1953, and very nearly as high as the highest proportion 
on record — at the end of World War Il. Moreover, 
those families with savings have an even higher average 
amount of savings than the amount held by families 
with savings at the end of the war. The average now 
is $770, or $20 higher than it was then. 

Before Chrysler Corporation’s 1955 models were in- 
troduced to the public, I said that our immediate aim 
was to sell 20% of the passenger car market, and that 
when we hit that target we would raise our sights still 
higher. On the basis of the initial response of the pub- 
lic to our new models I now think we will raise our 
sights sooner than I anticipated. 

By Dec. 13, less than a month after public introduc- 
tion of our new models, we had received 448,000 dealer 
orders for the 1955 cars. Plymouth orders totaled 248,- 
000; Dodge, 100,000; DeSoto, 40,000, and Chrysler and 
Imperial, 60,000. During the second week in December 
dealer orders for all our cars combined were averaging 
over 9,500 a day. 

In an attempt to fill these orders, all of our divisions 
are working on an over-time basis. By mid-December, 
total Chrysler Corporation employment had reached 
160,000, nearly 45,000 higher than the average of the 
first 11 months of the year. During the week ending 
Dec. 11, 33,200 passenger cars were produced by all 
Chrysler Corporation divisions. Plymouth Division alone 
anticipated an output of 79,000 cars in the month of 
December, and on the basis of current demand expects 
to turn out 725,000 of the 1955 model. 

In a model changeover period when the industry as a 
whole made a greater number of changes than in any 
previous year, Chrysler Corporation led all other com- 
panies in the number and diversity of its innovations. 
Sweeping changes in all five of its passenger-car lines 
were featured by: (1) completely re-styled bodies with 
a new type “wrap-around” swept-back windshield; 
(2) three new V-8 engines; (3) new real springs and 
new front-wheel suspension; (4) a wider range of body 
colors and interior fabrics; (5) a gear selector lever on 
the instrument panel, and (6) a variety of new me- 
chanical and structural features — including a suspended 
and enlarged brake pedal, improvements in body brac- 
ing and welding, rear deck lids counterbalanced by 
spring-tension torsion bars, and many others. 

The new “forward look” styling of Chrysler Corpo- 
ration cars is the product of more than three years of 
study and experimentation. AII of our 1955 models are 
lower and longer. They present. the appearance of 
road-hugging power and at the same time give the 
effect of lightness and airiness in the upper portion. 
Some of the cars have been lowered by as much as 
2.6 inches; the sides have been sloped inward from the 
belt line to the roof; and the glass area of the windshield 
on all models has been greatly increased. 


We are very happy about the enthusiastic response 
to our 1955 models in all parts of the country. The con- 
fidence we have had all along in our new cars is now 
shown to have been completely justified, and we are 
looking forward to an excellent year. 


JOHN S. COLEMAN 


President, Birmingham Trust. National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Although 1954 was a year of continuing adjustment 
from wartime’ economy to one of peace, business in the 
Birmingham district, with some exceptions, was at rec- 
ord levels on the year-end. Bank earnings and deposits 
reached new highs. Retail merchants 
experienced their best volume of 
business. 

During the past year textiles suf- 
fered a severe contraction as also 
did lumber products. With improve- 
ments in the inventory situation and 
the. increase in orders .the outlook 
for these businesses in 1955 is much 
more favorable. 

Severe drought of long duration 
adversely affected the farmers in 
many sections of the state. With re- 
lief wisely administered to those 
most in need, plus the cooperation 
of many interested parties, the worst 
conditions were alleviated and no John S. Coleman 
permanent setback appears likely. 

According to reports from the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division of United States Steel Corporation, their 
books reflect a definite rise in demand for steel, with 
manufacturers and fabricators again in the market. Sig- 
nificant improvement in the production and sale of steel 
in 1955 is expected if present trends continue. 

It is reported‘ by Alabama Power Company that in 
1954 it invested $34,000,000 for additions and improve- 











ments and that $106,000,000 is scheduled in the next 
three years for similar expenditures. Plans are in 
process between this company and the Federal Govern- 
ment for the building of five dams and power plants 
along the Coosa River within the next decade. Also 
pending is an application for a permit to build a large 
dam on the Warrior River. 

Much progress has been made in the plans of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for the devel- 
opment of the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterways which ex- 
tend from Mobile to above Birminghamport. This will 
not only afford greatly improved navigation facilities 
but will also add substantially to the water supply for 
industrial, irrigation and recreational purposes. 

Industrial development is continuing in all sections of 
Alabama. It is reported that in the last 15 years the 
number of industrial establishments increased from 
2,052 to 5,300 and that the volume of manufactured 
products has increased 417% in that period. 


JOHN S. COLEMAN 
President, Burroughs Corporation 


There seems to be general agreement that the eco- 
nomic recovery which began last Fall will continue. 
All important indicators have been moving upwards. 
It seems certain that business ac- 
tivity will be at a high level in 1955. . 

To my mind the most important 
factor in maintaining business ac- 
tivity at a high level will be effects 
of the release of new. products. The 
tremendous sums applied to research 
in the last 10 years are beginning 
to pay off, and the new products 
coming onto the market will be a 
continuing stimulus to business ac- 
tivity. 

Abroad, the situation is more en- 
couraging than it has been for a 
long time. Europe is continuing to 
gain strength, and the remarkable 
progress in Latin America is being 
maintained. Their growing demand 
for American products promises increasing export sales. 

I would not pretend to prophesy for the long term 
future, but the outlook for the coming year seems to 
me very encouraging. 


S. SLOAN COLT 
President, Bankers Trust Company, New York City 


Nineteen fifty-four proved to be a better year for 
commercial banking than was generally anticipated 12 
months ago. Bank loans to business declined with the 
sag in economic activity, but for the system as a whole 
the decline was more than offset by 
the rapid rise in real estate loans, 
and by increases in loans on securi- 
ties and other loans. Bank lending 
rates tended downward, but the de- 
creases were generally moderate. 
Easier credit policies, which included 
lower reserve requirements, enabled 
the banks to add substantially to 
their Government security holdings. 
Net Ddperating earnings generally 
were above 1953 and many banks 
raised their dividend rates. Also, 
with the better tone in the market 
for Government obligations, com- 
mercial banks registered profits on 
sales of securities, in contrast to the s. sl Colt 
losses realized in 1953, so that addi- thai ascites 
tions to capital funds in 1954 were significantly greater 
than in the preceding year. 

For 1955, the banking outlook continues favorable. The 
prospect of some improvement in business activity sug- 
gests larger demands for bank loans in the aggregate 
than in the past year. The liquidation ot business inven- 
tories seems to have run its course, and this should 
eliminate one of the important factors that reduced the 
volume of business loans in 1954. The strength in the 
building field should provide continuing opportunities 
for construction and real estate mortgage lending, while 
consumer credit, which showed little net change in 1954 
is expected to increase in 1955. Economic pressures 
toward lower bank lending rates have subsided and the 
rate outlook appears more favorable to lenders in the 
months ahead. 

Commercial bank holdings of Government securities, 
on the other hand, are not likely to increase as much as 
in 1954. With the loan outlook more favcrable, the 
banks may be expected to stress the need for greater 
liquidity in order to meet customers’ borrowing require- 
ments. Furthermore, as long as business conditions 
continue to improve, the Federal Reserve is less likely 
again to reduce reserve requirements or to make re- 
serves as readily available to the banking system as in 
1954. Rates earned on investments, especially on short- 
term securities, may average somewhat above last year. 

Flexible credit policy in the past two years has helped 


John S. Coleman 





-restrain a business boom and has effectively cushioned 


the decline. Experience thus demonstrates the contri- 
bution which such a credit policy can make toward 
keeping economic fluctuations within a narrow range. 
Given the support of the business and financial com- 
munity, the Congress and the general public, credit 
policy will undoubtedly continue its contribution toward 
stable economic growth. 

Continued on page 50 
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N.Y. Securily Dealers Two With John G. Kinnard With State & Bond Mtge. 


Elect New Officers 


ciation held on Tuesday, Jan. 1 


(Special to THz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — John 


At the annual meeting of the B. Frevel and Harlan L. Lidke 
New York Security Dealers Asso- are now associated with John G. 


(Special to Tae Financia, Curonicie) 

NEW ULM, Minn. — Fred E. 
Hollingsworth, Richard T. Mc- 
Dougal and Melvin D. Weathers 
are now with the State Bond and 


1, 2 
1955 Eugene G. Statter of Hoit, Kinnard & Co., 133 South Seventh Mortgage Company, 28 Montgom- 





Eugene G. Statter Elbridge H. Smith 





Hanns E. Kuehner ! Samue) Weinberg 





Herbert Singer 


Rose & Company was elected 
President for the year 1955. 

Other officers elected were 
Vice-President: Elbridge H. Smith 
of Stryker & Brown; Hanns E. 
Kuehner of Joyce, Kuehner & Co.; 
Treasurer, Samuel Weinberg of 
S. Weinberg & Co.; Secretary, 
Herbert Singer of Singer, Bean & 
Mackie, Inc. 

Maurice Hart of New York Han- 
seatic Corporation and Herbert 
Singer of Singer, Bean & Mackie, 
Inc., were added to the Board of 
Governors. 

The following three members 
were elected to act as Trustees 
for the Gratuity Fund to serve 
for a period of two years: John J. 
O'Kane, Jr., of John J. O'Kane, 
Jr., & Co.; Fred J. Rabe of F. J. 
Rabe & Co., and Stanley L. Rog- 
genburg of Roggenburg & Co. 

The following four members 
were elected to act as the Nom- 
inating Committee for the year 
1955: George A. Searight; Leslie 
B. @Avigdor of d’Avigdor Co.; 
Irving L. Feltman of Mitchell & 
Company and James V. Lang of 
J. B. Lang & Co. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Association new consists of: Harry 
R. Amott of Amott, Baker & Co., 
Ine.; Philip L. Carret of Granbery, 
Marache & Co.; Frank Dunne of 
Dunne & Co.; Maurice Hart of 
New York Hanseatic Corporation; 
Herbert D. Knox of H. D. Knox & 
Co., Inc.; Hanns E. Kuehner of 


Joyce, Kuehner & Co.; David 
Morris of David Morris & Co.; 
Herbert Singer of Singer. Bean & 
Mackie, Inc.; Elbridge H. Smith 
of Stryker & Brown; Eugene G. 
Statter of Hoit, Rose & Company; 
Oliver J. Troster of Troster, Sing- 
er & Co.; and Samuel Weinberg 
of S. Weinberg & Coa. ® 


Street. 


ery Street. 





Craig-Hallum Adds 


(Special to Taw Prinanciat CHronicie) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Jean- 
ette A. Hardin has been added 
to the staff of Craig-Hallum, Inc., 
Rand Tower. Miss Hardin was 
formerly with Harris, Upham & 
Co. and C. S. Ashmun Co. 
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.. . developed and perfected by the Electronics Corporation of 
America, is one of the great electronic miracles of our time. It ts a 
photoconductive cell, or electronic “eye,” and belongs to that 
class of solids called semi-conductors which promise to change 
our way of life. But this cell not only “sees.” It also can think and 
contro! countless functions im industry and in military electronics. 

With it, ECA has brought into existence a number of the mira- 
cles which greatly strengthen our country’s defenses. With it, too, 
ECA has provided a multiplicity of products for automation of 
industrial processes, for simplification of business methods, and 
for safeguarding of human lives and creative energy. 

Actually, ECA’s photoconductive cells, or semi-conductors, 
are companion elements to the transistor. Like the transistor, 
they are symbolic of the new electronics in which electrons do 
their work within the confines of a speck of matter. This means 
extreme miniaturization—negligible weight—vast strength —in- 
finitesimal power requirement — indefinite life. 

And as the transistor is revolutionizing electronic design, so too 
are ECA products revolutionizing the electronic field known as 
photo-electrics wherein electronic seeing is involved. These prod- 
ucts serve all areas of industry. They range from speed-of-light 
detectors for atomic energy installations to the widest variety of 
packaged electronic controls for performing industrial operations 
all the way from initial processing to warehousing. They include, 
too, electronic computers for simplification of business pro- 
cedures and reduction of tedious paper work. 

Meanwhile, ECA’s scientists, research staff and engineers are 
studying a host of new applications in both industrial and military 
fields. One, recently perfected, extends the frontiers of electronic 
control to the fastest and mosi devastating of all flames—the 
explosion. This is the ECA explosion extinguisher for new com- 
bat aircraft. This device detects incipient explosions in fuel tanks 
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Joins Reid, Higbie Co. 


(Special to THe Prnanciat Caronicie) 


DETROIT, Mich.—Donald A. 
Burleson has become affiliated 
with Reid, Higbie & Co., Ford 
Building, members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. 








hit by enemy gunfire and snuffs them out before they start—in 
millionths of a second. Such a startling development in a hitherto 
uncontrolled field has led to the special design of ECA explosion 
control systems for industries where explosion hazards exist. 
ECA’s perfection and development of the cell that “sees,” and 
thinks and controls is as full of significance for the world of 
electronics as was the development of nylon in the chemical 
industry. Just as nylon fostered a fast-growing family of synthetic 
fibres, so too ECA in its photoconductors and semi-conductors 
brought into existence a dynamic new class of electronic controls. 
In them, man is finding the brain and nervous system for the 
split-second sensing, thinking and deciding machines that are 
the nub of the second industrial revolution that is now upon us. 
The ECA organization is proud to be among the technical 
leaders in this industrial advance. Its staff of physicists and scien- 
tists includes a number of the world’s foremost experts in the 
fields of solid-state physics, photoconductivity, infrared radiation 
phenomena, and guidance and computer techniques. In fact, 
today ECA has the largest staff devoted to fundamental research 
and development of infrared semi-conductors in the United States. 
The frontiers of science are ever-widening. In this generation it 
is the role of electronics to play the foremost part in easing the 
burdens of mankind—both in peace and in war. Electronics 
Corporation of America is dedicated 
production plants, in its world-wide distribution system—to 
bring to industry and peoples all over the world those miracle- 
aids which extend the human capabilities of sensing, thinking and 
doing—for the ultimate release of men from drudgery, and the 


liberation of the human spirit. 


ECA’s faith in the ever-continuing growth of electronics is 
based on an unswerving confidence in technological advancement 
and in the willingness of American industry—and indeed peoples 
to accept new ideas, new products and new 


all over the world 
standards of living. 
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SIDNEY B. CONGDON 
President, National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 


The current outlook for business is quite different 
than it was a year ago. Last year at this time the trend 
of the economy was downward and there was a great 
deal of apprehension. Now business indicators are on 
the upgrade and there is a wide- 
spread expectation that 1955 will be 
a@ year of good business. If these 
expectations for business are real- 
ized, it will mean a good year for 
banking. Banking is the handmaiden 
of business and banks ordinarily 
prosper in proportion to the prosper- 
ity of the customers they serve. 

The close relationship between 
business and banking is clearly dem- 
onstrated by developments during 
1954. It was a year of business ad- 
justment, with durable goods indus- 
tries experiencing a reduction in 
output of about 10% while nondur- 
ables were off about 2%. The sharp 
setback for durables meant that the 
business adjustment was felt particularly by the Cleve- 
jland-Pittsburgh-Detroit region of the nation, simply be- 
cause that area specializes in the output of durable goods. 
And as one might expect, regional banking data on loans 
and deposits reflected the degree to which the respective 
ereas of the nation were affected by the business adjust- 
ment. 

For example, in the Fourth Federal Reserve District, 
which includes Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, the West 
Virginia Panhandle and the eastern part of Kentucky, 
loans to commerce and industry ended the year ata level 
15% below the 1953 year-end figure. In contrast, the 
year-to-year decline for leading cities in the nation as a 
whole was only 4%. In the Fourth District, demand de- 
posits of individuals and business during 1954 just about 
matched the average level of 1953, while the comparable 
national figure showed an average year-to-year increase 
of 2%. 

Those of us who are engaged in business or banking 
fin durable goods regions of the nation are encouraged 
by what history tells us about the cyclical behavior of 
the durable goods industries. Just as they decline more 
in a business recession than does the economy as a 
whole, so do they rise more in a business recovery than 
does the national economy. It follows that if 1955 is to 
show an improved level of business activity, then overall 
gains in the Cleveland-Pittsburgh-Detroit area may well 
exceed the national average. 

As for banking in the national picture, one can say 
that the banking system is prepared to do its part in 
achieving a sustained upward trend in the overall level 
of business activity. For example, sound borrowers will 
find ample loanable funds available in 1955, be they 
business borrowers, or municipalities, or buyers of a new 
home or purchasers of consumer durable goods. It also 
appears that the various types of financial institutions, 
together with individuals, will have ample savings on 
hand to meet the long-term financing requirements of 
businesses and governments. In short, the financial cli- 
mate appears to be an encouraging element in the total 
economic picture. 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr. 
U. S. Congressman from New York 

Control of the Federal Budget, in my judgment, con- 
tinues to be of great importance to maintenance of a 
truly sound economy. I have reintroduced proposed 
legislation and a Constitutional amendment designed to 
establish a procedure by which Fed- 
eral expenditures could be limited 
to revenues and thus put an end to 
deficit-financing and incurrence of 
debt except in time of war or other 
grave national emergency. One of 
these proposals was favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on 
Government Operations during the 
last Congress, but no final action 
was taken. 

The fact that there is now no 
place in Congressional procedures 
where the authorization of expendi- 
tures is related to income from taxes 
or incurrence of debt makes it nec- 
essary to provide a means whereby 
Congress can, if it wishes, direct a 
balanced budget. Inflation is such an easy road for 
government to follow that we must be on guard always 
against it and a means of reaching a balanced budget 
would be one effective weapon against it. The people 
who get hurt most by inflation in many instances are 
the ones government is trying to protect. It jeopardizes 
all those who live on pensions, savings and insurance. 

The present national debt of $279 billion suggests 
that every American owes $1,729 as his share and the 
average American now pays $42.18 in taxes just for the 
annual interest charge alone. In fact, the annual interest 
charge on the Federal debt is now the largest item in the 
Federal Budget except for national defense. 

The principle underlying my proposal is observed 
almost universally by the States and should be adopted 
by the Federal Government. Only by resolute action 
along this line can there be assurance of further tax re- 
ductions essential to a prosperous economy. 


H. R.-2 of the 83rd Congress (H. R.-30 in the new 
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Democratic Congress), as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, provided that ex- 
penditures of the government during each fiscal year 
should not exceed the revenues for such’ year except 
“(1) in time of war declared by the Congress; or (2) 
during a period of grave national emergency declared 
by the Congress by a concurrent resolution.” It was 
provided that the budget submitted annually by the 
President should be prepared, on the basis of the best 
estimates then available, in such a manner as to achieve 
the stated goal. The bill provided further that “notwith- 
standing by obligational authority granted or appropria- 
tions made, except such with respect to tre legislative 
and judicial branches of the government, the President 
shall from time to time during each fiscal year take such 
action as may be necessary (by placing funds in reserve, 
by apportionment of funds, or otherwise) to ensure 
compliance with the first Section of this Act.” 

The proposed Constitutional amendment is identical 
in form and, of course, would be more effective than any 
statutory limitation. 

The House Committee in reporting H. R-2 said: 

“The purpose of H. R.-2 is to establish a legislative 
policy of balanced budgets, to overcome contentions that 
our exorbitant taxation cannot be reduced until the 
budget is balanced, an to re-establish the Constitutional 
control of Congress over the expenditures of public 
monies. The enactment of this leglisation will be the 
effective expression of a Congressional policy that will 
make tax reduction feasible.” 

“The rate of Federal taxation has reached the point 
of confiscation. But still the government spends more 
money than it takes in.” 

The present Administration has achieved remarkable 
success in reducing Federal spending over the past two 
years. It has come within sight of balancing the budget. 
Yet there appears to be springing up an unjustifiedly 
defeatist attitude about the possibilities of obtaining a 
balance. I am convinced that decisive progress can be 
made in this direction in the years immediately ahead 
if there is a will on all sides to achieve results. It is 
difficult to understand how anyone could fail to support 
a procedure by which a balanced budget coula be 
reached even though there may be difference of opinion 
as to when it should be reached. 


CLEO F. CRAIG 
President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


We are looking forward to good, substantial, healthy 
progress. 


We have an ever-improving service. We 
shall continue to invest in the fu- 
ture. That is what all our experi- 
ence and study tell us is right and 
necessary to meet the tremendous 
growth that is surely ahead for this 
country of ours. 

Our expenditures for new con- 
struction during the nine postwar 
years have averaged about $1.2 bil- 
lion a year. Last year they were 
close to $1.4 billion. Perhaps they 
will be a little more in 1955. 

Assuming no major change in the 
international situation, the Bell Sys- 


tem this year expects— 
(1) To add more than 2,000,000 
Cleo F. Craig telephones. Last year we added 


about 1,900,000. (2) The volume of 
long distance calls to increase some 5 to 10% from 
present record levels. 
Our merchandising efforts are proving very effective. 
We think 1955 will be a busy year. 


RALPH S. DAMON 
President, Trans World Airlines, 


The scheduled airlines of the United States have good 
reason to look optimistically toward the new year for 
continued growth in business volume, improved gross 
earnings, and further expansion of markets and serv- 
ices over the rapid advancement of 
the last few years. 

Major traffic-growth potentialities 
to be cultivated directly within our 
industry are concentrated in low- 
priced tourist air travel, tour-group 
travel, thrift-season discounts, pay- 
later plans, improved dependability 
and reliability of service and expan- 
sion of aircraft fleets. 

Indirectly, other growth-producing 
factors for the airlines, according to 
recent national economic surveys, 
include the growing population shift 
westward, in the United States, the 
general trend toward decentraliza- 
tion in industry and the steadily 
rising standard of living. The chiet 





Ralph S. Damon 


problem in the airline industry—one common to other 
businesses today—is one of rising costs which narrow 


the profit margin. While wages and material costs re- 
main high, and while new equipment costs and deprecia- 
tion charges are generally climbing, the price of our 
product to the traveling public has actually gone down. 

In order to overcome this problem by penetrating 
the great travel market potential, the airline industry 
will be a strongly competitive one in 1955, in equip- 
ment, routes, services and sales. 

We in Trans World Airlines are looking forward with 
great excitement to 1955, when we will celebrate 30 years 
of air service to the public. 


Throughout the year events and achievements in 


TWA's development, symbolizing past, present and po- 
tential future growth of all commercial air transport in 
the United States, will be highlighted. 
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Thirty years ago, TWA’s first “cornerstone corpora- 
tion” Western Air Express, was incorporated. Six origi- 
nal biplanes and a route from Los Angeles to Salt Lake 
City have grown over the years into a global airline with 
a fleet of 150 aircraft, and 33,000 miles of routes over 
four continents. 

Early in the year this fleet will be augmented by the 
first of 20 new turbo-compound Super-G Constellations 
now on order. Upon completion of this delivery, TWA 
will have a sky-fleet of more than 100 Lockheed Con- 
stellations, the largest commercial fleet of these fast, 
dependable aircraft in the world. 

Highlighting TWA’s planning for its fourth decade of 
service and growth, will be a new $18,000,000 overhaul! 
base to be built in Kansas City. Ceremonies to mark 
the laying of the cornerstone for the new base, to be 
equipped with the newest airplane and engine mainte- 
nance facilities, will take place in the spring of 1955. 

We in TWA look to the immediate future with great 
anticipation and to the long-range future with optimism 
for new growth and progress. 


HARRY W. DAVIES 


Chairman, Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Central New York, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ninteen hundred and fifty-five is off to a good start. 
Actually, however, at this writing it is far too early to 
know accurately which of the varied forecasts and pre- 
dictions for the year will hold true. 

Conditions in the Central New 
York area served by our bank ap- 
parently are very bright. The New 
York State Thruway and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will have a com- 
plimentary effect. Local bank de- 
posits have reached an all-time high. 
The financial picture of many local 
companies is improved measurably 
as against a year ago. Local loans 
and discounts are reaching a new 
high, indicating increased confidence 
on the part of the borrowers and 
lenders in the business activity of 
the future months. The local credit 
trend may safely be considered a 
good indication of consumer confi- 
dence in the maintenance of their 
employment and a measure of their willingness to pledge 
future income to meet present needs. 

Needless to say, Syracuse and the Central New York 
area will prosper as the nation prospers. It is my 
expectation that 1955 will include a continued gradual 
rise in over-all business activity. The two major de- 
flationary factors of 1954—lower defense expenditures 
and inventory liquidations—will no longer be impor- 
tant depressive influence. I would not say that business 
is discarding any conservative inventory policies it may 
hold, but rather that, because we can write the “epitaph’ 
of the “finished goods” inventory reduction cycle, the 
levels of ‘production may be boosted above those pre- 
vailing through much of 1954. 

Rising business activity will generate new credit de- 
mands. The apparent increase in the volume of new 
orders and the replacement of inventories to keep step 
with a business revival wiil further necessitate increased 
borrowing. 

Nationally and locally the anticipated outlay for 
home building is favorable, provided the general eco- 
nomic activity remains stable. Easier terms on Govern- 
ment insured mortgages, the continued trend toward 
home ownership among newly married couples and the 
housing replacement needs of the many who have pur- 
chased since the war and now need larger homes to meet 
the needs of their growing families make anticipated 
business conditions look good from the construction 
activity standpoint. I expect a record demand for mort- 
gage money in private residential and local public fields. 
The expected building activity is naturally based on the 
premise that there will be sufficient mortgage money. 

Our Government has a tremendous sway over our 
complete economy. Based on past performance I am 
completely confident that our leaders will exercise this 
power prudently, accurately and swiftly if needs be, to 
maintain our high standard of living, production and 
profit. If this is done, 1955 will be recorded in history, 
as the kind of year I am confident it will be. 


DEANE C. DAVIS 


National Life Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont 


As the new year gets underway, the American econ- 
omy exhibits impressive strength. and appears to be 
shaking off the slower tempo which prevailed during 
1954. Every estimate of the outlook must be predicated 
upon the assumption that war will 
or will not break out. Excluding the 
possibility of war, there are at least 
five sources of substantial strength 
in the business outlook. In the first 
place, it is apparent that, even 
without war, heavy expenditures for 
defense must necessarily be contin- 
ued. Secondly, housing starts may 
well approach a record in 1955, and 
other construction promises to occur 
at a high rate. Thirdly, surveys of 
capital expenditures for 1955 indi- 
cate that they will take place at a 
rate closely approximating that of 
1954. Fourthly, inventory liquidation 
appears to have terminated, and 
the rebuilding of inventories is in 
process. In the fifth place, every indication points to a 
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Phila. Sees. Assn. 
Elects New Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Robert 
E. Daffrcn, Jr., of Harrison & Co. 
was elected President of the Phil- 
adelphia Securities Association at 
the annual 
meeting and 
election of the 
Association 
held at the 
Warwick Ho- 
tel. Mr. Daf- 
fron succeeds 
James T. Gies 
of Smith, Bar- 
nev & Co. 

Other of- 
ficers elected 
for the ensu- 
ing year were: 
Francis M. 
Brooke, Jr., of 
Brooke & Co., 
Vice-Presicent; Lewis P. Jacoby, 
Jr., of Thayer, Baker & Co., 
Treasurer: and Spencer D. Wright, 
III, of Wright, Wood & Co. Sec- 
retary. 

The following were elected to 
the Board of Governors to serve 
for three years: Franklin L. Ford, 
Jr., of E. W. Clark & Co.; Orrin 
V. Boop of Schmidt, Poole, Rob- 
erts & Parke and Ellwood Wil- 
liams of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking & Trusts. Al- 
bert A. R. Wenzel of Hornblower 
& Weeks was elected to the Board 
of Governors to serve for one 
year. 


Robert Chaut Joins 
Kidder, Peabody Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of leading securities exchanges, 
announced that Robert Chaut has 
become associated with their re- 
search department as a specialist 
in bank and insurance stocks. 

Mr. Chaut was formerly with 
Blair & Co., Incorporated. 


R. M. Smythe Co. 
Celebrates 75 Years 


R. M. Smythe & Co. Inc., 79 
Wall Street, New York, are enter- 
ing their 75th year in January 
1955. They are one of the oldest 
firms specializing in inactive and 
obsolete securities and they have 
an affiliate in Jersey City. 


Townsend, Graff Group 
Sells Kycon Pfd. Stock 


Townsend, Graff & Co. and as- 
sociates on Jan. 19 announced that 
the offering of 120,000 shares of 
Hycon, Mfg. Co. 5%4%% cumulative 
convertible non-participating pre- 
ferred stock at par ($10 per share) 
has been all sold. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred shares will be avail- 
able for general corporate pur- 
poses as determined from time to 
time by the company’s board of 
directors. It is the intention of 
the company to use the proceeds 
as follows: about $400,000 to ful- 
fill the company’s obligations un- 
der its agreement with Varian 
Associates; approximately $200,- 
000 in engineering, research and 
development of new electronic 
test equipment and in the im- 
provement of certain electronic 
test equipment now being pro- 
duced by the company; and ap- 
proximately $75,000 for certain 
capital improvements. The bal- 
ance of approximately $377,000 
will be added to working capital. 
Hycon Mfg. Co., with its princi- 





Robt. bk. wusirun, vr. 


pal executive offices and plants 
in Pasadena, Calif., is engaged 
principally in the design, develop- 
ment, manufacture and sale of 
special and general purpose elec- 
tronic test equipment, aerial 
cameras and photogrammetric in- 
struments, ordnance products and 


in furnishing aerial survey and 
photogrammetric engineering 
services to public agencies and 


industrial clients. 
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With Homer Collins 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
DULUTH, Minn. — Lloyd F. 
Swartley has become associated 
with Homer Collins & Co., Torrey 
Building. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 
DETROIT, Mich.—Dorr W. Gro- 
ver has joined the staff of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Congress & Shelby Sts. 
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W. T. Leonard Opens 


(Specia] to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.— Way- 
land T. Leonard is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
215 West Sixth Street. 


With Haseltine, Gilbert 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Julian 
P. Hurtubise has been added to 
the staff of Haseltine, Gilbert & 
Wilson, 108 South Ninth Street. 
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Minneapolis Assoc. Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia Curonicie) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Gustav 
Appeldown and Jacob Walz are 
now with Minneapolis Associates, 
Inc., Rand Tower. 


E. E. Harte Opens 


FRESNO, Calif. — Edward E. 
Harte has opened offices at 1215 
M Street to conduct a securities 
business. 


Pen ek 


Benga Se Saas 
POV 0 te Dt Regie Vay ee te'a aie: 2 dete = war? 


The year just completed saw both the further strengthening of the industrial and 
financial position of Penn-Texas Corporation and the transmission of broad bene- 
fits to both employees and stockholders. 

Both sales and earnings for the year proved that the corporation’s vigorous pro- 
gram of expansion into diversified fields has created a strong base for future 
growth. 

Earnings during the past four years have increased again and again, and are 
now considered to be on a most solid footing, since the various phases of the 
corporation’s activities tend to supplement and balance each other. 


SUBSIDIARIES OF PENN-TEXAS CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. 
Heavy Materials - Handling Equipment 

THE CRESCENT COMPANY, INC. 
Wire and Cable 

“QUICK-WAY” TRUCK SHOVEL CO. 
Mobile Power Shovels 

BAYWAY TERMINAL CORP. 

Industrial Service 

PENN URANIUM CORP. 


Uranium Mining 





*& PLANT OR OTHER OPERATION 












TEX-PENN OIL & GAS CORP. 
PENNCO OIL CORP. 

P.-T. CORPORATION 

Oil and Gas Producers 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORP. 


Bituminous Coal mining 


SAXON STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


SEABORNE STEAMSHIP CORP. 


SEASPLENDOR STEAMSHIP CORP. 


m EXECUTIVE and SALES OFFICES 
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continuation of liberal credit policies on the part of 
fiscal authorities. 

The combination of these factors should produce a 
high rate of business activity for the foreseeable future. 
From the longer range point of view, while we may 
have occasional setbacks, the bright promise of scien- 
tific developments which wil! result in a higher stand- 
ard of living for the American people, defies the 
imagination. 

Irrespective of general business conditions, I believe 
that the outlook for skilled life insurance salesmen could 
not be better. It has been my observation that capable 
life insurance men always sell business — not because 
of the business conditions which prevail at a particular 
time, but rather because they satisfy an imperative need 
which insurance buyers must care for, irrespective of 
~usiness conditions. 

It is my belief that if life insurance agents devote 
‘heir time and effort to improving their skills and their 
capacities to serve their clients, and carefully select 
their prospects, the future can be nothing but rosy. 


WILLIAM DENNY 


Executive Vice-President & General Manager, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 


Construction in 1955 should exceed that in 1954, both 

volume and dollar value. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott, which currently is engaged 
in many widely diversified construction projects all 
over the United States, in Canada, 
and overseas in Australia, New Zea- 
land, Greece, India, Cuba and Lab- 
rador, is looking forward to 1955 
with a great deal of optimism. 

We feel that 1955 will be one of 
our best years, barring unforeseen 
developments on the international 
scene and assuming a continuance of 
current economic trends. 

My feeling of confidence reflects 
that of the industry generally and is 
based on an analysis by company 
specialists of construction trends and 
of estimates provided by trade asso- 
ciations in the construction field. 

The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Inc., in its annual 
construction review and outlook, for instance, reports 
that construction volume records were shattered in the 
continental United States for the ninth successive year 
in 1954 and adds that “prospects are favorable for con- 
tinuing increase in 1955.” 

Several long-range factors are considered by industry 
specialists as favoring a continued increasing volumue 
of construction for a number of years. 

These include the demand for construction of schools, 
highways, and other community and transportation facil- 
ities to catch up with present needs; the steadily in- 
creasing population which will accentuate the demand 
for more services, housing, schools and other facilities, 
and the rapid developments in new fields of industry 
—plastics, chemical, electronics and applications of 
atomic energy—that will require more factories, labora- 
tories and other physical facilities. 

All in all, 1955 looks now as if it will be a good year 
for construction and a good year for construction will 
rnean a good year for us. 


GEORGE S. DINWIDDIE 
President, New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


An aroused interest and an intelligently directed 
effort are producing increased, sustained, and balanced 
purchasing power throughout the South. It flows from 
an increasing and stable volume of production of more 
diversified goods and services for 
other domestic areas and for other 
countries. Traditionally accustomed 
to regional interdependence, the 
South has been quick to respond to 
the new demands of world-wide 
wartime and postwar markets. In 
consequence, during the past decade 
its rates of growth of population, 
income, trade, industry, traffic, and 
output of raw materials have gen- 
erally exceeded the averages for the 
United States as a whole. 

The New Orleans area reflects this 
pattern of improvement. Its expand- 
ing population, employment and 
personal income are supported by 
the balanced activities of surround- 
ing extractive and manufacturing industries, ang of 
trade with scattered markets resting on widely diversi- 
fied sources of purchasing power. Louisiana’s crops, 
such as cotton, sugar and rice, and its seafoods move 
to many different consumers. So do its petroleum prod- 
ucts, petro-chemicals, and other manufactures. The 
traffic served by the Port of New Orleans originates 
from and is destined for the peoples between the Ap- 
palachians and the Rockies, and in al) the 
world. The economic horizons of New Or 
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i€ans are not 
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restricted by specialized production, but are unlimited 
in their potential. 


With this encouraging economic outlook, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., the utility company which serves 
the city with electricity, gas and transit, looks forward 
to a continuation of the expansion program which it 
has carried on throughout the postwar years. Here are 
some recent significant examples. 


A major expansion of electric capability was brought 
to conclusion during 1954 when a fourth generating unit 
was placed in operation at Public Service’s" second 
steam-electric generating station. The installation and 
operation of the new unit brought this modern, semi- 
outdoor type station to completion and raised the com- 
pany’s total system capability to nearly two and one- 
half times what it was at the end of World War II. 


While this project was being completed, work on a 
third generating station was begun to supply the future 
electrical needs of the community. The first unit at this 
station scheduled for operation in 1957 will have a 
capability of 102,900 kw. During 1954, Public Service 
acouired additional property adjacent to its Market 
Street generating station for future expansion of that 
facility. 

More than $1,300,000 was spent on Public Service’s 
gas system during 1954. Most of that amount went for 
extensions and replacements to the gas distribution 
system, to serve more than 3,500 new customers and to 
provide for the increasing requirements of existing cus- 
tomers. In November, 1953 a fourth point of entry for 
natural gas was placed in operation. 


Sixty new 5l-passenger, diesel buses were placed in 
operation in 1954. The new vehicles, which replace a 
corresponding number of older vehicles being retired 
from service, are of a new efficient and comfortable type 
which has recently come into use in urban operations in 
the United States. 


EDGAR H. DIXON 
President, Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


Present expectations are that 1955 will be another 
year of growth for the Middle South — the states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. During the past 
year a number of new industrial plants commenced 
operation, and these are gradually 
pbuilding up to full employment and 
full usage of electric power. In- 
cluded are several large chemical 
plants and manufacturing opera- 
tions of other kinds. Moreover, 
some of the manufacturing plants, 
the pulp and paper producers, and 
the oil refineries in this region are 
undergoing important expansion 
and are taking increasing amounts 
of power. 

The Middle Seuth System com- 
panies — Arkansas Power & Light 
Company, Louisiana Power & Light 
Company, Mississippi Power & 
Light Company and New Orleans 
Public Service Inc.— are continuing 
to receive inquiries from businesses that are consider- 


ing establishing facilities in the three-state area. Many 
of these inquiries are prompted by the active area de- 
velopment programs which the System companies spon- 
sor. A number of them represent prospects seeking to 
locate plants in the smaller communities of the Middle 
South. An ample supply of productive labor, many nat- 
ural resources, abundant fresh water, efficient trans- 
portation and expanding markets can be found in this 
region. 


Edgar H. Dixon 


Along with this industrial growth of the area, sales 
of electric power to residential, rural and commercial 
customers have been increasing steadily. New cus- 
tomers in these classifications are being added at a rate 
of about 4% annually. Also, use of electricity per resi- 
dential and rural customer is gainging rapidly, and in 
1954 showed an increase of approximately 14% over 
1953. These general trends are expected to continue 
through 1955. 


In 1954 the System companies completed 325,000 kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity, bringing the owned 
generating capacity of the Middle South System to 2,- 
028,000 kilowatts at the year-end. This total capacity 
compared with the Middle South System peak load of 
1,709,000 kilowatts in August, 1954. Another new high 
in System peak load is expected during the coming 
year. The installation of a 135,000-kilowatt generating 
unit is scheduled for completion in mid-1955. 

The Middle South System companies spent $64 million 
for new construction in 1954. This figure, of course, 
reflected the large amount of new generation completed 
or under construction. Construction of new generating 
facilities will be at a reduced level in 1955 but con- 
struction of transmission and distribution facilities, for 
bringing power from the generating plants to the cus- 
tomer, is expected to continue at approximately the 
1954 levels. Total capital outlays are expected to ap- 
proximate $48 million in 1955. 


LELAND I. DOAN - 
President, The Dew Chemical Cempany 

In his Jan. 1 appearance on. television, comedian 
George Gobel said this. was not really a new year at 
all—it was just “the same old year with a new number.” 

His gag, economically speaking, appeals to me as 
being unusually apt. 1955 looks to 
me very much like a continuation 
of 1954, or at least of its later 
months. The readjustment seems to 
have run its course, and I see busi- 
ness in the coming menths as being 
good but not at all spectacular. 

Government spending, which has 
been decreasing for the past two 
years, has approximately leveled 
off. I would like very much to see 
it decrease further so that taxes 
could ultimately be trimmed down, 
but there is no denying that the 
trend of government spending has 
great power to stimulate or depress 
business and business psychology. 

Business inventories, which have 
likewise been undergoing curtailment, also appear to be 
stabilized. 

There is a great backlog of need for schools, hospitals, 
highways and other types of public construction which, 
in my opinion, should compensate for a possibly lower 
level of industrial construction. 

I am, finally, a firm believer in the importance of 
psychological factors, and I feel that there is much 
greater optimism on the part of business and the public 
than there was a year ago. 

All these things, in my book, add up to a generally 
good outlook. There should be a modest increase in 
total spending and a modest increase in the purchasing 
power of the people. 

Last year we ventured the opinion that we had ar- 
rived at a sort of “new normal,” and I would certainly 
not be inclined to retract that opinion in the light of 
current conditions. For roughly 15 years American 
business has been alternately under the influence of 
artificial stimulants and sedatives. I think we are now 
“sobered up” and I devoutly hope we are going to have 
a chance to see what we can do without such influences. 

Which brings me to a final conclusion: Other things 
being equal, our increasing population should of itself 
result in a gradual improvement of business over the 
long pull. If we are not content with that—and I defi- 
nitely do not think we should be—then we are going 
to have to accentuate that improvement by the creation 
of new markets. That means the creation of new prod- 
ucts, new ideas, new concepts. 

The opportunity is there, but no one is going to shove 
us through the door. We must stand on our own feet 
and pursue it aggressively. 


ERROL W. DOEBLER 
President, Long Island Lighting Company 


It is quite apparent to me that the new year will be 
another one of growth and progress here on Long Island. 

Industry continues on the move to the Nassau-Suffolk 
area and it looks as though the migration will gain even 
greater momentum in the months 
ahead. The reason for the vast in- 
flux into Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties is the acceptance on the part of 
local peoples and communities of 
the type of light industry which 
conforms with the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the area. 

The area which the Long Island 
Lighting Company serves in Nassau, 
Suffolk and the Rockaway Beach 
area of Queens County covers an ex- 
panse of 1,230 square miles. The 
population of this territory has in- 
creased from 201,168 in 1910, to 
1,400,000 in 1954. This represents a 
44-year increase of 596%. It must 
also be pointed out that the census 
showed that Nassau County had the largest percentage 
increase in the United States between 1940 and 1950 
among the 59 counties with a population in excess of 
300,000. 

What has the Long Island Lighting Company been 
doing and what are its plans? In the last nine years 
construction expenditures amounted to more than $245 
million. Since Jan. 1, 1946 new electric customers have 
averaged about 28,000 per year and gas customers about 
11,000. In keeping pace with the rapid growth of Long 
Island the third 100,000 kw. turbo-generator within the 
past two years was placed in operation on Nov. 1 at the 
Glenwood Power Station. This addition has raised the 
electric capability to 701,500 kw. or an 
130.4% over the past five years. 

Work on the new $100 million Edward F. Barrett 
Power Station at Island Park on the South Shore has 
progressed according to plans and the first 170.000 kw. 
unit will be ready in 1956. In addition to this. our fore- 
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Theodore Tsolainos 
Forms Own NYSE Firm 


The formation of Theodore 
Tsolainos & Co., 14 Wall Street, 
New York City, as members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 


was an- 
nounced by 
Theodore P. 
Tsolainos, the 
principal. 

He has been 


associated 
with New 
York Stock 
Exchange 
firms for the 
past 28 years, 
having started 
as a registered 
representative 
in 1926 with 
Livingston & 
Company. In 
January 1941 he was made a gen- 
eral partner with Parrish & Com- 
pany. Mr. Tsolainos joined Dela- 
field & Delafield in January, 1944 
as a general partner, where he 
remained until the purchase of 
his own Stock Exchange seat and 
formation of the new firm. 


S. F. Stock Exchange 
Holds Elections 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — The 
San Francisco Stock Exchange at 
its annual meeting elected Wil- 
liam H. Agnew, of Shuman, Ag- 
new & Co., Chairman of the Board 
of Governors. Elected as members 
of the Board for a two-year term 
were: Warren H. Berl, of Edwin 
D. Berl & Sons, and George W. 
Davis, of Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
Carry-over members of the Board 
are: Scott H. Stewart, Jr., of 
Stone & Youngberg, R. E. Van 
der Naillen, of Henry F. Swift & 
Co., and Ronald E. Kaehler, Pres- 
ident of the Exchange. The ele- 
vation of Agnew to the Chairman- 
ship created a vacancy on the 
Board, to be filled at the first 
meeting of the new Board. 

Marco F. Hellmen, the ou go- 
ing Chairman, reviewed the ac- 
complishments of the past year 
and stated that the outstanding 
event for the Exchange in 1954 
was the creation of 16 additional 
memberships as a result of a 25% 
seat dividend on Dec. 30. 

The results of the Nominating 
Committee for the ensuing year 
were as follows: R. William Bias, 
Jr., of Shuman, Agnew & Co., 
Chairman: Ernest E. B'um, of 
Brush, Slocumb & Co.. Mark C. 
Elworthy, of Mark C. Elworthy & 
Co., Howard J. Greene, of Sutro 
& Co., Marco F. Hellman, of J. 
Barth & Co., and Richard Lawson, 
of Lawson, Levy & Williams. 

Immediately following the an- 
nual meeting, the new Governing 
Board held its first meeting and 
elected Berwyn E. Stewart, of J. 
Barth & Co., for a one-vear term 
to fill the vacancy created by Mr. 
Agnew taking over the Chairman- 
ship. 

The new Board elected George 
W. Davis its Vice-Chairman. 


Lipman Opens Office 


(Special to Tue Prnancrat Curonicie) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Thos. 
A. Lipman is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 227 
South Robertson Boulevard. 


J. W. Reinhart Forms Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia Caronrcie) 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — John W. 
Reinhart is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices in the 
Traction Building, under the firm 
name of John W. Reinhart & Co. 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
mnounce that Richard S. Graham 
has become associated with the 
firm. 





ca 
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Detroit Stock Exch.. 
Elects New Officers 


DETROIT, Mich.—The Detroit 
Stock Exchange announces the 
election of the following officers 
for 1955: 

President — Lawrence H. Dil- 
worth, R. C. O’Donnell & Com- 
pany. 

Vice - President — Warren A. 
Wood, Baker, Simonds & Com- 
pany. 

Treasurer — Charles E. Exley, 
Chas. A. Parcells & Company. 

Announcement was also made 
of the reappointment of Fred J. 
Oppat as Secretary and Examiner. 

Governors elected to the Board 
for a three-year term are: 
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Charles E. Exley, Chas. A. Par- 
cells & Company. 

George A. McDowell, 
Blosser & McDowell. 


Henry VanderVoort, 
McFawn & Company. 

Other Governors making up the 
Board are Edward T. Bennett, 
Jr., of Manley, Bennett & Com- 
pany; Warren T. Olson of Wm. 
C. Roney & Company; Roy W. 
Neil of Reid, Higbie & Company, 
whose terms expire in 1956; and 
Raymond W. Miottel of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, whose 
term expires in 1957. 

Edward C. P. Davis and William 
A. Walker of Dickinson, Wright, 
Davis, McKean and Cudlip will 
continue as Counsel and Edwin 


Straus, 


Nauman, 








Bower of White, Bower & Prevo 
will continue as Auditor. 


Elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1955 are: Clarence A. 
Horn, First of Michigan Corpora- 
tion; William Moore, McDonald, 
Moore & Company; Andrew C. 
Reid, Reid, Higbie & Company; 
Frank E. Voorheis, Goodbody & 
Company; Wynn F. Wakeman, 
Baker, Simonds & Company. 


With First of Michigan 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICL®) 

DETROIT, Mich.—Alfred L. M. 
Marks is now with First of Mich- 
igan Corporation, Buhl Building, 
members of the Detroit and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. 
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George Herrel 


George Herrel, a member of the 
American Stock Exchange for the 
past 35 years, and a former clur- 
ter member and president of the 
Exchange members’ Five and 
Twenty Club, died suddenly at 
the age of 68. 


With Samuel & Engler 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICL: 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Richard L 
Walker has become connected 
with The Samuel & Engler Com- 
pany, 16 East Broad Street. 


Joins Win Hancock 

(Special to Tue Financia, CHronict: 
SHELBY, Ohio—Scott J. Han- 
cock has joined the staff of Win 
S. Hancock, 53 West Main Street. 
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Fe the starred area above, construction is well un- 
derway on the new five million dollar plant for the 
commercial production of the Nitroparaffins and 
their remarkable family of derivatives. The new 
plant, a major step in the company’s Nitroparaffin 
expansion program, is expected to go on stream 


August 1955. 


Located at Sterlington, Louisiana, the new plant is 
surrounded by CSC’s petrochemical facilities, which 
produce such useful and basic chemicals as meth- 
anol, ammonia, and nitric acid. In addition to the 
new Nitroparaffins plant, existing facilities at Peoria, 
Illinois, are being expanded. 


Petrochemicals 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Virtually laboratory curiosities a few years ago, the 
Nitroparaffins have been under study since 1935 
in a continuing program of experimental produc- 


tion and evaluation. The four 


Nitroparaftins and 


six derivatives, which have already proven uscful 
in a wide range of applications, represent only a 
small fraction of the total number of derivatives 
under current investigation. The new chemicals 
represent a unique field of organic chemistry and 
hold unusual promise for virtually every industry. 


The experience of Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion in evaluating these versatile chemicals is avail- 
able an request to every manufacturer. 


Biochemicals 
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avd gas service od — to come and our engineers 

‘e planning accordingly. 
"Recently. the Long Island Lighting Company looked 
back through the years in observing the 75th anniver- 
sa-v of Thomas A. Edison’s discovery of the incandescent 
larnp. Each one of us are mindful of our responsibility 
to pioneer and adopt the most modern and economic 
methods of power generation and have taken a step 
toward the study and possible uses for nuclear energy 
for production facilities. One of our very capable engi- 
neers has been assigned as a guest engineer and is study- 
in the development of nuclear steam power reactors 
at the Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

Construction of the $2.6 million Administration Build- 


ics at our Central Operating Headquarters at Hicksville 
got underway during the year and we expect that it 
w il be ready for occupancy this fall. It is a further 


‘2p in our overall design to expedite service to our 
customers by means of centralization. 

All of this indicates that our managerial team has 
its thumb on the pulse of progress and growth in order 
to provide gas and electric service to thousands of new 
residents who move to this area each year and also to 
re 
{s 


"i 


» alert and active industrialists who have found Long 
‘and to be the ideal location for their plants. 


ALLEN B. DU MONT 
President, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


The year of 1954 has seen a continuation of expansion 
i: most phases of the television and electronics industry 
—and at a rate which few industry leaders anticipated a 
year ago. Television broadcasting in the second year 
since the lifting of the “freeze” on 
new station construction saw an in- 
crease of approximately 75 new sta- 
tions on the air, bringing the total 
operating stations in the United 
States to around 425 at the year’s 
end. An unfortunate occurrence was 
the large number of UHF television 
stations that ceased operations or de- 
cided not to attempt to go on the 
air during the year—a direct result 
of the FCC allocation plan which 
intermixed VHF and UHF stations in 
the same market areas. 

In television receivers, the indus- 
try has had one of its highest pro- 
duction years, with over 7,000,000 re- 
ceivers produced, The sale of black- 
1id-white receivers during the fall selling season was 
exceptionally strong and undoubtedly reflected the pub- 
L«’s belief that color television at a reasonable price 
was still some few years away. 

[In 1954 we had the first appreciable production of 
color receivers, around 20,000 sets, and the industry de- 
veloped new color picture tube types and sizes. It is 
possible that some degree of standardization in color 
r.cture tube size will be reached in 1955, and that manu- 
fucturing cost reduction can produce large-screen color 
sets at a somewhat reduced price. 

Du Mont’s Television Receiver Division participated 
s'rongly in the better industry sales picture during 1954. 
Strengthened distribution in qa number of major markets 
expanded our sales potentials, and the introduction of 
our high-quality “Wide Horizon” line of receivers was 
received favorably by distributors, dealers, and the pub- 
Lec. We intend to keep ahead in product development in 
1955 and expect our percentage of industry sales to be 
ivcreased further. We are finishing the year in an ex- 
cellent position inventorywise. 

Our Cathode-ray Tube Division during 1954 saw unit 
sales increase, but profits were smaller due to extremely 
ompetitive conditions in the television picture tube in- 
dustry. We made extensive plant improvements and 
additions during the year in order to reduce manufac- 
turing costs and to provide facilities for the maufacture 
of color television picture tubes. 

From a technical standpoint our Tube Division in 1954 
introduced last April the first large-size color tube of 
the shadow-mask type—the Du Mont 19-inch Chroma- 
syne tube. The division followed that up with developn- 
ment of a 21-inch rectangular color tube last September. 
We expect to have some volume production of rectangu- 
lar color tubes later in 1955. 

Our Research Division is continuing its system investi- 
gations of the problems of color television. Based upon 
iis years of previous work On color systems, production 
divisions have been enabled to produce and sell color 
system equipment throughout the industry. 

Our Communication Products Division was formed in 
1954 to include the expanded production of television 
transmitting and studio equipment, formerly manufac- 

ired by the Television Transmitter Division, and to 
produce mobile radio equipment, a new field of manu- 
facture and sale that we entered early in 1954. 

During the year this newly named division introduced 
nd marketed a color version of the widely accepted 
Du Mont Multi-Scanner for presentation on the air by 
television stations of color films, slides, and opaque ma- 
terial. A complete line of equipment for conversion of 
television stations to color broadcasting was also de- 
signed and sold. 

A new design of Du Mont’s miniature Tel-Eye indus- 
trial television camera gives every promise of solving 
many of the problems inherent in other miniature TV 
cameras. and we anticipate a large sales volume of in- 
dustrial closed-circuit equipment in the years ahead. 

In mobile radio the Mobile Communications Depart- 
ment, starting from scratch, has in less than one year 
cesigned and made available for sale a complete line of 
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Du Mont equipment for use by police departments, pub- 
lic utilities, fire departments, the petroleum industry, 
trucking companies, and other purchasers of mobile 
equipment. I expect Du Mont to be a leading factor in 
this multi-million dollar business within a few years. 

Our Instrument Division has been particularly active 
in the engineering of completely new concepts in elec- 
tronic instrument design in 1954. Twelve new cathode- 
ray and electronic instruments or devices were designed 
to meet the needs for higher quality instrument products 
of extreme versatility and adaptability in this age of 
increasing automation and electronic control. An even 
greater number of new products is planned for intro- 
duction in 1955, with diversification of markets a major 
objective. Du Mont is*expanding the usefulness and ap- 
plications of electronic instrumentation and control in 
many new fields as a result of its new technical devel- 
opments. The division continued in 1954 as the leading 
manufacturer of Cathode-ray oscillographs, and at the 
close of the year increased its production capacity to 
begin initial production against large government con- 
tracts fer electronic equipment. 

Du Mont’s Tube Research Laboratory maintained its 
dominant position as a leading supplier of complex and 
specialized cathode-ray tubes for industrial ani military 
purposes. This company operation is more than a re- 
search laboratory, for it is a manufacturer of specialized 
cathode-ray tubes and the country’s leader in the devel- 
opment and production of multiplier phototubes. 

Shipments against government and other orders of 
Du Mont electronic equipment related to defense was 
increased somewhat over defense shipments last year, 
although our backlog at the year’s end is somewhat 
below a year ago. Du Mont also increased its activity in 
the export markets and looks forward to increased 
market potentials for television apparatus as television 
slowly expands into a world-wide medium. 

As for 1955, most analysts foresee a year of good con- 
sumer demand and heavy business activity. Certainly 
every branch of the electronics industry will participate 
if such analyses are correct. I expect that Du Mont’s 
manufacturing operations may exceed any previous 
year’s activity. 

As far as the television receiver market is concerned, 
it still looks to me like primarily a black-and-white 
year. I don’t believe that color receiver production will 
go much over 50,000 units in 1955. The development of 
the right color tubes: the refinement in receiver circuits; 
the necessary reduction in manufacturing costs: the large 
scale presentation of color programs in all markets—all 
of these things are taking time. Eventually, yes, televi- 
sion will be both a color and a black-and-white medium. 
However, in 1955 it looks about 99% black-and-white. 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


President, Douglas Aircraft Company 


In common with virtually all segments of business in 
this country, the airframe manufacturing industry en- 
joyed one of its most successful years during 1954. 

Perhaps the most significant and, to members of the 
industry, the most gratifying aspect 
of the year just concluded was that 
our operations achieved a stability 
seldom realized. 

The output of airframe weight re- 
ported at year’s end by the Aircraft 
Industries Association was some 150 
million pounds — approximately the 
same as that of 1953. 

When final figures are compiled, 
it is estimated that the total sales 
volume of the 12 largest airframe 
companies for 1954 will be in the 
neighborhood of $5,200,900,000 to 
$5,300,000,000. This compares with 
1953 sales of $5,100,000,000 and is 
Donald W. Douglas the largest dollar volume of sales 

reported by these companies since 
World War II. This condition of relative stabilitv cur- 
ing the past two years has contributed su stantially to 
the economy and efficiency of the manufacturing effort 
and to the creation of a sound production base. 

Between 85 and 90% of the industry’s efiort was de- 
voted to the production of military aircraft. Despite 
the preponderance of military production, deliveries of 
civil aircraft continued at a substantial rate during 1954. 
Sales of American-made commercial transports con- 
tinued to lead the world, with a total delivery of 195 
aircraft having a capacity of 36 passengers or more. 

In view of current backlogs of orders and growing 
emphasis on the role of aviation and missiles in this 
nation’s defense program, the outlook for 1955 appears 
favorable. 

A downward trend in the monthly unit production of 
military aircraft began in 1954, and, according to esti- 
mates of the A.I.A.., is expected to continue through 1955 
and into 1956. That is when current programming indi- 
cates the military mobilization program will have 
reached a maintenance level. 

However, employment, sales and pounds of airframe 
produced are not expected to decline to the same degree 
as unit production of airplanes. The reason is that cur- 
rently-produced aircraft are larger and heavier, an in- 
creasing amount of the aircraft industry’s sales are in 
the field of guided missiles, and the relatively high rate 
of research and development will require a maintenance 
of high employment levels. 

In January of 1955, the industry employed a total of 
830,000 people, making aircraft America’s largest manu- 
facturing employer. 

Although production of civil transports is not ex- 
pected to equal the high level attained in 1953 and 1954, 
U. S. manufacturers today have unfilled orders for up- 








wards of 175 large commercial planes. These orders and 
continuing interest in newer and more efficient trans- 
port types now entering or soon to enter production 
indicate that this nation’s leadership in civil aid trans- 
port will not be seriously challenged during 1955. 

Barring unforeseen and unpredictable world events, 
the aircraft manufacturing industry can look forward 
with confidence to another 12 months of highly satis- 
factory operations. 


ROBERT G. DUNLOP 
President, Sun Oil Company 


Continued improvement in the quality of petroleum 
products and a further increase in domestic demand are 
two important developments expected by the oil 
industry in 1955. 

Competition in 1954 stimulated many advancements 
in product quality, particularly in 
motor gasolines. There is every 
prospect that competition will be 
even more intense in 1955, and one 
expected result will be the contin- 
uing effort to market the best pos- 
sible petroleum products. 

Domestic demand for petroleum in 
1954 failed to increase the 4% over 
1953 as generally predicted a year 
ago. The increase was less than 2% 
in 1954 over 1953. However, this set 
an all-time record for United States 
consumption of petroleum products. 
It is probable that domestic demand 
in 1955 will continue to grow, pos- 
sibly by about 3% over 1954. 

On the whole, the oil industry 
appears to be in healthier shape at present than it was 
a year ago. There is a better balance between inventory 
and demand now than at that time, and the gene:al de- 
cline in oil earnings from production and _ refining 
showed signs of leveling off during the latter months 
of 1954. 

For most domestic oil companies, profits for 1954 will 
be somewhat below those of 1953. Despite this, however, 
the oil industry demonstrated its unflagging confidence 
in the future by investing an estimated $4.6 billion in 
capital improvements and in new plants and equipment. 

Drilling activity, upon which the courtry’s future oil 
supply depends, was carried to a new all-time high of 
53,000 wells in 1954. No slackening of this drilling effort 
is indicated for 1955. 

As in all years, the oil industry had its problems in 
1954. Two problems which carry over into the future 
concern oil imports and natural gas. 

Oil‘imports have been averaging more than a million 
barrels a day for the past two years. This has an effect 
upon domestic crude oil production, which in 1954 was 
slightly less than in 1953. However, the current im- 
provement in the oil inventory situation and a recent 
decision to increase production allowables in Texas may 
again put domestic production on the upgrade. 

The natural gas problem is of a different nature. As 
the result of a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, gas producers whose gas traverses state 
lines are deemed public utilities under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. This poses a serious 
threat to future gas supplies, for it is extremely doubt- 
ful if, under Federal regulation, producers will find 
adequate incentives to continue the hazardous business 
of exploring for new gas reserves on a scale necessary 
to meet future consumer demands. 


CYRUS S. EATON 
Chairman of the Board, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 

Business has its second wind, and the American econ- 
omy is again hitting its stride. 

As the New Year begins, the basic industries with 
which I am closely associated—railroading, coal, iron 
ore and steel, are experiencing a 
heartening resurgence. All present 
signs point to a busy and prosperous 
1955. 

For a healthy and expanding 
economy over the long-term, how- 
ever, the American people must in- 
sist on fundamental and far-reach- 
ing reforms in Federal Government. 
There can be no permanent progress 
and prosperity under a system that 
taxes its citizens to the point of con- 
fiscation in order to support a 
bureaucracy that smothers the ini- 
tiative of those same citizens under 
mounting layers of red tape and 
regulation. 

America grew to its giant indus- 
trial stature because it was the land of unlimited eco- 
nomic opportunity for everyone. The man who was will- 
ing to work strenuously, and to risk such smal] capital 
as he might be able to assemble, could literally rise from 
rags to riches. 
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Today there is relatively little incentive for the spirit 
of venture. Security, supervised by the state, is the most 
likely lot of the common man. To those who have set 
aside some substantial store of worldly goods, the temp- 
tation is ever stronger to convert their wealth into tax- 
exempt municipal bonds, and to abandon the energetic 


Mr. Eaton is also Chairman of the Board of Steep Rock Iron 
Mines, Limited, and West Kentucky Coal Company: President and 
Chairman of Portsmouth Steel Corporation, and a Directcr of The 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company and The Sherwin-Williams Company. 
Just recently, he purchased the Follansbee Steel Corporation, Follans- 
bee, West Virginia. 
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Townsend Named V. P. 
Of First Boston Corp. 


Election of Edward Townsend 
as a Vice-President is announced 
by The First Boston Corporation, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Townsend, 
who had been 
an Assistant 
Vice - Presi- 
dent since 
1949, is asso- 
ciated with 
the firm’s Un- 
derwriting 
Department 
He joined 
First. Boston 
in 1946 after 
serving four 
years as a Ma- 
jor in the 
Ordnance De- 
partment of 
the Army. A graduate of Yale 
University, Mr. Townsend had 
previously been associated with 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, now The Hanover 
Bank, 


Joins Fulton, Reid 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—James R. 
Bell, Jr., is now ‘connected with 
Fulton, Reid & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 


Albert Gauthier Opens 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Albert 
D. Gauthier is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 335 
Burnside Avenue. He was former- 
Iy with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


D. E. Klepinger Formed 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Dale E. 
Klepinger & Associates has been 
formed with offices in the Wald- 
heim Building to engage in a se- 
curities business. 


Joins Barret Fitch Staff 


(Special to Tue FInanciat CHRoNIcie) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Daniel A. 
Piedimonte is with Barret, Fitch, 
North & Co., 1006 Baltimore 
Avenue, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


Rejoins Gallagher-Roach 


(Specia) to Tue Financrat Crronicie) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Jack D. 
Griffith has rejoined Gallagher- 
Roach & Company, 1683 West 
Lane Avenue. He has recently 
been with Glore, Forgan & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. Adds 


(Special to Tae Financia, CHroniciec) 

COLUMBUS, Ohio — Elizabeth 
C. Peckinpagh has been added to 
the staff of W. E. Hutton & Co., 
50 East Broad Street. 
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With Remmele-Johannes 
(Specia) to THe Financia, Curonicisc) 
GRANVILLE, Ohio—Robert H. 
Brown has joined the staff of 
Remmele - Johannes & Co., 118 
East Broadway. 


Re & Re Partner 


Re & Re, 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, have admit- 
ted Robert J. Sagarese to partner- 
ship. > 


M. Bravman Co. Opens 


Martin Bravman has formed 
Martin Bravman & Company with 
offices at 165 Broadway, New 
York City; to @ngdge in a securi- 
ties business. 


L. C. Cates Opens 


(Special to Tue Financia Cunonicie) 
SANTA BARBARA, Calif. — 
Lowell C. Cates.is engaging in a 
securities business.from offices at 
1016 State Street. 


Strange Arguments 


“The actual level of economic activity is at 
present about $15 to $20 billion below the level of 
reasonably full employment. Total production a 
year from now would have to be about $25 to $30 


billion above the present rate in order to approxi- 
mate the level of reasonably full employment. 
ba e 1% 

“Production will rise only if producers have rea- 
son to expect that they will find a market for 
their product. 

“Thus the need for purchasing power to rise 
simultaneously with productive capacity is one of 
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the crucial problems of economic growth. Barring a 
marked step-up in national defense programs, the 
consumer demand must rise substantially to sustain 
a high employment level of production.”—The Na- 
tional Planning Association. 


It is astounding hew frequently these strange 
arguments appear! 


Must we bestir ourselves to consume more in 


order that we may have the privilege of working 
harder and producing more? 


And we have always supposed that production 
itself created the purchasing power wherewith to 
buy the output! 
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Chile. At Chuquicamata 
of Chile Exploration Company — an Anaconda subsidiary —is completed. 


Aluminum. The new Anaconda reduction plant now being built near 


Columbia Falls, Mont. Scheduled to start production in mid-1955. 
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Brass Mills. New pre-formed copper tube grids 
heating come from The Americon Brass Co., an Anaconda subsidiary. 


Significant Anaconda contributions to U. S. progress in metals — 1953-1954 a 






plant for treating copper sulphide ores 
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Copper. Anaconda’s new open pit copper mine at Weed Heights, 

Nevada, officially opened in November, 1953, is now producing 
5,000,000 Ib. a month, 
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Uranium. Working with the U. S. Government, Anaconda builds a 
processing plant and develops uranium ore properties in New Mexico. 
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Wire Mills. Anaconda Wire & Coble Compony expands reseerch and 
production facilities for turning out its highly engineered line of copper 
and aluminum electrical conductors. 
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Today an important fact faces all of us: you can’t replace 
copper with any other metal without losing something. 
For copper and its alloys have many virtues—high thermal 
and electrical conductivity, ease of machining, forming, 


drawing, stamping, plating, welding, fabricating, and 


a high scrap value. 


Since World War II, copper producers like Anaconda have been 


expanding mining operations here and abroad, developing new 
gs U re] +) i y ore bodies, and revitalizing many existing mines with new methods, 
As a result, the U.S. faces no lack of copper. All the copper 
we need—for peacetime and preparedness—is there, ready to be 
mined, refined and fabricated for all the demands of industry. 


642043 


The American Bross Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Compeny 


ANACON DA 2, 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 


Internctione! Smelting and Refining Compony 
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empire of industry and risk-taking for the cult of care- 
free laziness in warmer climes. 

The best minds in labor and agriculture, as well as 
business, need to be brought to bear on the vital prob- 
lem of governmental reform to restore true free enter- 
prise in the finest American tradition. The vigorous 
American people, with their characteristic optimism and 
courage, are entitled to a fresh chance to carry their 
nation to lofty new heights in keeping with its vast 
natural and human resources. 


GEORGE 8S. ECCLES 
President, First Security Corporation and 
President, First Security Bank of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

The high level of business activity which character- 
ized the last few weeks of 1954 s ould continue through- 
out the first half of 1955. This is a complete reversal 
from the pattern one year ago. The business recovery 
is especially noticeable in the Inter- 
meuntain Region where mineral 
production is so significant — with 
copper, steel, coal, pl.osphates and 
ether minerals so much a part of 
the economy. Even in uranium, the 
shift has been irom stock speculation 
to major development and produc- 
tion. 

There are, however, a number of 
weaknesses in our economic pattern 
in 1955, and these will counteract, 
to some extent, the general buoyancy 
in other fields. 

Some of these limiting factors are: 

(1) Slightly lower agricultural 
prices. The low price, especially in 
dairy and poultry products is a de- 
terring factor offsetting better demand for potatoes, 
beef, and lamb. 

(2) Some little tightening of mortgage money—read- 
justment of portfolios. Purchase of more consumer 
goods will mean smaller savings. 

(3) Possible stock market adjustments. There has 
been some concern over the recent rapid upswing, but 
it appears that the slight tightening of margin require- 
ments by the Federal Reserve, may act as a sufficient 
break to hold speculation on the upside in check. 

(4) Questions of the automobile spurt developing into 
2 boom. Car sales have been excellent since the new 
models appeared. Whether or not sales can keep up 
with production has not been tested. This might cause 
undue pressure for extension of financing terms. 

(5) Employment will not increase proportionally 
with production. Productivity per worker, both in agri- 
culture and industry, is increasing somewhat faster than 
is total production. Unemployment, thougi lower, will 
be relatively large. 

On the other hand, the major favorable factors for 
continuing the recovery are: 

(1) High construction carryover from 1954 into 1955 
with high demand for funds and building materials. 
Commercial building and continued demand for schools, 
hospitals and road construction, should be maintained 
in large volume. Residential construction is continuing 
on a very Jarge scale due to the very liberal financing 
terms that are being offered. There is some danger that 
these terms are too liberal and may develop into un- 
sound morteage credit. There is also the possibility that 
with resicential construction running substantially 
ahead of family formation, a surplus of homes may de- 
velop. 

(2) High consumer demand for durable goods. This 
can mean a slight decrease in the trend in savings and 
an inerease in borrowing. 

(3) Greater volume of retai] trade and increased 
competition with discount houses. Christmas sales were 
excellent; white sales were very good. 

(4) Increased demand for commercial] credit. This is 
expected from increased trade, needs for working capi- 
tal in production and trade establishments. 

(5) Some increase in inventories. Low points were 


inventories in November-December. Some 
normal buildup is expected. 

(6) Additional industrial expansion, especially 
new products, in chemical and electronics fields. 
will require additiona] capital. 

(7) High demand for steel, copper, building materials, 
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other minerals. This should influence favorably general 
business activity in major mining areas. 
(8) Federal financing needs should be easily met 


Refunding needs are less than in past two years. Man- 
egement of the debt should be easier than in 1953 and 
1954. This should mean supply of reserve funds can be 
more easily directed by the Federal Reserve System. 
Reduction in taxes will result in a larger cash Govern- 
ment deficit for the present fiscal year. 
this, largely through the banks, 
effect. 


Financing of 
will have a bullish 
Nineteen fifty-five should be an excellent year. Re- 
acjustments—recession of 1953-54 were taken in stride. 
diecovery in 1955 should also be taken in stride. 
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PERRY T. EGBERT 


President, American Locometive Company 


American Locomotive Company commenced 1955 with 
the largest backlog of orders it has had on its books 
within the past six months. 

In the face of a definite decline in locomotive orders 
and with the termination of the M47 
tank production contract, Alco has 
within the past 12 months had to 
meet a violent shift of product em- 
phasis. This has been accomplished 
by the introduction of 18 new prod- 
ucts all directed to growth markets. 
Thus, we believe that the company 
has put behind it for all time its 
classification as a specialty concern, 
and has become an industrial manu- 
facturer serving an increasing num- 
ber of industries. 

Probably the most outstanding 
indication of Alco’s new future was 
the award which we received from 
the AEC to build the first atomic 
energy package power plant. This 
will not only be the Army’s first atomic reactor, but 
the first reactor designed and constructed so that its 
components can be transported by air to remote bases. 
With our six-year background in production of atomic 
energy equipment and our newly established atomic 
energy products department, Alco is certain to take an 
increasingly active role in the peaceful development of 
atomic energy during the present year. 

In other fields, the many products which we intro- 
duced in 1954 and our customer reaction to these items 
indicate a busy year for us on many fronts. One of the 
most important of these products is a diesel-electric 
drilling rig power package power plant first introduced 
at the annual meeting of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute at Chicago in November. Another important Alco 
development, which is especially appealing to the 
chemical and process industries, is a chemical nickel 
plating process, called ALCOPLATE, which will pro- 
vide corrosion and contamination resistance equal to 
that of either pure or wrought nickel. 

We have also brought out five new products for the 
power industry including a portable diesel-electric power 
package for emergency and standby service; a new diesel 
engine for municipal power and pipeline pumping 
applications; new dcsign feedwater heaters and evapo- 
rators; and a new heat exchanger high pressure closure. 

As for so-called defense production, we will continue 
to maintain our position as an important producer of 
ordnance items for the government. The company is 
currently building “Honest John” guided missile com- 
ponents and such intricate products as 155 mm. recoil 
mechanisms for the Army, and we expect to concentrate 
even more heavily in this type of production during the 
year. 

In the general metal fabrication field, we expect that 
our experience in supplying similar heavy components 
and the proximity of our Schenectady plant will result in 
substantial orders from the St. Lawrence Seaway Project. 
The tunnel shield for the Port of New York Authority 
and lock gates for the New York State Barge Canal 
are but two of the items in this line which we turned 
out in 1954. 

We are not neglecting the railroad field in our push 
for new growth markets. Last year we introduced the 
DL-600 diesel locomotive which is so designed that two 
units will power as heavy a train as three usual freight 
or passenger locomotives, and have also built two new, 
large warehouses at Chicago and St. Louis to service the 
company’s expanding replacement parts business. Loco- 
motive orders have increased over the past few months 
and we expect a good volume in replacement parts and 
in locomotive rebuild operations. 


In summing up our activities for 1955, I would say 
that we expect sales of our growth products will in- 
crease markedly over those for 1954. Some of this 
expansion may come from acquisitions which are now 
under study. We will also introduce more new products, 
some for new customer industries. Altogether, we expect 
that 1955 will see Alco, probably with a new corporate 
name, moving ahead with an increased product line for 
more customer markets. 


ALFRED EPSTEIN 
President, Pfeiffer Brewing Company 


The trend in the brewing industry toward fewer 
but larger breweries, if anything, was accelerated in 
1954 and there is every indication that 1955 will witness 
a further contraction in the number of firms in the field. 

For example, the Pfeiffer Brewing 
Company has just purchased the 
Jacob Schmidt Brewing Company of 
St. Paul and other similar acquisi- 
tions were in the news almost week- 
ly. Prior to our purchase of the big 
St. Paul plant, we received almost 
daily inquiries from medium and 
small sized breweries across the 
country asking if we were interested 
in some sort of deal. 

There are definite economic rea- 
sons why the smaller breweries are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
survive. 

One such reason is the steady 
advance in labor costs. Today the 
brewery worker is one of the highest 
paid in the country. Raw materials have also shown an 
almost steady uptrend, also adding to the problem. 

But perhaps the most important single factor is the 
importance of advertising and the ssyrocketing costs 
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because of the advent of television. Beer, like other 
products sold to the general public, lives on direct de- 
mand of the consumer. It has beén proven that one of 
the most effective stimulants to this demand is television 
but the cost of both shows and television time is vir- 
tually out of reach of the small brewery. 

The facts show that such costs must be spread over 
heavy volume and usually, where live shows as in sports, 
etc., are involved, distribution over a wide area is nec- 
essary to justify the expense. 

Still another important factor in the plight of many 
small and medium sized breweries is their failure to 
keep up with technological improvements in the brew- 
ing industry through the introduction of new and more 
efficient equipment. As other costs climbed, it became 
increasingly vital that production costs be cut to an irre- 
ducible minimum. This required heavy investment in 
new machines. 

Bottling, canning, packaging and similar equipment, 
to be efficient, became more complex and consequently 
more expensive. Here again, only breweries with large 
volume could afford to keep abreast. 

There will be millions of new beer drinkers in 1955 
because there is a growing realization that beer is a 
beverage of moderation and deserves a place in the food 


classification—but I repeat, there will be fewer brew- 
eries in existence at the year’s end. 


ROBERT G. FAIRBURN 
President, The Diamend Match Company 


Associated as the greater part of our business is, with 
two of the powerful supports to present business condi- 
tions, food distribution and home building, it is difficult 
for me to disagree with the consensus of economic ex- 
perts that the year 1955 will be one 
of very good business. People will 
eat better and will be housed better. 
They will also be clothed better, 
travel better and have available 
tools and aids working for an easier 
life all around. I only hope that 
some of the available leisure time is 
spent reflecting upon the workings of 
the system which make this possible. 

A growing and increasingly im- 
portant phase of our business relates 
to the prepackaging of food for self- 
service distribution in the nation’s 
supermarkets. We are proud to be 
a participant in the ever-increasing 
effort to reduce the cost of getting 
more and better food into the Amer- 
ican household. Our activities in the building materials 
field are divided between wholesale distribution of lum- 
ber across the nation and retail sale of lumber and build- 
ing materials spread over some 110 locations in agricul- 
tural California and industrial New England. All in all 
we expect to make a good showing this coming year. 

While it is accepted by almost everyone who has any 
familiarity with the make-up of our economy that there 
will be a high level of activity in most lines in 1955, it 
is not too often pointed out that, to a very great extent, 
the private sector of the eoconomy is receiving substan- 
tial aid from the government. The aircraft industry, the 
largest private employer in the country, is almost wholly 
devoted to production for the military. The residential 
building industry which has been running at a high level 
since the end of World War II, and which more recently 
has been astounding the experts by rising almost to the 
peak attained in 1951, has been supported in its mortgage 
position to the extent of over 40% by the liberal terms 
of the Veterans Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration. Added to this is the current proposal 
of the government to back a multi-billion dollar road 
rehabilitation program across the nation. 

These programs, supported as they are in large meas- 
ure by the taxes paid by corporations and their em- 
ployees, make even more delicate the balance of the 
economy which currently is on the favorable side. There 
is a great responsibility to maintain this balance, and 
today more than ever it requires a close cooperation of 
business and the government. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corp. 


There are firm prospects 1955 will be a good year for 
the steel industry with production conservatively run- 
ning about 95 million tons, accounting for the fourth 
highest annual tonnage of all time. Moreover, the year’s 
anticipated output should be ap- 
proximately 7 million tons above 
1954 and some 10 million tons higher 
than that averaged during World 
War II, when our steel-making fa- 
cilities were hard pressed for every 
possible ton of production. 

This means 1955 will be a good 
year not only for the stecl industry, 
but for nearly all segments of U. S. 
business. It is indicated that the in- 
dustry wil] have an adequate mar- 
Zin of capacity to meet any national 
emergency and one which will per- 
mit proper maintenance and repair 
programs. It also will be a year of 
continued vigorous competition, a 
vital essential in a healthy economy. 

At the beginning of the year, the nation’s steel indus- 
try had achieved an all-time record capacity of 1243 
million tons annually. Confidence that the country would 
continue to enjoy an expanding economy prompted com- 
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What Gonverlibility 
Means to Business 


trade,” restricted to this narrow 
definition, indeed has become 
somewhat of a misnomer. The 
United States has emerged from 
the day when it did little abroad 
except buy and sell goods, when 
it bought many services but sold 
few, when it depended on foreign 
banking institutions to finance its 
external trade, when business 
firms remained close to home site 
and invested their funds almost 
solely in domestic plant. For ex- 
ample, we have reached a point 
where there are a number of 
American firms in the organiza- 
tion with which I am associated 
having world-wide interests but 
shipping virtually nothing to or 
from the United States. 

Since 1939 the foreign trader 
and investor has been subjected 
to more vicissitudes than Job and 
has responded to them in a simi- 
lar fashion. It is a tribute to the 
resiliency of both that despite 
these obstacles foreign trade and 
investment have gone on and 
grown, even after appropriate al- 
lowance is made for that part of 
exports financed from public 
funds under the recovery pro- 
grams. This growti does not al- 
ter or contradict the fact that the 
exporter has found markets closed 
or all but closed against him, that 
by governmental edict his com- 
petitors abroad have been granted 
preferred access to ‘markets, and 
that he has been asked at the same 
time to assist through his taxes in 
rehabilitation and strengthening 
of these same competitors. Firms 
with investments abroad have had 
accumulated earnings frozen in 
blocked accounts, have had limita- 
tions imposed on the amounts trans- 
ferable, have been forced to utilize 
non-dollar sources in the purchase 
of replacement and repair parts, 
and have been restricted in their 
right to liquidate operations and 
move the capital elsewhere. 

Other firms contemplating new 
investment abroad, it is true, have 
been offered in some _ instances 
more favorable treatment as an 
inducement to locate in a given 
country. They have been assured 
of the right to remit earnings and, 
after a relatively brief period, 
even to withdraw the original 
capital. The United States Gov- 
ernment, moreover, in effect has 
countenanced this discrimination 
between old and new investment 
through its ECA-MSA-FOA In- 
vestment Guarantee program. On 
the other hand, new private for- 
eign investment projects have had 
the disadvantage of being forced 
to run a battery of official tests and 
to submit to foreign governmental 
“screening,” with a better than 
even chance of being refused en- 
try if they did not fit into the 
“Plan” of the recipient country or 
if they showed signs of becoming 
competitors of local firms already 
in existence. 


These are only a few of the dif- 
ficulties and frustrations encoun- 
tered, but they serve to demon- 
strate what the foreign trader and 
investor has been up against in 
his efforts to expand abroad. He 
has been among the first, never- 
theless, to concede the unavoid- 
ability of various restrictions and 
the need for well administered 
controls over external transactions 
as emergency devices to defend 
slender reserves. His prime com- 
plaint has been directed against 
their deliberate perpetuation and 
extension for political reasons or 
because of an unwillingness to 
face realities. The one word which 
the foreign trader and investor 
has seized upon to express the 
antithesis of all he deplores and 
to sum up all that he believes 
should prevail is “convertibility.” 

There are, of course, any num- 
ber of definitions of convertibility, 
some relatively simple, some 


rather abstruse and _ conditional. 
The one which to my mind per- 
haps best illustrates the exporter’s 
point of view came out of a 
luncheon conversation. After the 
subject of the “electronic brain” 
had been worked over for a few 
minutes, one of the export execu- 
tives present suggested: “We 
wouldn’t have much use for an 
‘electronic brain’ in our business. 
What we need is a machine which 
you can feed with pounds, francs, 
lire, any soft currency, and which 
will turn out U. S. dollars at the 
other end.” This may lack come 
of the niceties and nuances which 
an economist or banker would in- 
troduce, but it is a good working 
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wants. In general, the attitude of 
the foreign trader and investor 
toward convertibility is a reflec- 
tion of his belief in the desir- 
ability and advantages of a free 
market economy. 


Needless to say, it would be al- 
most impossible to obtain a unani- 
mous opinion on what might cur- 
rently constitute a free market 
economy and on the degree to 
which governmental intervention 
or interference could justifiably 
be exercised before the free mar- 
ket economy would cease to exist. 
To attempt to draw the lines here 


would entail an extended detour 
which time does not allow. With- 


it would be safe to conclude that 
measures which by intent unduly 
or arbitrarily limit the area of 
competition or which are incom- 
patible with convertibility would 
be held to be inconsistent with 


and inimical to a free market 
economy. 
Specifically, the exporter of 


both goods and services looks to 
the day when exchange controls 
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merchandise without hindrance; 
(5) the opportunity to transfer the 
proceeds of the sale or to receive 
payment in the currency agreed. 
Except as security considerations 
might be a modifying element, 
any type of convertibility or 
transferability which prevents ace 
complishment of these aims would 
be counted by the export trader 
as less than complete restoration 


and other related artificial im- 
pedimenta will not be used to 
curtail or limit: (1) Freedom to 
locate potential buyers; (2) free- 
dom of choice for the customer; 


(3) the opportunity to compete 
with others for the customer’s fa- 


of convertibility. 

The direct investor, whether old 
or new, shares these free market 
objectives as they touch upon his 
activities. His main concern, how- 
ever, is to have the right to trans- 




































































statement of what the trader in the present context, however, vor; (4) the right to deliver the Continued on page 59 
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panies in the steel industry tq iatinch a multi-billion 
dollar modernization and ¢onstruction program in the 
immediate postwar ".1+10d. As a result, capacity has 
climbed some 30 snillion ingot tons since 1945. 

In 1954, the steel industry experienced a year of tran- 
sition +,:th the removal of heavy pressures following 
the end of the Korean hostility. Steel consumers found 
themselves with heavy inventories which they drew 
upon, reducing orders they might have placed with steel 
mills. Thus, consumption of steel in 1954 was greater 
than production. During the April-August period of last 
year, it is estimated that about 15% of the steel con- 
sumed came out of inventories. Largely because of this, 
steel operations declined to a point as low as 61.5% of 
capacity. With the depletion of inventories, however, 
operations picked up in the early fall and returned to a 
healthy rate of more than 80%. This was accomplished 
despite the fact direct military orders amounted to about 
2.5% of all steel consumed during the year. 

During the past year labor relations continued harmo- 
miously. Contract negotiations with the United Steel- 
workers were speedily and equably settled in June. Inan 
effort to gain better understanding, through personal con- 
tact, between labor and management at the plant level, 
the United Steelworkers’ President, David J. McDonald, 
and I continued a tour, started last year, which has 
taken us to all of U. S. Steel’s major production centers. 

The .beginning of the year saw the first shipment of 
fron ore reach the new Fairless Works in Pennsylvania 
from U. S. Steel’s recently-completed mining operation 
at Cerro Bolivar, Venezuela. Today, iron ore is flowing 
from Cerro Bolivar at the annual rate of 5 million tons. 
In addition, U. S. Steel continued its pilot research op- 
erations of refining low-grade taconite to strengthen our 
iron ore position in the Upper Great Lakes region. Our 
geologists continued a world-wide search for new sources 
of raw materials as part of the corporation’s long-range 
planning. 

During 1955 U. S. Steel’s research center on the out- 
skirts of Pittsburgh will be completed in an important 
phase of the Corporation’s continuing program to de- 
velop new steels and new uses for steels for ever-chang- 
ing industrial requirements. At present more than 100 
mew steels or new applications are under study. An ex- 
ample of applying an existing production to a new use 
is the rapidly-growing field of soft-drink canning. Last 
year some 75,000 tons of tin plate went to this branch of 
the beverage industry with an expectation that this 
amount will be doubled in 1955. Similarly, research is 
under way for the canning of whole milk now made pos- 
sible with newly discovered sterilization methods. 

Last year U. S. Steel demonstrated a new alloy steel— 
T-1, which has three times the strength of ordinary steel. 
Possessing excellent welding qualities and high resist- 
ance to impact and abrasion, T-1 is finding wide accept- 
ance in industry where such qualities are required. An- 
other field rapidly developing is the use of vitreous 
enameled sheets and stainless steel as a material for the 
exterior walls of multi-story buildings and other large 
structures. New Yorkers soon will see an example of 
such use for skyscraper construction with the completion 
of the Socony-Vacuum Building in the Grand Central 
Station area. 

Again, U. S. Steel not only reached a wide field of 
customers but generated additional business, as a cus- 
tomer itself, for companies both large and small. During 
the year the corporation purchased goods and services 
from more than 50,000 different concerns, and, in turn, 
served over 100,000 customers. 


FRANK M. FOLSOM 
President, Radio Corporation of America 


New and improved products in virtually all lines of 
radio, TV and electronics—coupled with continued vigor 
in merchandising that proved so successful during the 
past year—should spark an outstanding sales volume in 
the next 12 months. 

My estimate a year ago was that 
1954 could be good for business. 
This most certainly has proved true 
for the companies in the industry 
that heeded the changing trends and 
new challenges of the buyers’ market. 

It has been a splendid year for 
RCA, with sales of products and 
services attaining an all-time high 
volume, of approximately $930 mil- 
lion. The electronics industry as a 
whole continued its phenomenal 
growth, with sales of more than $10 
billion, which is about 600% greater 
than those eight years ago. 

Volume should be particularly 
good in black-and-white television Frank M. Folsom 
receivers, TV transmitting equipment, radio sets, “Vic- 
trola” phonographs and records, also industrial TV. 
Development of color television into its commercial 
phase in 1955 will move ahead. Advances in color TV 
demonstrated by RCA in 1954 and incorporated in pro- 
duction models of RCA Victor's 21-inch color sets will 
contribute importantly to the transition over the next 
few years to a nationwide color television service, with 
a steadily inereasing demand for color sets. 

Radio and television, even color television, bear the 
highest rate of Federal manufacturers’ excise tax. Last 
April 1, Congress cut excise taxes on articles ranging 
from guns to household appliances, but the taxes on both 
naa and television were continued at discriminatory 

Many miions of dollars have gone into developing 
color television, and it will cost industry many millions 
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more to get color television to an enlarged American 
audience. Currently the tax on color television sets will 
produce only small reyenue and, under the circum- 
stances, I cannot keip but feel that it is most unfair to 
penalize consumtrs. I think the government would do 
well not 40 try to harvest the field at least until indus- 
SS completed sowing it. 

elevision attained new heights of service in 1954 as 
more than 90 additional stations went into operation 
and consumer demand for receivers led to the seven- 
million-plus boom in set sales. For RCA Victor, unit 
production and sales of TV sets surpassed the top year 
of 1950. 

Engineering advances, which provided continuously 
larger screen sizes in the six-year span since 1948, have 
been parallel by production efficiencies providing lower 
priced units without sacrifice of quality. In 1954, 95% 
of RCA Victor TV sales were of receivers of 21 inches 
or larger, as compared with the 96% average of 10-inch 
sets in 1948. Sets of 24 inches are increasing in popu- 
larity. 

Opening of new television service areas and the trend 
to multiple TV sets in homes, will give added impetus 
to sales in the years ahead. In fact, estimated retail sales 
of black-and-white and color receivers during the next 
five years is expected to exceed 33 million units, thus 
exceeding by more than a million units sales during the 
past five years. 

During the past year, a trend of major importance 
was discerned in the increasing use of new electronic 
products and services for industrial purposes. By year- 
end, sales to industry and government had reached a 
total of more than half those in communications and 
home entertainment. 

More electronic equipment was in use in a greater 
number of different fields than ever before. The accel- 
erated “electronizing” of such diverse areas as manu- 
facturing, inventory control, military equipment, food 
protection, medicine, scientific research and home enter- 
—" can be expected to continue impressively in 

5. 

The phonograph record industry continued its im- 
pressive growth in 1954 and showed a rise of nearly 20% 
in record sales. During 1955, record sales are expected 
to increase an additional 15%. 

Growth of the radio-television and electronics indus- 
try, at its present rapid rate, is highly significant. The 
record of progress shows that the increasing usage of 
electronic products and services represent a strong and 
stimulating factor in the growth possibilities of indus- 
tries employing these modern scientific devices and 
technical advances. Because of this broadening horizon 
of usefulness the sales outlook for electronics grows 
steadily brighter. 


HENRY FORD, II 
President, Ford Motor Company 

The year 1955 probably will witness the keenest—anad 
consequently the healthiest—competition for the auto- 
mobile business in 15 years. 

Also, in the year ahead we foresee a moderate upturn 
in business generally. National pro- 
duction should increase slightly, em- 
ployment should continue at a high 
level, and consumer purchasing 
power should edge upward. 

To Ford Motor Company, 
good news in the making. 

We have just finished one tough 
competitive year in which we set 
sales records unequaled in our com- 
pany’s 51 years. 

With 1954 recorded as history. we 
are ready for the vear at hand. Dur- 
ing 1955 we intend to demonstrate 
more effectively than ever the thor- 
oughness with which, for almost a 
decade, the men and women of Ford 
Motor Company prepared for the re- 
turn of really competitive conditions in the auto in- 
dustry. 

One reason we believe so strongly in competition is 
because the customer benefits most from it. With a 
wide-range choice of products, the customer can de- 
mand—and get—the top value for his money. We know 
the automobile buyer of 1955 will be hard to please, 
but we believe we offer the kind of products he wants. 

Since the end of government output restrictions in 
1953, we have increased our share of the auto market 
steadily. Today, about one of every three new cars on 
American highways is a Ford product, compared with 
one out of four a year ago. 

The record shows that in 1954—tthe first full year of 
competition in our industry since before the war—Ford 
sold more than 2,000,000 Ford, Lincoln and Mercury cars, 
Ford trucks and tractors, or 13% more than in 1953. 

This all-time sales record permitted the company to 
increase its market penetration from 25.2% in 1953 to 
more than 30% in 1954. 


Success in the auto market is not the sole reason for 
our viewing 1954 with pride and 1955 with optimism. 

Employment in Ford Motor Company plants contin- 
ved high through all of last year. Our 1954 payroll 
totaled more than $950 million, or slightly less than 
$19 million a week, with Ford hourly employes earning 
at the average rate of almost $5,000 a year. 

A good year also was had by the company’s car, truck 
and tractor dealers, who were assisted in their selling 
job by a growing preference for Ford products. 

Fortunately, Ford Motor Company anticipated this 
growing preference almost 10 years ago, when it em- 
barked on a $1.6 billion expansion and modernization 
program affecting all key company operations. Much 


that’s 
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progress was maae on this program in 1954 and import- 
ant projects will be completed in the year ahead. 

We view our expansion program as more than an 
investment in buildings and machines and equipment. 
We think of it as solid evidence of our faith in both the 
nation’s future and our own. 


ALBERT E. FORSTER 


President, Hercules Powder Company 


The year 1954 was the second highest year on record 
for the chemical industry, and the coming year probably 
will go on to a new high record in the physical volume 
of production. With the expected recovery in the indus- 
trial activity, it is likely that the 
production of chemicals and allied 
products in 1955 will exceed the pre- 
vious high record year of 1953. 

In Hercules, we believe that the 
physical quantity of our own sales 
will reach an all-time peak in 1955. 
At this moment it appears that price 
stability should prevail. 

While industrial production of the 
nation probably will not exceed its 
1953 peak, the level of activity in the 
current year is expected to rise 5 
or 6% above the level of last year. 
The recovery in industrial produc- 
tion in the fourth quarter has ex- 
ceeded general expectations, and the 
outlook for the first quarter seems 
to be highly favorable. Inasmuch as our own fortunes 
are linked so closely with that of the general prosperity 
of the country, we expect a good year for Hercules 
as well. 

The 1955 outlook for virtually all the industries served 
by Hercules appears to be favorable. Some of the im- 
portant consumers of our products are expected to equal 
or exceed the peak levels of 1953. Among these fields 
of rising output are rayon, major household appliances, 
furniture, paint and varnish, cement and paper. The one 
industry served by Herculés for which the outlook is 
not as favorable is coal, where substantial increases are 
not expected. = 

Greater activity in passenger car production, mining 
and quarrying, petroleum, synthetic rubber, and con- 
struction expenditures, all of them important to the 
chemical industry, is anticipated for 1955. Construction 
expenditures, from present indications, will rise to the 
highest level in the history of the country. 

While the increase in industrial output in 1955 is not 
likely to be sensational, it should be a sound, solid 
growth. It will reflect our population growth, increased 
productivity, a gain in the standard of living, greater 
consumer purchases of goods, and the high level of con- 
struction. While the outlook is almost uniformly favor- 
able, the adverse effect of possible strikes or stock mar- 
ket excesses should not be disregarded. 


EDWARD G. FOX 


President, The Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company 


Anthracite enters 1955 as a tougher, leaner, harder 
industry today than at probably any time in its history. 
It has achieved that condition because of the realization 
that it must produce more efficiently and sell more 
imaginatively than it has ever done 
before if it is to prosper and grow. 

This realistic attitude has been 
brought to bear on the problems that 
have plagued anthracite these past 
several years. Such problems have 
included excess production facilities 
and unstable market’ conditions, 
complicated by the inroads of com- 
competitive fuels. While it is still 
too early to say that these problems 
have been solved satisfactorily, it is 
a fact that they are not as acute as 
they have been in the past two years. 

The industry, which has been in 
an overproduced position for a num- 
ber of years, is adjusting itself to 
meet today’s market requirements. 
These changes in the number of producing units will 
assist in stabilizing the industry and take it from a 
deficit position to a position of greater economic strength. 

This means that the outlook for anthracite in 1955 is 
improving. And should this improvement continue 
throughout the year the industry will enjoy a satisfac- 
tory return. 


Perhaps one of the outstanding features in the indus- 
try presently is the feeling of renewed confidence. 
Producers and dealers alike are beginning to realize 
once more that despite the decline in tonnages, anthra- 
cite is still a substantial business. The industry is doing 
between $350 million and $400 million worth of busi- 
ness a year. It is turning out the best product in its 
more than century-old history. Modern merchandising 
and selling methods are making the consuming public 
cognizant of the quality of that product. Moreover, the 
natural superiority of anthracite as a fuel of high carbon 
content and inherent steady burning characteristics has 
been considerably enhanced by the extensive develop- 
ment of automatic heating equipment. Today, the widest 
variety of these automatic units make available auto- 
matic anthracite to consumers at low cost. In fact, auto- 
matic anthracite from a competitive standpoint — is 
lower in cost than any other automatic heat. It is even 
lower than the heat from hand-operated systems. 


Meanwhile, the industry continues to make good 
strides towards its goal of expanding its industrial fuel 
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What Gonvertibility 
Means to Business 


fer as much or as little of his net 
earnings as he deems advisable, 
and to have a similar right with 
respect to capital holdings in the 
event of sale or liquidation. In his 
operations abroad he seeks the 
flexibility of movement and de- 
cision which commercial success 
requires and which currency con- 
trols haniper, if not rule out al- 
together. 

The reference has been to ex- 
porters and investors as groups. 
Actually, certain exporters and 
certain investors in their dealings 
with indivi.ual countries aireauy 
enjoy these conditions. To this 
extent there exists a type of bi- 
lateral convertibility or transfer- 
ability on commodity account. 
Within the given market and the 
prescribed list of products, freed 
from quantitative restrictions, the 
exporter in eifect has thus par- 
tially achieved his five aims, even 
though there may remain a few 
minor formalities which either he 
or the customer must satisfy. 
Traders generally have welcomed 
the trend toward convertibility 
through gradual liberalization of 
import controls, although at times 
suspicious that goods so privileged 
have been carefully selected with 
an eye to picking only those which 
are noncompetitive, of limited ap- 
peal, or of such absolute essen- 
tiality they already were being 
licensed freely. Administratively, 
there also has been an easement 
in the remittance of earnings from 
investments, but the effect has 
been less noticeable since the 
privilege of transfer normally has 
been granted to current profits, 
although subject in some instances 
to a percentage ceiling. 

In cetailing the 
however, two 
nificant factors-have been: omit- 
ted or only vaguely implied in 
passing. The first is that con- 
vertibility, if it is to have real 
meaning, must be established as 
a right, not merely as an admin- 
istrative, hedged-in concession. 
In other words, there must be 
a full-fledged, functioning ex- 
change market. The second con- 
sideration is that convertibility 
must be regarded as a “perma- 
nent” fixture to be defended and 
supported, not an on-again, off- 
again type of exercise. Surely, 
no one is anxious for a repeat 
performance of the 1947 experi- 
ence. From the standpoint of the 
foreign trader, investor and 
banker, an in-and-out, shifting 
policy is far more of a deterrent, 
far more to be feared, and even 
far more objectionable than the 
retention of moderate controls 
over external transfers. 

For example, any firm weigh- 
ing an investment project must 
think long range. It is, therefore, 
less likely to be impressed by 
convertibility of the moment if 
there is a strong possibility that 
tomorrow convertibility will per- 
emptorily be abandoned. There 
are enough commercial uncer- 
tainties and risks to be met in 
the ordinary course of events 
without the addition of others 
brought about by the vagaries of 
government policies. 

Although on occasion the for- 
eign trader may be prone to 
idealize convertibility or to exag- 
gerate the immediate personal 
benefits to be derived, he does 
not mistake it for an abstraction. 
Convertibility to him is the ex- 
ternal manifestation of internal 
slovency and of integrity in fiscal 
and monetary affairs. It thus be- 
comes incumbent on any other 
country which aspires to a con- 
vertible currency and the result- 
ant advantages to accept in full 
faith and in advance the obli- 
gations and disciplines which 
convertibility imposes. More spe- 
cifically, this means a_ resolute 


objectives, 


of the most sig-. 


effort to achieve economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures, to main- 
tain balanced fiscal and credit 
policies, and to preserve the in- 
centives to thrift, investment and 
greater productivity. A sound 
and convertible currency cannot 
be imposed on any nation from 
without: it must come from within. 


iil 


The Effects of Convertibility 

Attention up to now has been 
centered on the views and atti- 
tudes toward convertibility held 
by a single, though the most 
clearly concerned, group of busi- 
nessmen. By and large, other 
business groups take a similar, 
but much less intense position 
on convertibility. Individual busi- 
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nessmen whose energies are fo- 
cusei almost completely on tne 
local or domestic market may at 
best, however, have only the most 
casual, cursory opinion. Although 
we Lave come a long way since 
tne day when what happened 
abroad was presumed to be of 
import only to a few denizens of 
Wall and State Streets and to 
some bureaucrats in Washington, 
foreign trade still is regarded by 
many as a stepchild of domestic 
business. 

There should be no need, how- 
ever, to make a missionary speech 
on foreign trade and its impor- 
tance to the economy before this 
group. It would be equally pre- 
sumptuous, as well as time con- 


suming, to dwell on the chain 
effects of changes in our external 


transactions and to trace step-by- 
step the implications to various 
sectors. I would, therefore, con- 
tent myself with one quotation 
which represents the combineji 
views of the foreign traders 
themselves as expressed (Novem- 
ber 1954) in the Final Declara- 
tion of the Forty-First National 
Foreign Trade Convention: 

“Just: what does a high level 
of foreign trade and investment 
mean to the American company 
engaged in the production or dis- 
tribution of useful goods and 
services here in the United 
States? It means, even to those 
companies which are not them- 
selves in the business of export- 
ing or importing, a higher level 
of business activity throughout 
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the national economy, and, in 
consequence, a commensurately 
larger domestic market for what 
they produce. It means a lower- 
ing of their costs of production 
through the economies which 
increased volume makes possible. 
It means, more directly, a greater 
availability and a wider variety 
of the raw materials and other 
products essential to their own 
operations, and an opportunity to 
acquire these products, in the 
open market, at lower prices. It 
means a lessening of their costs 
of distribution arising from the 
more widespread and economical 


use that is made of the nation’s 
railroads and other common car= 
riers, and of its banking, insur- 
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National Accounting Machines save us $96,000 a year... | 
return 89% annually on our investment!’’ 


— STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES,* Bloomington, Illinois 


“First in Automobile Insurance” 


“A constant search for the most efficient accounting proce- 
dures is an important part of our business. 


“To obtain this efficiency, we invested $109,000 in National 
Accounting Machines. They have returned amazing divi- 
dends. Nationals now save us $96,000 every year—a return 
of 89% annually on our investment. 


“Careful attention to such administrative details and oper- 
ating costs helps us assure safe, low cost insurance and 
maintain our position of ‘insur- 


ing more automobiles than any re / 
company in the world.’” hha AL 


President 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


JOBS HANDLED: 


Writing all disbursements 
Returned check reports 
Reporting premium renewals 
Bank deposits 

Agents earnings records 
Liability reports 

Reports of financed agents 
Social Security reports 


* State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. + State Farm Life 
Insurance Company + State Farm 
Fire and Casualty Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, onto 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save —and why your operators 
will be happier. 


*TRAQE MARK REG UE PAT OFF. 


Oalional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 2 
ADDING MACHINES » CASH BEORTORS 
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market. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, for example, now is supplying nearly a score 
«{ industries a tonnage that amounts to nearly 40% of 
its entire output. Our progress in the industrial market 
in recent years offers a souna warrant for the convic- 
+jon that the industry can steadily broaden its use in 
these areas. } 
For the longer term, new non-fuel uses fer anthracite 
are being pursued. In recent years the industry has had 
underway a long-range experimental and research pro- 
gram. Its objective is to develop broader uses and ulti- 
rnately conserve anthracite. In this direction lies anthra- 
cite’s greatest potential. National, state and privately- 
supported research agencies are cooperating In the at- 
tainment of this goal. In addition, the Philadelphia and 
Heading has launched on its own initiative a number of 
research projects. While it is much too early to appraise 
with any degree of accuracy the ultimate value of all 
this work, there is sufficient indication at present to 
warrant its continued aggressive promotion, 

While many problems still confront the industry, 
none is impossible of solution, and most are of the type 
that have been solved in other industries. it is my 
-onviction that anthracite, likewise, will solve its prob- 
jerms and in doing so, the possibilities of the industry 
will be more fully realized than ever before. 


Cc. KENNETH FULLER 
President, County Bank & Trust Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Business in the Southern Passaic-Bergen County area 
concluded the year 1954 with much more successful re- 
cults than had been thought possible a year ago, or in 
fect throughout most of the year. Total volume has been 
high in most lines and profits favor- 
able even though profit margins 
have been lower and backlogs re- 
duced. Retail sales showed a sur- 
prising surge in December, bringing 
the total volume for most stores well 
above or only slightly below peak 
levels of 1953. . 

A survey of the national economic 
outlook for 1955 shows an almost 
unanimous prediction for a_ contin- 
uation of the improvement in busi- 
ness which we have experienced 
these past months. In fact, there 
have been few times when so many 
of the economic indices pointed so 
clearly to fair weather as at present. 
It should be realized, however, that 
=t best these indices can only point out trends and do 
sot tell how far the trends will go nor how long they 
will last. Furthermore, there are some unfavorable fac- 
tors in the picture which should not be overlooked in 
ur present state of optimism. Sensitive commodity 
vrices have been moderately weak, commercial failures 
continue high, unemployment is well above minimum 
imits, farm income is reduced, competition is very keen 
and there are few backlogs of pentup demands to be 
filled. 

There doesn’t seem to be any sound basis, therefore, 
for a strong business recovery and we are more likely 
io experience overall moderate improvement with fairly 
wide fluctuations prevailing in some industries and in 
rnarginal units within industries. 

A survey of loca] industry and trade shows general 
centiment following closely the national pattern and 
there is good evidence that industrial activity within 
our service area will be at a relatively high level for 
the next six months at least. 

The major uncertainty is in the textile field where 
after three years of depressed conditions we are wit- 
nessing a substantial recovery with much greater optim- 
ism throughout the trade for 1955. Productive capacity 
is still large and profit margins low, but mergers and 
liquidations are providing a partial remedy for this 
condition. 

The machine tool industry, airplane engines, elec- 
tronics, television, electrical equipment, industrial rub- 
ber, cables, metal containers and paper are operating 
almost uniformly at high levels with an improved back- 
jog of orders and a favorable outlook. 

The construction industry has had another highly 
active year, especially in residential building with a 
zood volume of diversified contracts for the coming year. 
Active building of the big shopping centers in Bergen 
County will probably start in 1955 and provide an added 
boost to the already expanded conditions of this indus- 
try. It is quite possible that we may be temporarily 
overstepping ourselves in these fields, in building for 
the potential demands of the 60’s without giving too 
much thought as to what is going to happen in the re- 
maining 50’s. 

Even though the local industria] outlook is very favor- 
able, unemployment is relatively high and may remain 
so in view of the greater efficiency of operations of 
recent years. This does not indicate reduced retail sales 
or bank activity, however, as evidenced last year when 
to our surprise retail sales exceeded those of 1953 in 
spite of a 7% unemployment roll, continued increase in 
savings, and no significant increase in the use of credit. 
This seems to indicate that in spite of greater unemploy- 
ment, the total number of employed remained high, and 
with average wages increased, more spendable income 
was produced and there was an increased willingness to 
buy. At the moment, this condition seems likely to con- 
tinued for some months. Furthermore, severa] national 
concerns have built, or are in the process of building, 
new plants in the area and 2ithough it may not affect 
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employment rolls sharply in 1955, it is a highly promis- 
ing factor for future years. 

It would appear, therefore, that retail sales of both 
consumer and durable goods should be in good volume, 
although probably with lower profit margins; bank 
deposits should increase, especially time deposits; bank 
clearings should be higher, loan volume increased; and 
consumer credit active for the next several months. 

Beyond that depends largely on the wisdom and re- 
straint with which our major industrial managements, 
the government, money managers, labor leaders, and we 
as individuals meet the problems and changing condi- 
tions which will continue to confront us from day to day. 


PAUL V. GALVIN 
President, Motorola Inc. 


In overall business the electronics industry will hold 
its own in 1955 with 1954. Gross volume now approaches 
$10 billion annually, and electronics is strongly en- 
trenched in second place among the consumer durables 
industries. 

Relating to the various categories 
of production within the electronics 
industry, sales of monochrome tele- 
vision receivers should be about 6,- 
600,000 units, a slight decrease from 
1954 but above 1953. 

Added to the television receiver 
category will be a modest number of 
color television receivers. Forecasts 
of exact quantities of color television 
production and sales in 1955 are 
without great significance at this 
time because the rate of progress 
of color marketing is intimately in- 
volved with questions of picture tube 
costs, the simplification of chasis en- 
gineering and the amount, type and 
regularity of color programming. In general terms the 
color art will continue its evolution during 1955 grow- 
ing steadily and naturally like a healthy young baby. 
Color is now as exciting a horizon for the next few 
years as the prospect of a 21-inch black and white pic- 
ture was back in 1947 when most people who had tele- 
vision were looking at a 7-inch picture. 

Consumer radio sales for the home during 1955 should 
approximate the 6,500,000 units sold in 1954 exclusive of 
car radio. The latter product will enjoy an increase over 
1954 benefiting from the new model automobile intro- 
ductions and the spirited competition throughout the 
automotive field. 

The two-way mobile radio communication, micro-wave 
relay system, and other public safety and service equip- 
ment phase of the industry will be about the same in 
1955. 

In military electronics the total volume for 1955 will 
be somewhat reduced on an industry basis. However, 
the need for continued research and development of a 
high order in military electronics is a prime factor in 
the security of the nation and can be expected to be 
sustained. 

The electronics industry has thrived through the ob- 
solescence of “today’s products” and through diversifi- 
cation. This will be no less true in 1955 than in previous 
years. Industry as a whole is moving into an era of 
automation. Leadership and experimentation towards 
this end is being provided by the electronics industry 
which is both a supplier and a user in automation. 


FREDERICK V. GEIER 
President, The Cincinnatj Milling Machine Co. 


As 1955 opens, the machine tool industry can look 
back on a good job done for the national defense and 
forward to its task of helping to modernize America’s 
productive equipment. 

Again in the Korea-defense emer- 
gency, the industry demonstrated its 
resourcefulness in quadrupling out- 
put from $305 million in 1950 to 
$1,192 million in 1953. Plant expan- 
sion, widespread subcontracting, and 
long hours all contributed to this 
peak, well above the industry’s own 
capacity. With 1954 shipments around 
$880 million, the industry completed 
its emergency defense job and is 
scaling down operations to normal 
peacetime demand. 

Many machine tool using indus- 
tries have adequate capacity for the 
present to produce the motor cars, 
farm machinery, locomotives, house- 
hold appliances, etc., they expect to 
sell in 1955. Recognizing this, machine tool builders are 
centering their efforts on stimulating replacement of 
obsolescent equipment by more productive new ma- 
chines. Months ago, our company led off the selling 
effort with 3-D movies, a traveling coach bringing 
demonstration machines right to the customer’s door, 
a Technicolor cartoon on the high cost of operating 
obsolete machines, plant visitations, and the unveiling 
of new model machines. Next September, the whole 
industry will stage a great Exhibition in Chicago to 
demonstrate the advantages of up-to-date, cost-cutting 
machine tools. Customers are increasingly production- 
cost conscious, and the September Show should stimulate 
fourth-quarter orders, and shipments a few months 
later. 


Although the big backlog of defense orders for ma- 
chine tools has been worked off, the mobilization base 
is not complete. The defense services are expected to 
place orders for about $140 million of “elephant” and 
special machines which require very long in-process 
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time, with deliveries largely in 1956 and later. 

The 1955 peacetime orders and shipments of machine 
tools will obviously compare unfavorably with the ex- 
ceptional defense volumes of the past several years. 
But 1955 should be the industry’s best year for peacetime 
business, and it should show a definite gain over the 
levels of pre-Korea years. 

Looking further ahead, the pace of technical progress 
will quicken as competitive pressure for lower costs 
and improved products mounts. This should spotlight 
the need to replace many of the out-of-date machine 
tools in use by the more productive new machines now 
available. 


Ww. W. GASSER, Sr. 
Chairman of Board, Gary National Bank, Gary, Ind. 


Much of the present economy has been artifically 
created by Federal deficit spending, Federal control of 
interest rates and the quantity of money in circulation. 
Both major political parties are 
committed to a continuation of these 
policies in order to keep the eco- 
nomic curve at the present level or 
even a little higher. 

I therefore believe 1955 will see 
the following: 

(1) Further Federal deficit spend- 
ing. 

(2) “A continuation of higher 
taxes, both Federal and local. 

(3) A slight trend toward further 
inflation. 

(4) Higher wages. 

(5) Slightly larger incomes and 
considerably higher expenses. 

(6) Slightly rising deposits. 

(7) Interest rates about the same 
or possibly a tendency to higher levels. 

(8) A good year for steel. 

(9) A big year for construction of toll roads and 
highways. 


(10) A continued trend toward Socialism and enlarge- 
ment of Federal controls. 


LORING L. GELBACH 
President, Central Natienal Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


With business expanding over a broad base—auto- 
mobile production, steel operations and construction all 
rising—and with employment and personal incomes 
increasing—the outlook for business in 1955 is promising. 

The recent recovery in business is 
an outgrowth of many favorable 
factors, the most important of which 
are: 

(1) The ending of Government 
cutbacks in spending. 

(2) A change in policy of inven- 
tory liquidation to one of stabiliza- 
tion or accumulation. 

(3) The easing of credit terms on 
FHA and VA mortgages as a spur 
to residential building. 

(4) The introduction of new models 
throughout the automobile industry 
as a stimulus to sales. 

(5) The growth in confidence that 
business is improving. 

(6) Other factors such as the con- 
tinuance of the policy of “Credit Ease,” and further 
expansion of the money supply. 

The result of these favorable factors was a rapid re- 
bound in industrial production to the highest level in 
over a year. 

The business outlook for 1955 is for a moderate in- 
crease of around 2% in Gross National Product and 
4% in industria] production. . 

The recovery has acquired enough momentum and is 
broad enough in scope to maintain business at present 
or at slightly higher levels throughout the first half and 
possibly the entire year. 

Increase in demand for new homes is expected to 
continue throughout most, if not all, of the year in keep- 
ing with the willingness of people to go into debt during 
periods of rising incomes. 

Growing confidence in the outlook for business is 
expected to stabilize business spending on plant and 
equipment around present levels. 

Anticipated higher laber costs and threatening strikes 
will accelerate production in the early months of the 
year. Some moderate increase in inventories is, there- 
fore, anticipated. Increases in inventories of consumer 
goods may bring about a moderately lower rate of in- 
dustrial production throughout the second half — for 
example, automobile production. 

Inflation will not be a serious threat to business this 
year. Cost of living is not expected to change appre- 
ciably. Deficit financing by U. S. Treasury through the 
banks, and increased borrowing by corporations and 
individuals, should increase the money supply by about 
3%. No appreciable change in interest rates or in the 
policy of credit ease is anticipated. 

This will be a year of new higns for personal incomes, 
dividend payments, number of people gainfully em- 
ployed, and total outlays for construction. Operating 
costs will be higher, competition throughout industry 
very keen, with net earnings of the larger corporations 
up moderately. 

Nineteen fifty-five will be a good year—second best 
in volume of goods and services in the history of the 
nation. 
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What Gonvertibility 
Means to Business 


ance, warehousing, and other 
servicing facilities generally. It 
means a better market, specifi- 
cally, in those segments of the 
economy whose prosperity is vi- 
tally dependent upon exports for 
the disposal of a substantial part 
of their production. 

“It means, in short, as any in- 
crease in the total volume of 
business that is done must mean, 
that a better opportunity for 
growth and expansion is afforded 
to all American business enter- 
prises. Obviously, whether he 
realizes it or not, the private 
enterpriser who confines himself 
exclusively to the domestic mar- 
ket has a vital stake in foreign 
trade and investment.” 


Just what, then, 
quantitative effects 
bility be on our own foreign 
trade and investment? Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot pluck out a 
single, simple answer. Obviously, 
any conclusion has to be condi- 
tioned on the type and form of 
convertibility envisaged as well 
as on the circumstances of the 
time. To describe the effects con- 
vertibility would not or should 
not have is a much easier matter 
than to sketch the many possible 
consequences. 


For one thing, convertibility is 
not the gateway to the “big rock 
candy mountain.” The notion has 
been spread, and is held even by 
some foreign traders, that once 
convertibility is re-established an 
immediate upward lift of sub- 
stantial proportions will be given 
to U. S. and dollar area exports. 
There could be no greater dis- 
service to convertibility than for 
such a development to. occur. 
Some advance there presumably 
will be, but unless the export 
gain is kept within reasonable 
proportions and is fairly well dis- 
tributed by areas, the pressure 
may prove too great for the ex- 
changes, and convertibility will 
falter and fail. The only alterna- 
tive to such a result would seem 
to be correction through exchange 
rate fluctuations. The risk of a 
big increase must be admitted to 
exist, but does not the restora- 
tion of convertibility presuppose 
general stability in total trans- 
actions while changes are taking 
place within the commodity and 
country patterns? 


Assuming, however, continua- 
tion or a slight improvement of 
the current dollar supply position, 
a 5% increase in the total amount 
of U. S. commercial exports prob- 
ably would be supportable. Im- 
ports into the United States are 
unlikely to show any marked 
change purely as a consequence 
of convertibility, although there 
may be price adjustments. In- 
vestments presumably will not at 
once show any upward response. 
It is, in fact, even possible that 
the rate of flow might slow down 
temporarily until the outlook can 
be determined with fairer assur- 
ance. Export and import service 
transactions might be expected to 
behave in about the same way as 
merchandise, subject to the pro- 
viso that restrictions are not con- 
tinued on outlays for such pur- 
poses. 


The foregoing may appear to 
present a rather dismal picture of 


would the 
of converti- 


business prospects and a weak 
justification for undertaking all 
the risks of convertibility. The 


explanation is threefold. First, the 
expectations outlined or postu- 
lated relate only to the short-run, 


and the real advantages of con- 
vertibility are realized in the 
longer-run as the effects are 


transmitted throughout the differ- 
ent economies and as the associ- 
ated policies begin to bear fruit 
Secondly. the gains derived by 
certain firms or categories of prod- 


ucts may exceed the suggested 5%, 
while the stimulation to the econ- 
omy as a whole could have even 
more striking effects. Finally, 
the establishment of convertibil- 
ity makes possible an attack on 
other impediments to trade and 
investment, and through the pric- 
ing mechanism should correct the 
distortions in trade which have 
developed during the period of 
inconvertibility. 


Probably the most important 
effect of convertibility from the 
commercial-financial angle is that 
it introduces an element of flexi- 
bility. In this connection one of 
the most telling comments I have 
come across was recently made by 
a British businessman, Sir Edwin 
Herbert, in the course of a com- 
pany address: “Freedom is an es- 
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sential quality of life, and marks 
of life are growth, change, flexi- 
bility, and adaptation to changing 
circumstances. The mark of death 
is rigidity. ... We have to choose 
between growth with its inevitable 
growing pains on the one hand or 
rigor mortis on the other hand.” 

The ultimate gains and benefits 
will be provided through the im- 
pulse convertibility gives to the 
adoption of more rational eco- 
nomic policies, through the con- 
comitant removal of burdensome 
and discriminatory controls, 


through the development of “nat- 
ural” patterns of trade, through 
the integration of economies by 
exchange, and through the res- 
‘arotion of flexibility as a guiding 
force. 


Iv 
Some Unresolved Questions 


Anyone dealing in the field 
of international economic affairs 
surely cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that much of what he may 
seek to say must be highly con- 
jectural, that the variables he is 
working with are too vast to al- 
low otherwise, that his remarks 
with respect to one country may 
not be at all applicable to a neigh- 
bor, and that there is a highly 
complex interdependence of is- 
sues. But these are exactly the 


elements which the businessman 
trading and operating abroad must 
face on a daily and practical ba- 


sis. One cannot hope in few words 
to portray or assess the impact on 
him of all the shifts and changes, 
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all the varying environments and 
policies, and all the subtle differ- 
ences in view and attitude er- 
countered, or his reaction to them 
It is difficult to do so even when 
an attempt is made to confine the 
survey to a single issue, such a3 
convertibility. As a result many 
auestions highly relevant to the 
theme must here be left unre- 
solved, 

They include such vital ques- 
tions as: Floating versus fixed ex 
change rates? The role and desir- 
ability of stabilization funds? In- 
ternational trade policies? The 
role of gold? The gold price? Th2 
dollar supply? The place of in- 
vestments? The treatment of capi- 
tal? The social framework? Com- 
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**x GENERAL BEEF 


commands 


A vast army “‘marches’’ when we 


buy cattle... 


Truck drivers swing into action 
as the cattle start their journey to 
the stock yards. Stock handlers and 
railroad crews speed ‘‘General Beef” 


on his way. 


In the packing plant, scores of 
men with many different skills will 
dress the beef. New squads, platoons 
and regiments of workers move in— 
grade the carcasses, weigh them, 
divide them into wholesale cuts, 


load them into refrigerator cars or 
trucks—ship them an average of 
1,000 miles to market. 


Another corps of specialists re- 
distribute the meat, take orders for 
it, deliver it and collect the money. 
In the retail store, still others cut, 
display and sell the meat to the 
consumer. 


*‘General Beef’ commands still 
another army —the people who tan 
hides, who process fats and oils, 
pharmaceuticals, stock feeds—as 


an army 


well as an imposing array of chem- 
ical and industrial products made 
by Armour and Company. 


All industry can benefit from the 
chain of command that originates 
with ‘‘General Beef” at Armour and 
Company. 


For example, if you have a prob- 
lem involving either food or non- 
food products, perhaps our research 
and development facilities can help 
you. Do as others have done so 
successfully: Ask Armour. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices * Chicago 9, Illinois 


Beef Lamb. Veal and Pork « Smoked Meats + Frosted Meats - Canned Foods - Sausage + Butter, Eggs, Cheese and Poultry » Lard and Shorteninzs « Adhesives « Ammonia + Chem- 
icals « Coated Abrasives - Curled Hair » Glycerine » Industrial and Household Soaps » Pharmaceuticals - Veterinary Iviedicines « Leather + Wool « Fertilizer - Animal Feed Ingredients 





—— 
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CURTISS GINN, Jr. 
President, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


It appears to me that the outlook for the water sys- 
tem industry for 1955 is favorable. If the number of 
new housing starts now being discussed actually mate- 
rializes. the rural non-farm market will of course be 
further increased. While extension 
of city water lines will take away 
some of this market. I believe 
houses are being built beyond water 
rains faster than the lines can be 
extended. Household appliances 
e6uch as water heaters, automatic 
dishwashers, automatic laundry ma- 
chines, water softeners and other 
devices are increasing the usage of 
water and in many instances this 
replacement of an inadequate water 
éupply system. The trend towards 
farm improvement and moderniza- 
tion also continues and many farm- 
ers, too, are realizing that they could 
increase their production of crops, 
livestock and dairy products with a 
more adequate water supply. 


While I believe the outlook is favorable and the po- 
tential large, I realize that we are competng for the 
consumer’s dollar with products that may be classed as 
more utilitarian than glamorous. This means that we 
must increase our sales effort and promotion. It means 
that we must educate the dealer in the importance to 
him of increasing his water system sales because of the 
tie-in sales of other appliances he can make only if 
a reliable and adequate water supply system is first 
instailed. 

In other words, I believe the economic climate for 
our industry looks good but I believe we will have to 
get the business. 


Curtiss Ginn, Jr. 


J. R. GRAINGER 
President, RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 


It is my firm conviction that 1955 will be a year of 
continued economic and technological triumph for Hol- 
lywood and that RKO will enjoy its rightful share of 
this success. RKO begins 1955 with undoubtedly the 

brightest outlook the company has 
{ enjoyed in a long time. We have 
; excellent product currently in re- 
‘ lease, equally excellent § product 
completed and awaiting release and 
we have a group of outstanding in- 
dependent units at RKO who have 
their respective shooting schedules 
of major attractions compicted for 
1955. 

I have personally read each of 
these forthcoming productions and 
I know that these are the kind of 
films that the exhibitors and the 
public want. RKO has long been 
known as the “Showmanship Com- 
pany” and I think it only proper to 
mention the unique premiere RKO 
held for Howard Hughes’ new Jane Russell Technicolor 
Superscope production “Underwater!” at Silver Springs, 
Florida on Jan. 10. We are so convinced that “Under- 
water.” will be one of the top grossing pictures of the 
year that we flew 200 of the top press of the United 
States from New York and Hollywood respectively to 
he famed Florida resort for the film’s premiere. This 
is the kind of showmanship we intend to put behind 
all of RKO’s productions. 


In addition to “Underwater!” we will release early 
this year such outstanding product as “The Americano” 
in Technicolor with Glenn Ford, Frank Lovejoy, Caesar 
Romero, Ursula Thiess and Abbe Lane; “Seven Bad 
Men” in Technicolor and Superseope with Randolph 
Scott, Forrest Tucker and Mala Powers, which is a Nat 
Holt Production; “Escape To Burma” a Ben Bogeaus 
Production in color and Superscope with Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Robert Ryan and David Farrar; “Son of Sinbad” 
in color and Superscope with Dale Robertson, Sally 
Forrest, Lili St. Cyr, Vincent Price and Mari Blanchard; 
“Jet Pilot” in Technicolor and Superscope with John 
Wayne, Janet Leigh and Jay C. Flippen and “The ‘Con- 
queror” in Cinemascope and color with John Wayne, 
Susan Hayward and Pedro Armendariz. 


RKO’s list of top independent producers include 
Edmund Grainger, who has two deluxe pictures ready 
for filming in Technicolor and Cinemascope, “The 
Treasure of Pancho Villa,” with Van Heflin and Gilbert 
Roland heading an all-star cast; and a picturization of 
James Street’s best seller, “Oh, Promised Land,” to 
étar Alan Ladd. Ben Bogeaus has a top-budget picture, 
starring Miss Stanwyck, as yet untitled, to go in Feb- 
ruary. First of three big movies to be filmed by David 
Butler Productions is “Miracle At Santa Anita,” with a 
top star cast to be announced shortly. The King 
Brothers start their “The Boy and The Bull,” a $2.000.- 
000 picture to be filmed in color and Cinemascope en- 
tirely in Spain in February, while in June cameras roll 
in England on “The Two-Headed Spy,” with two box 
office names to be announced. Nat Holt Productions 
have just completed “Seven Bad Men” while a second 
production, as yet untitled, is being prepared for early 
1955. Already completed by Sol Lesser Productions is 
“Tarzan’s Hidden Treasure,” with the new Tarzan, 
Gordon Scott, to be followed within the next few weeks 
by another Lesser film for RKO release. 
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CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


For the Du Pont Company, as for industry generally, 
the level of business in 1954 was somewhat under the 
record level of 1953. Sales for the year may turn out 
to be 6% or 7% below 1953. The 
decline has been quite general, and 
decreases in sales to the industries 
we serve, with the possible excep- 
tion of the textile industry, have 
not been far from the average. A 
mild upturn has been apparent in 
the fourth quarter of last year and 
should this continue, as we think 
it will, 1955 sales will be near the 
1953 record. 

Nothing in the present economic 
picture has discouraged continua- 
tion of our substantial construction 
program, and expenditures in 1954 
will be about equal to those in 1953 
and to those forecast for 1955. 

For the long-term, an important 
basis for optimism is in the leverage on our economy 
of the very large research expenditures being made 
by industry generally — which cannot fail to produce 
eventually new investments, new jobs, and improved 
living standards. In the Du Pont Company. research 
expenditures have unquestionably paid off, as exempli- 
fied by the fact that such a large percentage of present 
sales arise from products developed years ago in our 
research laboratories. Research expenditures are con- 
tinuing at the rate of $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually 
and we have every expectation that that expenditure 
will produce the same benefits for Du Pont and for 
the economy as has been the case in the past. 


JOSEPH GRIESEDIECK 
President, Falstaff Brewing Corp. 

During the year just completed, Falstaff Brewing Corp. 
exceeded its 1954 sales goal of 3,000,000 barrels of Fal- 
staff. beer by more than 285,000 barrels, marking an 
all-time high in annual sales for the company. This gain, 

which represented a 13% barrelage 
increase over 1953, was achieved in 
spite of an industry decline in sales 
of about 312%, and brought Falstaff’s 
total sales since Prohibition ended in 
1933 to well over 30,000.00) barrels. 
With this brief reference to the past 
as background, I would like to dis- 
cuss our feeling about the future, 
both as it pertains to the brewing 
industry and more particularly as it 
pertains to Falstaff. 

The new year opens with general 
business optimism at probably its 
highest level in over 25 years. An 
almost unprecedented bull market 
in stocks has continued practically 
unabated. Cur population contirues 
to grow at an amazing clip. In a little over three years 
the U. S. has grown by 9 million, the same increase it 
took a full decade to achieve from 1930 to 1940. ’ 

Assuming that the business forecasters are correct in 
their predicticns of good times in 1955, the changing 
population patterns can have an important influence on 
future sales in the brewing industry. Based upon a 
recent Crossley survey, the segment of the population 
consuming the most beer and ale is the 21-45 age group. 
This particular groun. due to the low birth rate in the 
depression era, now is the smallest in some time, and 
during the next five years should grow slowly. Com- 
mencing in 1960, however, when the post-depression 
babies become of age, this segment of the population 
will swell considerably and reflect in a decided increase 
in the consumption of beer and ale. 

Inasmuch as the industry will still be considerably 
overproduced in 1955, competition among the brewers 
will become more intense this year than it was in 1954. 
Major national brands and strong regional or local brands 
will use every means possible to increase sales volume— 
at the expense, naturally, of competition. In this strug- 
gle for position, advertising will play an increasingly 
important role. 

Falstaff’s management anticipated this strong competi- 
tive battle in consumer advertising several years ago. 
Through detailed study and analysis, Falstaff manage- 
ment set the course for its consumer advertising—plan- 
ning as much or possibly more for the present as well 
as the future. This carefully planned and carefully 
charted advertising program reached a new peak of 
effectiveness during 1954 with substantial sales increases. 
During 1955, Falstaff advertising, improved where nec- 
essary to meet competition, will continue this plan which 
produced the sales gains of 1954. While I feel that in- 
dustry sales should show a small increase over 1954, I 
am optimistic that Falstaff sales gains should about 
parallel those of last year. 

There is, of course, one other factor which plays a 
very important part in increasing or decreasing beer 
sales—and that’s the weather. Over this element we have 
no control. At the risk of alienating many friends, I can 
only wish for a good hot summer in 1955. 


C. H. Greenewalt 


Joseph Griesedieck 
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GEORGE GUND 

President, The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Once more the time has arrived for the traditional 
appraisal of prospects for the new year. Personally, 
I look for a higher level of general business activity 
in 1955 than in 1954. Indeed, unmistakable signs of 
an uptrend were already evident 
in the closing weeks of last year. 
A strong push has been supplied 
by the sharp rise in automobile 
production, and improvement has 
spread to various other industries 
as well. 
This recent spurt means that in- 
dustrial production is starting the 
new year at a higher point than a 
year ago, although below the pace 
of early 1953. It is distinctly pos- 
sible, however, that total production 





in one or more months of 1955 
will exceed the average for 1953, F 


the best year on record so far. 

Construction furnished very im- 
portant support to business in 1954, 
with an all-time record for the amount spent on new 
construction put in place. The outlook is that 1955 will 
witness another banner year for this industry. Both 
private and public building should achieve new peaks. 
This is significant, because in the past a good year for 
construction has rarely been accompanied by a slack- 
ening of business in general. 

On the financial side, more business will mean more 
demand for bank credit. This may apply particularly 
to commercial loans, partly because some concerns will 
be seeking short-term credit to add to their inventories. 
In 1954 excess inventories were being worked off by 
many companies, but the period of liquidation is prob- 
ably nearing its end. 

With another big home building year in prospect, 
the demand for mortgage loans will be strong. Con- 
sumer credit is likely to increase somewhat, aiong with 
a good market for automobiles and household goods. 
Borrowing by state and local authorities will also” rise. 
The volume of long-term corporate financing may ease, 
since capital outlays for new plant and equipment are 
expected to decline slightly from the 1954 total. 

Interest rates will probably show no great change, 
though they will average somewhat higher than the 
low level of 1954. The trend of money rates of course 
depends partly on Central Bank action. Last year the 
Federal Reserve authorities followed a policy of mone- 
tary ease, so as to encourage credit expansion and 
greater business activity. It remains to be seen what 
modification of this course will develop in 1955. 


FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Santa Fe Railway 


Although the Santa Fe Railway System will conclude 
the year 1954 with a lower revenue return than that of 
1953, the year as a whole has been a good ome by most 
standards of comparison, and indications are that we 
probabiy can look forward to a good 
year in 1955 with a moderate opti- 
mism. Of course, our traffic has been 
affected by the general business ac- 
tivity throughout the country, but 
there have also been relatively local 
conditions affecting our revenue re- 
turns. A continuation of drouth con- 
ditions in parts of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kanses. New Mexico and Colorado 
has had an effect not only upon the 
movement of agricultural procucts 
from those states, but to a degree on 
the movement of other commodities. 

It is good to be able to report that 
during the past few weeks our car- 
loadings are materially better than 
a corresponding period a year ago. 
Much of this better showing is because of the splendid 
sorghum grain crop in Texas, but the general list of com- 
modities is also showing improvement. 

The past year has seen many outstanding develop- 
ments on:the Santa Fe. We have embarked on con- 
struction of a new $7,000,000 main line into Dallas, Texas. 
Our railroad now is completely Dieselized. We inaugu- 
rated a new streamlined train, the San Francisco Chief, 
operating. between Chicago and San Francisco. Full 
length dome cars were added to several of our passenger 
trains, new high-level chair cars were placed in experi- 
mental use between Chicago and the West Coast, and 
schedules,of our top main-line streamliners were speeded 
up. 

In addition, we have opened at Argentine, Kansas, a 
huge new. Diesel electric servicing, maintenance and re- 
pair shop. We placed in service more than 2.000 new 
freight cars, and we inaugurated trailer-on-flat car serv- 
ice in the Chicago-Kansas City and Los Angeles-San 
Diego territories. There have been many other improve- 
ments — mechanical refrigerator cars for transport of 
frozen foods, family plan fares, economy meals, continu- 
ous welded rail, mechanized tie gangs and so on. 

It is our intertion to continue our research into im- 
proved passenger and freight service and to put improve- 
ments into effect wherever possible, but we and the rest 
of the railroad industry today face a number of serious 
problems, several of which threaten to back us to the 
wall in a fight for survival. 

In the postwar era the railroads have spent more than 
$10 billion to improve the efficiency and economy of 
their services. Yet with the general business activity at 
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What Gonvertibility 
Means to Business 


petitive capacities? Considerable 
space, much more than is here 
available, could well be devoted 
to each of these in turn, and— in 
view of the mixed reactions and 
positions of business on some of 
the questions—would certainly be 
required, 

Full and adequate coverage be- 
ing precluded, the attitudes with 
respect only to the first three 
questions may be summarized 
very briefly as follows: There 
has been a growing tendency to 
favor some type of floating rate 
or at least a fairly flexible rate 
policy. There is general opposi- 
tion to the appropriation or allo- 
cation of funds by the United 
States Government for the pur- 
pose of establishing any addi- 
tional special currency stabiliza- 
tion fund. There is broad support 
for freer trade policies consistent 
with the vital interests of the 
American economy. 


v 


Concluding Observations 


What then does convertibility 
mean to business? If we have ar- 
rived at any answer it is that 
there are many answers. To the 
one group most affected and most 
involved, the foreign traders and 
investors, it is the “indispensable 
key to a broad and expanding 
flow of multilateral trade.” To 
al] branches of industry and com- 
merce, it is the avenue to greater 
sales and activity. To the whole 
economy, it is the channel through 
which a better standard of living 
may be achieved. 

Whether we are to have con- 
vertibility, however, depends not 
on the businessman, but on the 
state of mind of the people as a 
whole and their political leaders, 
here and abroad. It depends on 
whether there is a_ willingness 
to endorse the principles and live 
up to the obligations of converti- 
bility. It depends on whether 
there is an underlying sympathy 
for convertibility. It depends on 
whether each nation is willing to 
consider itself a custodian of con- 
vertibility. It depends on whetuer 
the world is ready. 


Russell With Walston 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Ken- 
neth D. Russell has become asso- 
ciated with Walsten & Co., 550 
South Spring Street. Mr. Russell 
was formerly with Holton, Hull 
& Co. in the trading department 
and prior thereto was Assistant 
Manager of the trading depart- 
ment for Edgerton, Wykoff & Co. 


With A. C. Allyn 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRonicie) 
CHICAGO, Ill. Richard L. 
Boyle is with A. C. Allyn and 
Company, Incorporated, 122 South 
La Salle Street. 


Goodbody Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRonicir) 
CHICAGO, Ill1.—Wm. O. Bur- 
nett has been added to the staff 


of GCoodbody & Co., 1 North La 


Salle Street. 


Joins Cruttenden alt 


pecial to Tue Financia CH 
CHICAGO, Ill.— Alton ‘Giants 
has joined the staff of Cruttenden 
& Co., 269 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Reinholdt & Gardner 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHrowicie) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Russell C. 
Yeager is now connected with 


Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 Locust 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Banks for Cooperatives 
To Issue Debentures 


The 13 Banks for Cooperatives 
are arranging for a public issue 
of $40,000,000 of one-year con- 
solidated collateral trust deben- 
tures, Homer G. Smith, director 


of Cooperative Bank Service of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
announced on Jan. 17. This fi- 
nancing operation is primarily to 
provide for the redemption of 
$40,000,000 of Central Bank for 
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Cooperatives 21s% debentures 
maturing on Feb. 1, 1955. 

The offering will be made 
through Macdonald G. Newcomb, 
130 William St., New York 38, 
N. Y., the banks’ fiscal agent, with 
the assistance of a nationwide 
group of security dealers. 


The debentures will be offered 
at par and the rate of interest will 
be announced on or about Jan. 21, 
1955. 


The Banks for Cooperatives are 
incorporated under Federal law 
and operate under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administra- 


tion, an independent agency in 
the executive branch of the U. S. 
Government. These banks make 
and service loans to farmers’ co- 
operatives. Their debentures are 
instrumentalities of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, but the government as- 
sumes no liability for them, either 
direct or indirect. 


Weber-Mitchell Adds 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL C#Ronicie) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — James F. 
Robinson has been added to the 


staff of Weber-Mitchell & Co., 411 
North Seventh Street. 
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With Reserve Inv. Co. 

(Special to Tae FProeanwcu. CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio — Caldwell 
Sherrill has become associated 
with The Reserve Investment 
Company, Dixie Terminal Build- 
ing. Mr. Sherrill was previously 


with the Weil, Roth & Irving 
Company. 


H. M. Bloom Opens 
OAKLAND, Calif. — Harry M. 
Bloom is now engaging in a se- 


curities business from offices at 
3820 Broadway. 














NOODLING 





about 1955 





Every year at this time we are asked: “What about future business 


conditions in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East?” 


Smart advertising men along Madison Avenue have been heard to 
say under similar circumstances: . 

“Let’s pick up a rock and see what crawls out.” 
a pebble and swish it around and see how the ripples go.” 


This is known—we understand—as “Noodling”, or, to put it more 
succinctly, as trying to guess what is going to happen in the future. 

We do not presume to be “Noodlers.” 
business climate which has prevailed in New Jersey during recent years 


augers well for 1955. 


During the year we expect growth in New Jersey which can be 
measured in increased population . . 
and new branch plants and new shipping centers. . 
of more research facilities for industry . 


industrial terminals. . 
this great State. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company will continue to play 
its part as a citizen of New Jersey, firmly convinced that this State is a 


good place to live, work and play. 
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But we can say this—the 


. in the advent of new factories 
. in the installation 
. in the development of greater 
. and in many other new activities throughout 


Or: “Throw in 
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record levels, railroad earnings have been both unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. There has been a steady and 
zlarming decline in the railroad’s proportion of the total 
nterecity freight traffic. Diversien of traffic from the 
railroads has been due in large part to government poli- 
cies and programs which have provided large subsidies 
for air, highway and waterway transportation, while at 
ihe same time rigidly restricting the railroads in their 
efforts to meet the competition of subsidized carriers. 

All the railroads seek is freedom to compete on an 
equal basis with a subsidy to none. We have suggested 
io President Eisenhower's Cabinet Committee on Trans- 
port Policy two means of bringing this about—first, as- 
sessment of adequate user charges for services, rights- 
of-way and other facilities provided for air, highway 
and water carriers at government expense, and secondly, 
de-regulation of railroads to accord them greater free- 
dom in the making of competitive rates. 

The need for the user charge is al] the more impera- 
live now in view of the current government plans for 
greatly increased expenditures for highways, airports, 
airways and waterways. The government already has 
announced plans for spending within the next 10 years 
many billions of dollars on a highway system. 


H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, Jr. 
President, Reckland-Atlas National Bank ef Besten 


The year 1955 has begun with an uptrend in business 
and a resurgence of inflationary forces. 

The Federal Reserve Board, after applying the credit 
brakes in the Spring of 1953, reversed its policy in the 
iast half of 1953 and the first half of 
1954 by increasing the money supply 
and establishing a policy of extreme 
ease in money to stem the downturn 
in business that began in the sum- 
mer of 1953 and extended into 1954. 
t,evinning in the last half of 1954, 
the Federal Reserve Board again has 
permitted money to firm slightly as 
evidenced by lower government bond 
prices, and just recently the Reserve 
Board has raised margin require- 
ments from.50 to 60% as a warning 
to the stock markets that the Board 
looks with some disfavor on the rapid 
increase in prices on the exchanges. 

Since there is relatively little mar- 
gin trading in the stock market, and 
since stocks are largely being bought for cash, only time 
will tell whether the gesture made by the Board will 
have the effect it desired, or whether the Board’s admis- 
sion that there is an inflationary breeze to lean against 
may cause more peonle to turn to certain high-grade 
equities as a means of hedging against inflation. 

Certainly there is reason to be concerned about infla- 
tion as the budget has not been balanced, the money 
supply as defined as the total of bank deposits and cur- 
rency in circulation has increased to an all-time high, 
and during 1954 there was no marketable government 
bond offering designed specifically to attract nonbank 
buyers. In addition, Congress had to authorize a tem- 
porary increase in the debt limit to enable the govern- 
ment to meet its obligations. Furthermore, Central Banks 
in the past both here and abroad have attempted to 
regulate the supply of credit so that it will be in short 
supply for speculation and p'entiful for business. His- 
tory reveals that it is imposib'e to maintain two levels 
in the same reservoir either with water or credit. 

The Federal Reserve Board is faced with an extremely 
cifficult, and so far as history records impossible, task 
of trying to furnish ample funds for business expansion 
without at the same time increasing imflationary: pres- 
sures. one phase of which is dramatized by activity on 
the stock exchanges. 

The basic trouble is too many dollars and the cure is 
fot to try to regulate where those dollars go, but to 
reduce the number of dollars. The Board tried to do 
the right thing in the Spring of 1953, but businessmen, 
jabor leaders, politicians and even a large percentage of 
bankers, to say nothing about the voters, were unwilling 


to undergo the irritation and pain essential in a return 
to sound money. 


H. F. Hagemann, Jr. 


In the light of the foregoing. what about the year 
1955 for banking? I still see no willingness on the. part 
of any of the above groups to subject themselves to the 
ecessary discipline that a return to sound money would 
require, so I feel there will be an increase in the money 
supply and higher benk deposits at the year-end. Money 
rates will tend to be firmer as the Federal Reserve 
tightens a bit but not enough to hamper business expan- 
tion. The business uptrend which has started will con- 
tinue ve 1955. Bank loans will be some higher at 
year-end. 

Bank operating profits, in my opinion, will be about 


ihe same as in 1954, but portfolio bond profits will be 
scarce. 


In conclusion, I expect 1955 to be an excellent year 
for most lines of business barring bad strikes that might 
cecur on the renewing of many major labor contracts 
oming up this year; and a good business year generally 


means a good year for banks. I want to emphasize, 


however, that the day of reckoning is still ahead. 

We have not moved into a new era in which business 
cycles are eliminated or the inexorable laws of sound 
money suspended. Irredeemable paper money and con- 
unued inflation is not a permanent way of life. Some 
Oay we shall have to pay the penalty, but as far as I can 
ree 1955 will continue the exhilarating effects of infla- 
won with the pain postponed for some later year prob- 
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ably beyond the all-important election year 1956. 

While al! forecasting is hazardous, I submit the above 
for your consideration based on my interpretation of 
the condition of the economy as I see it today. 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


UL. S. Congressman from Indiana 


Feeble complaints that President Eisenhower’s State 
of the Union message to the Congress was “too opti- 
mistic’” aren’t finding many takers. Such comments are 
in a class with the alarm viewing of the recent campaign. 

What about all the dire things that 
were supposed to happen to the na- 
tion just a few short months ago? 


What happened to the recession 
we were warned was getting worse 
and worse? 

Far from being “too optimistic,” 
the President’s message offered a 
temperate review of Administration 
accomplishments during the past two 
years and displayed a firm confi- 
dence that our country can and will 
move forward with an expanding 
economy based on a just and lasting 
peace. 

Beyond that, the message presented 
a sobering explanation of the prob- 
lems we must solve in the years 
ahead if we are to achieve our goals. At the same time, 
however, there are good reasons why we can, with jus- 
tification, begin the new year in a spirit of optimism. 

The world is at peace. predictions of violent eruptions 
here and there over the globe have not come to pass. 

Observers who were ready to write off all attenipts 
to bring about closer unity among the free nations of 
the world have been forced to admit that chances for 
an effective defense community are brighter than ever 
before. While we are certainly a long way from uni- 
versal sweetness and light, the past two years have seen 
tensions eased in many historic trouble spots. 

On the domestic front, this Republican Administra- 
tion’s efforts to lay sound foundations for a vigorous 
economy that will improve the standard of living for 
all Americans are bearing fruit. 

As the President pointed out in his message, the tran- 
sition to a peacetime economy is “largely behind us.” 
We have moved through this difficult period with a 
minimum of adjustments, considering the pressures and 
strains of such a transition. 

It is now established fact that, far from being a year 
of economic decline, 1954 was one of solid prosperity. 

Personal income and consumer spending are reaching 
new records, and as we move into 1955 the line on the 
national production chart is moving upward. 

One of the most complex problems faced by the Eisen- 
hower Administration when it took office two years 
ago was the farm surplus situation resulting from the 
disparity between production and consumption. 

Courageous and far-sighted policies, worked out it con- 
ference between the Executive and Legislative branches 
of the government, and with the cooperation of farmers 
and their representative organizations, are beginning to 
pay dividends. 

The troublesome surplus is dwindling; we are gradu- 
ally adjusting production to fit the needs of expanding 
markets, and the easing of restrictive acreage controls, 
always a peril to the traditional independence of the 
American farmer, is in sight. 

Citizens who interest themselves in government can 
recall the many predictions, made so freely during the 
early days of the Republican 83rd Congress, that only a 
small portion of the original Administration program 
would be enacted into law. Such predictions were thor- 
oughly discredited when the final returns were in, with 
some 80% of the proposals on the books. 

I cannot believe that a Democrat-controlled Congress 
will turn its back on the President’s appeal for coopera- 


tion, thereby denying America a program dedicated to 
the well-being of all. 


Charles A. Halleck 


GEORGE H. HALPIN 


Executive Vice-President, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company 


In our opinion the general outlook for business in the 
United States for 1955 on a net sales basis is quite good. 
By this we mean better than 1954 and approximately 
equal to the banner year of 1953. We would expect that 
net profits in 1955 will be better 
than in 1954 and considerably better 
than 1953, especially for those who 
were burdened with excess profit 
taxes in 1953. 

To support. this, we believe that 
there will be a firming of 1954 sell- 
ing prices in 1955, tending to slight 
increases rather than decreases. It 
is our opinion that 1954 has brought 
inventories into better balance than 
existed in 1953, with no further in- 
ventory liquidation to reflect against 
1955 business as it did in 1954. 

We expect an increase in general 
employment in 1955 over what it 
has been in 1954. 

We expect that new orders will 
increase in 1955 over 1954. 

For our own company, per se, we expect our 1955 
business will be better than the banner year of 1953 
and considerably better than 1954 due to a number of 
new products which are developing into major 
product businesses. 


George H. Halpin 


new 


ROBERT M. HANES 


President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nineteen fifty-five will “weigh-in” as a strong and 
healthy year for business, and may prove a worthy con- 
tender for the championship record now held by 1953. 
An upward movement in production and trade which 
began in some lines in mid-1954, 
and became fairly general in the 
economy by late fall, is almost cer- 
tain to continue in the first six 
months, of the current year, and 
with minor seasonal dips and 
changes, could well extend through- 
out the year. 
The textile industry has shown 
measurable improvement and ap- 
pears headed for a period of more 
normal demand and production. Con- 
struction activity, now at a record 
- high level, shows no signs of dimin- 
. ishing in the immediate future. Pro- 

diction in the steel and automobile 

industries is moving at a good pace. 
Robert M. Hance Personal income in this nation is at 
the highest point ever reached and consumers are show- 
ing a willingness to buy, where quality and price are 
satisfactory. 

These trends and factors indicate, but do not guar- 
antee, a good year of business. There will be opportu- 
nities for progress and success. where business manage- 
ment has the ability, foresight, and the willingness to 
work for business and to compete vigorously for its share 
of the market for its products or services. 


CHARLES J. HARDY, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, ACF Industries, Incorporated 


Prospects for the coming year are excellent, since the 
development of our valve and electronics properties, and 
of our Talgo-type passenger equipment should begin 
to show results during the coming year. 

Two main lines of business, valves 
and electronics, were developed sub- 
stantially during the past year by 
the acquisition of a well-known 
company in each of these fields. 
The ACF Electronics Division was 
established in January, 1954, at 
Alexandria, Virginia. In April, we 
obtained the W-K-M Manufacturing 
Co. of Houston, Texas, which makes 
high pressure stee lvalves for the 
petroleum, gas, and clemical jin- 
dustries. This strengthened our al- 
ready established position in the 
vaive field. In November, the En- 
gineering and Research Company of 
Riverdale, Maryland (ERCO), lead- 
ing manufacturers of aireraft and 
electronie equipment, was obtained to complement the 
activities of our two other electronics plants. 

The past year’s investment in plants, new facilities, 
research and personnel in our electronics operations, 
should provide a broadened earnings base in this field 
during the coming year. 

Likewise, we will continue to diversify our production 
in the years ahead in order to maintain a more even 
return on the investments of our stockholders and there- 
by provide better job security for our 12,000 employees. 


W. HARNISCHFEGER 
President, Harnisehfeger Corporatien 


Indications are that business is somewhat on the up- 
swing for the year ahead, so there should be additional 
plant revamping and purchases of cost reduction equip- 
ment in the industrial field. The demand should increase 
particularly for material handling 
and welding equipment and for 
machine tool equipment. Equipment 
such as diesel engines which bring 
about greater economy of operations 
should be in good demand. 

In the construction industry the 
contracts let plus the work contem- 
plated indicates an expansion over 
last year. Consequently, business in 
the construction industry should be 
good. The expansion of quarries and 
cement plants should be substantial 
to meet the contemplated expansion 
in the highway program. 

Predicting the future will, of 
course, depend somewhat upon the 
total operating capacity of the auto- 
mobile industries plus the appliance industries tor em- 
ployment, both of which have a substantial effect upon 
the basic materials industries. During the past year 
there has been a reduction in inventories which should 
assist in bringing about an improvement in business. 
Competition in all lines should be extremely keen in 
that supplies are ample and there is even an over- 
capacity in some industries. The over-all business out- 
look will probably be about the same as in the last 
month of 1954 with the exception of those companies 
which have a specialty product or are in a position that 
they can participate in the large over-all market by 
reason of good sales organization and an advantageous 
cost position. The decreased backlogs will naturally 
affect future earnings. 


We hope that the Administration will insist on a bal- 
anced budget and develop improved international rela- 
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Charles J. Hardy, Jr. 


W. Harnischfeger 
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Canada’s Oil Picture 


jected into the future. Starting 
at the primary end of the indus- 
try, that phase in which oil is 
searched for and found by geol- 
ogy, geophysics and exploratory 
drilling, the record expenditure of 
over $350 million in 1953 will be 
nearly matched when the outlay 
is tallied for 1954. 

While Alberta continues to pro- 
duce by far the greatest share of 
Canadian crude oil, an important 
development, nevertheless, is the 
broadening out of the area recog- 
nized as good oil country. A 
healthy increase has taken place 
in Saskatchewan to mark it fur- 
ther as the second oil province, 
and a whopping jump took place 
in Manitoba to bring it also into 
the ranks as an oil province, and 
one of no little promise. Further, 
for my money, I am confident 
also that oi] eventually will be 
found in commercial quantities in 
British Columbia, where large 
quantities of gas already have 
been discovered, and that the 
Northwest Territiories and the 
Yukon will also provide their 
share. Even in the Arctic, large 
salt domes exist which could 
mean greatly increased reserves 
of oil for us—once exploration got 
under way. 

We should produce in 1954 an 
average of about 265,000 barreis 
of oil a day in Western Canada. 
And that’s a lot! It is 20% more 
than in 1953 and 12 times that 
produced before the LeLduc dis- 
covery in 1947. It is estimated 
that already completed wells 
could satisfy two-thirds of our 
current consumption of 560,000 
barrels daily if it were physically 
possible and desirable from an 
economic point of view to have 
this done. We are now well on 
the road to self-sufficiency, and 
better, in our oil production, and 
subject to extending our mar- 
kets, both domestic and external, 
we should achieve self-suffiicency 
within the next few years. In- 
deed, Canada’s oil has emerged 
without fanfare from the status of 
a useful but indeterminate quan- 
tity in continental strategy to a 
major reserve, which can be 
mighty important should we ever 
be drawn into another war. With 
a vast latent ability te produce 
oil, the important question is that 
of markets. 


Major ChaHenge 

The swing of attention for the 
time being from Alberta to the 
other prairies provinees, is a nor- 
mal trend from a region that is 
now fairly well oceupied by the 
oil industry to those areas which 
have been worked over less in- 
tensively and where the oppor- 
tunity is wide open for making 
new discoveries. On the other 
hand, the decline in wildcat dril)- 
ing in Alberta can also be said 
to be bound up with a major chal- 
lenge, which has been thrown at 
the oil producer by a chain of 
economic circumstances dating 
back to 1953. This challenge is 
to bend all efforts and ingenuity 
to the task of finding markets in 
which to sell the oil that the wells 
are capable of producing. It is 
axiomatic in the development of 
most oi] countries that their pro- 
duction of oi] must always fight 
for a place in the markets that 
are served competitively by other 
sources of crude supply. 

Initially, the problem was one 
of transporting the oil we had 
discovered, but with the construc- 
tion of our great pipeline systems, 
today the problem is the disposi- 
tion of the oil beacuse others be- 
sides ourselves have it to sell. 

The Canadian oil industry is 
better off today than it has ever 
been, and its economic and physi- 
cal position is such that it can 
generate an enormous volume of 
activity with a small percentage 
expansion. We have created the 
physical facilities to produce 
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something like 18 times our ratemet by 


of production at the time of the 
Leduc discovery. We have built 
transportation links necessary to 
handle as much oil as we will be 
able to produce by 1960 if our 
present rate of discovery Of new 
reserves continues, as we believe 
it will. We are now in a position 
to refine virtually all the petro- 


leum products that we can con-’ 


sume in this country. 


New Markets Required 


All that remains is to sell our 
oil in extended markets at home 
and abroad. But we can do this 
only if it is competitive. This be- 
ing so, it might well be that, in 
order to meet foreign competition, 
the producers ultimately might 
have to decide to shade the price 
asked for in the field. 


In 1949 a similar challenge was 


the construction of the 
Interprovincial Pipe Line from 
Edmonton to the East and the pro- 
ducing companies accepting a re 
duction in the field price of their 
oil in order to sell in the more 
distant markets. In 1953 the chal- 
lenge was met again and the 
accumulating capacity to produce 
was relieved to some extent by 
completion of the Trans Mountain 
Pipe Line to the West Coast to 
supply refineries at Vancouver, 
displacing oil which previously 
came more than a thousand miles 
up the coast from California. In 
addition, a new plant which was 
opened last fall in the State of 
Washington is taking half its 
capacity in crude oil from Canada, 


but because of competitive condi- 
tions, this is somewhat short of 
the volume we anticipated since 
the refinery also receives crude 


from Venezuela. By next summer 
another large refinery in the 
same state is scheduled to start 
operating on what we hope will 
be a_ substantial volume of 
Canadian crude. Once again strong 
world competition could dash 
these hopes. 

Another significant element in 
what may weil be a future trend 
to supply refineries across the 
border has already been created 
for the _ disposition of some 
Saskatchewan crude oil. Being 
heavy oils, the bulk of Saskat- 
chewan crude thus far discovered 
is not acceptable to all types of 
refineries, and particularly those 
within market range of western 
crude in the prairie provinces and 


western Ontario. Those refineries 
are set up to handle light oils 
which: constitute. almost’ all the 
production of Alberta and Mani- 
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toba. Faced with this problem, a | _ 
group of the Saskatchewan pro- 
ducers enterprisingly set up shop 
in the United States and are 
building a new refinery in St 
Paul, Minnesota, to operate ex- 
clusively on Saskatchewan crude 
and sell its products competitively 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. There 
is a bright hope for the future in 
the prospect that other groups in 
the industry with similar markct-" 
ing problems might well try t« 
solve them in a similar manner 
with the same display of entcr- 
prise. 

To my mind, we will see ihe 
day—and I do not believe it is 
many years away—when Canadian 
crude will be carried by pipeline 
to Montreal and refined in thai— 
the greatest in Canada—refining 
centre. Such a move would also 
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OLIN MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





cs eal 


One of the nation’s major diversified 


processing and manufacturing companies 


Formed in August, 1954, by merger of Olin Industries, 


Inc., and Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Olin Mathieson brings together the skills, facilities 
and resources of two of the country’s long established 


but rapidly growing industrial organizations. The wide 


— 


: CHEMICALS 
e. Industrial chemicols 


Petrochemicals 


Agricultural chemicals 


METAL PRODUCTS 


Bross ond other non-ferrous olloys, 


EXPLOSIVES 


PACK AGING 


Cigorette filters 


Ficx fibers 


AURURRE RONG A eee hat 


fobricoted ports ond heot exchangers 


Olin smokeless Boll Powder 

Industricl ond militory explosives 
Railroad torpedoes ond fusees 
Compressed air cocl-brecking equipment 


FILMS 


Olin Cellophone ond 
Polyethylene film 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Cigarette and other fine popers 


Endless woven belts 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Frost southern pine ond hordwood lumber 
Romset powder-octvcted tools and fosteners 
Western kiln guns ond ammunition 

Olin industriot dry cell botteries 


_ for agriculture 


PESTICIDES 


COMPLETE FERTHIZERS 
NITROGEN FERTHIZERS 


SANITIZING AGENTS 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


md, 


for the medical profession 


SQUIBB PHARMACEUTICALS 


Nutritionals 
Biologicals 


~— 


Antibiotics 
Ancesthetics 


Antibiotics 


Glondulor products 


Phormaceuticol specicities 


SQUIBB VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


Other veterinory preporctions 


variety of Olin Mathieson products, manufactured 


in 45 plants in the United States and 16 abroad, 


serve industry, agriculture and the public 


throughout the free world. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York, WN. Y. 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIEKT OF EVERY PRODUCT 1S THE HOWOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER” 


Boltimore, Md. 


Eost Alton, Wl. 


consumer products 


WINCHESTER sporting firearms, ammuni- 
tion and gun preporctions 

WESTERN sporting ommunition, skeet ond 
trapshooting equipment 

SQUIBB household drug products and 


toiletries 


LENTHERIC perfumes ond toiletries 


onti-freeze 


SUPER PYRO ond U.S.1. PERMANENT 


PURITAN ocutomotive speciolty products 


OLIN ficshlights ond dry cell botteries 


FROST outdoor furniture 


ZO4e 
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tions which will bring about the confidence so necessary 
in developing forward looking business planning. We 
hope that labor will recognize that earnings must de- 
pend upon productivity in order to insure continuity of 
work and an upward swing in the economy. 

Furthermore, our philosophy of giving foreign aid 
should be rationalized. I personally would be in favor 
of having gifts of this kind handled in the form of loans 
through the Export-Import Bank and that a substantial 
portion of them be set up as a reinsurance program so 
that private banking institutions can assume some of the 
obligations after careful investigation. A program of this 
type has been carefully developed by the New York 
Board of Trade, International Section, by specialists on 
the subject. 

Another matter that will 
economy is the tariff policy. 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


President, International Tel. & Tel. Corporation 

The United States has witnessed no more remarkable 
example of industrial expansion in recent years than 
in the field of electronics—which is usually defined 
to include all equipment emnloying vacuum tubes, tran- 
sistors, or comparable devices for 
utilizing electrical energy in rela- 
tively small quantities. So defined, 
the U. S. electronics industry grew 
from total sales of less than $500 
million in 1939 to about $8 billion 
in 1954. 

The part that war or peace will 
play in determining the absolute 
growth of the electronics industry 
in future years may be judged from 
the fact that, in 1954, about 50% 
of its total output was for military 
use. But it is safe to say that, under 
any circumstances, its relative im- 
portance in our way of life is bound 
to increase for one or both of two 
reasons: first, the increasing em- 
ployment of electronic devices in other industries; and 
second, the creation of new electronic industries. 

Aviation is the prize example of what electronics can 
contribute to the growth of another industry. The ex- 
pansion of aviation has closely paralleled the devel- 
opment of electronic devices such as direction finders, 
radio ranges, radiotelephony, the ILS (instrument land- 
ing system), radar, radio altimeters, distance measuring 
equipment, and long-range navigation systems (Loran, 
Navarho, etc.). Other forms of transportation making 
great and increasing use of telecommunication and other 
electronic devices are ships, trains, and fleet-operated 
trucks and taxicabs. 

Microwave radio for communiction, monitoring, and 
control purposes is increasingly employed by organiza- 
tions generating and distributing electrical power and 
light, and by pipeline companies distributing gas and 
oil. The telephone industry, which has long made use 
of electronics for multiplexing circuits and for over- 
seas communication, is now finding new uses ranging 
from automatic switching to long-distance overland 
transmission. 

Electronic industries are best known to the public in 
the field of home entertainment, where television, radio, 
high-fidelity phonographs, and tape recorders last year 
accounted for approximately 25% of total sales of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

The remaining 25% of the industry’s output in 1954 
was for industrial electronics, where perhaps the 
greatest promise of future growth is found. Electronic 
systems of production control, inventory control, ac- 
counting, and the performance of other tasks hitherto 
manually performed, are bringing us very close to the 
time when any repetitive task may be carried out auto- 
matically. 

Beyond 


have an influence on the 


William H. Harrison 


this, electron microscopes are showing us 
hitherto hidden realms of nature; electronic computors 
are making it possible to calculate with superhuman 
speed and accuracy; while closed-circuit television is 
permitting us to observe, and other electronic apparatus 
to control remotely 
otherwise 


and therefore 
too dangerous or 


safely, processes 
difficult to handle. The 
atomic age would not have dawned without the help 
of electronics. 

I like to think that, far from creating new problems 
of unemployment, as pessimists have proclaimed with 
every new invention, the electronically controlled auto- 
matic factory is our one best hope of continuing to in- 
crease America’s per which is the 
secret of our Perhaps more im- 
portant, it 
people from 
niques—the 


capita production, 


high living standard. 
holds the promise of 
the chief 


reduction of 


finally liberating our 
mass-production tech- 
intelligent human beings to 
the fatiguing and boring and wasteful performance of 
repetitive motions that are, in essence, mechanical. If 


bane of 


electronics can permit machines to monopolize mechani- 
cal functions, life for our people will become not merely 
richer, but more spiritually rewarding and meaningful. 
For such an industry, there can be no limit to future 
growth. 
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ERNEST HENDERSON 
President, Sheraton Corporation of America 

With the stock market booming and business indices 
turning upward, as they do—sooner or later—when the 
pace is set by the Dow Jones stock-market averages, 
there can be little doubt that most predictions for 1955 
will be on the optimistic side. My 
prediction for the Hotel Industry, a 
business that follows closely the 
trend of most other commercial ac- 
tivity, will be no exception. This 
prediction of growing sales and good 
business is directly based on the re- 
cent rise of security prices, for I am 
convinced that the inflation in secu- 
rity dollars resulting from a rise in 
stock-market averages actually cre- 
ates an enlarged reservoir of liquid 
“spendable” wealth, which makes 
possible many large purchases which 
otherwise would not have occurred 
for lack of the necessary “where- 
withal.” The extent to which fluc- 
tuations in the value of common ; 
stocks affect our economy depends on the ratio of the 
value of all common stocks to all other forms of liquid 
wealth, such as currency, bank deposits, government 
bonds, etc., that portion of our “liquid wealth” which is 
relatively stable. 

The purchasing power of the nation is largely meas- 
ured by its total liquid wealth which constitutes to a 
large degree its potential purchasing power. If this 
liquid wealth is predominantly in common stocks, as 
was the case in 1929, a given change then in the Dow 
Jones averages could (and did) produce a violent effect 
on business by deflating a major segment of our potential 
purchasing power. 

During the past 15 years the total of currency, bank 
deposits, government bonds and other “stable” liquid 
wealth, were greatly expanded whereas common stocks, 
during those years, have remained until recently at rela- 
tively low levels. Thus, the proportion of our liquid 
wealth represented by fluctuating security dollars (com- 
mon stocks) was relatively low. As a result, for an un- 
precedented number of years the business cycle has been 
practically free of those major swings characteristic of 
former periods. 

Now that common stocks are again penetrating higher 
levels, a trend which may well gain momentum as the 
inflation in liquid wealth makes possible larger spend- 
ing—such a rise in common stocks Once more increases 
their significance in our economy. A further sharp rise 
would once more make common stocks a major factor 
in our business cycles and expose us to the risk of a 
depression, should such expanded markets for common 
stocks later collapse. 

A rough calculation suggests that in 1929 common 
stocks subject to changes in value, represented some 75% 
of our total liquid wealth. During the past 15 years the 
percentage of common stocks was nearer the 15% to 
20% range—a level at which even substantial changes 
in market averages could have only a minor effect on 
our economy. 

If common stocks can be stabilized at current levels, 
1955 will be an excellent year. I predict that a further 
expansion of the bull market will lead to boom busi- 
ness conditions, exceeding current predictions; but if 
the market thereafter collapses, it will require Hercu- 
lean measures on the part of our government monetary 
agencies to avert financial and business chaos. 





Ernest Mendereen 


JOHN E. HEYKE, Jr. 


President, The Brooklyn Unien Gas Company 


Growth in the gas industry can best be indicated by 
the growth in transmission facilities. With more nat- 
ural gas reserves being discovered annually than are 
being consumed at even new record levels every year, 


the industry’s big problem has al- 
ways been bringing enough gas to 
the customers who want it. 

Expansion in 1954 could be meas- 
ured by nearly 18,000 miles of pipe- 
line added to an already huge nat- 
ural gas network totaling about 
413,000 miles. The only area in the 
country that is not presently served 
by natural gas transmission facili- 
ties is the Pacific Northwest and an 
1,800-mile line has just been au- 
thorized to serve this section. 

At the end of 1954, almost 22,000,- 
000 customers were receiving nat- 
ural gas. This represents more than 
95% of all gas sales today, and 
about 25% of the energy used in 
the United States. The present size of the natural 
gas industry is even more amazing in view of the fact 
that many of the most highly populated sections are 
well over a thousand miles from the source of supply, 
and that until after the last World War there was no 


practical way of bringing natural gas to these areas. 


John E. Heyke, Jr. 


Until 1952, natural gas lines had not reached the New 
York metropolitan area. Yet by next year customers 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company will be receiv- 
ing natural gas from two different transmission com-~ 
panies. 

The gas business has by no means reached the end 
of its expansion. New construction and facilities are 
being added at the rate of $1 billion a year, a rate 
that is expected to continue for at least the next 
three years. And although giant pipelines may have 
become almost commonplace, the industry is making 
huge investments in new phases of operation. Last year, 
for example, about $50 million was spent in putting 
natura! gas back in the ground. 

The reason, of course, is the big increase in gas 
heating sales. House heating in 1954 continued to be 
one of the industry’s fastest growing markets—and an 
extremely heavy one-season market. Underground 
storage, in extinct natural gas fields, provides a con- 
venient solution to winter peak loads. Early in 1954 
there were 167 underground storage fields in 17 states. 

Natural gas utility lines will be serving more than 
3.5 million new house heating customers by 1957, based 
on the present rate of sales. The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company set its own estimate at the end of its change- 
over at about 50,000 new such installations by the same 
date. 

The effect of this seasonal load on Brooklyn Union 
is fairly typical of what is happening in most natural 
gas utilities. The large volumes of gas that must be 
purchased to sustain a large house heating market, re- 
sults in a surplus during the warmer periods of the 
year. This abundance of natural gas makes possible an 
attractive, seasonal rate for the heaviest fuel users, and 
has put natural gas in favorable competition with other 
fuels for industrial uses. 

The expansion of transmission facilities has meant 
that Brooklyn Union and a number of other eastern 
utilities are now in a position to fulfill the tremendous 
growth predicted for the years ahead. From an almost 
impossible demand for manufactured gas immediately 
following the war, the gas utility business is now in a 
healthy, strongly-competitive merchandising position 
today, and there is every indication that the gas in- 


dustry will set new sales records for many years to 
come. 


JOHN A. HILL 
President, Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


At this time the outlook for the year ahead is one of 
confidence, rather than the concern of a year ago. 1955 
has all of the appearances of a year in which the growth 
of our economy will be resumed. Much of the decline 
in the country’s Gross National Prod- 
uct in 1954 can be traced to the de- 
crease in government spending for 
defense. The decline in this impor- 
tant segment of the economy, how- 
ever, has about run its course and 
should no longer have any signifi- 


cant depressing effect upon business 
activity. 


Capital expenditures for new plant 
and equipment have declined from 
record levels of a year ago, but some 
of the slack in business spending for 
production capacity may be taken 
up by increased spending for more 
profit capacity. Materials handling, 
automation, distribution . . . in these 
directions alone there is much room 
for the expansion of industry’s profit capacity. Personal 
income should set a new record in 1955, and if we re- 
member that the consumer spends twice as much as 
business and government combined, the potential is evi- 
dent. If the American manufacturer can match this rec- 
ord buying power with effective selling power, he can- 
not help but enjoy a year of good business. 

As for the chemical industry, the high outlays for new 
plant and equipment, and record research and develop- 
ment activities of recent years should begin to bear fruit 
in the form of increased sales of its present products and 
greater commercial harvests of the new products which 
have been nurtured in its pilot plants. 

Production in many sectors of the chemical industry 
turned upward as long ago as last January. Plastics, 
synthetic fibers, industrial gasses and other basic non- 
organic chemicals appear to be on the way toward new 
record levels of consumption. 

In the metalworking fields there are already many 
signs of increasing activity, and the outlook is for in- 
creases in 1955. The steel producers look for better than 
10% more steel this year. The automobile makers are 
confident that their cars are designed to meet the selec- 
tive buying market of 1955. The appliance manufacturers 
are likely to enjoy increased business in 1955, now that 
many of the household appliances bought in the shop- 
ping sprees of the Korean supermarket of 1950 are ap- 
proaching their sixth year of use. 

It seems to me that 1955 may well develop into a 
positive print of 1954’s business negative ... with the 
general picture of business reversed. 





John A. Hill 
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Canada’s Oil Picture 


involve the extension of the 
Sarnia line to Toronto—although 
this latter step could, and I be- 
lieve would, take place a year or 
two before the Montreal extension. 

To visualize prairie oil travelling 
the more than two thousand miles 
from Edmonton to Montreal may 
take quite an exercise of the im- 
agination. But as inevitably as 
water seeks its own level, oil 
must find its maximum market, 
whether it be two hundred or two 
thousand miles removed—and be 
it remembered, pipeline trans- 
portation is one of the most eco- 
nomic forms. The Interprovincial 
Pipe Line, for example, carries 
oil from Alberta to Ontario, a 
distance of 1,775 miles—at a cost 
of about 1.9 cents a gallon, or, to 
put it another way, for a penny 
less than the cost of sending a 
postcard the same distance. 

The Montreal area is a natural 
outlet for Western Canadian 
crude, inasmuch as one-third of 
the total refining capacity in 
Canada is located there. The com- 
bined capacity of the refineries 
in the Montreal area with the 
construction of a new plant, which 
is due for 1955, will be about 
210,000 barrels per day. 

It can readily be understood 
what a difference it would make 
to the actual self-sufficiency of 
our crude oil supply, if prairie oil 
could secure this volume of new 
business, an increase of more than 
70% over the approximate cur- 
rent production rate of 265.000 
barrels per day for the _ three 
prairie provinces. The attainment 
ofthis major economic target 
would bring in one swift action 
a. benefit to the national oil econ- 
omy exceeding the benefit con- 
templated in the initial planning 
from an entry into the California 
and Pacific Northwest markets. 

Over the long trend this is 
yirtually the only wav in which 
real national self-sufficieucy is 
likely to be attained. No matter 

‘how thoroughly the producers of 
domestic crude can saturate the 
existing markets with their normal 
growth, they will be receiving a 
diminishing share of the entire 
— market unless they can 

reak into the vast region covered 
by the Montreal refineries and the 
great industrial and population 
ayea they cover. 

There is also another angle to 
this and that is that we could im- 
prove our foreign trade balance 
over $200 million a year by sup- 
plying Western Canada crude oil 
to the markets in the central 
provinces instead of importing the 
volume we do today. 


Assured Supply 


The’ next question that arises is 
~—could our crude oil suppliers 
stand the pace of this demand? In 
my opinion, yes. 

It is true that at no time in the 
past 90 years has the world ever 
had more than approximately 13 
years’ supply of oil ahead in the 
form of proven reserves. However, 
equally true, there has never been 
any serious doubt about the abil- 
ity of the oil industry to find 


enough oil each year to keen pace 


with demand growth, and Canada 


is one of the world’s relatively 


unscratched oil regions. 


We are in the fortunate position 
of having roughly 800,000 square 
bearing 
Canada, and of these 
less than 5% have been explored 
Our 
promising 


miles of prospective oil 
regions in 


adequately at this 
geology presents a 
challenge and at present about 185 
million acres are being prospected 
by geologists and geophysical 
parties. Arising out of this it may 
interest you to know that 
exploration record in 


time. 


could be drilled before the prairies 
could be considered as exhausted 
in the search for oil, this is about 
1% of what would represent com- 
plete drilling. In 1953 a record 
2,200 wells were drilled and for 
1954 I would anticipate just under 
that number. 

One of the most significant 
geological events of the entire 
post-Leduc development was the 
recent discovery of the prolific 
Pembina oil field which may yet 
turn out to be the largest of them 
all. This exceptional discovery, in 
an entirely new oil-bearing zone, 
was a complete geological depar- 
ture from the discovery of prac- 


tically every major Alberta field 
in the past seven years. The Pem- 
bina discovery has needled the 
whole exploration industry into a 
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reappraisal of primary objectives. 
This event, along with others 
which are bound to occur in the 
future with an equally startling 
impact, will definitely result in 
the finding of more oil. It is esti- 
mated by some to have added as 
much as 50% to the calculated 
total Western Canadian reserves 
as at the end of 1953, which now 
stand at over 2.5 billion barrels. 

But, to my mind, the profitable 
operation of the producing oil in- 
dustry in the future is going to 
depend in a very large degree on 
its ability to absorb its Pembina, 
its Sturgeon Lake and its future 
discoveries and merge them into 


general channels of production 
while new markets are being 
found. In brief, the sequence is 
something like this. First, you 


must find plenty of oil, more than 
you can dispose of, in order to 
create an incentive to find new 
markets. These markets, having 
been found, in turn provide an 
incentive to discover still more oil 
to keep up with the increasing 
size of the markets. 


Refineries 


Among the quietly sensational 
aspects of the oil industry growth 
in this country since the war, at- 
tenton must be given to the 
increase in refinery capacity. 
Canadian refineries now total 
over 40, for the second greatest 
number of any country this side 
of the Iron Curtain, and represent 
an investment of over $600 million. 
Our refinery capacity has pro- 


gressed so far that today we are 
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practically independent of all out- 
side sources for refined products 
across the country. 

Our refineries today are a credit 
to us and, you will be glad to 
know, are the most modern that 
exist anywhere. 

Since Leduc the consumption of 
petroleum products in Canada has 
more than doubled compared with 
a 37% increase in the United 
States during the same period. 
Our consumption for 1954 should 
show an increase of 7% over that 
of 1953 and, based on the trend 
of the last several years, estimates 
show that the domestic market 
will increase by about one-third 
within the next five or six years. 


Continued on page 69 





Let’s stop patching the patches 


America’s transportation system is operating 
under a code of regulations that was originally 
written in 1887. Since then the era of the elec- 
tric lines has come and gone. Since then have 
come the automobile, the bus, the truck, the 
airplane. Still we try to regulate transportation 
according to 1887 ideas. 

Today a new generation of Traffic Managers 
with scientific training and a professional ap- 


proach are developing new techniques of trans- 
portation that are in step with our modern 
techniques of manufacture and merchandising. 
But in doing so they are constantly bumping 
their heads on these antiquated regulations. 

Let’s give them a chance to bring transporta- 
tion up to date. Let’s stop patching a worn-out 
garment. Let’s ask Congress to scrap our 1887 
breeches and give us a 1955 model. 








the 
1954 has 


been one discovery of gas or oil 


every 214 davs. 


To the middle of last year, a 
total of merely 10,000 wells have 
been sunk in the prairie provinces 
in search of oil and gas. In terms 
which 


of the number of wells 
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DAN W. HOGAN 


President. City National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

In reporting on the outlook for business our field, 
I shall first mention a devasting drought which swept 
over certain sections of the several states in the region 
known as “The Southwest” during the year 1954 

Oklahoma, except in the extreme 
Eastern counties and the Pan- 
handle counties, in the West, has 
suffered a considerable loss in the 
production of corn, grain sorghums, 
and alfalfa Pasturage was cut 
short. but cotton and wheat made 
fair crops. As a rule, Oklahoma 
ranks second in the states produc- 
ing wheat, but the past fall has been 
so dry that thousands of acres have 
been dusted in, and so far have not 
germinated. [| am happy to say, 
however, that at the time of this 
dictation, a heavy snow has blan- 
keted the entire section where we 
do business, and should be in time 
Dan W. Hogan, Sr. to save the greater part of the 
wheat already sown, and give time for reseeding in 
places where the wheat germinated and died. 

In normal years, wheat pasture supplies fall and 
spring feed for cattle and sheep. On account of the 
complete failure of this pasturage, farmers and ranch- 
men have been forced to sell considerable portions of 
their cattle. but fortunately received fair prices trom 
purchasers from other states where feed was available. 

It has now developed that this section was somewhat 
overstocked with cattle, and the funds brought in from 
the sales referred to, have had a tendency to relieve 
other financial problems which might have developed. 

Some 30 years ago the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tio: sponsored the movement to promote 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America to a point of giving 
premiums and prizes to the boys and girls who took 
part in these organizations. Many of these erstwhile 
youngsters are in the front ranks in our churches, 
schools, and the State Legislature. 

Terracing, contour farming, and soil conservation 
have developed to such a high degree that our farmers 
and stockmen are in the strongest positions they have 
been in since the opening of the Indian Territory to 
white settlement, in what is now the State of Oklahoma. 

As 1954 draws to a close, I can say in spite of the 
drought conditions, mentioned above, that the year has 
been quite satisfactory businesswise, and sales during 
the Christmas holidays have been satisfactory. 

We are still hoping for a balanced National budget, 
reliet from double taxation on dividends, and the privi- 
lege of deducting the amount of our Federal income 
tax as we can any other operating expense. 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
Chairman of the Board Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

World demand for petroleum products reached a rec- 
ord high in 1954, increasing almost 2% in the United 
States and more than 9% abroad. In 1955, Jersey 
Standard economists expect domestic consumption to 
increase about 5% and foreign con- 
sumption nearly 7% over 1954. 

Although general business activity 
in the United States for 1954 will 
average 7 to 8% below the 1953 
level, prospects for the new year are 
bright. The outlook is for continued 
economic progress in the free world. 

In many respects, 1954 has been 
a remarkable year. In the light of 
inventory adjustments after the end 
of fighting in Korea, curtailment of 
government expenditures, and 
growth of production in other parts 
of the world, some rather drastic 
effects on our economy might have 
been expected. Actually, major ad- 
justments took place with extraor- 
dinary smoothness. While such major adjustments in the 
economy have in the past brought not only decreased 
production but also declining employment and falling 
prices, 1954 saw a modest falling off in the Gross Na- 
tional Product but with relatively stable prices and a 
continuation of high personal income. The adjustment 
in our economy without major dislocation represents an 
achievement on the part of American business and on 
the part of the makers of our fiscal policy. 

Competition for the petroleum market became more 
intense than at any time since World War II. The out- 
come was expanded effort in research, marketing, and 
other phases of the oil business, and resulted in product 
improvements. We look for competition to remain keen 
in 1955, rather than to diminish. 

Capital expenditures in our industry and others are 
being made not alone to increase capacity but also to 
improve quality, to reduce costs, and to develop new 
products. Capital and exploration expenditures of Jer- 
sey and affiliated companies in consolidation are now 
expected to total $785,000,000 in 1954. Of this, additions 
to property, plant and equipment are estimated to 
amount to $625,000,000, while other expenditures made 
in the search for oil are expected to total $160,000,000. 
In 1955, those expenditures may be even greater. 

\lready under construction or in the planning stage 
are 12 catalytic naphtha reforming units, seven de- 
sulphurization units for diesel fuel, and an atomic radia- 
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tion laboratory where the Standard Oil Development 
Company, our central research affiliate, will embark on 
a series of investigations to find better and cheaper 
ways of producing oil products 

Continued technical progress also is being made in 
the methods and equipment for locating oil, drilling 
wells, and taking more of the oil out of the ground. 
Similar progress is being made in obtaining faster and 
more economical transportation of oil products. Storage 
facilities are continually being increased to help reduce 
fluctuations in product requirements between summer 
and winter, and a new method of storage, placing large 
quantities of heating oil in abandoned quarries, already 
is in use. 

I am confident that in 1955 and the years to follow, 
the whole field of industrial research will continue to 
expand, multiplying the uses of our present natural re- 
sources and discovering new ones. 

Many of the problems which confronted the oil in- 
dustry in 1954 will be carried over in whole or in part 
into 1955. Among them is the intrusion of government 
price regulation into the production of natural gas 
which, like oil, is a major source of energy for our 
nation. We believe strongly that such regulation could 
drastically curtail the eventual availability of natural 
gas to consumers. 

Other important problems relate to oil imports. Jersey 
Standard recognizes that there is no substitute for a 
healthy domestic oil industry. We recognize, too, that 
added imposition of legislative restrictions on oil im- 
ports into the United States would adversely affect the 
long-range security of our country and would have 
serious repercussions abroad. Development of foreign oil 
supplies by American companies contributes toward con- 
servation of oil resources at home and assures foreign 
reserves in the event of an emergency. The problem of 
oil imports is of real concern to domestic producers but 
we believe that a solution lies in the use of good busi- 
ness judgment by individual companies in the oil in- 
dustry. 

I hope that the year 1955 wil] evidence a trend toward 
relaxation of the roadblocks hindering the movement of 
goods among friendly nations. Steps toward a more 
liberal foreign trade policy would, we think, contribute 
to the continuance of our present very healthy economy 
in the United States. 

In 1954, the industry had a substantial margin of 
spare capacity and apparently will operate under the 
same conditions for some time to come. A _ condition 
where the industry is able to supply more products than 
the customers want to buy, of course, presents problems. 

But an industry as important as the oil industry 
should have a reasonable spare capacity to meet un- 
expected demands, unforeseen interruptions to normal 
supplies and as reserve for possible military erquire- 
ments. Excess capacity is costly to the industry. I am 
convinced, however, that there is sufficient ability and 
good judgment within the industry to deal with the 
problem wisely. 

Even with the keenly competitive conditions expected 
to maintain through 1955, the outlook for Jersey Stand- 
ard’s earnings is for a continued favorable level of 
profits. Jersey’s operating affiliates have reported that 
they expect employment to remain about the same as 
in 1954. 


J. G. HOLTZCLAW 
President, Virginia Electric & Power Co, 


The year 1954 witnessed marked growth and pros- 
perity in the company’s area, and business in 1955 is 
expected to be as good as, or perhaps somewhat better 
than in 1954. While the level of employment in durable 
goods at the end of 1954 was slightly 
less than -the previous year and 
there was a comparatively small 
decrease in the nondurable goods 
field, as the new industries which 
located in the area recently come 
into production, the 1955 employ- 
ment is expeeted to show a great 
increase. 

Industries locating in the com- 
pany’s area indicate the continued 
diversification of its economic de- 
velopment. New plants established 
in 1954 produce and process electri- 
cal equipment, chemicals, textiles, 
nylon and plastics, pharmaceuticals, 
paper, rubber and food products, 
carpets, shoes, razors and tea. Here, 
at the “Top-of-the-South,” the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, in cooperation with State and local 
chambers of commerce, industrial groups, railroads and 
other organizations is working for the economic devel- 
opment of its service area, which includes the greater 
part of Virginia, northeastern North Carolina and a 
section of southwestern West Virginia. With plenty of 
loyal, skilled labor, decades of management-labor har- 
mony, a modern, fast-paced transportation network to 
the nation’s markets and to world markets through the 
unequalled ports of Hampton Roads, there is a well- 
balanced growth between industry, agriculture and 
trade at the “Top-of-the-South.” 

In 1954, Vepco’s business showed about a 7% increase 
in power output, and its maximum load for one hour 
exceeded 1,000,000 kilowatts for the first time, and cus- 
tomers used more than twice as much electricity as was 
used in 1947. About 25,000 electric customers were added 
during the past year. The annual average use of elec- 
tricity per residential customer for 1954 was about 2,820 
kilowatt-hours, and is expected to reach 3,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1955. 


Jack G. Holtzclaw 


Vepco’s expansion reflects the economic growth in 
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its area. The Company’s construction program for addi- 
tional generation, transmission and distribution facilities 
exceeded $45,000,000 in 1953, and $61,000,000 in 1954 
with an extimated $50,000,000 to be spent in 1955. Vep- 
co’s generating capacity has more than doubled in the 
past six years. A second 100,000 kw steam unit recently 
began operating at Portsmouth Station, and in 1955, ad- 
ditional generating capacity will be available upon com~- 
pletion of the 100,000 kw steam unit at Possum Poin? 
and the 100,000 kw hydro-electric development on the 
Roanoke River near Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 

Adequate, dependable and economical power 1s avail- 
able for the expected expansion of existing plants anc 
new industries. The Company’s favorable progress anc 
growth reflects the progress and growth of the area it 
serves, and its assurance of future prosperity also may 
be translated into terms of economy of the “Top-of-the- 
South.” Indications are that this growth will continues 
to be well diversified. 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS 


Chairman of the Board & President, 
General Dynamics Corporation 

During 1954 General Dynamics Corporations partici- 
pation in the defense production program increased 
sharply with net sales for the year exceeding $600 
million. As of Sept. 30 the corporation's backlog of 
unfilled orders — contracts, firm 
orders and letters of intent — was 
estimated at $923 million with an- 
other $410 million under negotiation 

Defense spending, of course, con- 
tinues as a major factor in the fis- 
cal planning of the United States 
and our government apparently hag 
decided that such spending will con- 
tinue to be of primary importance 
on a long-range basis. 

With General Dynamics engaged 
in a wide area of defense produc- 
tion, | am confident that sales and 
earnings will continue at a favor- 
able rate. Currently the corporation 
is at work on military and com- 
mercial aircraft, submarines, guided 
missiles, and nuclear and electronic products. My con- 
fidence in the future is reflected in the increase of the 
quarterly dividend to $1.00 voted by our board of di- 
rectors on Oct. 28, 1954. 

As I have already reported, earnings for the first nine 
months of 1954 were higher than in any other compar- 
able period in General Dynamics history. Net income 
after United States and Canadian taxes through Sept. 30 
were $12,392,834. This figure for the same period in 
1953 was $9,377,061. Per share earnings through last 
Sept. 30 were $6.17 for the 2,048,096 common shares 
then outstanding as compared to $4.46 for the first nine 
months of 1953 calculated on the same basis. 

The high point of the year for the corporation was 
the launching of the world’s first atomic-powered means 
of transport, the submarine “USS Nautilus,” at our Elec- 
tric Boat Division, Greton, Conn., on Jan. 21. 

Christened by Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
“Nautilus” wil be ready for her sea trials early in 1955. 

Meanwhile work on the second atomic submarine, the 
“Sea Wolf,” progressed as planned in 1954. Her first 
keel plates were laid in September, 1953. 

Electric Boat is also building a new, conventionally- 
powered attack submarine for the Navy and is engaged, 
as well, in submarine repair and overhaul work. Other 
work at Groton includes the production of components 
for Atomic Energy Commission installations, non-sub- 
marine work for the Navy, and commercial contracts 
such as the wind tunnel work now being manufactured 
for United Aircraft Corporation. 

Finally, the Navy has announced that it shortly will 
commence negotiations with Electric Boat for the design 
and construction contract for a third nuclear-powered 
submarine. 

Nearly as important, and probably attracting as much 
attention to General Dynamics on a world-wide scale, 
were the development and progress of the Convair Di- 
vision’s XFY-1 vertical takeoff and landing plane, the 
Pogo, and Convair’s work with its supersonic all- 
weather jet interceptor F-102. 

Convair also made headlines with its contract for an 
undisclosed number of supersonic jet B-58 bombers, an 
entirely new delta-wing aircraft. 

In addition, Convair is in the forefront of the effort 
to develop practical atomic-powered aircraft. Produc- 


tion is also continuing on Convair’s navigater-bom- 
bardier trainers. 


John Jay Hopkins 


During 1954 Convair built and placed in operation 
an atomic reactor in connection with the development 
of nuclear propulsion for aircraft. Other projects at 
San Diego, Fort Worth, Pomona and Daingerfield in- 
clude new developmental and production programs for 
guided missiles and on the overhaul and modernization 
of the B-36s. Development work continues on electronic 
systems and other military items. 


Canadair Limited, our Canadian subsidiary, is now 
engaged in preliminary tooling and engineering for pro- 
duction of the maritime reconnaissance version of the 
Bristol Britannia for the Royal Canadian Air Force. I+ 
is anticipated that a mock-up of this four motor plane 
will be ready for review and study in 1955. 

Meanwhile production of T-33 jet trainers (Silver 
Star) and F-86E Sabre jet fighters continues at the 


Montreal plant with the possibility that additional 


Sabres will be ordered by the RCAF. Canadair is en- 
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Canada’s Oil Picture 


The industry is today geared to 
meet this new market. 


New Gasolines 

I cannot indulge in any story 
of the petroleum industry in Can- 
ada today without reference to the 
new and better gasolines that you 
have been obtaining of late. I am 
sure you have read diligently all 
the advertisements put out by 
each company; I am sure as a re- 
sult of this you have been able 
to add to your vocabulary of su- 
perlatives in a way you never be- 
lieved possible; but I am also sure 
that after reading them all and 
comparing their claims, you find 
yourself confused. 

However, notwithstanding this, 
some important improvements 
have been perfected in our gaso- 
lines with a resultant benefit to 
the motoring public. Some peo- 
ple fall into the error of believ- 
ing all gasolines are pretty much 
the same. This is not so—there 
are differences, and important 
differences, but insofar as the 
power characteristics or octane 
number is concerned, all the new 
refineries of today are producing 
a greatly improved product over 
that of some years backk. 

From a performance standpoint, 
today’s gasoline is superior in sev- 
era] major respects. It has quicker 
starting and warm-up characteris- 
tics; it is a highly refined prod- 
uct that will keep the engine 
clean for a long time; and it has 
earefuly worked out volatility 
qualities to make the engine’s full 
power available at all times. Most 
important is its increase in latent 


power to where it now has 50% 
more than 25 to 30 years ago— 


two gallons do the work of three 
formerly—and surprising perhaps 
to you, at a f.o.b. refinery price 
essentially the same as that of the 
product 25-30 years ago. 

Continued research is going on 
to effect still greater improve- 
rents in your gasolines and fur- 
ther improvements will be forth- 
coming. 


The regular brand of gasoline 
vou put in your car today prob- 
ably has an octane rating of 
around 87 or 88, but your new 


cars, with their high compression 
engines with a ratio of 8-to-1 or 
better, need the rich diet of first- 
grade fuel with five or six octane 
points higher. 

The motor car industry is said 
to be thinking in terms of 9, 10 
and possibly 11-to-1 compression 
ratio in the next five or six years, 
and this being so, you can be as- 
sured of still higher octanes. I 
foresee the day when 100 octane 
gasoline wil] be making its ap- 
pearance on the market and you 
will be driving your 10-to-1 ratio 
engine up Yonge Street with a 
tankful of the high octane gas 
that today goes into aeroplanes. 
The octane race brought on by 
research. competition and the im- 
provement in motor car engines, 
will, it is believed, continue un- 
ubated for the next 10 years. 


Natural Gas 

Closely allied with this fast ma- 
turing of the oil industry has 
come, in 1954, the first large-scale 
proposal in definitive form for the 
utilization of the vast natural gas 
reserves of Alberta. The Trans- 
Canada system now being planned 
will require an estimated $355 
million to build and will cover 
some 2.200 miles in a direct line, 
not including the mileage of lat- 


€ral lines. If everything goes as 
ex pecte by it, the Trans-Canada 
Compeny hopes to build the first 
stage of its main line to Winnipeg 
in 1955, completing the rest in 
1956. 


“ This additiona] source of energy 


will be valuable to the economy 
of Eastern Canada. If the gas does 
come in and is competitive, I do 
not think it wil) disturb the mar- 


l. The whole his- 
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tory of a nation’s energy require- 
ments shows that new sources of 
energy bring new developments. 


Petrochemical Industry 


The last piece for us to fit into 
the complex jig-saw pattern of 
Canada’s oi] and gas is the petro- 
chemical industry. Whether you 
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look at it through the spectacles 
of science or business, of factory 
or home, of health or sickness, of 
work or play, of past or future, 
you get an amazing sight. Before 
Leduc, Canada had two petro- 
chemical plants, with an invest- 
ment of around $4 million, turn- 


ing out two or three products. To- 


day, less than eight years later, 
the industry has two dozen plants 
worth some $275 million, fed by 
oil or natural gas. These plants 
are producing over three dozen 
chemicals, nearly all of which 
were formerly imported, with 
scores of industrial applications 


and fabrications into hundreds of 
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items. These make an impressive 
catalogue for modern living 
germicides, insecticides, fertilizers, 
protective coverings for indus- 
try, anti-freeze, detergents, phar- 
maceuticals, plastics for house- 
wares, food wrappers, perfume 
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lvory is one of the oldest soaps in the world... Gleem, the newest 





great toothpaste success. Both illustrate the principles which govern 


The basic principles are these: Never let an 


“old” product really grow old 


and always look 


forward to the development of new ones. 


lvory Soap, for example, has been kept young 


and growing for over 75 years- 


has been improved 


time and time again to help maintain its position 
of Jeadership in one of the nation’s most highly 


competitive fields. 


Gleem toothpaste, on the other hand, is typical 


of the great new Procter & Gamble products which 


nave won nationwide acceptance almost overnight 


—a]so in the face of stiff competition. 


Although Procter & Gamble is 118 years old, more 


thar 


Procter & Gamble 


50% of its household business now comes from 


products less than 10 years old .. 


Procter & Gamble’s growth and progress. 


products like 


Tide, Cheer, Dreft and others developed to meet the 


growing need for better and better detergents of all 


kinds! 


It is through this combination of “‘rejuvenation’”’ 


of older products and research to develop new ones 
that Procter & Gamble has been able to enjoy such 
steady, healthy growth for so many, many years. 

This growth and progress, in turn, has made it 
possible for the Company to become a leader in 
providing Guaranteed Employment, Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans and other benefits by which 
our employees may share directly in the Company’s 


continuing success. 
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gaged. to. in design and construction of guided missiles 
for the RCAF 


At the Electro Dynamic Division, Bayonne, N. J., old- 


ect unit of the General Dynamics operation, the pro- 
duction lines continue to turn out electric motors for 
a variety of purposes, including shipboard uses. 
Turning from the production phases of General 
Dynamics to the corporate activities, an historic event 


in our development in 
solidated Vultee 


1954 was the merging of Con- 
Aircraft Corporation with and into the 
corporation to the Convair Division. 

This was effected by the vote of shareowners 
of both firms on April 30, following earlier approval 
of the plan by the directors of both groups. The joining 
of the two organizations was a logical one which added 
to the diversification of our already widespread opera- 
tions and at the same time made us one of the leaders 
in the production of defense goods. Thus has been cre- 
ated the concept of “Dynamics For Defense.” 

In October the directors voted to redeem the corpo- 
ration’s preferred shares on Dec. 17, 1954. These shares 
were convertible, prior to the close of business on Dec. 
6, 1954, into one and one-twentieth shares of common 
for each preferred share. 

The holders of 
converted their 


pecome 


merger 


over 99% of the preferred shares 
into the common, leaving only 
a small balance of the preferred shares for redemption. 

Our plans for the future call for continued effort in 
the cause of defense but also an aggressive interest in 
further diversification and emphasis on 


relating to the peacetime industrial 
energy 


shares 


developments 
uses of atomic 


k. JANSEN HUNT 
Partner, White, Weld & Co., New York City 


['wo factors have contributed to the sharp rise in com- 
mon stock prices over the past year. Easy money pol- 
icies of the Federal Government provided funds for 
investment, while a revival of confidence in the future 
of the economy provided a willing- 
ness to invest. 

Banks, insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds, investment trusts, and 
the general public have all recog- 
nized the merits of common stock 
investment. High current yields, ap- 
preciation possibilities, and inflation 
protection attracted buyers to com- 
mon stocks and away from fixed 
income securities. For the most part, 
buying was concentrated in a rela- 
tively limited number of good quality 





stocks. Only recently have second- 
ary and low-priced stocks become 
popular. 


E. Jansen Hunt 


At the start of 1955, prospects for 
business are bright with the auto- 
building, steel, and other key industries all 
anticipating a high level of output during the year. The 
post-Korean readjustment in business proved surpris- 
ingly mild and the recovery now underway should con- 
tinue. There is good reason for confidence not ‘only 
about 1955 but also for the long term. 

In spite of the good business outlook, a cautious in- 
vestment policy seems to be the prudent course at this 
time. The Dow-Jones Averages at the 400 level reflect 
not only the recovery which has taken place but much 
of what may occur in the near future. The spread be- 
tween bond yields and the return on common stocks 
has been narrowed and there is greater risk because of 
the high level of stock prices. The recent upsurge in 


speculation is an additional reason for selectivity in new 
purchases. 


mobile, 


The Administration gives indications of concern about 
the excessive use of credit and it is reasonable to expect 
a series of moves to keep the boom under control. A 
tightening of credit would be reflected in higher interest 
rates and both bonds and stocks could undergo a period 
of unsettlement as they adjust to changed conditions. 
For the longer future, however, there is little reason for 
concern as population, industrialization, and standards 
of living increase. The American economy has demon- 
strated an unlimited ability to expand and in a peaceful 
world this should continue. 


JOEL HUNTER 
President, Crucible Steel Company of America 


Stainless steel, tool steel and other alloy steel business 
has traditionally been more volatile than tonnage steel 
business. Nineteen fifty-four was a 
good illustration of this characteris- 
tic; a decline began in the last quar- 
ter of 1953, reached a low point in 
the third quarter of 1954 and began 
to rise in the fourth quarter. The 
rate of increase has been very sharp 
to date. I would not expect this in- 
crease to continue at the same rate. 
If this should happen, in my opinion 
it would tend to indicate an inven- 
tory accumulation in customers’ 
hands which might eventually lead 
to a drying up of demand later in 
the year. Indications are for a 
rounding off of the rate of increase, 
but continued good demand for alloy 
steel products in general. This de- 
mand should continue during the first part of 1955 and, 
barring work stoppages throughout the year. 





Joel Hunter 
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AUGUST IHLEFELD 

President, Savings Banks Trust Co., New York City 

The mutual savings banks of the country are confi- 
dent that 1955 will be another year of healthy growth 
and of expanded service to the communities they serve. 
Resources of these institutions by mid-year should cross 
the $30 billion mark, a new historic 
landmark in their growth. 

Deposits in mutual savings banks 
should register another good gain 
this year, about the same as in 
1954, when they increased about 
$1.9 billion. Payment of extra divi- 
dends by a number of savings banks 
and establishment of new branches 
tend to stimulate deposit gains. On 
the other hand, the recent tendency 
of the public to spend more and to 
save somewhat less out of current 
income will tend to hold down the 
volume of funds flowing into all 
thrift institutions. These influences 
are likely to offset each other, re- 
sulting in a rate of deposit gain for 
savings banks about nearly the same as last year. 

Mutual savings banks find first mortgages on real 
estate the most attrative investment for their funds 
under prevailing conditions. Through careful selection 
of mortgages and through favoring loans guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration or insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the quality of the ex- 
panding mortgage portfolios of these banks is being 
kept up to conservative savings bank standards. Mort- 
gages provide a materially higher rate of return than 
do high grade bonds to experienced lenders like mu- 
tual savings banks, which make loans on a large scale 
and administer their mortgage portfolios at relatively 
low expense per dollar invested. 

With mortgages readily available, savings bank pur- 
chases of corporate and tax-exempt bonds will be rel- 
atively limited. Holdings of Government bonds may 
register a further small decline in 1955, as in other 
recent years, unless the Treasury should offer a new 
long-term marketable bond issue at an attractive yield 
in the course of the year. 

When resources of the nation’s mutual savings banks 
cross the $30 billion mark this year, it will constitute 
an increase of two and a half times in the resources 
of the,mutual savings banking system since 1939. This 
notable expansion has demonstrated the keen demand 
that exists for the services of mutual savings banks 
in the communities in which they may now function. 

Savings bankers hope that the year 1955 will witness 
at long last a liberalization of their authority to operate 
branches in New York and other states, to bring the 
regulation of mutual savings bank expansion into line 
with provisions applicable to other’ financial institu- 
tions. They feel that the record amply justifies the 
grant to them of the same branch privileges that are 


accorded the institutions with which they compete in 
serving the public. 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 
U. S. Senator from New York 


At the midway mark of his Administration, President 
Eisenhower finds himself in the position of dealing with 
a Democrat-controlled Congress. To this 84th Congress, 
the President, in his State of the Union message, made a 
strong appeal for cooperation. The 
extent to which this cooperation is 
forthcoming will determine the fate 
of the Administration’s legislative 
proposals during the two sessions of 
the new Congress. 

Writing in these columns two 
years ago, prior to the inauguration 
of General Eisenhower, I mentioned 
the stabilization of a free, prosper- 
ous economy at home without resort 
to the inflationary policies as one of 
the overriding problems facing the 
incoming Administration. This has 
been accomplished with a minimum 
of dislocation. 

The 





August Ihlefeld 





elimination of 

trols, the reduction 
penditures, tax revisions and tax reductions are 
among the actions taken by the Administration 
to assure a healthy, expanding economy. At the same 
time, needed programs for individual security have been 
broadened and developed. 

I point to these accomplishments to underline the 
basic philosophy of the present Republican Administra- 
tion—to provide for an expanding economy and to meet 
the needs of our people with a minimum of govern- 


mental intervention and the maximum individual free- 
dom. 


In his 7,800-word State of the Union address, President 
Eisenhower etched the blueprint for the Administration’s 
continuing programs for peace abroad and prosperity at 
home. They include the maintenance of a powerful 
military establishment and the strengthening of our 
international relations to meet the Communist threat. 
At home, the President referred to agriculture, public 
works and natural resources, small business, taxes, edu- 
cation, housing, health, labor, subversion, and govern- 
ment organization among others. 

The numerous proposals which the President placed 
before the Congress will be followed by subsequent de- 
tailed recommendations. They must run the gamut of 
the various Democrat-controlled committees, the ma- 


irksome 
of Federal ex- 


Irving M. Ives 


con- 


and 
many 
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jority leadership, and the membership of both Houses 
of the Congress. With the 1956 Presidential election in 
the background, the legislative situation thus presents 
many imponderables. The important factor in this picture 
is that the cooperation of the now majority party in the 
House and in the Senate is required for the realization 
of any part of the Administration’s program. On the 
issues which face the 84th Congress, it is hoped that the 
wise counsel of the President—‘let the general good be 
our yardstick”—will prevail. 


L. R. JACKSON 
President, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


The outlook for the rubber industry in 1955 is very 
good. We at Firestone are looking ahead with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. 

The present wealth of the country, its high employ- 
ment, the expansion of suburban 
living and other factors all add up 
to needs for increased automotive 
transportation and, therefore, a 
larger need for tires. 

Our latest estimates for 1955 as 
compared with 1954 indicate in- 
creased production of automotive 
vehicles, a rise in the number of 
passenger cars, trucks and buses in 
use, and a greater market for re- 
placement tires. These factors spell 
out more business for the rubper in- 





dustry and for independent tire 
dealers during the year ahead. 
Current estimates of total auto- 
motive vehicle production for 1955 Lee R. Jackson 


show increases of approximately 7% 

over 1954. These increases will be reflected by a cor- 
responding rise in total shipments of original equipment 
tires by the industry. . 

Automotive vehicles on the road will increase by 
more than 2,000,000 during 1955, from approximately 
53,000,000 to more than 55,000,000. This tact together 
with the fact that the number of vehicles requiring re- 
placement tires during 1955 will be the largest in history, 
points to extremely encouraging business prospects for 
independent tire dealers. 

Our most recent estimates for 1955 are that the indus- 
try will ship 49,000,000 passenger car replacement tires 
as compared with 46,900,000 in 1954, and 8,100,000 truck 
and bus replacement tires as compared with 7,850,000 
last year. 

We also foresee an enlarged market for batteries and 
accessories consistent with the increased sale of tires. 

All these factors add up to a great potential market 
in which there will be more customers needing more of 
what the independent tire dealer has to sell. 

But only the hard-selling, imaginative and aggressive 
dealer is going to get his share of this increasing 
business. Every dealer will have his opportunity. If he 
works hard at the job of improving his service, of doing 
a better and better merchandising job, and if he main- 
tains balanced inventories large enough to have the 
right products on hand at all times, he will succeed in 
making 1955 a banner year. 


B. BREWSTER JENNINGS 
President, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Although demand for petroleum products in the 

United States, including exports, is expected to increase 
about 3.8% in 1955 to the highest level in history, the 
oil industry’s ability to supply these 
products will continue to exceed 
demand. 
Capital expenditures for oil explora- 
tion, production, transportation, re- 
fining and marketing totaled some 
$4 billion in 1954; they probably will 
approximate that figure in 1955. 
Since the industry currently has an 
excess of some 15% in refining 
capacity and probably something 
more in crude oil producibility, why 
the need for such an outlay? 

The answer is two-fold: 

(1) A good deal of the money oil 
companies are investing in proper- 
ties, plants and equipment is being 
spent to meet stiffening quality 
competition in a buyers’ market created by the indus- 
try’s vast postwar increase in output. Many of the new 
refining units are being built not to process more oil, 
but to make better products. 


B. Brewster Jennings 


(2) In any industry as vital and dynamic as petroleum, 
companies must act in response to future as well as 
present considerations. Money must be spent now to 
provide equipment and sources of supply we expect to 
need several years hence. The producing end of the 
business demands the longest look down the road. To 
develop crude oil production in a virgin area, for ex- 
ample, normally takes 10 to 15 years. 

It is essential that the industry continue to develop 
oil reserves and facilities, whatever the future may hold. 
Barring a major conflict between Russia and the West, 
which there is some reason to believe will not occur in 
the next several years, each side will work to con- 
solidate its position by improving and strengthening the 
economy of its orbit. The further development of in- 
expensive mechanical energy, which depends largely en 
the availability and use of oil, will be a key factor in 
these efforts. Because we and many other nations recog- 
nize a common interest in satisfying the material needs 
of all men throughout the free world, we are likely to 
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Canzaa’s Oil Picture 


bottles, telephone sets, TV lead-in 
cables, and an endless list of prod- 
ucts. 

I foresee a continuing great de- 
velopment of the petrochemical 
industry in Canada, supplying a 
tremendous impetus to the devel- 
opment of our economy and mul- 
tiplying the value and the bene- 
fits of oil and gas. Particularly 
do I believe once natural gas en- 
ters the eastern markets at a com- 
petitive rate it should bring a 
wave of expansion in our petro- 
chemical development. 


Conelusion 


In closing I would say this, that 
looking back over the past few 
years, we can draw two major 
conclusions about the future. 

The first is this: The modern 
world will continue to move, lit- 
erally, on a river of oil. Petro- 
leum products play a part in 
nearly every article we require 
for our daily existence and for a 
national and international de- 
fense, which, I am afraid, will be 
required for years to come. 

The second conclusion is that 
the growth of the oil industry in 
Canada will be limited only by 
the resourcefulness of those inter- 
ested in it in overcoming the same 
obstacles that beset every indus- 
try competing in a world-wide 
market. 

That resourcefulness has al- 
ready been demonstrated in deal- 
ing with a host of major prob- 
lems in the past seven years, and 
all of us in the industry will wel- 
come the challenge of new prob- 
lems as they come along, for we 
know we can find their solution. 


Barclay Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe PinaNctat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Il.—Lorenz C. Voth 
has been added to the staff of 
Barclay Investment Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. 


With Julien Collins Co. 


(Special to Tae Prnancrat CHroNIcLe) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Arthur H. 
Schomp has become affiliated 
with Julien Collins & Company, 
105 South La Salle Street, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Schomp was previ- 
ously with the Northern Trust 
Company. 


Hornblower & Weeks Add 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Harrison R. 
Kimble has been added to the 
staff of Hornblower & Weeks, 134 
South La Salle Street. 


With A. G. Edwards 


(Special to THe Prvanctat CHRronicie) 
QUINCY, Ill—Louise B. Craft 
has become affiliated with A. G. 
Edwards & Son, 336 Main Street. 


Joins Gibbs & Co. 


(Specia] to Tae Financtat CHRONICLE) 


WORCESTER, Mass. — Peter S. 
Chiavaras has become affiliated 
wtih Gibbs & Co., 507 Main St. 


With Blyth & Co. 


(Special to Tag FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Richard J. 
Corbin has been added to the staff 
of Blyth & Co., Inc., 75 Federal 
Street. 


Eaton & Howard Adds 


(Special to Tug Francia, CHRonicre) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Richard H. 
Greene has been added to the 
staff of Eaton & Howard, Incor- 
porated, 24 Federal Street. 


Joins First Boston 


(Special to Tus FPrivanciat Curonticie) 


BOSTON, Mass. Parker L. 


Monroe II has joined the staff of 
The First Boston Corporation, 75 
Federal Street. 


B. W. Haxall With 
Doremus & Company 


Bolling W. Haxall has joined 
the news department of Doremus 
& Company, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, advertising and public 
relations firm, it is announced by 
William H. Long, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Haxall was 
formerly a financial writer and 
columnist with the New York 
“Herald Tribune” since 1951 and 
prior to that held the same posi- 
tions with the New. York “Journal 
of Commerce,” from 1949-51, Af- 
ter five years in the Army during 
World War II, Mr. Haxall spent 
three years in the advertising de- 
partment of Colgate - Palmolive 
Peet Co. 
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Wandell Mooney 
To Address N. Y. 


The Municipal Bond Women’s 
Club of New York will have 
Wandell M. Mooney, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the fiduciary de- 
Exchange Bank, as speaker on the 
current year’s educational pro- 
gram on Jan. 20. Mr. Mooney’s 
topic will be “A Trustee and Mu- 
nicipal Securities.” 

Guests are invited to the meet- 
ing, which will be held at the 


10th floor, at 5:30 p.m. 











SCREEN STAR WILLIAM LUNDIGAN is hoston 
Chrysler Corporation’s full-hour TV shows, “Shower of 
Stars” and “Climax!”—Thursdays on CBS-TV. Come 


with him backstage. 






“THE BEST FUN IN SHOW BUSINESS is being with a hit, a show everybody 


likes. Being a part of THE FORWARD LOOK is like that. The long, low lines of the 
1955 Chrysler Corporation cars seem to appeal to everybody. [he cars have just 
what America’s motorists have been wanting—in style, performance and features you 


just can’t get in other cars at any price!” 





PLYMOUTH 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE FOR 


Copyright 1955, Chrysier Corporation 
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With Investors Planning 


BOSTON, Mass. — Anson N. 
Smith is now with Investors Plan- 


Municipal Women ning Corporation of New England, 


68 Devonshire Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


Keller Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Harris S. 
Yett is now with Keller & Co., 


53 State Street. 


Joins F. S. Moseley 


™ 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Renouf Rus- 
sell is now connected with F. S. 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, Moseley & Co., 50 Congress St. 
30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., In the past Mr. Russell was with 
White, Weld & Co. 


DE SOTO 


Backstage with 


THE FORWARD LOOK 
already 1955's 


on the road... 
visibility of all! It’s the on/y windshield that’s fully 
swept back top and bottom!” 
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With Palmer, Pollacchi 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Richard H. 
Fitton is with Palmer, Pollacchi & 
Co., 84 State Street. 


With Schirmer, Atherton 


(Special to THe FINANciaAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Roy P. Smith 
is now associated with Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., 50 Congress 
Street, members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges. He 
was formerly for many years with 
Chace, Whiteside & Warren. 


Federated Managem’t Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


WORCESTER, Mass. — Vincent 
F. Murphy is now with Federated 
00 gummamaa Corporation, 21 Elm 

treet. 





big automobile style news! 


“THE NEW HORIZON WINDSHIELD of THE 
FORWARD LOOK is the smartest wrap-around windshield 


and it gives you the greatest eye-level 





to the ignition key! Flick it into position 
go with the smoothest 


the 


about 
PowerFk lite Range Selector on the instrument panel next 


and off you 


automatic transmission. THE 


FORWARD LOOK is full of exclusives!” 





° CHRYSLER ° 


See Chrysler Cort 


ration 


sgreat 


ne 


Th 








“JUST LOOK AT THEM! The 1955 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial. See THE FORWARD LOOK at your dealer’s now!” 


IMPERIAL 


WARD LOOK 


rs, CBS-TV, 8:30 P.M. EST. 


? 
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see in the next decade economic development on a scale 
surpassing anything the world has ever known. 

\ cause for deep concern to the U. S. oil industry is 
the Supreme Court’s recent split decision which asserts 
the authority of the Federal Power Commission to 
regulate the price paid to producers who sell natural 
gos to interstate transmission lines. ; 
* Quite aside from the effect price regulation may have 
». natural gas supply and distribution, and thus on con- 
=<, mers. the most serious question involved is one of 
p-inciple. If gas can be regulated by virtue of its use in 
, oublic utility, why not everything a utility uses, 
nether fuel oil or coal, automotive vehicles, business 
nr venines or What-have-you? From a long-range stand- 
pvint, it is a question that could affect many businesses. 
ic strikes at the very roots of our free economy. _ 

rhe Supreme Court’s decision is an interpretation of 
+he Natural Gas Act, a law passed by Congress. Congress 


hos the power to change the law, and there is every 
i «tiention that legislation seeking relief from the Court's 
yoiing will be introduced in the next session, 


Kk. FRED JOHNSON 
resident. The Fourth National Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 
the Southwest, with the entire area pushing ahead 
t new vecords in the expansion of population, industry 
i over-all economy, there certainly is every reason 
day to torecast the future with optimism. We have 
+ closed 1954 on an upward trend, despite the fact the 


brought a slight recession in the first half, and that 
trend should continue on a reasonable, sound basis 
tiring the next 12 months. 


‘using of international tensions seems probable to 
extent during 1955, with a possible improvement in 
id trade conditions that could exert a beneficial in- 
f sooce for industry, while at the same time there can 

b- no eritical let-up of our own government’s arms and 

military programs in the foreseeable future. Employ- 
nent should remain high over the entire nation, and 
porticularly in the Southwest, probably will wind up 
e end of the New Year at an all-time record level. 

The general atmosphere of confidence that prevails 
today. in contrast to the pessimism that prevailed gen- 
erally at the opening of last year, is in itself a tribute 
to the soundness of the present market and should be 
ove of the decisive factors in maintaining that same 

“ondition during 955. 

The ovec-all picture for 1955, then, should be one that 


while it may bring spectacular gains for the nation, 
will undoubtedly be on the plus side with the South- 
A estern avea, in particular, enjoying substantial progress 
i all major business and industrial fields. 


GEORGE C. JOHNSON 


resident, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


economists should not be alarmed by the fact that the 
nitions home mortgage debt on one-to-four-family 
homes now stands at an all-time high of $74.6 billion. 
Tis represents a sum less than 21% of the present rate 
of Gross National Product and is 
$1.4 billion less than the amount of 
direct obligations of the Federal 
Government in the hands of the pub- 
lic which will mature in the next 
12 months. Also, it happens to equal 
exactly the Federal Government’s 
expenditures in fiscal 1952-53. ; 

It must be remembered that mort- 
gage debt is being paid off. Regular 
payments on mortgage principal and 
interest now amount to only approx- 
imately 2.6% of all spendable in- 
come. This is virtually the same as 
the 2.7% of income in 1939—a year 
in which mortgage debt was not 
considered excessive. 

Those whio question the rise in 
home mortgage debt apparently overlook the fact that 
the population is increasing at a very rapid rate—some- 
thing like a 30 million increase in the past 15 years. 
These people have to be housed. But of more importance 
i: that Gross National Product has more than doubled 
aiice 1940. Total national income rose from $81 billion 
i 1940 to an estimated $300 billion in 1954. 

Home mortgage debt is growing because more people 
than ever before can now buy homes without financial 
burdship. This is because the nation’s high rate of pro- 
duction means high employment with high incomes, plus 
toe fact that we now have the most liberal mortgage 

edit policies ever devised. 

Although mortgage lending is on a far more liberal 





arorge C. Johnsen 


busis than at any time in the past, the loans are sound. 

Lenders take a realistic view of the borrower's ability 

t) p: The long-term self-amortizing mortgage has 

proved the greatest single factor in putting good homes 

within the reach of families in every income bracket. 
Government insurance and guaranty of certain types 
home 


mortgages also has helped make the purchase 
a home easier by permitting lenders to write larger 
mortgages in ratio to value than allowed by state laws 
oc other regulations. 


However, this government insurance does not hold 


the dangers that some economists would have us believe. 
The Veterans Administration and the Federal Housing 
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Administration have underwritten. some $30 billion of 
home mortgage loans, but the government does not stand 
responsible for this full amount. For example, the VA 
guarantees only a maximum of $7,500 on any loan. 

On the other hand, private risk capital now holds 
more than $40 billion in conventional mortgages on one- 
to-four family homes without government guaranty of 
any kind. : 

Some economists recently have raised the question of 
small equities and possible defaults. A recent report by 
the VA shows that at the end of 1954, veterans had 
repaid in full some 500,000 of the 3,600,000 loans guar- 
anteed by that agency. The original face amount of the 
paid in full loans was $3.2 billion. An additional $3 bil- 
lion has been paid off in instalments on loans still out- 
standing. : 

Although total mortgage debt on homes is at an all- 
time high, the obligations are spread among a far greater 
number of people than at any time in the past. It is 
estimated that 15 years ago, about 60% of America’s 
families were renters and only 40° owned or were buy- 
ing homes. Today, it is the other way around; 60% own 
or are buying, while 40% pay rent. 

As one small example ot how mortgage debt is being 
retired, | might point out that more than 500 families 
every month make the final payments on their mort- 
gages at The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn and thus 
own their homes free and clear. The number of mort- 
gage debt-free home owners is steadily accelerating 
because the nearly 6,000 home buyers who satisfied their 
mortgages at our bank last year are only among the first 
coming under the amortization plan we started in 1936. 

So far as future outlook is concerned, the risk in- 
volved in making home mortgage loans depends, of 
course, on the nation’s economy. But all indications 
point to stability and a continued high and increasing 
level of production during the next several years. De- 
mand for homes, and the ability of families to buy them, 
will contribute importantly to this high rate of produc- 
tion. Conservative estimates set construction at $40 bil- 
lion during 1955, or nearly 11% of the expected Gross 
National Product of $370 billion. Of this, dwelling 
construction is estimated at $15 billion, a 13% rise above 
1954. 

Liberal but sound mortgage credit will continue to 
serve as an important tool in helping maintain a high 
rate of production. Such credit, soundly applied against 
the borrower’s ability to pay, decidedly is not inflation- 
ary, as some economists assert. Production, and produc- 
tion alone, is the most effective weapon against infla- 
tion. But we cannot have maximum production unless 
the public is provided the means with which to buy the 
goods and services which are produced. 


ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON 
Chairman of the Board, Johnson & Johnson 

Industries concerned with the nation’s health have 
never before faced greater research opportunities or 
obligations. Never before has there been an equal under- 
standing of the manifold problems of aging, nutrition, 
metabolism, psychiatry, and personal 
comfort and well-being. 

In our own research centers with 
over 400 scientists and technicians, 
we have found the answer to many 
important problems of concern to 
the nation’s health and, in other in- 
stances, we stand on the threshhold 
of momentous practical solutions. 

Specifically, mention may be made 
of Johnson & Johnson's discovery 
this past year of a_ revolutionary 
surgical dressing for burns and other 
wounds which will not stick to the 
wound in the process of healing. In 
the past, the sticking of dressings 
has presented a_ serious surgical 
problem, causing considerable pain 
to the patient and delaying recovery. For the first time 
in the long history of surgical dressings after genera- 
tions of failure, we have solved this important problem. 
We plan to market this product early in 1955. 

For the future we will continue our efforts in research 
and in bringing new health products of the highest 
quality in mass production to the people at the most 
economical prices. In these vast fields there is presented 
not only great humanitarian challenge but business op- 
portunity of unprecedented proportion. Continued in- 
telligent and inspired research, supported in the future 
as in the past by the untold millions of dollars devoted 
by American industry, will bring us to these great 
objectives. 

During the past year, Johnson & Johnson has opened 
two major plants on the West Coast, both near San 
Francisco—one at Menlo Park for surgical dressings and 
baby products, and a Personal Products Corporation 
plant as well as a new Ethicon Sutures Laboratory plant 
in Sunnyvale, Calif. 

In Chicago a major enlargement was made at the 
surgical dressings and baby products plant. In Chicopee, 
Georgia, a large bleaching mill is under construction and 
at Milltown, N. J., Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 
opened a new laboratory. At North Brunswick, N. J., 
Personal Products constructed a new laboratory. 





Robert W. Johnson 


Foreign plant construction ranged from a new plaster 
mill at Sam Jose dos Mados, Brazil, to plant enlarge- 
ments at Mexico City and a new research center at 
Montreal, Canada. 

In snite of the great expansion of Johnson & Johnson 
facilities during 1954. more is being planned for 1955. 
The 1955 program includes a new Ethicon Sutures office. 
laboratories, and production plant to be constructed in 
Bridgewater Township, N. J. Ortho Pharmaceutical Cor- 
poration will build a laboratory, office, and plant at 


Toronto, Canada, and additions to plant facilities in 
Montreal and England are planned. 

Johnson & Johnson, a New Jersey home-grown in- 
stitution, continues to add millions to the many states 
wherein its plants are now situated in capital invest- 
ment, increasing employment and prosperity. It is con- 
scious of its responsibilities to its employees for steady 
employment, high earnings, and ideal working condi- 
tions, and is ever vigilant in being a good citizen and a 
good neighbor. 


GALE F. JOHNSTON 


Vice Chairman of the Board, 
Mercantile Trust Ce., St. Louis, Mo. 

In the last quarter of 1954, industrial activity began 
to rise, thus ending the period of stability which char- 
acterized most of 1954. Since a normal seasonal recovery 
usually takes place in the last part of the year, business 
analysts were cautious about stating 
that the 1953-54 recession had ended. 
Although there were many signs of 
recovery, it was generally believed 
that it was too early to claim that 
this was a permanent recovery. 

The two major factors which led 
to the decline in industrial activity 
were inventory liquidation and the 
reduction in military expenditures. 
Business is probably close to the end 
of the long period of inventory 
liquidation and, therefore, this de- 
pressing factor has probably been 
eliminated. Military expenditures 
have also probably reached a stable “ ;, 
level, although at a rate somewhat Gale F. Johastes 
higher than had originally been 
anticipated. The irend of plant and equipment expendi- 
tures has been downward since last year, and prelimi- 
nary forcasts indicate that the slow contraction will 
continue in the early part of 1955. It is significant to 
note that the forces depressing business which domi- 
nated 1954 will be less significant in 1955. 

At the same time, business activity will be influenced 
by the continued expansion in construction expenditures. 
State and local governments are expected to increase 
their spending for new schools and highways, although 
their expansion may not offset the decrease anticipated 
in Federal expenditures. Under the impetus of the new 
Housing Act, residential construction is expected to rise 
above the level reached in 1954. While housing starts 
may not match the all-time record in 1950, 1955 should 
be another good year. 

Consumers have been increasing their expenditures 
for goods and services over the last year, and prelimi- 
nary surveys seem to indicate that they are relatively 
optimistic about the future. Expenditures for non- 
durable consumers’ goods show signs of increasing, and 
it can be expected that a further increase will take 
place in expenditures for services. At the present time, 
it is belived that the market for automobiles will be 
good in the coming year. Since a great part of the cur- 
rent recovery can be attributed to the current high rate 
of production in the automobile industry, trends in the 
sale of new automobiles should be watched carefully. 
If the volume of sales is not maintained, the economy 
will be subject to a depressing influence. 

Under these circumstances, the volume of bank loans 
is likely to fluctuate in a normal seasonal pattern. In- 
terest rates can be expected to remain relatively close 
to current levels since the monetary authorities are not 
likely to change existing monetary policies unless busi- 
ness expands or contracts sharply. The wholesale price 
level may show some tendency to decline as the result 
of lower agricultural prices, but the prices of consumers’ 
goods are likely to show little change. 

1955 is, therefore, likely to be a year of stability at 
a level slightly above or below the one reached in 1954. 
Businessmen would do well, however, to continue to 
watch developments in the international field because 
that situation continues to be explosive. 


DWIGHT P. JOYCE 
President, The Glidden Company 


The year 1955 promises to be more prosperous and 
vigorous for the basic industies in which The Glidden 


months 


Company is engaged than even the good 1i2 
which have just drawn to a close. 

A number of factors contribute to 
this belief, one of which is the steady 
improvement in the entire business 
Situation in the past three to four 
months. 

Glidden is sharing in this better- 
ment, as evidenced by the fact that 
operations for November and De- 
cember first two months of the 
company’s new fiscal year — have 
produced a satisfactory gain over 
the corresponding months of the 
previous year. 

3ased on projections for the in- 
dustries in which Glidden’s various 
manufacturing divisions operate, the 
improvement so far can be expected 
to continue through the current year. 

For example, the paint industry in which Glidden is 
an important factor, is set to produce and sell 6% more 
goods, in both unit and dollar volume, tian it did in 
1954. Volume of industrial paints, the laggards of last 
vear, has picked up smartly in line with he improvement 
in general business conditions. This trend is continuing. 


Continued on page 74 
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As We See It 


and large, the current mood 
is rather more than usually 
cheerful, tending to be more 
than usually confident of this 
year, and since elections are 
coming up next year about 
that period also. 

There is a fly or two in the 
ointment, to be sure. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that 
concern is growing about the 
degree in which the powers 
that be continue to force feed 
housing construction. Uneasi- 
ness is not allayed by the per- 
sistent tendency to make 
credit ‘mere and more avail- 
able to potential home owners 
on easier and easier terms. 
The cry of the humanists 
about the need for better 
housing is met with a re- 
minder that this is a very real 
world in which we live, and 
that to proceed arbitrarily to 
supply a theoretical need 
without reference to ability 
to pay for what is supplied is 
always a dangerous proced- 
ure, one which in the end can 
do, and often in the past has 
done more harm than good. 


The Stock Market 

The general behavior of the 
stock market in recent weeks 
has at times given rise to un- 
easiness, too. There is still 
some difference of opinion 
about the basic nature of re- 
cent events. There is no evi- 
dence of ‘‘absorption of undue 
amount of credit” as the poli- 
ticians are so likely to charge. 
In fact, the market is in ex- 
ceptional degree still a cash 
market. There have been re- 
ports of unwise degree of “‘in- 
and-out” speculative transac- 
tions by the rank and file— 
a situation never without its 
disturbing aspects—but facts 
on this subject are not plenti- 
ful or particularly enlighten- 
ing. Generally speaking, the 
worry concerns more the psy- 
chological effect of a boom 
and quite possible later crash 
in the market, and particu- 
larly what events such as 
those of recent weeks may 
bring in the way of “investi- 
gations” and possibly adverse 
jegislation in Washington. 

Another source of some un- 
easiness in certain quarters 
is the truly enormous flow of 
borrowcd funds into the cof- 
fers of state and local gov- 
ernments, particularly into 
the hands of various agencies 
which large develop- 
ments with the funds thus ac- 
quired and which are not in a 
position assure the 
vestor more than is obtained 
from the operation of the 


plan 


to in- 


projects in question. Many of 
these so-called revenue issues 


are for road building, bridge 
construction and the like. 
More often than not such of 
these facilities as have come 
into operation are exceeding 
expectations so far as revenue 
is concerned, but it is still 
much too soon to arrive at 
any settled judgment about 
these issues on the basis of 
actual experience. In any 
event, it is as much the vol- 
ume of these issues that are 
coming on the market as any- 
thing else which causes some 
eyebrows to rise. 

There is, however, another 
and different aspect of the 
current situation which gives 
us serious concern. The source 
of this uneasiness is found 
not in the outlook for a high 
rate of business activity in 
the months immediately 
ahead, or even in the next 
year or two. It rather grews 
out of reflections about the 
basic nature of the economic 
situation that has been cre- 
ated by all of our paternal- 
ism, not to say socialism, and 
which apparently is to be 
nursed along in much the 
same way for as long in the 
future as one may readily see. 
That is to say it is not the rel- 
atively nearby future but the 
longer term future which dis- 
turbs us. Some day or other 
the fiddler will have to be 
paid. Of that we are sure, 
and when that day comes our 
position may not be nearly so 
pleasant as most observers 
believe our current situation 


to be. 


Beneath the Surface 


Let us take a quick look 
beneath the surface of things. 
Thanks to the New Deal, 
World War II, the Fair Deal, 
and whatever sort of “deal” 
we have been having during 
the past two years, this coun- 
try has been and is still 
flooded with money or its 
equivalent. Interest rates 
have been driven down and 
held down for more than two 
decades. All this has resulted 
in drastic upward movements 
in prices and wages, but this 
basic inflation has not as yet, 
in our judgment, nearly spent 
itself. An indefinite continu- 
ation of the policy of trying 
to force business activity up 
by driving money and credit 
into the business stream un- 
der pressure can not in the 
end of fail to have effects not 
yet seen or not yet felt in 
full measure. 

Already this credit or 
monetary policy is 
pervasive enough. It 
sponsible 


proving 
is re- 


for a number of 
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conditions which are causing 
uneasiness even at a time 
when almost everybody 
agrees the immediate outlook 
is extraordinarily promising. 
It is at the bottom of the 
stock market developments 
which are a source of concern. 
Returns in the bond market 
are no longer adequate, and 
investors in large numbers 
have turned to the stock mar- 
ket. Such substantial and con- 
tinued buying could hardly 


fail to attract the rank and 
file, some of whom are per- 
suaded to take risks that are 
quite unsuitable. The end 
may be further adverse leg- 


islation. Abundant funds for 
the most speculative sort of 
home building are to be 
traced to this same source, of 
course. A good deal of the 
tremendous surge in public 
construction could carry on 
only in such a monetary sit- 
uation. 





Meanwhile this deceptive 
ease in the general situation 
tends to conceal] from view a 
good dea] that needs correc- 
tion. The full effects of a tax 


system which exults in soat- 
ing the rich do not come 
view. Various restrictions and 
other adverse actions of goy- 
ernment tend to escape atte” 
tion. These are the things 
which must cause concer”a 
even in the presence of wide- 
spread “prosperity.” 


LO 

















merican construction, with its constantly improv- 


ing tools and techniques, is progressively raising 


the economic standards of the Americas and of free countries 


around the world. 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN COMPANY, INC. 


Contractors and Engineers 


24 SUBSIDIARY CONSTRUCTION AND ENGINEERING 
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COMPANIES OPERATING IN 15 COUNTRIES 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY (principal subsidiary ) 
Including its three foreign subsidiaries 

















WHAT DOES RIP VAN WINKLE 
HAVE TO DO WITH 



















FINANCIAL REPORTING? 


Rip is the star of the eight mimute film presen- 


tation of General Mills’ 1954 Annual Report, 

“Mr. Winkle Returns.’ Representing a new 

technique of financial reporting, “Mr. Winkle 

Returns” was the feature of General Mills 1954 
HF Informal Regional Stockholders’ Meetings. It has 
* been made available to you without charge for 
: showing before your luncheon club. civic. or 

other groups. 

Address your inquiries to: 


Kulm Department 
General Mills. Ine. 

{00 Second Avenue South 
Minnea fu lis J. Minn, 
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At the same time, the building boom, a strong segment 
of the economy for the past two years, will continue its 
thrust to new records in 1955, with resultant benefits to 
paint producers and other suppliers. 6 

Estimates in November, 1954, indicate a U. S. popula- 
tion this year of 163,000,000 people, some 7,000,000 more 
than the August, 1953 estimates. These continued in- 
creases, superimposed on the fact that American families 
are living far better today than they did several years 
ago, offer strong potential for procucers of food products, 
among which Glidden is active through its Durkee 
Famous Foods Division. 

Some idea of the improvement in this field is found 
in recent official estimates that manufacturers of grocery 
store products will show an increase of 5% in sales at 
the wholesale level over their record 1954 volume, which 
was about 4% ahead of 1953. From present indications, 
Glidden’s volume for this division is expected to show 
a greater-than-5% gain. . | 

Glidden in recent years has been consolidating its 
already strong position in a number of industries, with- 
drawing from activities and products which were mmor 
in their overall importance and expanding into fields 
that show promise of producing a highly satisfactory 
return. 

It has also expanded its physical properties to take 
eare of anticipated growth in the food, chemicals-pig- 
ments-metals, naval stores and the chemurgy divisions, 
as well as in paints and varnishes. ; 

New facilities completed or under construction in 
Baltimore, Chicago, Toronto, Montreal and other plant 
locations will have a total value of over $16,000,000. The 
creation of additional manufacturing facilities are also 
planned for the current year, particularly for the paint 
division. A new paint plant is contemplated fer the Los 
Angeles area, with additions to otner facilities in stra- 
tegic marketing areas now unac! consideration. 

2Zesearch and development expenditures last year 
were the largest in Glidden history and we plan to ex- 
nand our research work stili further in the next 12 
months. 


R. C. KEMPER 


President, City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


President, Association of Reserve City Bankers 


The banking outlook is extremely good for the New 
Year. Banks generally finished 1954 with both deposits 
and earnings higher than 1953. After quite a downward 
trend in loans tne first nine months of the year, there 
was discussion of a lowering of the 
prime rate but, within the last two 
months, demand has increased in all 
directions and the present rate of 
interest to good borrowers seems 
secure. 

Banks generally have had to make 
many adjustments and remain ex- 
tremely flexible in their policies the 
past few years. Just a little over 18 
months ago, loan demand was large 
and the prime rate looked very 
secure at 344%. The new long term 
344% vovernment bonds were sell- 
ing at 99 and the longer term 2'%s 
at under 90. Yet, because of the 
large credit demand and government 
fiscal policies, few banks took ad- 
vantage of their investment opportunities which not only 
would have given them an excellent yield on the bonds 
purchased, but a handsome profit on the present market. 
Federal Reserve policy played an important role in this 
change. Their policy was changed from one of restraint 
to one of “active ease.” 

For the present, inflation seems to be checked -for 
the purchasing power of the dollar has varied less than 
one cent the past year. Consequently, living costs and 
overhead are becoming more stabilized which is a good 
thing for banks. A greater number of Americans are 
more dependent on a stable dollar everyday. Life insur- 
ance, Savings bonds, savings deposits and any other fixed 
income securities are attractive only where inflation is 
retarded. 

Bankers generally are rather of the opinion that real 
estate credit has been stretched to the limit with 30-year, 
low down payment government loans. Further breaking 
down of these terms might result in overbuilding and 
wholesale foreclosure. Consumer credit has also zoomed 
to huge proportions with easier terms and lower down 
payments. Because of discount houses and unusual con- 
ditions prevailing among automobile distributors, this 
tendency is being closely watched. Banks and finance 
companies generally are requiring satisfactory credit 
reports of borrowers and up to now, collections on all 
types of installment loans are quite prompt. There is no 
question but what consumer credit has helped mass 
production and mass consumption, thereby helping 
Stabilize the economy. 


R. C. Kemper 


Because of excellent Christmas retail business and a 
general lowering of inventories earlier in the year, credit 
demand for replenishment of stocks should be increas- 
ingly active. Then, there should be an added credit 
demand for the financing of waterworks, electrical 
plants, building of all types, including roads, public 
buildings, schools, hospitals and churches. The transpor- 
tation industry, including railroads, air lines, truck lines 
and pipe lines, will need a large amount of credit to 
finance their expanding needs. Many of the new prod- 
ucts resulting from research involve increased outlay 
by manufacturers, distributors and the consumer there- 
by increasing the demand for credit. Our population is 
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constantly seeking a better standard of living which will 
also stimulate the demand for credit in the New Year. 
Accelerated tax payments this year will also help in 
creating a credit backlog. 

In the fall of last year, money rates again changed 
direction in a modest way. Treasury Bill yields have 
increased from two-thirds of 1% to more than 1.30% 
recently and longer term governments have declined in 
price. 

With demand picking up, it looks good for loaning 
money in 1955. Many banks have taken advantage of 
the excellent demand for stocks to sell additional] shares 
in their institutions, thereby strengthening their posi- 
tion and increasing the bank’s loaning power. This 
should continue into the New Year. Mergers, which have 
been popular in the past, probably will continue as the 
trend seems to be toward larger institutions with greater 
ability to loan. With expanding population, high con- 
sumer income, the development of new industry sparked 
by increased research and the urge of the population to 
save, deposits of most banks should continue to increase 
in 1955 and banks should fare well in the New Year. 


HENRY J. KAISER 


President & Chairman of the Beard, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


There is every reason to expect a continuation of the 
present strong aluminum market. In addition to the 
generally expected stability of business conditions for 
1955, there exist certain special conditions of significance 
to the aluminum industry. 

Of first importance is aluminum’s 
complete availability. After several 
years of shortages and allocations in 
the face of growing demand, alumi- 
num became available last year to 
all users in any quantity and form 
to satisfy requirements of the largest 
mass production in@uStries. During 
the past three ..years, aluminum pri- 
mary production facilities in the 
United States have beer practically 
doubled. by 

Aluminum’s consistent economy in 
relation to other metals and its 
unique combination of properties are 
other factors contributing to its 
growing use. 

With an assured supply stimulating more active de- 
mand, there is every indication that the aluminum in- 
dustry stands today on the threshold of a new phase of 
growth. Assurance of adequate supply is the dynamic 
factor that will acceleratee further research and devel- 
opment, and this in turn will lead to new large-volume 
applications of aluminum. 

_ For Kaiser Aluminum, 1954 has been a year of con- 
tinuing expansion in metal capacity and mill fabricating 
facilities. During the year the Corporation completed 
final phases of a three-year $230,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram which raised its primary metal capacity to over 


800,000,000 pounds annually, or almost 30% of total U. S. 
primary aluminum capacity. 


Henry J. Kaiser 


In mill fabricating, the Corporation recently began 
production of aluminum forgings at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
At the Permanente foil plant a new high-speed foi] mill 
was placed in operation. This mill is capable of produc- 
ing foil up to 54 inches in width, and repregents a 50% 
increase in foil production capacity. 

Within the next few weeks we will begin construc- 
tion of still another rmhajor facility, a new sheet and foil 
rolling mill—the first completely new facility of this 
type to be built in the United States in the past several 
years—on the Ohio River at Ravenswood, West Virginia. 
When completed and in operatian in. 1956, this modern 
plant will enable the company to serve manufacturers 
in the middle western and eastern areas on an even 


more efficient basis and to keep pace with the growing 
markets for sheet and foil. , 


DONALD S. KENNEDY 
President, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company provides electric 
service to a population of approximately one million 
people in Oklahoma and Western Arkansas. The area 
served is an important part of the great Southwest, 

which is one of the strong growth 
areas in the nation. 

The general level of business in 
the territory during 1954 was good 
and the prospects for 1955 are very 
encouraging. Oklahoma City, which 
is near the center of our service 
area, ranked among the ten best 
business cities of the nation during 
1954. 


During 1954, 289 new commercial 
and industrial establishments, or dis- 
tribution agencies, located in the ter- 
ritory served by the Company and 
364 such firms expanded their facil- 
Donald S. Kennedy ities. Many diversified small indus- 

tries make up this healthy growth. 
It is anticipated that this growth trend will continue 
during 1955. , 


The company’s construction expenditures for 1954 
amounted to $20 million. The budget for 1955. id $31 
million.. Generating facilities under construction aggre- 








gate 285,000 kw, which compares with 456,000 kw now 
in service. The budget also includes 138 miles of 161,000 
volt transmission lines and related facilities. 

The Company forecasts an increase of 10% in reve- 
nues for 1955 over 1954. Home building continues strong 
in the area and we expect to gain 8,000 new customers 
during 1955, which is the same as the increase last year. 
The Company now serves 305,000 customers. 


JAMES M. KENNEDY 


Chairman & Chief Executive Officer, Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated 


If there is an extended period of labor peace in the 
copper mining, smelting and refining plants, 1955 should 
be an excellent year for this country’s copper and brass 
rolling mill industry. Most of the leading industries 
which specify copper as a basic ma- 
terial for a variety of uses — such 
as the automotive, construction and 
electric power industries—are ex- 
pecting a boom year. This means 
that demand for copper will continue 
strong. Granted an absence of strikes, 
the supply of copper will be more 
than equal to meet this demand. 

Even during 1954— when strikes 
here and in Chile placed a severe 
strain on fabricators—there was suf- 
ficient copper to satisfy the needs of 
all end-users. Throughout 1955 the 
supply will be steadily stepped up. 

New American copper mines are 
expected to add approximately 150.- 
000 tons of raw copper annually to 
the doméstic production before the end of the year and 
the supply of foreign copper also is improving. In Chile, 
the output is expanding while in Canada a recent an- 
nouncement indicates that attainment in the near future 
of full capacity rate by a new project will put the output 
of that unit on a par with the largest new copper pro- 
ducer slated to come into production this year in the 
United States. 

In view of these facts, it is plainly evident that, bar- 
ring strikes of long duration, there will be an abundance 
of copper availabie in 1955 and in the years ahead. 

Production plans for automobiles, for which our indus- 
try supplies much copper for raaiators, ignition systems 
and other parts as well as brass for automotive trim, 
hub caps and decorative applications, are a major source 
of encouragement to copper and brass fabricators. The 
introduction of many attractive new models seems likely 
to boost 1955 car sales 10% over 1954, to 5.7 million 
units. thus making 1955 one of the automotive industry’s 
best years. 

Equally encouraging are the predictions of an even 
greater construction boom in the new year than last 
vear. It is indicated that residential building will set 
the pace as a partial result of the Housing Act of 1954. 
Estimates are for a total of 1,300,000 housing starts in 
1955 as compared with the expected total of 1,180,000 
starts in 1954 and the 1,100,000 in 1953. This will! repre- 
sent an increase of about $1.5 billion in 1955 residential 
building. 

And the actual residential building market in the new 
year should be even bigger in terms of quality material 
requirements than the number of housing starts would 
indicate. This results from the fact that there has been 
a marked shift toward quality in the demand for living 
space—-from the basic shelter needs of the small post- 
war family to the requirement of greater conveniences 
for the larger families of 1955. Also the building boom 
can be expected to sustain the demand for builder’s 
hardware, fixtures, and for the many types of electrical 
appliances and equipment varying from electric toasters, 
ranges and washing machines to central air conditioning 
units, all of which make use of copper or brass. 

Continuing heavy demand for commercial and public 
construction, including schools and other public build- 
ings, shopping centers for expanding suburban com- 
munities, and greatly increased appropriations for roads, 
should all play a part in sending the total new construc- 
tion activity in 1955 to the $39.5 billion level as com- 
pared with the record $37 billion anticipated in 1954, and 
the total of $35.2 billion in 1953. 


Another important copper and brass consumer, the 
electric power industry, also is expected to increase its 
production in 1955 to some 500 billion kwh., which will 
be 30 billion kwh. above 1954. Furthermore, capital ex- 
pansion programs by gas and electric utilities should be 
sustained near the 1954 level which will cause continu- 
ing demand by the industry for many types of mo- 
tors, generators, switchboards and other heavy electrical 
equipment. . 

The economic health of the copper and brass rolling 
mill industry is obviously tied in closely with general 
business conditions. Judging from the present outlook 
in. important industrial and building markets and from 
an analysis of the major components of the Gross Na- 
tional Product, an increase in total business activity can 
be looked for in 1955. The Gross National Product may 
rise from an estimated level of about $356 billion for 
1954 to about $365 billion in 1955, which would mean a 
return to the peak level reached in 1953. In fact, there 
have been predictions from economic authorities that 
the 1955 Gross National Product may even exceed the 
record set in 1953 and reach $370 billion. 





James M. Kennedy 
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RAYMOND KOONTZ 
President, Diebold Incorporated 


Diebold, Incorporated, is engaged in the manufacture 
of a wide line of office systems equipment and record 
protection equipment. We are also the largest manufac- 


turer of bank protective equipment, including bank 
vaults, safe deposit boxes, tellers’ 
protective equipment and burglar 
alarm equipment. 

We are expecting a very active 
year in new bank construction. This 
is brougnt about by the extension 
of branch banks into the new shop- 
ping centers being constructed. 
Wherever State Banking regulations 
permit, there is inevitably a new 
branch bank erected, wherever a 
new shopping center is established. 

We introduced a radically new 
design in bank vault doors in the 
year 1954. This design was extremely 
well received and resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in business for our 
company. We also expect a contin- 
uance of the trend to drive-in banking. 

Nineteen fifty-four was a highly competitive year in 
the office equipment industry. During 1954 we intro- 
duced several new products in the field of filing devices 
including a Super Elevator File designed to house large 
quantities of card records in small floor areas. This 


insurance 





Raymond C. Koontz 


product has been well received 


by banks, 
companies, utilities and governmental agencies, where 
there is a need for such a device. We expect these new 
products to substantially improve our business in 1955. 

Business in our field is extremely competitive and the 
We 
have found, however, that where we can demonstrate 


customer is inclined to buy extremely carefully. 


user advantages and savings to the customer through 
the use of our equipment, he does have the money to 


buy and that he will buy. In other words, intelligent 
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FRED LAZARUS, Jr. 
President, Federated Department Stores, Inc. 


We believe that the sales of U. S. department stores 
in the Spring of 1955 will show a substantial gain over 
the Spring of 1954 and will even make a slight gain 
over the Spring of 1953, the period before the recent 
recession started. We probably will 
not only make up the ground lost 
in the recession but will begin mov- 
ing forward again in both dollars 
and units. 

This certainly would be an accept- 
able result if the potential manufac- 
turing capacity of the U. S. had not 
been substantially increased by the 
enlarged plant and by increased 
labor population. If we are to keep 
up our standard of living or increase 
it, the gains would need to be more 
substantial than we estimate. 


Increased Capacity Will Present 
Inflation 


This increase in sales should be 





Fred Lazarus, Jr. 

accomplished without price inflation, as a result of the 
greatly increased manufacturing plant capacity. Just a 
few examples of this increased capacity would include 
autos, steel, household appliances, petroleum, chemicals, 


electronics and textiles. The competition to move the 
products of these enlarged capacities will serve to pre- 
vent inflation, and will ensure adequate supplies of 
goods and prompt delivery in practically all the lines 
that we sell. 
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Along with this increased competition at the manufac- 
turing level, there will be intensified competition in dis- 
tribution as each of several forms of retailing strives 
to increase its efficiency and its share of the consumer 
market. 


Key to Higher Living Standards 


Improvement in the standard of living will not come 
automatically. There is an important function that 
effective distribution can play in analyzing consumer 
demand, and in providing helpful information to the 
consumer. 

The potential demand is there for all sorts of goods 
and services, existing and new. There is a great reward 
for those retail agencies that can interpret this demand 
and promptly bring the desired goods and services to 
the consumer. 


Advantages of Conservative Inventory Policy 

One danger to continued high employment and to 
stable prices would be in over-accumulation of inven- 
tories. We have gone through a period of bringing in- 
ventories down. There is no need or no advantage in 
turning about and piling them up again. 

It has been traditional with retailers that we get 
excited or depressed inventory-wise because of small 
changes in our sales figures. 

The increased factory capacity now has eliminated 
shortages and makes reasonably prompt delivery pos- 
sible. Under these conditions of quick replenishment, a 
retailer can continue to operate on conservative stocks 
and have all the advantages of stock continuously fresh. 


Continued on page 76 
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Continued from page 75 
DONALD S. LESLIE 


President & General Manager, Hammermill Paper Co. 

The prospects for a good year in 1955 for the pulp, 
paper and paperboard industry are excellent. 

The industry in 1954 again demonstrated its inherent 
stability and enjoyed a highly satisfactory year as mills 
operated at a high rate of capacity 
to produce approximately 26,400,000 
tons of paper and paperboard, de- 
spite the fact that the national econ- 
omy experienced a slight set-back as 
industrial production decreased by 
about 7%. This was within three- 
tenths of 1% of the all-time high 
production of 26,459,000 tons 
achieved in 1953. The indicated de- 
crease from the 1953 level was due 
chiefly to the fact that the output of 
paperboard, despite a strong recov- 
ery in the latter part of the year, 
was about 3% less than in 1953. The 
manufacture of paper, as _ distin- 
guished from paperboard, was about 
1.5% more than in 1953, as the ton- 
nave of tissue paper and newsprint rose by about 47% 
and 9%. respectively, and the tonnage of other papers 
produced approximated that of 1953. 

The production of wood pulp, notwithstanding a slight 
decrease in the rate of consumption by domestic paper 
and board mills, continued to advance in 1954 as a 
record-breaking 18,000,000 tons were manufactured. 

It is noteworthy that one of the important factors in 
the indicated stability achieved this past year was a 
sharp increase in the exports of wood pulp and a smaller 
increase in exports of paper and paperboard, reflecting 
not only a growing interest by the industry in world 
markets, but also the fact that with improving economic 
conditions abroad opportunities for the development of 
foreign markets have increased. Thus, wood pulp ex- 
ports, which in 1953 amounted to 162,000 tons, are ex- 
pected to rise to about 400,000 tons this year. Further, 
reflecting the growing extent of integration on the part 
of mills in this country and the tendency of the manage- 
ment of non-integrated mills to rely more upon North 
American sources of supply, imports of pulp from over- 
seus are of decreasing importance to the United States 
-ousumers. As a result in 1954, for the first time, United 
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States imports of pulp from North America will exceed 
the volume imported from Europe. While the gain in ex- 
ports of paper and paperboard is not so striking, it is, 
nevertheless, significant that they will for the year 
approximate 600,000 tons, 30% more than in 1953. Con- 
sidering these two items together, they are a further 
indication of the growing extent to which the world 
must look to this country and to Canada to meet its 
growing requirements for paper-making fiber and, per- 
haps to a lesser degree, for paper and paperboard. 

In 1955 the paper industry, having so successfully 
negotiated the recession of last year, should experience 
another satisfactory year if the general recovery so 
widely predicted is experienced. In that event it seems 
reasonable to assume that the steady growth of the in- 
dustry will continue and that the production of all 
grades of paper and paperboard will be stimulated 
causing Output for the year to exceed the record pro- 
duction of 1953. 


ELMER L. LINDSETH 
President, The Cleveland Electric Uluminating Co. 

Cleveland-Northeast Ohio, as the rest of the nation, 
anticipates the general level of business in 1955 to climb 
above that in the year just past. 

Power consumption, one of the most sensitive indices 
of economic conditions generally, 
provides significant clews as to what 
we can expect during the present 
year. 

Power production by the Illumfi- 
nating Company set new records at 
the close of 1954. That, and the $200 
million in industrial expansion in- 
vested or committed for investment 
in Northeast Ohio during the year, 
are good indicators of a vigorous 
year ahead. 

Competition, of course, will be 
keener everywhere. With somewhat 
less new plant construction, but with 
concentrate effort directed toward 
plant modernization, we in Northeast 
Ohio expect to meet that stepped-up 
competition head-on. 


Elmer L. Lindseth 


More tavorable opportunities from accelerated depre- 
ciation through new provisions in the revised Internal 
Revenue Code should provide ample encouragement to 
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industry to remodel and expand their old facilities, as 
well as to build new plants. 

More than $2 billion has been invested in Northeast 
Ohio’s postwar industrial empire. The number of people 
employed in Greater Cleveland reached 637,000 last year, 
and 1955 should witness continuing high-level employ- 
ment. 

Continued large-scale commercial development has 
kept pace with the growth of the chemical. automotive 
steel, and allied industries in Northeast Ohio. More 
than $110 million was invested in this type of expansion 
last year, with $15 million of that total invested in shop- 
ping centers alone. 

Some 18,000 dwelling units were completed in North- 
east Ohio during 1954, as this area’s rate of home con- 
struction continued to outpace the national average. 
Nearly 19,000 new units are planned for this year. 

Steel sources foresee national production gains in 
1955 of 10 to 20% over 1954’s level. Steel producers 
here expect their share of these gains. 

Great activity can be expected to continue along 
Northeast Ohio’s “Chemical Shore,” rapidly becoming 
one of the nation’s largest chemical industry concentra- 
tions. The latest link in the chemical chain along Lake 
Erie—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation’s proposed 
titanium reduction plant at Ahtabula, Ohio—is typical 
of the region’s continuing attraction in virtually every 
field. 

In order to better serve the rapidly expanding indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential needs of the area, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, like other 
investor-owned electric light and power companies 
throughout the nation, is vigorously pursuing the greatest 
expansion in its history. 

With $238 million already spent on new construction 
and expansion of service facilities since the end of World 
War II, the Illuminating Company has planned addi- 
tional expenditures of $160 million over the next five 
years, including $35 million for 1955. 

An additional 208,000-kilowatt turbogenerator is being 
installed this year at our Eastlake power plant. Com- 
pletion of this unit will bring the new plant's operating 
capacity to 628,000 kilowatts, and system-wide operating 
capacity to 1,772,000 kilowatts. 

One of the most favorable factors in Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio’s future, of course, is the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, scheduled to be ready for ocean-going vessels 
in 1959. Accessibility to the world’s principal sources of 
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We serve the saving needs of over 353,500 depositors. A record 
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ation is a leading producer of 
technical ceramics, especially fer- 
rites and steatites for the elec- 


aie tronics industry. The company also 


manufactures acidproof stoneware 
eS for the chemical industry. 


e 4 Form DeWitt Inv. Co. 
; WILMINGTON, Del. — DeWitt 
Sioa Investment Company is conduct- 
; ing a securities business from of- 
fices at 910 West Street. Paul K. 
om Guthrie is a principal of the firm. 


me , Edward Ealey Opens 

; (Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 

- MODESTO, Calif. — Edward 
Ealey is conducting an investment 
business from offices at 10235 
Eleventh Street. 


r Porter, Stacy Co. Formed 


HOUSTON, Tex. — Porter, 
Stacy & Company has been form- 
ed with offices in the West Build- 
ing to engage in the securities 
business. Andrew C. Porter is a 
principal of the firm. 
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raw materials, added to an already excellent combina- 
tion of geographical advantages, will greatly strengthen 
the area’s claim to the title, “The Best Location in the 
Nation.” 


AUGUSTUS C. LONG 


President, The Texas Company 


Capital expenditures by The Texas Company in 1954 
exceeded $300 million and during 1955 will remain at 
that high level. 

During the past year considerable emphasis has been 
placed on upgrading of refined 
products, through construction of 
catalytic reforming and alkylation 
units, and the company expended a 
record budget of more than $80 
million for these purposes. In 
1955, increased proportions of the 
capital budget will be spent on pro- 
ducing, marketing and research ac- 
tivities. 

Approximately 60% of these 
funds will be expended on produc- 
ing facilities and a “substantial in- 
crease” will be made in the amount 
devoted to the company’s expanded 
research program. These expendi- 
tures are being made to meet in- 
tensifying competition and growing 
demand. Use of petroleum products in the United States 
during 1955 will increase from 4 to 5%, compared with 
the 1'2% increase between 1953 and 1954. Consumption 
of gasoline should rise by about 3% with kerosene use 
rising from 6 to 7%, distillates 9%, and residual prod- 
ucts 2%. 

Foreign demand in all areas of the free world will 
increase by about 9% in 1955. Representing about 
450,000 barrels per day, this dynamic increase in de- 
mand should permit obsorption of the new Iranian 
output in world markets with little difficulty. 

One of the most important problems facing the United 
States oil industry in 1955 concerns Federal control 
of natural gas production, a condition arising from last 
year’s Supreme Court ruling in the Phillips case. An 
amendment to the Natural Gas Act removing Federal 
control] of production is urgently needed. 


DAVID L. LUKE, Jr. 
President, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Although many people thought that the year 1954 
might be a difficult one, the economy of the country 
seems to have stood off the threats 
of a decline and seems now to pro- 
vide a healthy foundation for the 
beginning of 1955. 

In spite of the various economic 
adjustments of 1954, statistics would 
indicate that the paper industry 
suffered a decline in volume of 
about % of 1%. This is to say that 
the underlying growth factors of 
the paper industry proved to be 
almost as strong as the negative 
forces operating within the economy. 

Since I believe that 1955 will be 
a year of moderate recovery from 
moderate economic decline, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the paper 
industry in 1955 will benefit not 
only from the increasing strength of the economy at 
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large, but as well from its own continuing potential 
for growth. 


H. E. MacDONALD 


President, Household Finance Corporation 


During 1954, Household Finance Corporation has 
moved forward in providing services to more customers. 
During the year we opened 43 new offices and now 
serve the people of 435 cities in 31 states and all prov- 
inces of Canada. At the end of 1954 
there were about 1,400,000 accounts 
on our books, totaling over $385,000,- 
000, an increase of over 6% during 
the year. 

This record—despite the somewhat 
lower level of business generally 
throughout the two countries—can 
be attributed to the increased public 
recognition of the advantages of the 
constructive use of credit; and em- 
ployees who have sought aggres- 
sively to serve the consumer better. 

The year was not without its 
problems for all segments of the 
consumer cerdit industry. It saw re- 
stricted employment and some un- 
employment in many locations, and 
the virtual elimination of overtime;; nevertheless, de- 
linquency has been controlled and uncollectible accounts 
have been kept within reasonable bounds. This favorable 
result was possible only because our staff applied “sound 
fundamentals” in appraising loan applications and in 
counselling customers and potential borrowers. 

During 1955 we expect to open new offices wherever 
favorable opportunities to do so exist, and to modernize 
and relocate offices to serve the public more effectively. 
By continued careful selection and training of personnel, 
we hope to continue to help our customers to use their 
credit wisely. 

Household Finance Corporation serves the public 
primarily under the provisions of the small loan laws, 
originally recommended by the Russell Sage Foundation 
almost 40 years ago in order to provide consumers with 
adequate credit at reasonable rates of charge. These laws 
generally provide for the licensing of lenders after a 
strict examination of fitness, character and financial 
capability and provide for continuous supervision of 
such licensees. 


The test of time has demonstrated that the legitimate 
cash loan needs of families can be fully served only in 
states having an effective small loan law. Such laws 
now exist in two-thirds of the states and throughout 
Canada. In five states (Arkansas, Kansas, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Carolina) there is no effective 
regulation of loans made to consumers. In seven states 
(Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Texas) and in the District of Colum- 
bia, and small loan laws which exist are . seriously 
defective and fail to provide adequate service at reason- 
able rates. In states without effective small loan laws, 
loan sharks — levying unconscionable charges exist 
alongside of banks and credit unions, which serve only 
a portion of the needs of the consumer public. 

It is to be hoped that those states will provide legisla- 
tion to give their citizens the benefits of the services of 
consumer finance companies regulated in the public in- 
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terest. It is also hoped that the trend of recent years 
towards increasing the maximum amounts of loans sub- 
ject to state regulation will continue. This will permit 
a more adequate service to consumers and will provide 
regulation in the public interest of loans in larger 
amounts. 


W. C. Mac FARLANE 


President, Minneapolis-Moline Company 


During the past year we have been able to achieve 
stability in our company, and the prospect is for gradual 
and continuous upward progress. Our industry, of course, 
is greatly dependent on adequate moisture throughout 
al! agricultural sections. Moisture 
conditions in the upper Midwest 
promise to be satisfactory in 1955, 
but there are several areas in the 
balance of the country that will have 
to improve for business to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. There was defi- 
nite improvement in export business 
in 1954, and we look for this to con- 
tinue up in 1955. 

We are therefore cautiously opti- 
mistic for the farm-equipment busi- 
ness in 1955. We believe prospects 
for the future years are good, for we 
feel confident that most farmers who 
have enjoyed good crops in the past 
several years have cash reserves and 
good credit ratings. As acute busi- 
nessmen, like the industrialists, they will need cost- 
reducing equipment of good quality that will produce, 
in a more comfortable and convenient manner, the food 
and fiber needed by an ever-growing population. 

The general business picture looks good, with an up- 
ward trend, which should have a continuing beneficial 
effect on the economy. 

Our industry is subject to mother nature’s idiosyn- 
cracies. She alone can determine where Hazel or Fanny 
may strike; what rivers are going to overflow their 
banks; where we will have drouth or insect infestations 
and such things as rust—or what might be stated as 
conditions unfavorable to the planting, growing, and 
harvesting of crops. Now, on top of everything else, we 
have politics to contend with—and what Uncle Sam is 
going to do or not going to do for our customer, the 
farmer, in the way of subsidies or restrictions. At this 
time we are manufacturing harvesting machinery for 
the 1955 harvest season, for crops that have not yet been 
planted. This gives you an idea of how difficult it is to 
guestimate and plan production for this or any year that 
lies ahead. If we build too much, and conditions are 
adverse, we carry over excessive inventory. If we plan 
too little, we spend our money for sales expense on 
merchandise that is not available when delivery time 
comes. In spite of the foregoing, however, I am cau- 
tiously optimistic for our industry this year, but less 
cautiously optimistic for our company. 

For the long-term outlook, I am optimistic—period. 
Population is constantly increasing, and arable lands 
are not increasing in proportion. The farmer, the same 
as the industrialist, must use the very latest cost-reduc- 
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ing machinery to produce the greatest number of man 
units per day that are possible under his operations. 

Our export business showed a substantial increase last 
year over the preceding one, and we expect a substantial 
increase this coming year. We have increased our per- 
sonnel. and bookings for the first few months of this 
year are very encouraging compared with the same 
period last year. We have recently undertaken a farm- 
machinery manufacturing project in Ankara, Turkey, 
where we are to furnish the technical and manufactur- 
ing know how. We expect this business to become prof- 
itable as they get into full scale production. 

Our November and December business shows an im- 
provement over November and December of last year. 

In summing up then, we believe that 1955 prospects 
warrant us in being optimistic. 


G. L. MacGREGOR 
President, Texas Utilities Company 

The Texas Utilities System, comprised of Dallas Power 
& Light Company, Texas Electric Service Company, and 
Texas Power & Light Company, supplies electric service 
to a third of the people of Texas In an area covering 
about 73,000 square miles in the northern, eastern and 
western parts of the State. Included in this service 
area are the cities of Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco, Wichita 
Falls, Tyler, Odessa and about 25 other cities exceeding 
10,000 population. The Dallas-Fort Worth Area has the 
greatest concentration of population, of both general and 
industrial employment, and of purchasing power in the 
System area. Population of this two-county area has 
increased about one-fourth in the past four years. 

The service area’s economy is based on agriculture, 
cattle, oil, commerce and industry. Very rapid develop- 
ment has accurred since the end of World War Il. All 
segments of the economy have made great progress and 
the System’s revenues are currently 42% from residential 
customers, 30% irom commercial customers and 28% 
from industrial and other customers. 

Although the whole service area has not experienced 
the same degree of development that has occurred in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area, nevertheless, the past eight 
years have exceeded any earlier period in progress and 
expansion, .Demand for electric service has trebled since 
1946 and the System companies have invested in excess 
of $380,000,000 in new facilities in the post-War II period. 
Planning of construction is necessarily based to a consid- 
erable degree on the trends indicated by the immediate 
past, tempered by indications of what may be expected in 
the near future. Scheduled additions tothe System’s gen- 
erating capacity total approximately 700,000 kilowatts in 
the next three years, an increase of about 40% over 
present capacity. Construction expenditures are esti- 
mated at $56,000,000 in 1955 and $60,000,000 in 1956. 

We are confident that, in the absence of some serious 
reversal in the trend of our economy not presently dis- 
cernible, business activity and population will continue 
to increase in the System service area. Our plans for 
future expansion are based on this outlook. 


L. S. MACKERSY 
President, Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 

For the first time in a generation we are living in 
a world where no shooting war is being waged. Beyond 
the fact that we are living in a world at peace even 
though that peace seer _ at times somewhat strained, 
that fact that we have come through 
1954 without any major interna- 
tional catastrophe, is in itself highly 
encouraging. 

The great European fear that eco- 
nomic disaster would befall other 
countries if there should be an 
American recession has been proven 
false. In fact that American recession 
has produced hardly a ripple on the 
surface of European prosperity and 
the threat of serious depression 
which seemed to hang over this 
continent a year ago has also been 
dissipated. 

The great postwar expansion, in 
Canada at any rate, has not yet run 
its course and a large part of our 
resources of raw materials and power are still unused. 
The development of these resources should encourage 
the high level of investment on which Canadian pros- 





L. S. Mackersy, M. C. 


, perity and growth will depend. 


Though fears of depression have been dissipated and 
the possibilities of renewed advance are good, the inter- 
ruption in the postwar rise in the volume of industrial 
production is nevertheless substantial and the decline in 
total demand which has brought this about is evident 
in all the main types of spending but one. In Canada 
private investment, government spending on goods and 
services, export demand, have all tended downward. 
Investment in inventories has shown an especially sharp 
decline. Fortunately, the largest element in demand, 
consumer spending, has not only been maintained, it has 
actually risen to a postwar peak. 

The loss of employment in Canada through a fall in 
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production is most noticeable in the industrial sector of 
the economy and were we to rest content with the 
present levels of production, high as they are in terms 
of all previous experience, this sort of unemployment, 
some of which is caused through natural growth of the 
labor force, could soon become serious. Expansion is 
therefore essential to the economic health of Canada 
and it is to be hoped that policy will be directed to that 
end despite any employment difficulties in particular 
regions or industries. It is especially important that the 
immigration of skilled workmen should still be en- 
couraged if the full possibilities of our Canadian re- 
source development program are to be realized. 

This program of development is still being financed 
to an important degree by the inflow of capital from the 
United States and Europe for direct investment. Much 
the most important element in the capital inflow in the 
last quarter of 1953 and the first two of 1954 has been 
the heavy sales of new Canadian securities in New York 
induced by the lower level of interest rates there. In 
these three quarters, sales of new issues of Canadian 
securities abroad totaled $374 million, whereas direct 
investment reached a total of $303 million. In this period 
it was Canadian decisions as to the market in which 
securities were to be sold which were the major factor 
in the Canadian dollar’s strength rather than the Ameri- 
can investment decisions sometimes thought respon- 
sible for it 

For some time past our payments for imports have 
fallen faster than our receipts for exports in Canada 
and the decline in imports can be related to the sharp 
reduction in farmers’ spending for machinery and to 
the end of inventory accumulation. That the recent de- 
cline in imports occurred while consumption in Canada 
was reaching new postwar peaks is worthy of note as 
Canadian producers must now be getting a larger share 
of the domestic market than was the case when the level 
of.imports was higher. 

The fall of Canadian total exports over the past year 
is due mainly to the great decline in wheat exports from 
the very high levels of 1952 and 1953. Other exports 
show no clear trend; declines in our exports of steel, 
automobiles and electrical apparatus were offset by high 
exports of pulp, paper, lumber and non-ferrous metals. 
With the decline of production in the United States, 
our exports to that market have fallen but the adverse 
effects that this might be expected to exert on our forest 
products and mining industries have been avoided by 
increased sales in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

To raise the question of the future of the export trade 
is to go at once to the basic problem of Canada’s eco- 
nomic future. The high level of investment. by. private 
business is a main sustaining factor in Canadian pros- 
perity ‘and these investments are being made in anticipa- 
tion of expanding markets to come and as long as the 
Canadian prosperity continues, more goods of course 
will be sold in the home market. 

Our fortunes for many years ahead must depend on 
our getting a good share of a growing volume in world 
trade. Whether world trade is to develop, along with 
world productive capacity, and whether our exporters 
are to gain access to world markets without discrimina- 
tion are therefore fundamental questions for Canada. 

During the postwar years Canadian industry has ex- 
panded phenomenally. Within its borders, Canada has 
an abundant supply of most of the raw materials re- 
quired by other countries in the Western hemisphere 
and the growth of the mining industry in Canada must 
perforce continue. Ore is now being shipped, much of it 
refined, from the Quebec-Labrador Iron; Ore develop- 
ment which represents one of the truly great achieve- 
ments of this century and other great mineral develop- 
ments are expanding in Northern Ontario and in West- 
ern Canada. Canada giant mining industry can be 
considered as the backbone of our country in peace and 
in war and forges ahead under vigorous leadership and 
it is responsible for much of the wealth and security 
of the nation in this atomic age and to the standard 
of living of every Canadian. 

The petroleum industry continues to make notable 
progress and its contribution to our economy is of the 
highest order. New discoveries and expansion of estab- 
lished fields throughout Alberta are promising and de- 
velopments in Saskatshewan and.Manitoba have shown 
healthy progress during the year with.a marked increase 
in production. Natural gas preduction. has: also increased 
and the solving of this industry’s complex marketing 
and pipeline expansion problems, :comtinue to receive 
active study. 

What will unquestionably be one of the greatest 
projects of our time was finally commenced last August 
with the turning of the sods for the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power Project. There have also; been many 
important power projects completed during the past year 
in every Province of this great country. 

While it is always difficult to specify the types of 
spending which will bring recovery from even a minor 
recession, it is very hard to see anything but expansion 
ahead for Canada. Technical change and population 
growth together, demand an investment program in 
North America which should not only fully occupy our 
present productive capacity in Canada but call for its 
great expansion. The impact of these factors on Canada 
is bound to be particularly stimulating, especially. if 
present upward trends in American business continue 
and world trade is freed of the restrictions which still 
check its growth. 





SIDNEY MAESTRE 


Chairman of the Board, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

At the beginning of 1955, business activity was rising 
slightly and the sentiment of businessmen was consider- 
ably more optimistic than it was at the start of 1954. 
It is not certain, however. to what extent the present 
recovery in industrial activity is a 
permanent one and to what extent 
it is temporary based upon a normal 
seasonal increase accentuated by the 
somewhat earlier introduction of 
new models of automobiles. That 
business sentiment is optimistic is 
reflected by the various polls of 
businessmen, and their optimism is 
reinforced by the somewhat more 
cautious statements of many econo- 
mists. 

In a period when the economy is 
as eveniy balanced as it has been 
over the last year, business senti- 
ment is an important factor in in- 
fluencing the future trend of indus- 
trial activity. At the present time 
the feeling of optimism is giving a firm tone to expecta- 
tions about the business outlook. This optimism is not 
based upon wishful thinking because it is clear that 
construction activity, apart frorn inwustrial construction, 
in the next year will be at an all-time high, and this 
will provide an important prop to economic activity. 
State and local governmental expenditures are expected 
to rise and residential builcers in this area, as well as 
elsewhere in the United States, are planning to maintain 
a high level of activity next year. 

It is somewhat more difficult to predict the behavior 
of consumers. Throughout most of last year; they were 
sufficiently confident of the future that they tended to 
spend a larger amount of t*eir disposable personal in- 
come. The increased expenditures were concentrated in 
the purchases of non-durable goods and services. It is 
possible that consumers will spend large amounts this 
year for the purchase of automobiles and home appli- 
ances. At the present time they appear to be relatively 
confident of the future. 

It would be a mistake, however, to expect that the 
current recovery in. industrial activity will carry busi- 
ness activity to extremely high levels since there still 
remain unfavorable factors present in the economy. 
Surveys show that plant and equipment expenditures 
by business.enterprise are expected to continue to ide- 
cline in 1955 and the level of Federal spending is also 
expected to fall further. It is also anticipated that farm 
income will again fall to a lower level. Inventory liq- 
uidation was responsible in the last year for a large part 
of the decline in industrial activity and, while there is 
little expectation that a period of inventory accumula- 
tion is under way, it is believed that businessmen have 
reduced their inventories to satisfactory levels. Conse- 
quently, the depressing effect of inventory liquidation 
is not likely to be a factor in 1955. 

If business activity follows the pattern outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs, it is probable that bank loans and 
investments will be relatively stable apart from seasonal 
changes. There is some possibility that the seasonal 
fluctuations in loans will be somewhat less than normal. 
Interest rates in the long- and short-term markets 
should, therefore, remain almost unchanged from current 
levels. It is unlikely that they will fall further. 

Nineteen fifty-five, therefore, is likely to be another 
year of relatively stable business activity. If either an 
upturn or a downturn occurs, it is likely to be of modest 
proportions. There is a tendency to expect that move- 
ments in business activity will be both sudden and sharp, 
but it is well to remember at this time that generally 
such movements are relatively slow. The internatianal 
situation appears less critical now than for the past 
several years, but it would be incorrect to assume that 
“peaceful co-existence” is any more than a policy ex- 
pedient to the present moment. 


GEORGE P. MacNICHOL, Jr. 


President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
The flat glass industry faces 1955 with confidence. 
Our company’s glass sales for 1954 will run 
ahead of the record-breaking 1953. 
the last months of the year and customer 
schedules were high, providing a 
flying start for the new year. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has completed 
a three-year expansion program 
which has required a capital invest- 
ment of nearly $40,000,000, with 
emphasis on increased production in 
its plate and safety glass plants. 
Tremendous gains in demand for 
glass due in part to the larger use 
of glass in homes, schools, hospitals, 
offices and similar structures as well 
as in motor cars, coupled with ex- 
panding volume of units in both 
building and automotive industry, 
are being reflected in the growing 
volume of orders. 

We are meeting this situation now 
by (1) obtaining full output from all plants, including 
new facilities put into production in the last few 
menths’, and (2) by providing for a $25,000,000 expan- 
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Orders 


siderably 
booked in 


G. P. MacNichol, Jr. 


sion ef plate glass capacity in 1955. 
During the early part of 1954, importations of window 
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still further the totals now esti- 


cations of atomic energy. The 
mated for these years. 


dollar value of our stockpile of 


: Sane: Expenditures strategic materials is expected to 
— {in billions) reach 78% of the minimum ob- 
1952_--------_-_--__- $65.4 jective, compared with 58% in 
1953 _ _ ~~ ----------.. 743 1954. 
Baws: a Jan. 77.9 International Affairs and Fi- 
ina... 678 nance — Our international pro- 
1955 estimated 635 grams are closely related to na- 
1956 estimated _______ 62.4 tional security. The conduct of 


our foreign affairs is crucial in 
preserving peace. We have 
materially contributed to the 
strengthening of friendly nations 
through the economic aspects of 
the mutual security program. 
Continuation of such assistance is 
urgently needed for some coun- 
tries. Net expenditutes for in- 
ternational affairs and finance are 
estimated to be $1.3 billion, $88 
million lower than in the fiscal 
year 1955. 

Keeping our own defenses 
strong and cooperating with our 
allies to increase their defenses 
will deter outside attacks On our 
freedom. We must at the same 
time look to the abiding sources 
of our internal strength—our faith 
in the power of free men, our in- 
dividual initiative, and our com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Commerce and Manpower—We 
are moving ahead in taking the 
government out of business wher- 
ever this can properly be done. 
In addition to selling the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and li- 
quidating the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, we have al- 
ready sold or shut down a number 
of Department of Defense plants 
for processing scrap and manu- 
facturing paint, clothing, and 
chlorine. Private industry is per- 
forming an increasing share, which 
has reached almost half, of major 
equipment overhauls for the Air 
Force. Most of the synthetic rub- 
ber plants have been sold to pri- 
vate purchasers, subject only to 
congressional approval. These ac- 
tions not only serve to strengthen 
our system of private enterprise, 
but also in many cases reduce 
government expenditures and in- 
crease tax receipts for cities, coun- 
ties, and States as well as the 
Federal Government. 


The stern requirements of our 
national defense dictate the 
largest part of our budget, and it 
is chiefly these requirements 
which prevent us from decreasing 
budget expenditures faster at this 
time. Further progress in reduc- 
ing expenditures must result in 
large part from increasing effi- 
ciency and from finding better 
ways of doing the things that 
must be done. Future savings 
will be more difficult than those 
already accomplished. However, 
we expect to continue reducing 
the cost of government. 


Major National Security — Ex- 
penditures for major national se- 
curity programs in the fiscal year 
1956 are estimated at $40.5 billion, 
65% of total budget expenditures. 
This amount includes the cost of 
new legislation. I am proposing to 
establish an effective military re- 
serve system and strengthen the 
career service. This budget pro- 
vides for more expenditures by 
the Department of Defense for air 
power than ever before in peace- 
time history. New weapons for 
defensive and retaliatory action 
are being developed and produced 
in increasing quantities. High 
priority is being given tostrength- 
ening our continental defense sys- 
tem. Since military supplies are 
not being consumed in combat, 
the bulk of the military materiel 
being produced by our factories 
is adding to our capacity to de- 
fend ourselves. Our defense ex- 
penditures are now bringing about 
a steadily growing strength. Never 
in our peacetime history have we 
been as well prepared to defend 
ourselves as we are now. 


We will deliver about the same 
amount of military equipment to 


friendly nations as in 1954 and During the past year, legislation 
1955. New atomic energy plants was enacted permitting private 
will be placed in operation and lenders to make mortgage money 
more than in any previous year available on more liberal terms 


will be spent for peaceful appli- so that more people can buy their 
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Call the roll . . . 348 busy Iowa communities look to this company 
for electric service and 42 for gas service. 
company serves the heartland of a rich state 


4 great, fast-growing 


and serves it well! 
IOWA ELECTRIC LIGHT POWER 
Cohgpory 


General Offices: Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


own homes. 


le 


Local public agen- 
cies, aided by private investors, 
are being encouraged to start 
comprehensive urban renewal pro- 
grams. Provision has been made 
for extension of unemployment 
insurance to four million more 
workers. 


For the coming year, I am 
recommending that we start a 10- 
year program to modernize the 
interstate highway system in co- 
operation with State and local 
governments. I am also proposing 
that we step up aeronautical re- 
search, expand air navigation fa- 
cilities, and help industry build 
more ships. These activities are 
important for our national secur- 
ity as well as for our growing 
economy. I firmly believe that 
as large a proportion as possible 
of the expenditures of the gov- 
ernment should be borne by those 
directly benefiting therefrom. The 
user charge principle should be 
further extended. I have recom- 
mended to the Congress that pos- 
tal rates be increased to make the 
postal system self-supporting in 
the near future. With the enact- 
ment of this legislation, total net 
expenditures for commerce and 
manpower in the fiscal year 1956 
are expected to be $2.2 billion, 
$364 million below 1955. 


Natural Resources — An impor- 
tant policy of this government 
is to encourage an increased shar- 
ing by State and local govern- 
ments of our long-range develop- 
ment projects. For example, the 


State of New York and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario are now jointly 
developing the power resources of 
the St. Lawrence River without 
cost to the Federal Government. 
Under legislation passed last year 
the Markham Ferry project in 
Oklahoma and the Priest Rapids 
project in the State of Washing- 
ton, both with large power de- 
velopments, will be built by state 
or local units, with modest Fed- 
eral contributions only for those 
purposes such as flood control 
which involve national responsi- 
bilities. This budget proposes the 
start of several new construction 
projects under such partnership 
arrangements. Thus, we are con- 
tinuing to develop our natural re- 
sources at less cost to the Federal 
Government. Net budget expen- 
ditures of $953 million in 1956 
are estimated for natural re- 
seurces, $180 million less thain in 
1955. 

Apriculture — Greater freedom 
from government direction and 
control of farming operations will 
be made possible in future years 
as.a result of the new farm legis- 
lation enacted last summer. The 
flexible supports provided for 
therein will stimulate the con- 
sumption of farm products at 
home and abroad and will reduce 
government expenditures for buy- 
ing and storing surplus commodi- 
ties. Greater private participa- 
tion in the financing of loans to 
farmers has also been brought 
about by legislation enacted last 
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year. By increased use of fully. 
insured private loans, the need for 
direct Federal loans for farm 
ownership and for soil and water 
conservation has been reduced. 
A sound basis has also been pro- 
vided through the new watershed 
protection legislation for greater 
cooperation between the Federal 
Government and states and local 
groups in the upstream flood pre- 
vention program. In _ addition, 
through strengthened agricultural 
research and educational work, 
farmers can better work out so- 
lutions for their own problems. 
These steps reduce the depend- 
ence of farmers on the. govern- 
ment, encourage farmers to take 
the initiative in adjusting produc- 
tion to demand, and provide the 
conditions under which farmers 
can maintain their incomes with 
less interference by the govern- 
ment. The flexible support leg- 
islation will not greatly affect ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1956. 
Estimated net expenditures for 
agricultural programs in 1956 will 
be $2.3 billion, $871 million less 
than in 1955. This reduction is 
principally due to the anticipated 
smaller outlays for farm price 
supports resulting from acreage 
restrictions and increased sales. 


Welfare, Health, and Education 
—Our policy of partnership with 
state and local governments and 
with private enterprise is also en- 
abling us to make significant con- 
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Our forefathers brought with them 
to the new world the handicrafts of 
the old. Had our country grown up 
with the ideas and technology of the 
old world, it would be a very differ- 
ent America today. 
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THE CINCINNATI MILLING ‘MACHINE CO., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


The American productive economy, 
at which the world marvels, has 


ideas, methods, and machinery. One 
of our country’s greatest contribu- 
tions to progress has been the Amer- 


productive use. Machine 
tools 
the nation’s security and 


of all proportion to the com- 
paratively small industry 


them. 


are proud to be the build- 
ers of 380 types and sizes 
these machines which 


of industrial progress.” A 
colorful 40-page book high- 
lighting the company’s fa- 
cilities and engineering de- 
velopments was prepared 
for users of our products. 
Single copies are available 
for the asking. 


Cincinnati Milling 
solved many of the problems re- 
lating 
gtinding of Titanium. 


distinctively American 


machine tool and its 
have contributed to 


standard of living out 


develops and builds 


at Cincinnati Milling, 


“the very cutting edge 


research has 


to the machining and 


Builders of fine machine tools for Milling, Broaching. Die 
Sinking, Cutter Sharpening, Precision Grinding. Lapping. 
and Metal Forming. Other products: Grinding Wheels, 
Cutting Fluid, and Flame Hardening Machines. 
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giuss under current low tariffs caused the shut down 
6’ several producing units and consequent unem ploy - 
rent. In later months, because of increased demand in 
world markets, foreign glass was diverted from the U. 5S. 
roarket. thus putting a sudden burden on domestic 
yw indow glass manufacturers. Though it takes time to 
rebuild glass furnaces and get them into operation, 
L. bbev-Owens-Ford has moved as rapidly as possible 


| has put five of its window glass furnaces back in 
production since July and now has all units operating, 
ahich should enable the company to supply all of the 
rarmnal window glass requirements of its customers. 

The same situation existed as to plate glass imports 


iz units were shut down for repairs 
All of LOF’s plate glass facilities 


v 
major opecratil 


; pnonoro. ‘ 


row in operation and we are in a position to meet 
ureent needs of our plate glass customers. 

We will be off to a flying start for 1955. Orders on 
Pond are high, employment in the plate and safety 
rp ants is at a peak, and new products such as 
yonoramic windshield and the new Parallel-O-Plate 


}\. zh-quality twin-ground plate glass are registering ex- 

‘otional customer acceptance. 

~ibbev-Owens-Ford is now obtaining full output of 
j evolutionary new facilities at the Rossford plate 
giass plant. Two new twin grinding plants and new 
} lishing lines, make Rossford the most modern plate 
giass factory in the world. These improvements, fi- 
y meed wholly from the company’s own plant improve- 
yoent and replacement fund, without recourse to loans 
‘ other financing, have been under construction for 
yore than three years. 

The integrated improvements at plants in the Toledo 


Ottawa. IIL, and Charleston, W. Va., since 1946, 

} ive approximately doubled the plate glass making 
‘ wity of Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

Directors have recently approved a $25,000,000 expan- 

elon of our plate glass manufacturing facilities — the 

e juivalent of a large, integrated plant. Work is to go 


forward on these new additional units in 1955 as rapidly 
engineering plans can be completed. 

New construction planned for the Rossford and East 
E -oadway plants in the Toledo area call for investment 

$21.000.000 in large new facilities aimed to substan- 

ily increase their productive capacity. The new plants 
t-ntatively scheduled for the area include a large new 
r elting furnace, grinding and polishing equipment, and 
a jditional bending and laminating facilities. 

At Ottawa, LIL. are scheduled improvements to grind- 
1:2 and polishing facilities, expansion of bending equip- 
rent. and service facilities. 

At Rossford there is also planned some additional 
e;suipment for the two new twin-grinding plants. 

The proposed new furnace would add nearly 50% to 
RKosstord glass making capacity. Location of the melt- 
iig furnace is tentatively set on the Maumee River 
ede of the present two large furnaces. 

The additional grinding and polishing facilities and 
Jsminating developments are scheduled to be made at 
tie East Broadway plant, a mile distant, which is an 
outstanding plaut in the production of automotive safety 


, ~ 
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WALTER P. MARSHALL 
President, The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

‘The year 1954 was one of great progress in the tele- 
raph industry. With the accomplishments of the past 
ycar as a basis, | am eonfident that even greater advan- 
tiges will be achieved in 1955. Financially, Western 
Union had a successful year in 1954. 
Tiet income from operations will 
e<ceed that of the previous year. 
One of the features of the year was 
tie new peak reached in the com- 
pany s private wire and facsimile 
services. Sales of these services have 
quadrupled in seven years, climbing 
f,om $6,000,000 in 1947 to $17,600.- 
)00 in 1952 and are now running at 
the rate of $24,000,000 a year. 

Even larger increases in private 
wire and facsimile service sales are 
a iticipated in 1955. Numerous ex- 
tensive systems are being installed 
now and contracts for many others 
aiready have been signed. One factor 
accelerating demands for Western 
Union private wire systems is the increasing interest of 
iodustry in the use of these networks for automation 


yvocesses, such as transmission of automatic punched 
eard data. 





Walter P. Marshall 


One of the major leased wire systems installed during 
1954 was for the Genera! Services Administration of the 
United States Government, linking 53 cities throughout 
the country. Among other new installations were those 
for Trans-Lux Crispo News Service; Emery Air Freight; 
Continental Can; Olin-Mathieson Chemical: Interna- 
tonal Paper: Rexall Drug: Hughes Aircraft: Pan Amer- 
ican Airways; Boeing Airplane, and North American 
Aviation. 

Rapid strides are also being made in the sale of 
Western Union's Intrafax Service, a facsimile system 
Jeased to business concerns for use in flashing intra- 
company communications between their various offices 
“iid units. A new Intrafax, now ready for widespread 
$astallation, operates at 500 words a minute, more than 
Vrree times the speed of the world’s fastest typist, and 
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reproduces a complete letter-size document within three 
minutes. 

Western Union’s latest facsimile marvel, Ticketfax, 
reproduces a Pullman or airplane ticket in eight seconds 
at a distant point, ready for immediate use by the pas- 
senger. Ticketfax installations are being made now for 
two large railroads. 

Rapidly expanding its direct wire connections with 
business users of its services, the telegraph company 
added in its 1954 program about 7,000 Desk-Fax facsi- 
mile machines, bringing the total number of customers 
served by these ultra-modern “electronic messengers” to 
around 20,000. Another 22,000 customers have been 
supplied with Western Union teleprinter machines, 
bringing to 42,000 the number of customers directly con- 
nected with high-speed telegraph centers. In 1955 about 
110,000,000 telegrams will be sent and received over 
these direct connections. 

Desk-Fax machines were installed in the offices of a 
number of Montreal firms connecting them directly 
with Western Union's Montreal office and its trans- 
atlantic cable system. This was the first facsimile tele- 
graph installation in Canada, 

Extensive alterations were made to bring Western 
Union's high-speed message center at Rixhmond to 
maximium, high-speed efficiency. The volume capacity 
of the Richmond center, which serves the Virginia- 
North Carolina area, was doubled. An electronic brain 
at this and other centers flashes telegrams automatically 
to their destinations throughout the country. 

Western Union’s notable progress during the past year 
would not have been possible without the enthusiastic 
and wholehearted support of all telegraph people in this 
country and abroad. Their efficiency and oustanding 
devotion to the public interest in providing this nation 
with the world’s finest telegraph service, contributed 
materially to our successful operations during 1954. 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 


U. S. Congressman from Massachusetts 

The legislative objectives of the Congress and of the 
Administration are to maintain a vigorous and ever- 
enlarging economy so that there is opportunity and 
work for everyone, to keep our position strong in the 
international tield and, under pres- 
ent world conditions, to expand the 
strength of our armed forces in an 
age of atomic power. 

To keep peace in the world, we 
must be alert and on guard to deter 
the aggressor. That is why it is im- 
perative to be strong militarily. We 
must also constantly fight Commu- 
nist subversion. These are primary 
legislative responsibilities of the 
Congress. All of this costs money in 
the form of tax dollars. Until there 
is a solution to the existing global 
situation and as long as the fuse 
still burns in the powder keg, noth- 
ing should be done to jeopardize 
our military strength. While much 
of the tax dollar is going to maintain and improve our 
defense, it will be impossible to enact legislation cut- 
ting taxes in 1955. 

At the same time that we are appropriating adequate 
funds for defense, we must spend wisely for other gov- 
ernment functions. There is much room for economy in 
this field. By exercising this economy and with pru- 


dence, we can reduce the overall spending of the Fed- 
eral tax dollar. Cooperation between the Executive De- 
partments and the Congress can mean a tax reduction 
in 1956. 

Occupying the position we do in the world today, it is 
necessary that we get along in the diplomatic and in 
trade matters with our good friends all over the globe. 
In this respect, I feel sure that the Congress will co- 
operate with President Eisenhower in expansion of for- 
eign trade. We all know that foreign trade is essential 
to a happy and prosperous America, and we want to see 
it extended with complete fairness to all concerned. 

At the same time, I am sure that the right and valid 
interests of American industries will be adequately safe- 
guarded by Congress. 

The Eighty-third Congress enacted legislation calling 
for great expansion of a much-needed Federal highway 
program. The present Congress will continue the devel- 
opment of this new creation of highways—much needed 
by every segment of our population in all states. Con- 
gress will approve needed reclamation projects as well 
as a nationwide comprehensive water resources partner- 
ship along Federal, state and local lines. 

The President has asked for extension of the draft 
law, and Congress will comply. There is no rejoicing in 
seeing our young men entering military service, but it 
is a part of the price that must be paid to keep us secure. 

The Congress will consider and act on legislation to 
improve existing health service and will take up the 
improvement of medical care for needy citizens and will 
continue the construction policy of new health facilities 
begun by the Eighty-third Congress. The Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, also enacted by the Eighty-third Con- 
gress, will be extended during the present session. 

The Eisenhower Administration, from inception, has 


Hon. J.W. Martin, Jr. 


had the goal of peace in the world and prosperity at 
home. That is still the goal. No Congress can do any- 
thing but cooperate in the achievement of these ob- 
jectives. 


T. M. MARTIN 


President, Lien Oil Company 

The year just concluded was nearly as prosperous a2 
the best year in our nation’s history and indications are 
that 1955 will be much better than 1954. The year has 
begun without war anywhere in the world. We have 
moved away from the artificial 
stimulus of a war economy and are 
operating again under the competi- 
tive enterprise system—the condition 
under which American business ad- 
vanced to its present position of 
world leadership. 

Federal controls have been relaxed 
and we have what business has been 
wanting—an opportunity to perform 
under conditions which offer re- 
wards for effort and imagination. 
We are again in a buyers’ market. 
Competition will be keener and 
management must constantly be 
alert to ways of improving products, 
increasing efficiency and reducing 
costs. 

The consumer stands to benefit from these changed 
conditions because better products will be developed 
which can be sold at lower prices. Consumer optimism 
has remained high and did not weaken during the recent 
readjustment. These facts should indicate a rising leve? 
of sales in 1955. 

Business confidence has also been strong. The year 
1954 was one of the highest on record in expenditures 
for capital facilities. Recent surveys show that similar 
investments in 1955 will be maintained at near the 
same level. 

Consumer optimism and business confidence are but 
two indications that 1955 will be a good year—par- 
ticularly for those who, by hard work, take advantage: 
of the opportunities which it offers. 


MORTON J. MAY 


Chairman of the Board, 
The May Department Stores Company 

We are looking forward to a very satisfactory year 
for the retail industry in 1955. 

Our optimism is based both on the fact that the out- 
look for business, in general, seems good and on factors 
that apply specifically to The May 
Company. 

Business seems to be recovering 
satisfactorily from the moderate re- 
cession that occurred throughout 
most of the country during a good 
portion of 1954. During this period, 
department store sales ran below 
sales in comparable months of 1953. 
However, they have shown steady 
improvement since the middle of 
the year. 

The Christmas season was a good 
one for The May Company and other 
retailers, and the consensus is that 
the upward trend in sales will con- 
tinue during the coming months. 

We also expect to benefit in 1955 

from our expansion program. We acquired The Sharon 
Store in Sharon, Penn., in November, 1954, and will 
benefit in 1955 from its operation. In addition, we have 
three branch stores under construction that are sched- 
uled to open during the coming year. 
: One is a branch of our Famous-Barr Comopszny store 
in St. Louis, which is being built in the new Northlands 
Shopping Center in St. Louis County. This store will 
occupy a modern, four-story building with 337,000 square 
feet of space. It will be the largest department store 
branch in the St. Louis area. The Northland Shopping 
Center will cover approximately 66 acres and have park- 
ing space for more than 5,000 automobiles. 

Construction of this Famous-Barr branch is on sched- 
ule. The steel framework is finished, the roof is on, 
the brick outer walls are being installed, and a good 
start has been made on the interior work. We expect 
the store to open for business by the end of summer. 

We are building another branch store in the San 
Fernando Valley outside Los Angeles. This store wil} 
have a four-story-and-basement building with 439,000 
square feet and will be the largest branch in the May 
system. It is scheduled to open next fall. 

The third branch store under construction is located 
in the University Hills Shopping Center in Denver. It 
also is scheduled for a fall opening. 

Our expansion program is not limited to suburban 
areas. In 1953, our Kaufmann’s store in downtown Pitts- 
burgh began a major expansion project designed to 
increase its selling space by 50%—from 484.000 to 725,- 
000 square feet. This included the purchase and re- 
modeling of a 19-story adjoining building, which was 
completed a year ago, and the construction of a 10-story 
addition on another adjoining site. The new building 
will be ready for complete occupancy by next May. 

During their first full year of operation, we expect 
these projects to add $50 million to our sales volume. 





T. M. Martin 


Morten J. May 
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President’s Budget Message 


tributions to human welfare. Our 
broadened programs of assistance 
for vocational rehabilitation and 
for construction of nonprofit hos- 
pitals and health centers will en- 
courage greater state, local, and 
private activity in these fields. 
The extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance to 10 million 
more persons and the increased 
contribution and benefit rates en- 
acted last year are in keeping 
with our tradition of self-reliance 
and will diminish dependence on 
charity. This budget includes ap- 
propriations for the health im- 
provement program which I shall 
outline in a special message. In- 
creases in some programs, prin- 
cipally for public health and vo- 
cational rehabilitation, will be off- 
set by some reductions in other 
programs. Total expenditures for 
welfare, health, and education are 
estimated ‘at $2.3 billion in the 
fiscal year 19&5, about the same 
as in 1955. 


Veterans’ Services and Benefits 
—Expenditures for veterans’ ben- 
efits continue to increase as a re- 
sult of the growing number of 
veterans, now estimated at 81 
million in civil life, becoming 
eligible for benefits. Legislation 
enacted last year raised compen- 
sation and pension benefits to our 
ex-servicemen and women. I have 
recently issued a_ prociamation 
ending the time period for acquir- 
ing iurther rights to readjustment 
benefits intended for veterans of 


the Korean conflict. Estimated 
net expenditures for veterans’ 
programs will be $4.6 billion, 


about $200 million more than 
1955. 


in 


Interest and General Govern- 
ment — Expenditures for interest 
are estimated to amount to $6.4 
billion, $180 million less than in 
1955. In the field of general gov- 
ernment, I recommend that we in- 
crease our expenditures for tax 
collection and management of 
government property as further 
steps toward efficiency. I also 
recommend strengthening our 
low-enforcement agencies, partic- 
ularly the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Finally, the govern- 
ment should resume its payments 
as employer to the civil service 
retirement fund. As a result of 
these recommendations and an- 
ticipated increases in payments of 
certified claims, expenditures for 
general government purposes are 
expected to rise $344 million to 
$1.6 billion in the fiscal year 1956. 


Special Classification of Expen- 
ditures—-The budget expenditures 
discussed above may be divided 
into four large groupings to show 
the ends for which we pay taxes 
and also the items which make 
our budgets big. These groupings 
are (1) the cost of civil opera- 
tions and administration, (2) in- 
terest, (3) civil benefits to various 
parts of our society, and (4) the 
maior cost of protection against 
war. 

The expenditures for civil oper- 
ations and administration of the 
government have been obscured 
for many years by the large ex- 
pencitures for defense and by the 
variety and complexity of the do- 
mestic and _ international  pro- 
grams. The cost of keeping the 
civil functions of the government 
running for the fiscal year 1956 
is estimated to be $2.3 billion or 
about 4% of the net budget ex- 
penditures. This includes most of 
the expenditures classified as gen- 
eral government plus the expen- 
ditures for repair, maintenance, 
and operation of government ci- 
vilian facilities and for regula- 
tory activities. 

The fluctuation 
cost of civil 
primarily from 


shown in the 
operations arises 
the contribution 


rade by the Federal Government, 
eS € nployel 


to the civil service 


retirement fund. This contribu- 
tion was $321 million in the fiscal 
year 1953 and $216 million is pro- 
posed for 1956. No contributions 
were made during 1954 or 1955 
pending a detailed review of all 
Federal retirement systems by a 
special commission. Increased 
funds are also provided for sev- 
eral department operations where 
there has been a longstanding 
backlog of work. 


Decreasing interest rates during 
the past 12 months, together with 
a change in the timing of interest 
payments, have made possible a 
forecast for lower expenditures 
for interest in the fiscal year 1956. 

The various civil benefit pro- 
grams of the government are esti- 
mated to amount to $12 billion in 
the fiscal year 1956. Expenditures 
for veterans’ benefits represent 
38% of all civil benefits in that 
year. The variations in expendi- 
tures for farm price supports and 
mortgage purchases account for 
part of the changes in total bene- 
fit expenditures between the fis- 
cal years 1953 and 1956. 


The expenditures for protection, 
which account for two-thirds of 
total expenditures, include conti- 
nental defense at home and 


mu- 
tual defense abroad. The total 
amount in the fiscal year 1956 
consists of the $40.5 billion for 


major national security programs 


and $1 billion for economic and 
technical assistance under the 
mutual security program. In ad- 


dition, many items of smaller size 
scattered through other parts of 
the budget, not included in this 
category, are related in varying 
degrees to protection. Examples 
are the Coast Guard and the Se- 
lective Service System. 


Tax Policy 

Last year we made great prog- 
ress in reducing tax burdens and 
improving the tax structure. Total 
tax reductions of $7.4 billion be- 
came effective. This was the 
largest tax reduction in any single 
year in the country’s history. It 
was made possible only by large 
cuts in government expenditures. 
The basic tax law was revised to 
relieve hardships for millions of 
individuals and to reduce tax bar- 
riers to economic growth. 

The budget would have been 
balanced for the current fiscal 
year if there had been no tax cuts. 
However, it was desirable to share 
the benefits from the large ex- 
penditure reductions. This en- 
abled the people to have the extra 
money to spend for themselves 
which they retained because of 
the reduction in their taxes. 

In view of the prospective def- 
icit, we cannot afford to have any 
further loss of revenue this year 
through reductions in taxes. The 
corporate tax rate would be auto- 
matically reduced under existing 
legislation from 52 to 47% on 
April 1 with a revenue loss of 
about $2 billion for a full year 
unless extended. Under existing 
law, the excise taxes on liquor, 
tobacco, gasoline, and automobiles 
would also be automatically re- 
duced on April 1, with a revenue 
lors of $1 billion unless appro- 
priate legislation is enacted by the 
Congress extending them. 

In the fiscal year 1956, there 
will be an automatic revenue re- 
duction (as compared with 1955) 
of almost $2 billion under exist- 
ing law, wholly apart from any 
changes in tax rates. The prin- 
cipal reason is the completion of 
the plan adopted five years ago 
under which payments of corpo- 
rate taxes have been moved for- 
ward into earlier fiscal years. 
Fortunately, this reduction in 1956 
will be more than offset by in- 
creases in revenue due to the eco- 
nomic growth of the country. 

Because we must keep our ex- 
isting revenues intact, I have al- 





ready recommended to the Con- 
gress in my State of the Union 
Message that existing rates on 
both excises and corporate in- 
comes be extended for one year. 
Any other course of action would 
result in either (1) inadequate 
expenditures for national security, 
or (2) inflationary borrowing. 

During the past year the Trea- 
sury Department has continued to 
examine possible changes in the 
tax laws concerning which no 
recommendations were made in 
the revision of the tax laws last 
year. As final conclusions are 
reached by the Department they 
will be sent to the Congress. 


I have also directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury promptly to 
make recommendations for any 
other changes in the laws which 
may be found necessary to prevent 
anyone from avoiding his fair 
share of the tax burden. 


The present tax take of nearly 
one-fourth of our national income 
is a serious obstacle to the long- 
term dynamic growth of the econ- 
omy which is so necessary for the 
future. There must be the means 
for providing more and better jobs 
not only for those who are work- 
ing today but also for the millions 
of young people who will come of 
working age in future years. The 
stimulus of further tax reductions 
is necessary just as soon as they 
can properly be made. 

We must always make adequate 


provision for our security and 
other essential services, and fur- 
ther tax reductions can only be 
made as savings in governmental 
expenditures or increased reve- 
nues resulting from growth in our 
economy are in sight. 


However, further tax reduction 
remains a firm goal of this admin- 
istration, and our policy is di- 
rected to achieving both the sav- 
ings in expenditures and the eco- 
nomic growth that will make such 
reductions possible. 


I hope that tax reductions will 
be so justified next year. If so, 
I shall recommend a reduction in 
taxes to spread the relief fairly 
among all taxpayers in a way 
which will be the most effective 
to relieve individual tax burdens 
and to increase incentive for ef- 
fort and investment. 


Debt Management 


Debt management policy dur- 
ing the past year was keyed to 
Federal Reserve monetary policy 
to help assure the ready availabil- 
ity of money and credit needed to 
sustain a high level of business ac- 
tivity. The Treasury refrained 
under the special circumstances 
of 1954 from issuing long-term 
securities which would compete 
for long-term money available for 
the construction of new homes, 
for business expansion, or for new 
schools, highways, and hospitals 
at the state and local government 
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level. At the same time, progress 
was made in improving the struc- 
ture of the public debt by some 
extension of maturities through 
issuing more intermediate-term 
bonds. In each major Treasury 
financing during 1954, except for 
borrowing through tax anticipa- 
tion securities, investors had tne 
opportunity to buy — securities 
longer than one-year certificates 
The result was a substantial re- 
duction in the short-term cebt. 

On Dec. 31, 1954, the public 
debt subject to the statutory limit 
was $278.3 billion. We expect io 
be able to operate this fiscal year 
within the temporary debt limit 
of $281 billion voted by the Con- 
gress last August. The increase 
beyond $275 billion provided by 
this legislation is, however, tero- 
porary. The statutory limit will 
go back to $275 billion on June 50. 
1955. We anticipate that the 
heavy tax receipts during the :e-- 
mainder of this fiscal year will 
enable us to reduce the debt io 
within that figure by June 30, 
1955. 

At the start of the new fiscal 
year in July, 1955 the debt witil 
already be pressing against the 
legal limit. With the present sea- 
sonal pattern of tax collections, 
expenditures will exceed receipts 
in the first six months of the fis- 
cal year 1956 by about $8 billion. 
Thus, it will not be possible io 
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“CURRENT EVENT” 


for Long Islanders! 


LILCO’S New 100,000 KW Generator 
Now in Operation at Glenwood Landing 


To meet the press of Long Island’s never-slowing electric current 
requirements and ever-growing population, on November Ist 
our company placed in operation another new 100,000 KW turbo- 
generator unit at Glenwood Landing. 





The third of its kind completed in the past two years, this new 
unit, when added to our existing facilities, gives a total system 
generating capability of more than 700,000 KW. 


Each of our generating stations is important throughout the 
Island, because each ties into our entire electric transmission net- , 
work. Each station helps to bolster the power 


entire territory. 


ae 


supply” for our 


This “supply” must be geared to serve the countless new Long 


Island homes, schools and churches. . 


. the many new stores and 


industries that go with our phenomenal and continuing popula- 
tion increase. It must be geared to meet the additional demand 
created by all kinds of new household appliances and new facil- 
ities to help Long Islanders work and play. 


As a result of the limited space available, the addition of this 
latest unit has completed the scheduled enlargement of our facil- 
ities at Glenwood Landing. However, LILCO’s over-all expansion 


program is by no means concluded, since work is already in prog- 


ress on the first 170,000 KW unit at the new Edward F. Barrett 


Station. 


For, in keeping with LILCO’s “Master Plan” for maximum 
service efficiency, it is our policy to stay always a step ahead of 
the stepped-up power needs that Long Island’s rapid growth 


continues to require. 


‘LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Mineola, New York 


ta 
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Continued from page 80 
J. W. McAFEE 


President, Union Electric Company of Missouri 
We at Union Electric Company of Missouri, together 
with our associates in the nation’s investor-owned power 
and light companies, are looking forward with hopeful 
confidence to the business future. Evidence of this faith 
and hope is contained in the millions 
of dollars the electric power indus- 
try of this country is planning to 
spend this year on new and ex- 
panded facilities. At our company 
alone, we have scheduled capital 
expenditures of over $37 million for 
the production of power and its de- 
livery to our customers. Over the 
five-year period, from 1954 through 
1958. we plan to spend a total of 

$185 million on new construction. 
Such expenditures express a con- 
fidence in the future beyond mere 





words. The millions of dollars in- 
volved, representing the savings of 


J. W. McAfee 


thousands of individuals, will be put 
to work to create new wealth. Each 
such investment in the future heips make that future 
more secure. 

Here in St. Louis, in the heart of the rich Middlewest, 
there are many factors which we think justify our con- 
fidence in a continued increase in business. The fact 
that no one industry dominates the economy of our area 
is a vigorous argument for stability—-minimizing as it 
does the possibility of unexpected setbacks. 

In this area and throughout the country, the electric 
power business can be expected to be in the vanguard in 
the drive for an expanding business economy. New elec- 
trical processes in industry, new electrical devices in the 
homes and on the farms, the continued growth in the 
average consumer's use of electricity are al] important 
factors in maintaining business prosperity and insuring 
its continuance in the future. aes 

The tremendous acceptance of air-conditioning alone 
is a powerful factor in the business picture. Television 
has created an entire new industry. On the horizon are 
whole new worlds in electric space heating, electronic 
food preparation and hundreds of other new develop- 
ments still in the planning stage ' 

Last vear. the nation celebrated the Diamond Jubilee 
of Light and with it the 75th birthday of the electrical 
industry. In those 75 years, that industry has grown 
into a vast complex, serving 50 million customers, em- 
ploying 300,000 persons and vaiued at over 25 billions 
of dollars. That fantastic growth was made possible by 
faith and confidence in the American business system 
and the economic climate in which it flourished. With 
that proud record, the industry is looking forward, not 
only with confidence, but with eager hope to the future 
American business can and will provide. 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President, International Harvester Company 


As in the past, the outlook for the farm equipment 
industry during the present year will be determined 
by three basic factors: (1) The farmer's need for farm 
equipment, (2) his desire to fill this need, and (3) the 
availability of either cash or credit 
with which the farmer can _ pur- 
chase equipment. In my opinion, 
the farmer has the need for new 
farm equipment, he has the desire 
for it, and his cash or credit position 
is such as to allow him to purchase it. 

If these conclusions are translated 
into retail sales during the coming 
year, I believe that the farm equip- 
ment business in 1955 will be some- 
what better than in 1954. Yet, there 
is no indication of any “boom” in 
our industry during 1955. 

I can substantiate the forecast in 
this way: 

First, today’s farm owner or op- 
erator is working considerably more 
acres today than he was ten, five, or even three years 
ago. He is doing this with much less help, help that 
either is not available or available only at a prohibitive 
cost. To carry on his expanded operations and to offset 
the present lack of manpower, the farmer needs modern 
farm equipment which is designed to do more work 
easier, faster, and at less cost. Tie farm equipment in- 
dustry has made available this type of equipment to 
the farmer. 

Second, surveys show that the average age of farm 
operators has increased considerably since 1940. The 
technological change in farm equipment, with its em- 
phasis on more power, easier handling, and built-in 
comfort features, has contributed largely to this ex- 
tended working life of farmers. This technological im- 
provement in farm equipment will continue and, in 
fact, accelerate to the point that tomorrow’s farmer can- 
not afford to be without new machines. 

Third, our studies and those of the industry indicate 
that the farmer's economic position is healthy. In gen- 
eral, his cash or credit position is good. The downward 
trend in farm commodity prices has been retarded to 
the point that confidence in the future has been re- 
stored with the farmer. Those who have held off buying 
needed equipment are no longer fearful and are now 
ready to buy. 

These, then, are the reasons why I think farmers will 
buy more new farm equipment in 1955 than they did 
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in 1954. It is combination of need and desire for labor- 
saving and economical equipment, the availability of 
such equipment, the farmer’s ability to buy it, and his 
confidence in the future, during which time such equip- 
ment can and will pay for itself in use. 

Finally, 1 hope that the price of farm equipment 
during 1955 will continue at about the same level as 
in 1954. However, manufacturers’ costs continue to in- 
crease, and only a part of this increase can be offset 
by economies within our business. Should the cost of 
materials, labor, and transportation continue to climb 
upward, our industry, in my opinion, will eventually 
be forced to increase its prices. 

To a large extent the farm equipment dealer holds 
the real key to our success during 1955. It is his re- 
sponsibility to sell our products locally, to prove the 
usefulnes of our equipment with the farmer. I am con- 
fident that the best line of product ever produced by 
the farm equipment industry will be sold in large num- 
bers by our dealer organization during 1955. 


THOMAS F. McCARTHY 
President, Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 

_ Generally speaking, the liquor industry did not share 
in the increased prosperity in the year just passed. It 
is my belief that 1955 will be little or no better than 
1954 unless Federal excise taxes are reduced as stipu- 
lated by the Congress. The excep- 
tion to this general rule in our in- 
dustry would be the importer who 
fared well in 1954 and the indica- 
tions are will do better in 1955 if 
the country continues to enjoy gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Many of the retail businesses that 
were adversely affected by the 20% 
excise tax enjoyed improved busi- 
ness when it was dropped to 10% in 
April 1954; and these businesses en- 
joyed a strong upsurge in fall and 
Christmas trade of 1954. Whether 
this buying was a psychological ef- 
fect of this reduction or caused by 
the actual decrease in price is hard 
to say but the increase in sales was 
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very substantial 

excise taxes on distilled liquor, Federal and state, are 
so high now that legal liquor is out of the reach of a 
very large portion of our population. We now have a 
form of prohibition by taxation. Bootlegging is becom- 
ing an ever more important menace to our business. In 
the year ending June 30, 1954, 11,2€5 illegal stills were 
seized. This exceeded the 1953 seizures by 5.3%. Neither 
the government nor the industry has any way of know- 
ing how many illegal stills exist that defy detection. 

It might be pointed out that the latest official figures 
on tax payments on imported whiskey (Scotch, Canadian 
and Irish) show an increase of about 2% while the tax 
payments on ail domestic spirits for the same period 
show a decrease of over 5%. It could well be that this 
difference was Caused by the increase in bootlegging as 
imported whiskies are not usually imitated by boot- 
leggers. 

We do not believe that the great middle and lower 
income bracket of our population should be deprived of 
legal liquor by taxation. Let it be understood that this 
industry champions moderation and since Repeal has 
spent millions of dollars to encourage it. We know our 
worst enemy is the excessive drinker but we also know 
the “noble experiment” did not work. We believe that 
moderation can best be attained by the proper education 
of youth in the use and abuse of alcohol so when they 
become of age, if they choose to use intoxicating bever- 
ages that they will do so in moderation. 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


U. S. Senator from Arkansas 

Certainly there can be little, if any, criticism of the 
philosophical statement of the purposes of the Federal 
Government as reiterated by the President in his initial 
address to the joint session of the Congress on Jan. 6: 
To maintain justice and freedom so 
that we may work effectively for 
enduring peace; to help keep our 
economy vigorous and expanding: 
and to concern ourselves with the 
human problems of our people so 
that every American may have the 
opportunity to lead a healthy, pro- 
ductive and rewarding life. 

However, there will be differences 
of opinion even among the members 
of the President's own party as to 
how the Federal Government can 
best meet its responsibilities in fur- 
thering these purposes. Some of the 
objections or exceptions to specific 
proposals by him may be motivated 
by political considerations, but most 
of them, in so far as the Democrats are concerned, will 
be prompted by a sincere desire on the part of the 
Democratic members of both Houses to make the most 
constructive public-service contribution possible under 
the circumstances. 

The President will, in my opinion, have the support 
and cooperation of a large majority of the members of 
the Congress in performing his constitutional -responsi- 
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bilities with respect to foreign policy. A corollary to 
that responsibility is that of maintaining continuously a 
sound national] oefense program and adequate and bal- 
anced armed forces and equipment, The Chief Execu- 
tive’s training and experience are of inestimable value 
in this connection, and his recommendations in connec- 
tion with this responsibility may be controlling. 

Wide differences of opinion will unquestionably de- 
velop over the President's recommendations in the eco- 
nomics and human problems categories. However, his 
repeated declaration of conservatism in dealing with 
fiscal problems, together with his assertions of liberal- 
ism insofar as the “human problems of our people” are 
concerned, has a bipartisan appeal. 

As Chairman of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations and of its Permanent Investigating Sub- 
committee, and as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, I was particularly interested in his 
references to and recommendations concerning the con- 
tinuing problems of government administration and re- 
organization and Communist infiltration. 

His recommendations designed to improve and facili- 
tate administrative procedures in the Executive depart- 
ments appear, from a-cursory study of them. to be 
constructive, and will receive prompt consideration by 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

The President will have my cooperation and support 
in his public declaration of intention to continue “to 
ferret out and to destroy Communist subversion.” This 
declaration on his part was prefaced by a brief review of 
the progress made in this field during the past two 
years, in which Democratic members of the Congress 
have made notable contributions. This progress includes 
“legal weapons forged by the 83rd Congress;” the setting 
up Of a new Internal Security Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice; revita'ization of security activities in 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service: and im- 
proved security systems in the Executive departments. 

The respective committees of the Congress having juris- 
diction should and will be continuously vigilant in meet- 
ing their legislative responsibilities in dealing with this 
problem, and seeing that the tools at the dispos»! of the 
Executive Branch of the government are effectively and 
fairly used. 

A'so, the committees having primary investigative 
responsibility in this field should and will be urelent- 
ing in the use of their powers and facilities in ferreting 
out Communist infiltration and subversion. 


L. F. McCOLLUM 


President, Continental Oil Company 

The past year has been one of readjustment for most 
of the industries in the United States, with activity at 
generally lower levels than in 1953. Primarily as a re- 
sult of the decline in business activity, the “normal” 
growth in demand for petroleum 
products was retarded. During the 
first nine months of the year, do- 
mestic demand was only 0.5% above 
the corresponding period of 1953. 
Because of an upturn commencing 
in November, results for the year 
will probably show a gain on the 
order of 1% to 2% in domestic de- 
mand. The increase in total demand, 
including exports, will be somewhat 
less because of the sharp decline in 
foreign shipments. 

The three major problems that 
faced the oil industry during 1954, 
which still exist, were only indireet- 
ly, if at all, related to the recession 
in general business. Early in the 
year, the most pressing problem was that posed by the’ 
excessive level of gasoline stocks. These stocks, which, 
were already too high at the end of the 1953 summer 
driving period, were pyramided during the winter. No 
progress was made in reducing the excess stoéks until 
July; by early December, stocks stood at the same level 
as a year earlier. The only way that gasoline inven- 
tories can be brought into balance with deman1 will be 
for each refiner to appraise his stocks in relation to 
realistic sales forecasts and govern his refinery opera- 
tions accordingly. 

The importance to the oil industry of the problem 
created by the oversupply of gasoline cannot be min- 
imized, but that problem is currently overshadowed by 
the two other continuing problems: 

(1) The issue of Federal control over the production 
of natural gas. This matter is of vital concern to the 
oil industry, to business in general, and to all the natural 
gas consumers in the’ United States, because of the 
threat to the finding and developing of the necessary 
future supplies of gas. 

(2) The attainment of a proper balance between sup- 
ply and demand for all oils. The rapid increases in 
foreign crude oil production and refining operations 
have reduced exports from the United States. and are 
now responsible for the increasing pressure of foreign 
crude oi] and products on the domestic industry. This 
is reflected in a 1954 decrease of about 2° from the 
1953 level of United States crude and condensate pro- 
duction, in the face of a moderate increase in demand. 

The year ahead will require the utmost effort on the 
part of all segments of the petroleum industry to secure 
satisfactory solutions to these problems. 


L. F. McCollum 
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President’s Budget Message 


pay the government’s bills in that 
period without exceeding the $275 
billion limit. 

We recognize that the statutory 
debt limit is valuable as an ex- 
pression of firm intent to main- 
tain fiscal soundness. With pres- 
ent requirements for national se- 
curity we have not yet been able 
to achieve a balanced budget, even 
though we have made substantial 
progress toward it. Therefore, I 
have no alternative but to ask the 
Congress to again increase the 
debt limit. 

During the past two years, we 
have proved that a free, demo- 
cratic system can make the ad- 
justment from war to peace with- 
Out serious economic disturbances. 
A major factor in this achieve- 
ment has been the corficence of 
the people in the ability of the 
government to bring its financial 
effairs under control and to con- 
duct them in a responsible manner. 


Our objective of being provi- 
dent in financial matters has paid 
and is still paying dividends in 
general well-being. We have re- 
duced expenditures and eased the 
crushing load of taxation. We have 
improved the structure of the pub- 
lic debt and provided a favorable 
environment ‘for sound monetary 
policy. We have encouraged pri- 
vate initiative by starting to take 
the government out of competi- 
tion with private enterprise. We 
have made progress in housing 
and in protection against personal 
catastrophe. We are developing 
our natural resources in partner- 
ship with the state and local gov- 
ernments and with private initia- 
tive. These steps are designed to 
assure high and rising employ- 
ment, a growing prosperity, and a 
stable dollar. 

This acministration will con- 
tinue to exercise the utmost care 
in the manner in which it uses 


SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION OF NET BUDGET EXPENDITURES 
(Fiscal years. In billions) 
1955 
1951 1952 1953 1954 esti- 1956 estimated— 
actual actual aciu-l actual mated Amount. Percent 
Current expenses for civil 
operations and administ $1.9 $2.2 $2.3 $1.9 - $1.9 $2.3 4 
Interest 5.7 5.9 6.6 6.5 6.6 6.4 10 
Civil benefits 11.5 12.2 13.4 11.45 13.3 12.0 19 
Protection 25.6 46.0 52.0 47.9 41.7 41.5 67 
Unidistribi ted (reserves and 
adjustment: ) 7 9 1 3 
Total 44.1 65.4 74.3 67.8 63.5 62.4 100 
RESUME OF THE BUDGET 
(Fiscal years. In billions) 
1954 
Budget 
docrment 1955 1956 
1953 actual estimate Actual estimate estimate 
‘New obligational authority: 
Under existing legi-lation $30.3 $72.2 $62.6 $57.2 $53.1 
Under proposed legislation 1 5.5 
Total new obligational authority 80.3 72.2 62.8 57.3 58.6 
“Budget receipts: 
Undcr existing legislation 64.8 68.0 64.7 53.8 57.7 
Under proposed legislation 2 ye 
Total budget receipts 64.3 62.0 64.7 59.0 60.0 
Net budget expenditures: 
Under existing legis'ation 74.3 755 67.8 63.5 60.5 
Under proposed legislation 3.3 1.9 
Net budget expenditures 74.3 77.9 67.38 63.5 62.4 
Budget deficit 9.4 9) 3.1 4.5 2.4 
Public debt at end of year 266.1 269.8 271.3 274.3 276.0 
Balance of appropriation carried 
forward at end of yeu! 78.4 67.4 638.0 53.9 49.6 
These estimates refer to the 1954 budget as presented to the Congress on 


Jan. 9, 1! 
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the taxpayers’ money. It will con- 
tinue to purchase what we must 
have for our security, well-being, 
and prosperity with the fewest 
possible number of dollars, And 
it will continue to administer 
the huge government organization 
more efficiently. It will put first 
things first and restrain spending 
to items of high priority. Our suc- 
cess thus far in reducing taxes, 
expenditures, and the deficit is 
the best evidence of the earnest- 
ness of our efforts. 

With an indestructible faith in 
the destiny of this country, a faith 
equal to that of the founders who 


held that all men are Divinely 
endowed with inalienable rights; 
with full confidence that in the 
intelligent cooperation of free men 
is to be found the most effective 
way of solving group and national 
problems; with unshaken dedica- 
tion to the pursuit of peace and 
justice at home and in the world, 
we shall continue to sustain our 
liberties and we shall meet and 
far surpass the objectives we now 
set for ourselves in promoting 
human welfare, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
January 17, 1955. 
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Savard & Hart Open 
Providence Branch 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Savard & 
Hart of Montreal, members of the 
Toronto, Montreal and Canadian 
Stock Exchanges, have opened a 
188 Benefit 
Street, under the management of 
Lloyd B. Averill. 


cializes in Canadian securities and 


branch office at 
The firm spe- 


in U. S. unlisted securities. 
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At present U. S. investments in Latin 
America, totaling six billions of dollars, are 
larger than in any other part of the world 
except Canada. Here is proof positive that 
American business is anxious to promote 
production in our sister republics. More, it 
is strong indication that with proper en- 
couragement private capital can supplant 
government loans to neighbor nations. . . 
to the great benefit of every portion of the 


The need for private funds in Latin Amer- 
ica can hardly be exaggerated; for no nation 
is completely independent. Rather is it inter- 
dependent with the countries that share its 
needs and aspirations. Such mutuality of in- 
terest has forged a powerful link between 
the Americas, for the good earth to the south 
produces in abundance while the good mar- 
kets of North America purchase in abun- 
dance. Each helps the other. 

Many of our international industries are 
secking to better conditions in countries 


where their activity centers. United Fruit 


COSTA RICA -e 
GUATEMALA ° 


Company has for many years engaged in a 
program of privately financed aid in the local 
fields of education, health, sanitation and 
public works. In addition to this and the 
construction of communication and trans- 
portation systems, United Fruit has been 
instrumental in establishing a multi-crop 
economy in Middle America and transform- 
ing thousands of acres of jungle into pro- 
ductive farm lands. 


Such activities are not the whole answer. 


can make. 


benefit. 


CUBA - 
HONDURAS . 


tinue usefully to serve the Americas. . 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC oe 
NICARAGUA ° 


But the results, measured in terms of im- 
proved living conditions and the develop- 
ment of useful skills, do demonstrate that a 
well-planned and efficiently administered 
program of private aid can be among the 
most worthwhile investments North America 


It is this company’s firm intention to con- 


and, 


in strict accordance with the spirit of laws 
of the countries wherein it operates, to work 


toward a future of ever-increasing mutual 


Unitrep Fruit Company 
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Continued from page 82 
A. KING McCORD 


President, The Oliver Corporation 


During 1955 the farm and industrial machinery in- 
dustry will enjoy a modestly better year, sales and 
profit-\ ise, than the industry experienced during 1954 

Public and private construction expenditures during 
1955 will be greater by 5% than the 
high level of such expenditures 
reached in 1954. There will be only 
an insignificant withdrawal of farm 
acreage from cultivation. 

Cash farm income in 1955 is esti- 


mated to be about the same as cash 
farm income realized in 1954. This 
estimate is predicted on the belief 
that price stability has been 
achieved in agricultural commodity 
prices, and that domestic consump- 
tion will increase slightly. This 
forecast takes into account the large 
accumulated surplus of certain farm 
commodities and the downward ad- 
justments in U. S. Government farm 
commodity support prices. 

Last year this country experienced its most wide- 
spread drought. The area affected spread in a_ large 
arc from the Southwest, north to southern Illinois, 
and up into parts of New England, registering, in cer- 
tain sections, three years of insufficient motsture. A 
substantial increase in farm equipment sales is an- 
ticipated from this area of the country, if the drought 
is relieved as is now indicated. 

Farm equipment sales throughout the balance of the 
nation will continue through 1955 the same as 1954. 
Export sales should be maintained on the 1954 level, 
but could increase if more long-term credit is made 
available to export customers. 

The conservative conelusion is that sales of farm 
equipment at the retail level will be maintained at 
the 1954 rate. 

However, the reductions in inventories made by 
manufacturers and dealers since 1953 is of greater sig- 
nificance to the manufacturers of farm equipment. 

Action to correct abnormally high inventories was 
begun by manufacturers and dealers in 1953 and con- 
tinued through 1954. During that period of time, al- 
though retail volume was down from the 1952 rate, 
wholesale selling by manufacturers was off consider- 
ably more and production schedules were sct at a sub- 
stantially lower rate. Consequently, with retail sales of 
farm equipment during 1955 approximating retail sales 
in 1954, the manufacturer can look forward to a year 
of slightly higher sales, at wholesale, and a substantial 
increase in production. 

Without the burden of excessive inventories in the 
hands of manufacturers and dealers, prices for farm 
equipment become more firm, and increased plant pro- 
duction will combine to improve profit possibilities. 

1955 presents a reasonaly good market year for the 
products of farm and industrial equipment manufac- 
turers, with the optimum in competition, and reason- 
able rewards for the successful enterpriser. 


LYLE McDONALD 


Chairman of the Board, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company serves an 
area which includes approximately 80% of the popula- 
tion of the State of New Jersey. The company supplies 
electricity and gas to a great variety of industries and a 
large number of commercial enter- 
prises. The continuing growth in 
demand for service by residential, 
commercial and industrial customers 
is an indication of the economic 
health of the territory served and 
the surrounding area 

rhe outlook for the economy of 
the country at the beginning of the 
year 1954 was not too favorable, and 
i decline was generally predicted. 
Yet the company, during 1954, ex 
perienced month by month gains 
over the corresponding months of 
the prior year in sales of electricity 
and gas for residential and commer 


A. King McCord 


cial purposes. Although industrial Lyle McDonald 
sales of electricity declined moder 
ately in the early months of 1954, the increases later in 


the year were substantial enough to offset the earlie 
declines and to bring about a net gain for the entire 
year 1954:°as compared with 1953. 

[n addition to these indications of an improvement 
in business, there are the new records achieved by the 
company in December, 1954. On Dec. 21 a record peak 
electric load of 1,850,100 kilowatts occurred. which was 
137,500 kilowatts, or 8% greater than the record peak 
load in 1953. On Dec. 6 a record day’s sendout of gas 
occurred, which amounted to 544.908.000 cubic feet (525 
Btu equivalent gas), or an increase of 26% over the 1953 
record day's sendout. 

For 1955, Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
is anticipating that even higher records will be estab- 
lished. While the duration of the current boom in resi- 
dential construction is uncertain, there is every indi- 
cation that a large number of new customers will 
added during 1955, based on the number of homes al- 
ready under construction and the prevailing optimism 
that exists among builders in this area. This factor and 
an expected increase in consumer expenditures for home 


be 





its course. Indications are that: busi- 
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appliances point to an improvement in the residential 
demand for electric and gas services. 

The outlook for commercial and industria] sales is 
equally encouraging and is substantiated by the exist- 
ence of a backlog of applications for service, both for 
new customers and for increases to existing installations. 

During 1954, over $80,000.000 was spent for additions 
and improvements to utility plant, and in 1955 it is esti- 
mated that similar expenditures will reach an all-time 
one-year high of over $90,000,000. 

The construction of a new 185,000-kilowatt turbine- 
venerator unit at Burlington Generating Station is near- 
ing completion and work has started on the construction 
of a new 450,000-kilowatt generating station at Linden, 
N. J. Gas plant facilities are being enlarged and addi- 
tional natural gas supplies have been obtained begin- 
ning with the 1955-56 heating season. The Federal Power 
Commission has approved the delivery to the company 
of an additional 25,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas per 
day from each of two natural gas suppliers. 

By reason of extensions and additions to facilities 
completed or in progress, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company will have adequate plant available to meet 
the expected increases in demands for its services. 


WILLIAM A. McDONNELL 


President, First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 


The outlook for a continuation of a high level of busi- 
ness activity during the coming year is encouraging. 
The readjustment that took place in 1954, while sub- 
stantial in some parts of the economy, was in the overall 
picture relatively moderate and 
amounted to less than a 3% decline 
from the previous year so far as the 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in the country was concerned. 
The inventory adjustment of the 
past year appears to have aout run 


ness inventories are again. in a 
healthy ratio to sales. in other 
words, the 1954 recession, as it has 
sometimes been termed, occurred 
during a period of general prosperity. 

In recént months it has been par- 
ticularly. encouraging to note the 
rise in consumer expenditures. De- 
mand for new homes has also re- 
mained at a high and satisfactory 
level and this has maintained a good market for most 
types of household appliances. Demand for manufac- 
tured goods has been improving and this promises to be 
an added stimulus for the coming year. Overall eco- 
nomic activity gives every promise of reaching higher 
levels in the coming year than at any time since the 
peak production year of 1953. 

We can view the future with considerable encourage- 
ment when we take into consideration the benefits 
which should flow from the rapid scientific and tech- 
nological developments that are likely to dominate our 
economy over the next decade. These new developments 
are not only a challenge, but should provide a mainstay 
of support to our entire economy. Whenever rapid 
changes and new developments are taking place, they 
lay the foundation for an expanding economy. While 
technological changes often produce temporary mal- 
adjustments in some sectors, the end results for the 
entire economy is invariably favorable on the basis of 
past experience. 

In the financial field there is every prospect of a 
sound and healthy condition. Capital accumulation has 
been proceeding at a satisfactory rate, and the banking 
situation is such that ample funds should be available 
for all sound business requirements. Accordingly, we 
can face 1955 with confidence. 


RALPH T. McELVENNY 


President, American Natural Gas Company 


Wm. A. McVonnell 


We believe 1955 will be a year of real accomplish- 
ment for the American Natural Gas system. Industrial 
activity and prosperity are running at a high level in 
the Michigan and Wisconsin areas served by our two 
distributing subsidiaries, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company and Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company. Indi- 
cations are that these prosperous 
economic conditions may continue 
well into 1955 or longer 

In addition, a most favorable de- 
velopment has been the recent ac- 
tion by the Federal Power Commis- 
Sion issuing a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to our 
new subsidiary, American Louisiana 
Pipe Line Company, for a 30-inch 
pipe line to be built from southern 
Louisiana to Detroit, our largest 
service area. » American Louisiana, 
which will be constructed from an 
area rich in proven and potential 
gas reserves, will provide the long-range solution to the 
gas shortages which have affected our service areas fo! 
many years. 

The new line, which will make available a large in- 
crease in gas supply to all of our markets in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri, will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 300,000,000 cubic feet a day and can readily 
be expanded by the addition of compressor capacity to 
900,000,000 cubic feet a day. The new supply will en- 
able our distributing companies to lift the restrictions 
in effect during the past several years on new gas heat- 
ing customers and provide heating service to more than 
379,000 additional comsumers, including 125,000 appli- 


Ralph T. McElvennay 








cants who, without solicitation, have requested gas for 
househeating. 

It will also provide large additional supplies of gas 
for the continued growth of industries which are essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the country and vital to the 
nation in event of national emergency. 

Due to extensive underground storage reservoirs ir 
our service territory, we are able to siore during th 
warm seasons of the year many billion cubic feet of 
natural gas to meet the winter heating load. This makes 
it feasible for us to devote a large proportion of our 
supply to the stable and remunerative house l|ieating 
load as with our extensive storage fields we can readily 
meet the heavy winter peak demands occasioned by this 
service. 

In all, our new facilities will enable our companies 
and the 14 other customer companies served by our 
present pipe line almost to double their supply and will! 
assure adequate gas for the continuing growth of the 
150 cities and communities served by our System. 

The American Louisiana line will cost an estimated 
$130 million and, together with the cost of expanding 
the facilities of Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 
and Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company to tie in 
with the additional gas supply, will total about $154 
million. The principal senior money to finance Amer- 
ican Louisiana will be raised through the sale of $97.5 
million of first mortgage bonds to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company and the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

The beneficial effects of our new pipe line wil] not 
be limited to expansion of the gas supply in our mar- 
kets, as desirable as that is, but will extend’ to the en- 
tire national economy. The construction of American 
Louisiana will result in the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $400 million within the-next two years and an 
additional $100 million will be spent in the following 
three years. This total, expenditure includes the money 
which will be spent by gas producers, distributing com- 
panies and gas consumers who will purchase new gas 
burning equipment and appliances. The construction 
of the line and all of its related expansion will provide 
150 million man hours of employment. The entire pro- 
gram will require 500,000 tons of steel pipe and an 
additional 100,000 tons of steel will be used in the man- 
ufacture of home furnaces’ and other gas equipment. 
Thus the economic benefits of the expansion will ex- 
tend from the producers of raw material through the 
steel mills to the construction worker, the appliance 
manufacturer, the salesman and the installer. 

Court proccedings to review the action of the Federal 
Power Commission in granting American Louisiana its 
certificate have been brought by a minority pipe line 
supplier, which unsuccessfully sought to block the new 
pipe line before the Federal Power Commission. At 


the same time this supplieg, is actively. seeking to -par-. 


tially abandon its service*to us at Detroit and to ter- 
minate service at Ann Arbor. American Loatlisiana ex- 
pects that compliance will shortly be completed with 
certain conditions specified by the Federal Power Com- 
mismsion in its certificate and- which must be met before 
construction can begin. 

When the American Louisiana line goes into opera- 
tion, the American Natural Gas Company system for 
the first time in its history will be in the very desirable 
position of controlling the major portion of its gas supply 
and transmission facilities. 

These developments, in my opinion, will be very 
helpful to our System as it enters upon another year 
in its more than half a century of successful operation. 


PATRICK B. McGINNIS 


President, The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railread Company 


The outlook for the railroad industry as 1955 gets 
underway has never been more promising. This en- 
couragement does not stem from recent past perform- 
ance, for the rails with few exceptions in 1954 experi- 
enced sharp declines in revenues 
and even more severe losses in earn- 
ings. The industry as a_ whole 
achieved earnings of barely 3% 
during the best peacetime business 
year in the nation’s history. 

The optimism in railroad circles is 
based instead upon faith in_ its 
ability to regain its proper place in 
the transportation field. The indus- 
try has undergone a revolution of 
sorts in past months. The _ short- 
sighted and backward manageria)} 
factions in the industry have lost 
voice to the progressive element. 
Some railroads, including the New 
Haven, have had a clean sweep in 
management. There are new ideas, 
progressive action, and-the will to succeed. The flame 
of competitive spirit has spread from a few sources 
throughout the industry. 

The transportation pie in 1955 promises to be a big 
one. Steel production is climbing, with experts predict- 
ing gains of up to 20% over 1954’s output. The public 
enthusiastic response to the new automobile models has 
this industry in forced draft operation. The construction 
industry, fresh from the record. activities of 1954, is 
plunging into what promises to be an even better year 
With all industries searching for ways to cut costs while 
boosting production, the market for capital goods re- 
mains strong. 

Transportation is the key which will tie this produc- 
tive effort together. Lumber ‘grown on the West Coas* 


Patrick B. hicCinnis 
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Attacking the Farm Price Squeeze 


cept with the consent of the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

The reason for this order is ob- 
vious. It is not the function of the 
Department of Agriculture’ to 
recruit farmers, directly or in- 
directly, as involuntary members 
of any organization. I am pleased 
to report that most cooperatives 
and farm organizations are ap- 
parently in agreement with this 
philosophy. 

As we move into this new 
vear, the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
with its flexible price supports 
for basic commodities, will get its 
first test. It marks a change of 
direction, rather than any revolu- 
tionary unheaval. Adjustments in 
the level of support will be 
gradual, in line with President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations. 

Tobacco will continue to be 
supported at 90% of parity and it 
seems probable that will also be 
the level for peanuts and cotton 
in 1955. Current estimates are that 
corn will be supported at 88% of 
parity. Rice may be supported at 
about the same level as last year 
if marketing quotas are approved. 
Only in the case of wheat will 
price supports be at the minimum 
of 221.%. 


——— = 






These figures strongly indicate 
that if farm income from some of 
the basic crops is lower this year 
than last, it will not be because 
of flexible price supuports. The 
reduction will come, if it comes 
at all, from the curtailment of 
acreage and production made nec- 
essary by suprluses accumulated 
under the earlier program. 

In the case of such feed grains 
as oats, barley, grain sorghums 
and rye—which have been under 
a system of discretionary flexible 
price supports for many years— 
the level for 1955 will be at 70% 
of parity. This represents a reduc- 
tion from the 85% supports pre- 
vailing during the last year. 

It is apparent that large acrea- 
ages diverted from wheat, corn 
and cotton will go into feed 
grains—more even than in 1954, 
which saw a sizable shift in this 
direction. Continued supports at 
85% of parity could only mean 
that the government would wind 
up as the owner of a considerable 
portion of the increased feed 
grain production. 

At the same time, the serious 
and protracted drought which still 
grips more than 900 counties in 18 
states has created severe local feed 
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shortages. Drought-hit farmers 
must be given every opportunity 
to produce as much feed as pos- 
sible when rains do come. If 
drought continues, lower price 
supports will make feed grains 
available to farmers at less cost 
than if the government were bid- 
ding a higher price. This will en- 
courage the movement of these 
grains into channels of consump- 
tion, rather than into storage. 


Defends New Farm Program 

I am convinced that our new 
program of flexible price supports 
for the basic commodities wil] 
work toward better balanced 


production in the years ahead. 
And I should like to see this bal- 
ance restored primarily through 
an increase in consumption both 
here and abroad, rather than 
through continued strict produc- 
tion controls. Flexible supports 
will help restore the function of 
price in our marketing system. 
We can best insure a continua- 
tion of our great progress as a 
nation by maintaining a free and 
fluid economy. Government policy 
must not be permitted to freeze 
our agricultural production in 
uneconomic patterns. Neither 
should we freeze people in farm- 
ing or in any other occupation. It 
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is the basic freedom of the in- 
dividual] to shift to new pursuits 
with the changing times that has 
helped to make us the most pro- 
ductive country on earth. 


All Americans share in the 
benefits which spring from a free 
society. The rapid advances 
brought about through the ap- 
plication of agricultural research 
and education and improved mar- 
keting methods have permitted 
millions of people to leave the 
land in recent decades for other 
productive enterprises in the 
cities and towns. They are mak- 
ing the automobiles, the radios, 


Continued on page 8&7 
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must be shipped to the East to fill housing needs. 
Machine tools made in New England must be carried to 
Detroit to assist in the production of automobiles. 
Automobiles themselves will be shipped to all parts of 
the United States. Almost everything used or consumed 
in this country in 1955 will have been handled by one 
or all of our transportation systems. 

It is no secret that the railroads have lost ground in 
the competitive game of transportation during the past 
quarter century or more. At one time, rails held a 
virtual monopoly. Today, they are but another transport 
agency. Where they used to have all, they now have only 
half of the intercity commercial tracellers. Their share 
of freight ton-miles has declined from almost 100% to 
less than two-thirds. 

A part of the railread’s woes has stemmed from the 
tangle of government restrictions and regulations which 
have tended to promote other. transport media at the 
expense of the railroads and the taxpayer. There regula- 
tions, imposed during monopolistic days, have lingered, 
as regulations are wont to do, beyond their need. There 
is good reason to believe that the government, when 
presented with all the facts, will be amenable to the 
revision of regulations to point more in keeping with 
today’s conditions. 

While the rails would be helped considerably by a 
fairer set of rules under which to operate, they have 
much to do to set their own house in order. The industry 
for years has been known as among the most backward 
of businesses. Managerial qualifications have too often 
been decided upon the basis of experience alone, rather 
than on ability. The urge to maintain the status quo, 
to do things the way they have always been done, was 
strong on railroads. 

As a result, the railroads found themselves trying to 
compete in a 20th century economy with 19th century 
ideas and equipment. We have hundreds of thousands 
of freight cars, all with bearings little different from 
those use don Caeser’s chariots. Our refrigeration cars 
are the only type of cold storage in the nation still 
dependent upon ice. Our coupling gear has not changed 
in 50 years. Passenger cars carry patrons five feet above 
the rails, and for every passenger seat there is two tons 
of steel and an investment of over $2,000. 

There is every evidence that the American railroads, 
having recognized their shortcomings, are ready to do 
something about them. The rails realize that, at proper 
rated and with the proper equipment and service, they 
have tremendous inherent advantages. No other trans- 
port agency can cairy 5,000 tons of anything, anywhere, 
at any time, with a single locomotive and a five man 
crew. No other trasport agency can move hundreds of 
thousands of commuters into and out of a metropolitan 
area like New York swiftly, with no strain, and with 
ne delays. Rails alone can provide the mass transporta- 
tion necessary to prevent the traific strangulation now 
faeing our major cities. 

The New Haven Railroad intends to make every effort 
to promote and participate in the progressive activities 
now taking shape in the railroad industry. We expect 
that the fruits of these efforts will be fully evident in 
the fiscal results of 1955. 


HON. DOUGLAS McKAY 
Secretary of the Interior 


In my opinion 1955 will be a good year. It should 
mark a continuance of the general business upturn which 
became evident in the last half of 1954. Certainly, in 
terms of the use and development of natural resources 
I think that 1955 will be a period of 
substantial progress. 

As the result of the leasing of oil 
lands on the continental shelf off 
Louisiana and Texas the output of 
oil from this area is expected to in- 
crease. As it does, the nation will 
reap double benefits through the de- 
velopment of an important rsource 
and the return to the Federal Treas- 
ury of substantial royalty payments. 

The output of minerals from many 
public land areas is also expected to 
move upward this year. New Leas- 
ing arrangements approved by Con- 
gress which make possible multiple 
use of the land will aid in this de- 
velopment. 





Douglas McKay 


The realistic analysis of the nation’s minerals position, 
which was completed by 
cember. has 


a Cabinet committee last De- 
already resulted in a healthy improvement 
in the status of several important mineral commodities. 
The problems of the coal industry, which 


has not 
shared in the 


industrial upturn of recent years, are also 
now being studied by a top-level Cabinet committee as 
part of an overall appraisal of our energy resources. Coal 
has an important place in our economy and it is to be 
hoped that sound solutions can be found for its difficul- 
ties. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out so clearly in his 
State of the Union message, our natural resources are 
a salient part of our national economy. 

Our water resources, our lands and forests, and our 
minerals and fuels furnish the raw materials and energy 
essential to our industrial and agricultural strength. 

In some areas of our country further development of 
hydro-electric resources is vital. I think that 1955 will 
witness active pros 


gress in this important resource area, 
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largely as a result of the application of the partnership 
approach. 

Adhering to the fundamental conservation policies of 
Theodore Roosevelt, President Eisenhower has empha- 
sized the importance of participation by private citizens 
and state and local governments with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the development of natural resources. 

Already this policy has resulted in renewed activity 
by local and private organizations in the development of 
natural resources. 

Already Congress has approved the partnership devel- 
opment of undertakings such as Priest Rapids in Wash- 
ington, Coosa River in Alabama, and Markham Ferry in 
Oklahoma. Loca! sponsors will bear all or part of the 
development costs. The Federal Government will not 
be called upon to carry the entire burden. 

In supporting the partnership program, the President 
has made clear, however, that the Federal Government 
will not step aside from its responsibility to undertake 
projects too costly or too complex for local interests. 

One such project is the development of the Upper 
Colorado River Basin. This is critically needed to con- 
serve and properly utilize precious water which is the 
key to the economic future of a vast five state area. 

Approval of this project ranks high among the Admin- 
istration’s legislative aims for this session. 

In addition, the Administration will recommend sub- 
stantial appropriations to underwrite new starts on sev- 
eral other important reclamation projects. The projects 
being supported have all been carefully analyzed to as- 
sure their importance not only to the economy of a par- 
ticular area, but to the over-riding prosperity of the 
nation. 

All in all, therefore, I deel confident that 1955 will be 
a banner year in the productive use of our natural re- 
sources for the continuing well-being and progress of 
our people. 


PHILIP M. McKENNA 
President, Kennametal Inc. 


Opportunities in 1955 will be found on technical 
frontiers. Design and use of the very hard, stiff and 
wear-resisting carbide alloys will continue to permit 
alert managements to make profitable operations in the 
metalworking and mining fields. Oil ’ 
well drilling, oil extraction and oil 
refining are already being handled 
with tungsten carbides performing 
in critical parts of petroleum equip- 
ment. As 1955 gets underway, the 
physical chemist and engineer is 
awakening to the increased scope of 
heat and pressure available to him 
by the use of modern tungsten car- 
bide metals having Young’s Modulus 
of Elasticity three times that of 
steel. Thus pressure of cylinders 
utilizing tungsten carbide alloy lin- 
ers and pistons of the same material 
will permit commercial extension of 
the range of temperatures and pres- 
sures necessary for chemical syn- 
theses and polymerizations of valuable products... Pres- 
sures of 40,000 pounds per square inch are economically 
attainable because of tungsten carbide alloy’s high re- 
sistance to deformation. 

As with tool steel and alloy steels — initially regarded 
by industry as the name “tool steel” implies, for the 
heavy duty as regards heat, pressure and abrasion at the 
point of a cutting tool, but later utilized for pinions, 
gears, axle shafts and component parts of machines— 
tungsten carbide alloys are coming into use wherever 
man wishes to impose his will upon obdurate nature, 
and resist, so much as he can, destructive forces, whether 
mechanical or a combination of both heat and mechani- 
cal forces. Wherever man wishes to hold a tool to 
its appointed task, a more rigid, less flexible metal is 
required. Boring bars of tungsten carbide alloys deflect 
only one-third as much as steel under the same pres- 
sures. That means an opportunity to turn out pieces of 
accuracy without so much flexing or flinching from the 
work. 

Just as steel with a Young’s Modulus of Elasticity of 
30 million pounds per square inch is better than bronze 
with a Young’s Modulus of Elasticity of 19 million 
pounds per square inch; so tungsten carbide alloys with 
Young’s Modulus of Elasticity of 90 million pounds per 
square inch are better than steel. That is lifting us from 
the iron age to the tungsten carbide age as surely as the 
iron age lifted us from the bronze age. In 1955 the rec- 
ognition of thai situation will proceed insofar as free- 
dom and incentive will permit innovation: 

In 1955, protection of our country without undue cost 
in addition to the protection of our people’s standards 
of living, will depend more upon the intelligence of our 
engineers than upon the machinations of politicians. But 
all that depends upon freedom from seizure of life and 
property by gangsters. For the flowering of the inven- 
tive genius of a people depends upon the maintenance 
of a logical world which includes the concept of a 
standard of value. Experience teaches us that the gold 
coin standard of money is the best mankind has been 
able to provide for a measure of uninfluenced by dema- 
goguery. For risks to be undertaken, for long-term 
commitments to be made, the gold coin standard is a 
useful and necessary concept. Therefore in 1955 we 
may face the horrid experience of continued inflation, 
without end, or the tremendously encouraging experi- 
ence of resumption of specie payments. Resumptions 
generally succeed, while repudiations generally fail. 


Philip M. McKenna 








S. C. MeMEEKIN 

President, South Carelina Electric & Gas Company 

The number of industrial customers being served by 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Company as of Sept. 
30, 1954, totaled 1,270. as compared with 1,153 on the 
vame date in 1953, an increase of 117 in the 12-month 
period. While most of these new 
industries were comparatively small 
operations, the new Bird & Sons, 
Incorporated roofing plant at 
Chariesion, representing an invest- 
ment of some $3 million, was among 
them. 

During the first nine months of 
1954, new and expanded industries 
in the company’s-service area rep- 
resented an estimated total capital 
investment of some $6 million and 
additional employment totaling ap- 
proximately 2,500. 

A continuation of the industrial 
expansion in this area seems cer- 
tain. The American Cyanamid Com- 
pany has acquired a 1,100-acre tract 
near Columbia for the construction of a large new syn- 
thetic fibre plant. The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad is 
opening a huge tract of land on the outskirts of Colum- 
bia for industrial development and the Seaboard Airline 
Railroad has announced a similar project in connection 
with other private interests at a site adjacent to the city. 

The development of the Bushy Park project in 
Charleston recently received approval from City Coun- 
cil and construction of dykes and canal is expected to 
begin early in 1955. This project received notable na- 
tional publicity through a descriptive article in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” some months ago. Sites in 
this development wil) have a potential supply of one 
and one-half billions of fresh water daily for industrial 
and other uses. This is rated as the minimum. Under 
normal conditions on rivers involved, the supply will 
be substantially greater, according to engineering fore- 
casts. 

The Beaufort Marine Corps Air Station has been 
slated for reactivation in 1955, according to an announce- 
ment by military authorities. 

The South Carolina Edectric & Gas Company was one 
of three utilities in the country receiving final consid- 
eration from the Atomic Energy Commission for a loca- 
tion for the first nuclear-power plant which was eventu- 
aNy awarded to the Duquesne Light Company at Pitts- 
burgh. The company,continues to be actively interested 
in lecating such a plarnt_in South Carolina. 

The company is also aggressively seeking to secure 
the logation in the state of chemical .and- other industrial 
firms interested in the by-products of nuclear fuel. 

SCEGCO’s. Industrial Development Departrrent has 
been instrumental in organizing Industrial Committees 
in the communities of the company serves with the ob- 
jective of interesting the location of industries in the 
state and particularty-in their respective communities. 
These committees have been working effectively and 
can count numerous plant placements through their 
efforts. 

The South Carolina Development Board, the Indus- 
trial Bureau of the Columbia Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Charleston Development Board report a con- 


tinuing flow of inquiries relative to industrial possibili- 
ties in the state and the respective metropolitan areas. 

The continuing expansion of the company’s steam 
electric generating facilities will amply provide for fu- 
ture industrial growth. Urquhart Station on the Savan- 
nah River in Aiken County, the company’s newest and 
largest steam plant, recently brought two 75,000 kilowatt 
units “on the line,” one late in 1953 and the second 
early in 1954. A third unit of 100,000 kilowatt capacity 
is under construetion and is scheduled to be in operation 
near mid-1955. Total generating capability at that time 
will reach 621,000 kilowatts, of which 460.000 kilowatts 
will be in steam facilities. 

The South Carolina Electric & Gas Company’s con- 
struction budget for the three-year period 1954 through 
1956 is estimated now at $62 million, which includes the 
third unit at Urquhart Station and a portion of the cost 
of a possible fourth unit of 120,000 kilowatt capacity. 


S. C. McMeekin 


EARL R. MELLEN 

President, Weston Electrica] Instrument Corporation 
Over a period of years, our ex- 
perience has indicated that we have 
a tendency to follow a declining 
trend in business and, similarly, on 
the upward trend our volume may 
follow some months after a relative- 
ly high level of prosperity has been 
reached in other industries. 

1954 was a year of declining trend 
with, however, every indication at 
the present time of an upward 
movement which will be reflected 
in improved orders during the first 
six months of 1955 and probably Earl R. Mellen 
continuing throughout the year. 
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Attacking the Farm Price Squeeze 


the television sets and a variety 
of other goods which add to our 
better living standards. The re- 
markable efficiency of agriculture 
has made possible this important 
contribution to our entire econ- 
omy. 

Select, if you will, any nation 
on the face of this globe where 
one-half or even one-fourth of the 
total labor force is producing 
food and fiber to meet domestic 
needs and you will also find a 
country barren of most luxury 
goods and even many of the 
things we regard as necessities. I 
have little sympathy for the 
anguished cries of those who insits 
that America will be ruined un- 
less government somehow makes 
farming so attractive that no rural 
lad will ever again venture forth 
to the city. As a nation, we would 
never have come this far under 
such a philosophy. Under it, we 
wouldn't get where we are going, 
either. 

Who shall say what the future 
limitations may be upon our na- 
tional development? In agricul- 
ture, what new crops will tomor- 
row bring? What new uses for 
old crops? In a world just now 
entering the Atomic Age, some of 
the most exciting laboratories 
ever known to man may be right 
on our farms. 

Back 1n 1vZ4 American farmers 
harvested just under 5 million 
bushels of soybeans. In 1954 our 
soybean production was a record- 
breaking 343 million bushels, with 


a market value of nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Thus in the short space of 
three decades we have seen the 


development of a new major crop 
in this country and with it a new 
major industry. 

We may be approaching the 
day when it won't be possible to 
coax that one additional egg from 
our top laying hens. Sometime 
the top producing cow on One of 
our experimental farms will per- 
haps cock a disapproving eye at 
a scientist and say, “Look, this 
has gone far enough—you've got 
the last pint.” 

But future generations need 
fear no shortages of food or fiber 


if we succeed in bringing the 
average output of our farms up 
somewhere near the productive 


levels of our more efficient units. 
This, we know, can be done. 


Outlook Good for 1955 


For the year ahead. The outlook 
is generally good—for agriculture 
and the Nation as a whole. Busi- 
ness activity is at the highest 
peacetime level in history. In to- 
tal we are consuming more food 
than ever before and our tastes 
are running more and more to the 
higher-priced protein diet items. 
This trend seems likely to con- 
tinue and it emphasizes that the 
needs of tomorrow will be for 
more feed and forage to provide 
the livestock products which our 
population is demanding. 

As I indicated earlier, the new 
Trade Development Act is help- 
ing us expand our foreign mar- 
kets. To date we have concluded 
or are in the process of negoti- 
ating sales for foreign currency 
involving $453 million worth of 
surplus farm commodities owned 
by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Wheat and cotton are the 
principal items involved, although 
tobacco, rice, barley and other 
commodities will also be included. 

There is another comparatively 
recent development that holds 


tremendous promise for agricul- 
ture. Thanks to President Eisen- 





hower’s personal and official con- 
cern and the action of the 83rd 
Congress, the Department of 
Agriculture for the first time has 
the tools to deal effectively with 
the problems of small watersheds. 
We are now prepared to help 
technically and, to a limited ex- 
tent, financially, in carrying out 
projects which the individual can- 
not complete on his own. 

We may now bring the water 
element into balance with the 
soil element in our national soil 
and water program. We have new 
authorization for approaching soil 
and water problems on a water- 
shed basis. This will accelerate 
and implement the soil and water 
program that has gained so much 
momentum over the past two dec- 
ades. It offers new opportunities 
to work on problems that require 
community action. 

No one can grow up on a south- 
ern Idaho farm, as I did, and be 
oblivious to the anxieties and 
heartaches surrounding the prob- 
lems of water development and 
management. Still fresh in my 
memory are the disastrous floods 
that time and again wrought 
havoc with the canal systems and 
buried whole farms under sterile 
debris. 

Nor am I unaware of the suf- 
fering and anguish which the last 
four years of continued drought 
have brought farmers and ranch- 
ers in the Southeast, parts of the 


Midwest and southern Great 
Plains. 
These are .Yeasons why I am 


firmly convinced that our water 
problem is welded to problems of 
land and people. Land and water 


are inseparable in planning and 
in use. It is the water which car- 
ries away so much of our soil. 


The water problem is not just one 
of shortages or floods affecting 
cities and industries. The problem 
has its beginning up on the farms 
and in the forests of our small 
watersheds. 

In the Department of Agricul- 
ture we are determined to assist 
farmers to carry out a more ef- 
fective program of soil and water 
development and wise utilization 
on a nation-wide basis. This nat- 
urally includes protection and de- 
velopment of soil and water re- 
sources on individual farms and 
ranches and also in the small 
watersheds or subwatersheds. 

Everywhere farmers are inter- 
ested in the efficient use of water. 
It is the lifeblood of the West, 
both for irrigated and dryland 
farming. And in the East, many 
farmers could use supplementary 


irrigation at some time during 
the growing season. 
Farmer cooperatives have 


vital stake in this whole problem 
which is tied so closely to the fu- 
ture welfare of agriculture. Cur- 
rently there is broad interest in 
the new provision of the amended 
Water Facilities Act which au- 
thorizes direct or insured loans in 
all States for soil and water con- 
servation practices — for irriga- 
tion, drainage, pasture improve- 
ment and reforestation on farms. 
We may now insure such loans up 
to a total of $25 million per year. 

Farmers who participate in 
operative 
may 


co- 
water developments 
up to $250,000 
through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration single 
project. The former 
$100,000. Private lending 
agencies are matching the interest 
of farmers and groups of farmers 


now borrow 


for a joint 
limitation 
was 


_ 


in this expanded program. Pri- 
vate funds for FHA-insured loans 
for soil and water development 
and farm ownership are now 
available in an amount four times 
that of a year ago. 

I have sought to emphasize in 
these remarks today several, 


though by no means all, of the 
programs which are being di- 
rected toward assuring a stable, 
prosperous and free agriculture. 
In many of them, farmers are 
playing the major role. Trade de- 
velopment, market expansion, re- 
search, education, conservation 
and: progress through cooperative 


efforts are continuing, day-in- 
and-out operations. They are sel- 
dom dramatic. Consequently they 
do not always receive the atten- 
tion they deserve, even though 
they are responsible for most of 
the great gains of agriculture. 
The future of American agricul- 
ture is bright. A kind Providence 
has blessed this nation with vast 
natural resources—with soils and 
climate which with American in- 
genuity and courage have pro- 
vided the basis for a standard of 
living unmatched in any other 
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land. My God guide us in the 
wise use and conservation of 
these resources for the benefit of 
posterity and, indeed, for all man- 
kind. 


Moore, Leonard & 


Lynch Partner 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—As of Jan. 
20th, Albert G. Wells limited 
partner becomes a general part- 
ner in Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 
Union Trust Building, members of 
the New York and Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchanges. 











\ in terms of OLANGE  juace £ 


What is there about orange juice to make you think of a large 

industrial organization like CROWN? Well, for one thing, a tre- 

mendous amount of orange juice goes into cans these days... and 
} that’s where CROWN comes into the picture. 


CROWN’S business covers the fields of closures, containers and 
machinery, all related to packaging. One of its products, Crown 
Cans, is used extensively by producers of citrus fruit juices and 
frozen citrus fruit concentrates. 








Products by CROWN: 
MACHINERY « MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS 
CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES « PACKER'S CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS 
**FREEZ - TAINERS"* 


BEER CANS « 


More than a decade ago this Company established a can manu- 
facturing plant at Orlando, Florida, right in the heart of the world’s 
greatest citrus producing area. The rapid growth of this industry, 
particularly in the frozen fruit concentrates, has made it necessary 
a” to increase the production facilities of this plant threefold in the 
past two years. CROWN now has another plant under construction 


at Bartow, Florida to keep pace with the ever increasing demand 
for Crown Cans. 


| CROWN’S service to the Florida citrus industry is but one 
example of how this Company, as a supplier to many industries, 


contributes to the better packaging of a vast number of products 
used in the households of the nation. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 





BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS 


“"SPRA~-TAINERS" « 


* BEVERAGE BOTTLING 
« METAL CAPS AND 


~ 
« MERITSEAL CAPS ey 


\ 


\ 


Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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B. H. MERCER 


President, Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
aking a 1955 forecast for our principal lines 
fidelity and surety——several factors must be considered. 
As to fidelity, 1955 is what we term an “off year” in 
th three year premium cycle, so it would seem logical 
to predict decreased premium vol- 
ume for that classification. On the 
otber hand, top management in prac- 
tically all fields of business is be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
the need for fidelity bonds (insur- 
ance against employee dishonesty ) 
and agents recognize as never be- 
fore the necessity of providing such 
coverage for their clients. Indeed 
the agent to whom his client looks 
for guidance in insurance matters 
is in a tough spot when the client 
sustains a dishonesty loss and there 
is no insurance or not enough in- 
surance. Our own records show that 
dishonesty losses are on the increase 
country-wide and this can be con- 





3. H. Merce: 


fi ned by a glance through at any daily newspaper. 
{ brief. { feel that through our American agency sys- 
tern more fidelity bonds will be sold in 1955 than ever 
be‘ ore. 


in the surety field our largest premium volume is pro- 
ed by contract bonds. If the current unprecedented 
‘in building and engineering construction con- 
ues through the coming year, as most experts agree 
ti at it will, our surety volume for 1955 should at least 
tal the high level of 1954. 
As to increased production and income for our agents, 
@ average agent is today facing the keenest kind of 
»npetition from direct writers, particularly in the fire 
» d automobile fields. Agents are alert, resourceful 
business men who will meet this competitive problem 
»: they have others in the past and in some instances 
w Il direct more of their time and energy to the pro- 
juction of other lines, including fidelity and surety—a 
lucrative field from the agents’ point of view. 
Morecasts can be dangerous but all in all I look for- 
word to 1955 with optimism. 


CLIFFORD W. MICHEL 


President, Dome Mines Limited 


re | ivit 


he Canadian Gold Mining industry has finished the 
“ar 1954 on a solemn note. Production for that year is 
pected to aggregate only little more than the $140,- 
000,000 of precious metal produced in 1953, a year in 
which operations at many properties 
had been closed down by strikes. 
While the lack of a vigorous recov- 
ery was in itself disapppointing, the 
inability of the industry to keep 
puce with the growing economy of 
tie country in which it is domiciled, 
is doubly discouraging to our trade. 
As an example, gold production in 
1939, before the outbreak of war, 
was $184.000.000 or some 13% greater 
than 1954 production: in that same 
year, the value of base metals pro- 
huced in Canada was only about 
$136,000.000. In 1954, it will prob- “ee 4 

ably exceed $475,000,000. Both units ’ 

of production and price received per 

unit have worked in favor of our Clifford W. Michel 
mining neighbors just as they have worked against the 
“old producer. Not only is ounce production of gold 
Jo wer, but from a peak price of $38.50 per oz., which was 
received when the Canadian dollar was at a 10% dis- 
count against the U. S. dollar, there has been a steady 
decline to below $34 per oz., which is the approximate 
selling price today, as the Canadian dollar stands at a 
3% premium. 

Prospects for a higher price of gold in terms of U. S. 
dollars are no brighter than a year ago. With industrial 
recovery brought about by an “easy money” policy in 
the U. S., there is little reason to believe that the author- 
ities would consider an increase in the price of gold as 
necessary to stimulate an already active economy. In 
the field of price, the International Monetary Fund, dur- 
iig the yvear. eased its restrictions on the form in which 
sales of gold could be made but the premium markets 
o the continent for all practical purposes disappeared 
with the industrial recovery of Western Europe and the 
more active employment of formerly hoarded capital. In 
London a restricted form of free gold market was re- 
Stored, but no immediate benefits were obtainable from 
this source for the Canadian gold producer. It does. 
however, represent a small step forward in the direction 
of convertibility, which in the long run should be advan- 
tageous for gold 

The Canadian Government to date has recognized the 
price-cost squeeze on the gold producer’s operating 
profit margins by extending a subsidy predicated upon 
each individual mine’s cost of producing an ounce of 
gold. This assistance has gone a long way to keeping 
many mines in Canada open which would otherwise have 
been closed as the cost of their production exceeded the 
selling price. To date there has been no extension of this 
eid for the year 1955 by Order-in-Council as heretofore. 
and the item will be debated in Parliament in the vers 
near future. It is the general consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, that Cost Aid will be extended although it mav not 
take the exact form as in prior years. The Canadian 
Government, in instituting a subsidy to the industry, was 
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not prompted by charitable motives. There have been 
many times in the past when the Canadian dollar was 
at a discount, and gold was vital to its foreign exchange 
position. As such times could return, should the balance 
of trade and current capital movement reverse its re- 
cent course, it would appear in the interest of Canadian 
welfare as a whole to maintain this industry. 

As the miner of gold cannot influence the price of the 
article he produces, he can only hope that the govern- 
ment will continue to aid him with his costs as he, him- 
self, struggles to devise new methods to reduce his own 
costs and make more efficient his operating practices. 
This, I believe, the industry will do in the year ahead, 
and as I anticipate that Cost Aid will be extended by 
the Canadian Parliament, I believe the profits will be 
stabilized at a level approximating that of 1954 but still 
too low in relation to the efforts expended. 


DON G. MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board, Sylvania Electrie Products Inc. 

Economic activity during 1955 not only will surpass 
last year but there is a strong possibility it may even 
exceed the previous record set in 1953. 

The steadily climbing Gross National Product—the 
sum of the nation’s goods and serv- 
ices—already shows signs of exceed- 
ing the previous records. Sylvania’s 
economists foresee an average an- 
nual rate of $367 billion during the 
1955 first quarter, in contrast to the 
1954 year average of $358 billion, 
and nearly $365 billion in 1953. The 
present quarterly record of $369.9 
billion was set in the 1953 second 
quarter, and this will be surpassed 
by the 1955 third quarter. 

Activity in the’ electrical-elec- 
tronics industry is extremely strong, 
and 1955 will see the industry take 
a2 major step toward doubling its 
volume over the next 9 or 10 years. 
There is every indication that the 
electronics business alone will reach at least the $13 
billion level within five years, in contrast to the 
approximately $8 billion level in 1954. 

The electronics industry of today is only a fragment 
of what it will be in 10 or 15 years. By 1960 the industry 
may have an annual volume of even more than $13 bil- 
lion, if commercial and industrial electronics come along 
faster than now anticipated, and they very well may. 
The future in commercial and industrial applications, 
especially in computers for automatic production and 
data processing, is so limitless that it is really impossible 
to forecast even a reasonably accurate guesstimate. 
Thirteen billion dollars by 1960 in many ways seems to 
be on the conservative side. 

During the past eight years, the kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption of electricity has more than doubled and the 
current annual rate is nearly 400 billion kilowatt hours. 
There is every possibility that this will double in the 
next 10 years, and may well reach a trillion kilowatt 
hours by 1970. Here again is a case of which comes first, 
the hen or the egg? Before the consumption of electric 
power can double, there must be the equipment to gen- 
erate it and carry it to the consumer. By the same token, 
the consumer—whether it be the home or industry—must 
have the equipment and devices demanding that addi- 
tional generating capacity. So when I predict that the 
consumption of electric power will double in the next 
decade, I also mean that the electrical-electronics manu- 
facturing industry will also double its output. The 
doubling in consumption of electric power and the pro- 
duction of electrical and electronic equipment will be a 
concurrent development, each climbing with the other. 

The television industry is again back in high gear, 
with 1954 total factory production expected to reach 
7.5 million sets and sales to the public more than 7.2 
million, both of which will be new records. Current 
estimates for 1955 are 6.4 million black and white sets 
and 100,000 to 300,000 color sets. The wide variance in 
the color estimates indicates that color is still a very 
big question, with many design and production problems 
yet to be solved, before color receivers can be sold at 
prices low enough to bring mass consumer buying. 

All in all, the outlook is extremely favorable, and 1955 
may well set new records. 


IRWIN L. MOORE 
President, New England Electric System 


Sometimes in making predictions about the coming 
year’s business there is often a ring of synthetic opti- 
mism, tinged more with hope than factual analysis. In 
this instance, I shall try to hold to the facts that are the 
basis of our optimism in New Eng- 
land Electric System for 1955. 

In a System such as ours — so 
sensitive to so many forces—we do, 
of course, have to gear ourselves to 
any quick adjustments in the eco- 
nomic pattern. In fact, forecasting 
is an essential part of our business 
as we must plan many months, even 
years, ahead in order to meet in- 
dicated demands for our services. So 
our forecasts are 
scrutiny of industrial activity in- 
dices, population trends, use of gas 
and electricity forecasts by customer 
groups, and similar factors. 

On the basis of these studies, we 
expect an increase of about 10% in 
kilowatthour sales to residential custemers with an 
accompanying increase of some 7% in revenue. Com- 
mercial sales and industrial sales should show kilo- 


Don G. Mitchell 
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watthour increase of about 7% in each category with 2 
6% increase in commercial revenue and slightly under 
4% increase in industrial. On a total sales basis, we 
expect the kilowatthour improvement to be somewhere 
around 7% while the dollar revenue increase will be 
somewhere between 5 and 6%. We are also looking for 
a further increase in our gas revenue as promotional 
rates now in effect make this fuel competitive with other 
{fuels for house heating. 

In connection with our long-range expansion program, 
work is progressing on schedule. The new topper unit 
has been completed in Providence, adding some 77,000 
kilowatts to our capacity as well as modernizing an 
additional 33,000 kilowatts. Thus we now have in 
Rhode Island a quarter of a million kilowatts of modern, 
high-efficiency steam equipment. 

On the upper Connecticut River, construction reached 
the haif-way mark on the 150,000-kilowatt Samuel C 
Moore hydro-electric station. It is expected that the 
first unit of this plant will be in operation in the spring 
of 1956. 

Total expenditures for new plant in 1954 will approxi- 
mate $43,000,000. In 1955, we expect to spend about 
$50,000,000 in expansion of plant to keep pace with the 
steady growth in the demand for our services in New 
England’s expanding economy. 

Another development of interest during the past year 
was the formation of the Yankee Atomic Electric Com- 
pany. YAEC was formed by the System and other New 
England utilities for the purpose of keeping in the 
development forefront of atomic energy for power pro- 
duction. Discussions are in progress with the Atomik 
Energy Commission looking toward the early construc- 
tion of an atomic plant in New England, designed to 
give us lirst-hand experience in the possibilities of the 
use of atomic plants in our future expansion. 

To sum it up, we are optimistic about our 1955 Sys- 
tem business mainly because the industries in this area 
are showing definite improvement and we expect this 
improvement to continue through the year. 

We look for a higher net income for the System in 
1955. With normal water conditions it is our expectation 
that consolidated net income per share in 1955 on the 
present common shares outstanding (10,019,707) will 
exceed the $1.24 a share that we expect to earn in 1954 
on the average shares outstanding (9,298,592) in that 
year. 

Continued improvement in our System earnings rests, 
in the long run, on the continued healthy growth of the 
area we serve. We have complete confidence in the 
ability of New England to grow and prosper, a con- 
fidence born of long experience in seeing all of the 
prophets of doom confounded by the fact that the 
skill of New England workmen, the diversity of New 
England industry, and the ingenuity and courage of 
New England business leadership, have steadily kept New 
England sound, strong and growing. 


ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL 


Chairman of the Board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


We at Jones & Laughlin have “laid our money on the 
line’”’ as evidence of our faith in the stability of the 
steel industry and our economy generally, not only in 
1955, but in future years as well. 

We recently announced our inten- 
tion to spend $51 million in 1955 on 
plant improvements and new fa- 
cilities. 

This program is designed to di- 
versify our production of finished 
steel products, so that we may utilize 
the capacity of our steel-making 
facilities to a greater degree under 
varying market conditions. 

The 1955 expediture will bring to 
over a half billion dollars the total 
spent by J&L since the end of World 
War II on capital improvements and 
expansions. 

While there are uncertainties that 
might invalidate predictions as to 
future activity of the steel industry, 


Ben Moreell 
I believe that in 1955 the industry might well operate 
at 90% of its rated capacity of 124,330,410 tons if we 
‘an avoid war or a “police action” and enjoy industrial 
peace at home. 

Barring serious disruptions to any important segment 
of industry, the steel industry should be able to achieve 


a large measure of stability in 1955. Our industry is 
basic to practicaly all other industries. A serious dis- 
turbance in some other industry inevitably has an effect 
on us. 

Our resolve to go ahead with our capital imnrove- 
ments at this time is based on our estimate of the future 
needs of this country and of the world markets for steel 
and products made of steel. 

In 1954, the nation built about 55,000 school class- 
rooms, a record number. In 1955, probably 65.000 new 
classrcoms will be built. The United States Office of 
Fducation reports that a total of 720,000 new classrooms 
will be needed by September, 1959. This cails for double 
the rate of building in this field, and would cost from 
$4.5 billion to $5 billion a year. 

Estimates from state highway departments call 
annual program for new highways and streets 
least £5 billion for 10 years. To this “norma program 
of $5 billion, a special committee appointed b~ President 
Eisenhower recommends adding another $50 billion to 
meet all anticipated road needs through 1974 

In 1955 we will build about 1,400,000 rew homes: 
buildings to accomimodate 40,000 new hospital beds: and 
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Formal completivun of the recent marketing of 
$12,500,000 of Puerto Rico Water Resources Author- 
ity electric revenue bonds occurred Jan. 12 when 
officials of the Puerto Rico Water Resources Author- 


ity accepted from representatives 
banking group which underwrote 


representing proceeds from the sale of the bonds. 
Ira Haupt & Co. and Allen and Company were joint 
managers of the banking group which purchased the 
bonds and reoffered them to the public. 


Complete Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority Bond Financing 


F. Schroeter, 


of the investment 
the issue, a check 


& Co. 
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Shown above standing left to right are: Victor 
Assistant Cashier, 
Bank; Louis Naetzker, Vice-President, Caribbean 
District, National City Bank; Fernando Torrent, 
Secretary of Puerto Rico Water Resources Author- 
ity; and James S. Abrams of Allen & Company. 
Seated left to right are: Carl A. Bockk, Executive 
Director of the Puerto Rico Water Resources Au- 
thority and William G. Carrington, Jr., of Ira Haupt 
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Chicago and 


The first, but perhaps not the 
only, income bond interest cas- 
ualty stemming from the 1954 
business recession and decline in 
railroad earnings has been re- 
ported. Chicago & North Western, 
which had earlier announced that 
no dividends would be paid this 
year on either the common or pre- 
fessed stocks, recently stated that 
no interest would be paid on the 
income 4's. This interest accu- 
mulates to a maximum of three 
years (1342%) and if business 
continues on the upgrade as is 
now anticipated, the arrears might 
well be paid off in the spring of 
1956 along with the current inter- 
est then due. The preferred divi- 
dend, however, is cumulative only 
to the extent earned and nothing 
was earned on the stock last yea! 
Now with arrears to be made up 
on the bonds there is obviously 
the prospect of a fairly long divi- 
dend drought for the stocks. There 
was considerable surprise in fi- 


Northwestern 

nancial circles that neither the 
bonds nor the stocks reacted par- 
ticularly to the announcement 
that the interest would not be 
paid. 

Chicago & North Western has 
long traditionally been a high 
cost operation and a strictly mar- 
ginal property. The high cost fac- 
tor was temporarily obscured 
during the war years ut since 
the end of hostilities the record 
has been generally disappointing. 
Also, for the most part the trend 


has been a_ deteriorating one. 
During the six years 1949-1954 
there was only one year (1950) 


in which the company was able to 
earn and pay its full preferred 
dividend and that was the only 
year of the period in which any 
dividend ($1.50) was paid on the 
common stock. Counting this year 
there will be three years out of 
seven in which no preferred divi- 
dend will have been paid and the 
average distribution for the period 


will come to only $2.03. It is felt 
by most analysts that this record 
hardly warrants any enthisiasm 
for the company’s stocks even at 
recent deflated prices and even 
though considerable year-to-year 
improvement in earnings seems 
almost certain in 1955. 

There are a number of reasons 
for the consistently disappointing 
results reported by Chicago & 
North Western. It has a large pas- 
senger business, and is particu- 
larly burdened with an expansive 
commutation service. Consider- 
able of the mileage has a low 
density of freight traffic and the 
average haul on freight is among 
the shortest for any of the major 
railroads in the country. This lat- 
ter consideration has been a seri- 
out drain on operations because 
of the heavy, and rapidly mount- 
ing, terminal! costs involved. 
Abandonments, curtailment of pas- 
senger service, and attempts to 
stress the development of longer 
haul traffic have all been pursued 
aggressively by the present man- 
Prior the 
readjustment that got under way 
in the fall of 1953 there had been 
that manage- 
ment efforts along with dieseliza- 
but 
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tion were bearing some fruit 
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ASSETS EXCEED 


$465,000,000 
T*East NEw YORKSAVINGS BANK 


THREE OFFICES -- ALL IN BROOKLYN 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





even 
made was painfully slow. 


then the progress being 


Last year the road made a par- 


ticularly sorry earnings showing. 
For the 11 months through No- 
vember there 
of $4,402,000 before sinking funds 
contrasted with a net profit of 
$2,785,000 on a similar basis for 
the like 1953 period. Moreover, 
even in November, when the in- 
dustry as a whole, and most roads 
individually, had turned the cor- 
ner, 
ting 
November 1953. The transporta- 
tion ratio, which traditionally is 
one of the highest in the indus- 
try, continued to mount. 
11 months it came to 46.4%, up 
more than two points from a year 
earlier. 
its seasonally low period. Thus, 
even if there is to be some im- 
provement over year-earlier re- 
sults it may be taken for granted 
that sizable net monthly deficits 
will be reported 
months, 
iron ore shipping season opens in 
the late spring. 


was a net deficit 


North Western’s net opera- 
income déclined 60% from 


For the 


The company is now in 
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and probably until the 


Four With Tschirn Inv. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — Mrs. 
Mildred G. Carter, L. J. Cham- 
pagne, Wilson W. Mills and Ed- 
ward R. Tschirn are associated 
with Tschirn Investment Co., 
Delta Building. 
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Whitlock V.-P. of 
Marine Trust Co. 


Daniel P. Whitlock, who has 
served since 1952 as Assistant 
Manager of the New York City 
office of the municipal securities 
department of the Marine Trwst 
Company of Western New York, 
has been elected Assistant Vice- 
President of the bank, according 
to an announcement by Char’es 
H. Diefendorf, President. 

Prior to his association wiih 
the bank, Mr. Whitlock was con- 
nected with Shields & Co. from 
1939 to 1942 and after discharge 
from the U. S. Air Force in 1945 
was with the bond department of 
Lazard Freres & Co. of New York 
City. 


§9~ 


2 With FIF Management 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHnronicie) 

DENVER, Colo. — Herbert M. 
Barton and Robert E. Hollowell . 
have been added to the staff of 
FIF Management Corporation, 444 
Sherman Street. 


With Founders Mutua! 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHrnonicie) 

DENVER, Colo. — Kenneth E 
Daane is now with Founders Mu- 
tual Depositor Corporation, First 
National Bank Building. 


Trade x *« * 
=Los Angeles= 


The Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange 


“SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AND 
THE NATION...” 


* ADDITIONAL TRADING TIME 


AFTER THE N. Y. CLOSE. THE 
L. A. EXCHANGE IS OPEN UNTIL 
5:30 P.M. (EST) 4:30 P.M. (CST) 
*% A MARKET FOR PROMINENT 
NATIONALLY-KNOWN STOCKS, 
AND LEADING WEST COAST 
SECURITIES. 
* PREFERENTIAL COMMISSION 
EXTENDED TO APPROVED BROKERS & DEALERS. 
EFMBERSHIF IRECTORY 
Adams-Fastnow Company Harker & Cc Revel C 
Ak Lambert Cc Inc H.H z & Co itchum, Jones & Templetoa 
Carl L.Barne (Beverly Hills) Morgan & C 
J. Barth & Ce t R chards & Co Neary, Purce & 
Bate Eichler & Ce Arthur B. Hogan Inc Noble Tulk & Ce 
Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc J. A. Hogle & Co Paine ebt Jack 
Thomas C. Bowles Holton, Hull & Co & Curt 
Ci Seley & Co E. S. Hope & Co Pies Company, |! 
Qi y Ca Associates (San D ego) Dan.e! Reeves & Co 
Crow Needon & Co Hoph Harbach & Company (Beverly Hill 
Demy Tege & Ceo E. F. Hutton & Company shearson, Hammill & C 
E D & Co J grove & Miller William R. Staats & Ce 
(New York (Pasadena Stewart, Eubank: yt 
Fairn & Co W Itiam H. Jones & Co & York 
Fewel & Cc Ka ser & Co San Fra 
First Calife Company San Francisco) utro&C 
Gre Ro« Barbou Robert E. Keane Wage ler & Durst, | 
Smith & Kerr & Bell M.S. Walker & Co 
esley Hall & Ce le Ryons & Ce Long Be 
San Dieco) Marache. Dofflemyre & Co Naiston & Cc 
Harbison & Henderse ‘ Lynch Pierce, Dea tter C 
Fenner & Beane 
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13,000 miles of oil and gas pipelines. 

Why all this demand for construction? It 
from our fast-increasing population, from an expand- 
ing technology, and from the urge of the American peo- 
ple to improve their living standards. . 

Our population has grown by 20,000,000 since 1944. 
In a recent speech, President Eisenhower said that there 
are five new Americans coming into being every minute, 
and that by 1970 our population may reach 200,000,000. 

Besides new homes, schools and hospitals, the growing 
population demands new churches, parish houses, com- 
munitv houses. recreation facilities, and water supply, 
sewerage. gas and electric utilities. 

With new highways and streets, 
mand for garages, service stations, 
and stores. 


When vou add to 


there comes a de- 
roadside restaurants 


these construction needs all of the 
related needs for construction and earth-moving equip- 
ment. for heating and air conditioning, for appliances, 
for autos and trucks. you begin to get a rounded picture 
of our countrys economic tuture 

And we have not mentioned the potential 
that arise from our American 
search and development. ; 

As part of our planning to’ meet these. demands, we 
at J&L have completed these projects during 1954: 

(1) The new Tubular Products Specialties Department 
in the Seamless Tube Mill at the Aliquippa, Pa., Works. 
This prdévides new finishing tacilities to make high- 
strength pipe for the oil and gas industries. 

(2) A new Tin Mill Warehouse at Aliquippa, for the 
stockpiling of tinplate for can manutacturers. 

(3) A. combination Warehouse-Container 
Plant at Lancaster, Pa. 

During 1955, we expect to proceed with construction 
and installation of: 

(1) A new Research Center at Pittsburgh. 

(2) A new continuous line for producing galvanized 
sheets at Pittsburgh. 

(3) Additional equipment ‘for 
sections at the 14-inch Bar Mill at Aliquippa, 

(4) Additional facilities at AMquippa for producing 
high-strength and special seamless products for the oil 
industry. 

(5) Improved and additional wire and wire specialty 
manulacturing facilities at Aliquippa. 

(6) A Container Division plant at 
Texas, to replace former facilities there. 

A famous philosopher has stated, “Man’s needs are 
insatiable.” It is evident from what has been said above 
that the needs of the public as a whole can, 
for all practical purposes, be considered insatiable. 

In order to toward meeting those needs we 
will have to the productivity of our people. 
History has shown that we can do this best by equipping 
our workers with the finest in tools and, machinery of 
production. 

These must be 
To encourage the 
of the onerous burdens ‘ot 
ceive a fair return on thei: 
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American 


move 


imcrease 


the 
investors 


savings of investors. 
must be relieved 
taxation and they must re- 
savings, after taxes. To per- 
mit the widest play for he ingenuity of our producers 
they must be freed of government controls and re- 
straints, including the hazards of an unsound currency. 

Americans can fill America’s needs if they will return 
to the fundamental principles of maximum individual 
freedom and narrowly limited government powers which 
guided our founding fathers. 

Mere increases in population do not of themselves 
guarantee greater economic activity, as witness the low 
levels in countries like China and India. We must have 
the will and the ability to meet the needs of the in- 
creased population. 

I am sure we can do this job if we are not loaded 
down with the restrictions and heavy financial burdens 
of bureaucratic and wasteful government. 


paid for bs 


Savings 


CLYDE B. MORGAN 


President, Rayonier Incorporated 

During the past year the position of chemical cellulose 
as a world commodity has been further strengthened. 
For example, the first 10 months of 1954 show’ that 
Rayonier’s overseas shipments increased 138% over the 
similar 1953 period. 

The world demand for 
cellulose been steadily 
ing, and Rayonier still foresees a 
continued growth of the cellulosics 

rayol acetate, cellophane 
cord, several important 


chemical 


has lncreas- 


tire 
plastics, ete. 
ior many years to come 

This is 
belief 
the peoples of 
side North 
will continue to 
billion people raise their standards 
of living, one of the first steps will 
be increased consumption of textile 
fibers, as clothing represents a basic 
human need, ranking only after food 
and shelter. Chemical cellulose, as the lowest cost and 
most economical raw material for such manufacture, has 
an even greater future in most industrialized countries 
which are continuing to enlarge their cellulosic fiber 
production. 
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2ayonier finds that the governments of most nations 
favor the continued development of such cellulosic in- 
dustries as rayon. This, in turn, favors the importation 
of chemical cellulose. 

It is also interesting to observe at this time that the 
North American continent is among the few areas in 
the free world where expansion of chemical cellulose 
production can economically take place to meet these 
new world demands. 

Rayonier’s overall program to attain greater utiliza- 
tion Of wood was climaxed during the past year with 
the introduction of a new product extracted from here- 
tofore unused bark. It is finding promising recognition 
as a chemical additive to muds used in oil well drilling. 
This‘is the first of a new class of products in the field 
we describe as ‘“‘silvichemicals,” and for which we have 
high hopes. The new chemical field of silvichemistry 
can be likened to petrochemistry as it is utilizing once- 
wasted materials. 


EE. W. MOREHOUSE 
« Vice-President, General Public Utilities Cerporation 


The outlook for 1955 for the Gen- 
eral Public Utilities System, based 
upon reports from our subsidiaries 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is 
for a moderate to good improvement 
in business conditions compared 
with 1954. We therefore expect the 
long-term rate of growth to be re- 


sumed after the slight falling off last 
year. Past experience leads us to be- 
lieve that the trends of business ac- 
tivity in the service area of the GPU 
System pretty well mirror the aver- 
ages for the economy as a whole. 


GEORGE L. MORRISON 
President, General Baking Company 


Economic developments and the busifiess trend as best 
we are able to interpret them combine to forecast a good 
year ahead for the baking industry. 1 think we all can 
look forward to 1955 with confidence providing we use 
our know-how wisely and do not’ - 
permit our enthusiasm to warp the 
proved common sense approach. I 
do not mean to indicate here that 
we should be overly-catttious; but ~ 
alertnessgis the best guarantee to 
secure a Stinging prosperity. 

The United States today is experi- 
encing the effects of many stimuli. 
No nation in history ever was better - 
able to stand more erect and flex 
the sinews of its economic strueture 
than is the United States at the pres- 
ent time. 

We are a confident, prosperous~- 
country. Our economy is forward- 
moving. he all powerful censumer 
is spending more; even in some 
cases saving more. Our production is up and we still 
have untapped vast human and material resources. 

New products have added a very favorable impact 
to spending. Circulation of money probably will remain 
high in 1955. Research in many lines is being continued 
and will have its accelerator effect coupled to our 
present prosperity. 

It is more usual than otherwise in such an expanding 
economy as ours to find that the wants of the consumers 
are torn between many new and interesting durable 
products. But while this occurs, competition between 
the manufacturers of non-durable goods becomes keener. 

The baking industry is one in which competition is 
felt more acutely in direct proportion to the increase 
in the overall business potential. The population in- 
crease places upon the manufacturer» the responsibility 
of doing more than just servicing the increased popula- 
tion with its product, but in fact plaees a:demand upon 
him to develop the new market, greated by the expan- 


E. W. Morehouse 


George L. Morrison 


. sion, to its greatest potential. 


In the bread industry there is a special need for con- 
stant expression of the fundamental truth thetthe Staff 
of Life is a must in the daily food requirements-of every 
consumer. Our industry faces not onty the normal com- 
pétitive strains from withim the mmdustry, but the con- 
stant energetic attacks against our product by the uni- 
formed purveyors of fancy and worthless substitutes 
for this basig food. 

The industry may view the 1955 horizon. as one 
crowded with new markets. Generat Baking has pre- 
pare@d for agded sales and for the distribution of our 
prodécts more quickly to new areas by expansion of 
our production capacity. In this sense, our new plant at 
Spartanburg, S. C., may be termed our newest monu- 
ment to a strong belief in the future. 

Doubtless, 1955 will be a year in which the industry 
will repeat its vows for more efficiency. Also, I believe 
it will be a year in which the efficiency created in 1954 
and earlier will come into full bloom for not only the 
industry but for the consumer as well. 


I believe 1955 will be another year in which we should 
watch the trend toward more cesmopolitan tastes. Con- 
sumer research can be of- great aid in this vital facet of 
our industry. We must also, of course, maintain quality 


control not only for the industry but to keep our goed. 


reputations. 
The industry costs situation’is a Serious one: For many 


companies, costs have risen more than prices and some 
firms have found their break-even reached or surpassed. 

A year of expanding economy, climbing graphs and 
general optimism creates a condition similar to the 
boxing ring during a champicnship fight. The contest- 
ants must be in top condition, alert, aggressive and 
shrewa, knowing that neither would be in te battle if 
they did not have all the requisites of survival. 

And typical of the ring champion, the baking indus- 
try has survived good times and bad, and is equipped 
to adjust itself to every changing condition waich it 
might face. 


J.D. A. MORROW 

President, Joy Manufacturing Company 

Mining machinery sales are pick- 
ing up. The prospects for 1955 indi- 
cate an accelerating demand for the 
latest high procuction types of ma- 
chines. Prices in the metal markets 
have improved, exploratory work in 
locating new mineral deposits is ex- 
panding, and coal demand is better 
than a year ago, particu‘arly in 
response to increased demands from 
the steel and electrical power in- 
dustries- Undér these conditions the 
market for the latest types of mining 
equipment is becoming more active. 

Foreign demand likewise continués 
good. In ‘consequence, manufactur- 
ers of mining equipment are confi- 
dently anticipating better business 
in 1955 than in the year just closed. 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
U. S. Senater from South Dakota 


January of 1955 marks the beginning of my second 
Senate term which followed 10 years as South Dakota’s 
First District Congressman in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In looking back over the 16 years 
on Capitol Hill, I would say that our 
national affairs at the beginning of 
1965 are distinguished by the calm 
confidence which the American peo- 
plé have in the course of their Gov- 
ernment. 

Unavoidable pressures from with- 
out and from within have had a 
tendency, in the past, to cause Cap- 
itoi Hill to legislate from one crisis 
to the next. Now, however, it ap- 
pears we will have the opportunity 
to thoroughly study the national and 
world situation and then legislate 
for the long-term betterment of 
American welfare. 

The new Congress has opened with 
an unusual disp.ay of bi-partisanship in both public 
pledges and personal actions on the part of members of 
the Executive and Legislative branches from both politi- 
cal parties. To be sure, this does not rival the famed 
“Era of Good Feeling” in the Administration of Presi- 
cent James Monroe, but most assuredly this Capito! Hill 
a:mosphere is a trend in that. direction. 

I-think that all considerations for the future should 
very definitely be measured against this calm confidence 
of the Americen veonle as reflected in the prevailing 
mood of comparative harmony on Capitol Hill. 

Strangely enough, all of this has develeped in spite 
of the continuing threat of peril from the Soviet Union, 
and the actual sounds:of gunfire from the South China 
coast and from sporadic outbreaks in Central Ameriea. 
Apparently the American people are placing their faith 
in a national Administration which is developing a 
mature outlook toward these ever-present dangers. 

Readers of the Commercial ard Financial Chronicle 
are among the first to realize that the prevailing mood 
of America has extended into nearly all phases of our 
present day living. 

The activity of the New York Stock Market is ample 
indication of the continuing confidence of the American 
reop'e in the growth and development of American 
business. 

Of late years, Wall Street has had a personal interest 
on my port since Keith Furston. the President of the 
Stock Exchange, is a South Dakotan who was born and 
raised at Ramona, a small town 15 miles aw 
my own home town of Madison, S. D. It is 
that his leadershin is proving of great value in « 
the ever-growing and ever-widening circles of stock 
investment -aetivities throughout the nation. 

One is always intrigued by en invitation to 
any detailed statements about the future, but 
makes him hesitant. Yet, from this Capitol Hill 
tage point, a few remarks are perhaps pertinent 

Natioral legislation will be enacted withou! 
ring changes from present laws. The direction of our 
Government is almost at dead center with the “‘xecutive 
and Legislative branches controlled by opposite parties. 

Thus we can expect much “micdie-of-the-road” type 
of lawmaking, bearing in mind that the dominant in- 
fluence im Coneress is conservative since the same West- 
ern Republican-Southern Democrat group will no doubt 
cooperate much the same as during the 8lst and 82nd 
Congresses under the Truman Administration. 

Barring an unforeseen explosive situation, foreign af- 
fairs will ro doubt be confined te a continuation of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ excellent work 


J. D. A. Merrew 
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Next Ten Years in Retailing 


mental and fiscal policies intro- 
duced by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration created an environment 
of confidence and incentive which 


greatly eased the transition 
process. After a downward ad- 
justment which was less severe 


than many had feared, we have 
had gratifying indications of 
business improvement in recent 
months which bode very well for 
the period ahead. 

We are not, of course, satisfied 
with merely maintaining a con- 
stant rate of economic activity. 
Even though business last year 
was at near-record levels, we 
want to see the economy expand 
as it has in the past; we want to 
see continued improvement in our 
standard of living. 

In a recent comment on the 
present economic situation and 
the outlook for the future, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower envisoned an in- 
crease in national production to 
$500 billion within the next dec- 
ade. In the course of this state- 
ment, the President said: 

“But we must not rest. In our 
economy to stand still is to fall 
behind. Our labor force is grow- 
ing. Productivity is rising. We 
must do more than simply to plan 
against trouble. or accept unem- 
ployment at its present level. 
Rather we must advance toward 
and bevord the goal 1 mentioned 
earlier—within ten years, a na- 
tional procuction of $500 billion.” 

This is a breadth-taking pros- 
pect. What are our chances of 
being able to achieve it? And 
what are its implications for the 
retail inc ustry? 

I believe our chances of achiev- 
ing a $500 billion economy within 
the next ten years are excelent. 
We have. for example, the record 
of the past. 

' Qur economy . has’ withstood 
many drastic changes over the 
years—in its political climate, in 
its relations with other nations, 
and in the structure of business 
and industry. While the rate of 
progress has not been even, ‘the 
cun.ulative growth has been great 
inceed. Despite prolonged depres- 
sion and t! e most destructive war 
in history, tee physical volume of 
the nation’s outnut in 1954 was 
about twice as great as in 1929. 

_, Astounding Achievements of 

the American Economy 


The achievements of the Amer- 
ican economy over the past 25 
years are truly astounding. ... 

The fact that the puysical vol- 
ume of the nation’s output has 
increased about 100% since 1929 
means that the rate of expansion 
has averaged about 3% a year. 
The implications of t. is statement 
are enormous. The nuinber of 
persons producing this output in- 
creased by only about 1% a year, 
whereas real product per man- 
hour showed an annual average 
increase of about 2%. 


Much of the expansion, there- 
fore, came from increased pro- 
ductivity, in both manufacturing 
and distribution. Increased pro- 
ductivity. in turn, was made pos- 
sible chiefly by a high and in- 
creasing rate of capital invest- 
ment, by rapid and accelerating 


technological improvement, and 


by continucus improvements in 
organization and management. 
Other contributing factors were 
advances in the education and 
skills of the working population, 
shifts of workers to industries 
where output is larger per unit 


of labor input, and improvements 
in |.ealth and working conditions 

Are these factors still in ex- 
istence and continuing to operate” 


They are—all of them; some at a 
Let us examine 
more closely some of the factors 


stepped-up rate. 


which are involved 
expansion. 


in continued 


assumption of a continuation of 


relative -world peace. That, of 


course, is this nation’s goal, and 


government policies are directed 
to that end. If the ambition and 
self-seeking of others make it 
necessary to devote more of our 
resources to military prepared- 
ness, then, of course, less of our 
productive potential can be de- 
voted to satisfying the demands 
of our private economy for con- 
sumer goods and capital expan- 
sion. If, despite all our efforts, 
including preparedness, a general 
war should develop, the destruc- 
tive power of modern weapons 
would leave those fortunate 
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of business investment which is 
essential to economic progress. 


Fourth, are the requirements of 
traditional Federal, State and 
local government expenditures 
for such major public investments 
as highways, schools, etc. The 
expanded population, the decen- 
tralization of industry, and the 
rapid growth of suburbanization 
have stepped up tremendously 
our needs for highways, schools, 
hospitals, sanitary and water sys- 
tems, and other basic facilities for 
modern living. The provision of 
these facilities represents an im- 
portant part of the over-all in- 
vestment process and is as essen- 
tial for economic growth and sta- 
bility as a continued high and 
increasing rate of private invest- 
ment. 


Fifth, are the opportunities for 


i preface these remarks by the 


increased foreign trade and for- 


enough to survive in a state of 
utmost poverty. But we have in- 
creasing hope that such a holo- 
caust can be avoided. As busi- 
nessmen, I think you can proceed 
on the assumption that the efforts 
of the President and his advisers 
will help the world find its way 
to more peaceful pursuits and 
thus make possible the attainment 
of our economic potentials. 

Let us now proceed to a con- 
sideration of some of the basic 
market factors: 


First, is the dynamic influence 
of a continuing high rate of popu- 
lation growth. Barring war, there 
can be no question on the fulfill- 
ment of this condition. The birth- 
rate has been at a high level since 
the end of the war. At that time, 
the population of the United States 
was approximately 140 million. 
This morning, at 8 a.m., the ¢ésti- 
mate of the Census Bureau as 
shown by the “Population Clock” 
in the Department of Commerce 
lobby was 164,001,723. 

This represents an average net 
growth since 1947 of about 2.5 ° 
million a year, compared with an 
average annual increase during 
the thirties-of less than 1 million. 
It now seems quite probable that 
the low birthrate of the thirties 
was the exceptional and the cur- 
rent high rate are more nearly 
normal. During the past year the 
population increased by about 2%, 
million persons. The Bureau of 
the Census estimates that if recent 
fertility rates continue, the total 
population in 1965 will be about 
190 million (which, incidentally, 
is well over twice the population 
of this country the year I was 
born). 

Second, technical research has 
been greatly expanded and in- 
tensified in recent years, and is 
currently backed by expenditures 
amounting to some $4 billion an- 
nually. While much of this is 
directed along military lines, we 
can expect it to produce important 
results both in the way of new 
products and improved _tech- 
niques of production. Here again 
the prospects are good. 

Third, is the volume of capital 
investment. It is essential for the 
maintenance of a vigorous and 
prosperous economy to minimize 
fluctuations in investment and to 
provide incentives for the main- 
tenance of capital outlays at high 
levels consistent with the growth 
of the population and the economy. 

An important forward step in 
this direction was taken last year 


‘ 
o 





with the passage of a tax bill 
which contained provisions de- 


Chicago, 
signed to stimulate business capi- 
tal outlays. 

The primary requisite for a 
high level of business investment 
is confidence in the future. The 
roots of the present-day confi- 
dence in the sound future of the 
American economy are many and 
deep. We have faith in free, pri- 
vate enterprise, and belief in the 
soundness of the President’s eco- 
nomic program and government 
policies for the years: ahead. I 
believe that this confidence will 
continue to justify and stimulate 
the sustained and increasing level 





railroad . . . and Santa Fe 
is the only railroad under 


ene management linking 


Colorado, Texas, and 


points in the busy southwest. 


eign investments. An increase in 
the flow of Zoods among the free 
countries of the world, continued 
efforts toward equitable adjust- 
ments in tariffs simplification of 
tariff structures and safeguarding 
and encouraging foreign invest- 
ments—these can greatly aid the 
sustained and healthy growth of 
our domestic economy, while 
fostering the conditions of eco- 
nomic growth and political sta- 
bility abroad. On all these counts, 
the present Administration is 
moving forward with a construc- 
tive and realistic program, about 
which you will undoubtedly hear 
a great deal in the months ahead. 

In this connection, I should 
like to add a parenthetical state- 
ment. Any significant modifica- 


tion of our international trade 
policies will require some degree 
vf adjustment on the part of, cer- 
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tain segments of American busi- - 
ness and industry. In assessing 
the impact of proposed modifica- 
tions, it is important to bear in 
mind that the resulting adjust- 
ments can be made much more 
readily in an expanding economy 
than in a static or retrogressing 
economy. The American economy 
is so basically sound, so inher- 
ently flexible, and expanding at 
so rapid a rate that any internal . 
adjustments which might be nec- 
essary as a result of the modest 
and realistic proposals relating to 
foreign trade which the Admin- 
istration will put forward can be 
absorbed with a minimum of dif- 
ficulty, and the higher national 
prosperity which the proposals 
will make possible will far more 
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in smoothing out the “trouble spots” of international 
diplomacy. His policy of “frienaly firmness appears 
to be getting global results of a gratifying nature. 

On the economic front we can expt ct the Gov ernment 
to make every effort in providing for an expanding 
economy With the forthcoming Presidential! election 
of 1956 well in mind, both political parties will invoke 
no slowdown of the present revitalizing trend of busi- 
fact. some searching can be expected to con- 
measures guaranteed to keep our economy on 
Disciples ol! are rapidly taking 


ness In 
tinue ior 
a rising basis gloom 
to their caves 

One could go further 


1955 will tell their own 


but the forthcoming months ol! 
story 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods Corporation 

Men who know a great deal more about economics 
than I do are predicting a good year in 1955, and I have 
no reason or wish not to accept their forecasts Certainly 
all signs on our horizon indicate that the year will be 
one of continued steady growth for 
the packaged food business. And 
“steady” to me means substantial 
but not spectacular! 

In addition to the prospect of gen- 
eral economic strength, there is the 
central fact that there are 7,500 imore 
mouths to feed each day in these 
United States. For a food manufac- 
turer, that augurs well. 

There is a_ further 
factor in today’s situation that too 
often we in the food industry lose 
sight of—possibly because we are so 
close to it. That is the significance 
for us, of the two sweeping revolu- 
tions that are going on in this coun- 
try—on the farm and in the kitchen. 

The dramatic changes in the kind cf meal prepara- 
tion consumers prefer today add up to real opportunity 
for able food processors. And the vast improvement in 
American farm productivity in the last two decades 1: 
one of the factors that make its attainment possible 


encouraging 





Charles G. Mortimer 


Our job, it seems to me, is to adjust our sights and 
our thinking to the facts of these two benien revelutions. 
For a glimpse of what lies ahead for the whole food 
industry, we must step back for a moment and take a 


look at what has been happening in America’s kitchens 
and on America’s farms. Then we'll sce what this means 
in terms of increased markets for farm crops, increased 
jobs for people in processing plants, increased oppor- 
tunity for distributors, and better meals for all of us 
as consumers. These results are more important, I think, 
to farmers, manufacturers, grocers. and consumers than 
any statistics on averages and percentages might be 

One elementary economic fact. it seems to me. is that 
the composition of the so-called “food dollar’ has 
changed drastically since the 19th century. then it 
went mostly to pay the man who laboriously tilled the 
soil to give us fairly crude, unprepared food. Today it 
pays as well for the services of semi-preparation, for 
scientific packaging, and for the added values of con- 
venience and better living. And, in the process, it also 
makes a big contribution to better income for more 
Americans generally. This is all good and very sound 
and promising for the future—as I’m sure people will 
agree if we in the food industry help make it better 
understood. 


VICTOR MUCHER 
President, Clarestat Mf<. Ce., Ine. 


No fortune-telling is required to foresee what is com- 
ing in radio-electronics. Rather the major trends, in- 
creasingly evident year by year, provide far safer guid- 
ance. By simply projecting what happened in 1954 into 
the present year and thereafter, we 
have the basic blueprint for our con- 
tinuing activities. 

First and foremost, 1954 launched 
popular - priced TV. Brand new 
“lows” were established with 17- 
and 21-inch table models. The bulk 
of TV sales is now in such stripped 


sets, as against consoles or “furni- 
ture” of previous years. Whatever 
fears of saturation may have been 


entertained a year or two ago, have 
evaporated as these popular-priced 
sets have extended not only into 
the lowest-income-group homes, but 
even more as second and third sets 
in homes already enjoying TV. 
Engineers and designers have led 
the way in simplifying chassis layouts and cutting cor- 
ners still sharper. Purchasing agents have also done 
their part in pering down costs. Parts and materials 
suppliers have had to resharpen their pencils, recheck 
costs. introduce further mechanization, and even come 
up with brand new ideas whereby to slash assembly 
time and labor. During 1954 automation began to take 
hold in a big way, with printed wiring, automatic place- 
ment of varts, dip soldering and mechanized testing. 
Although coler TV did not make an appreciable dent 
in 1954 set sales, it did score marked technical gains 
netably with larger screen sizes. Relatively few sets 
were produced and even less aetually sold. Nevertheless, 
telecasters have taken the initiative in the chicken-and- 
the-egg cycle by scheduling elaborate color programs 
which, although seen in color by just a handful, never- 
theless stir up growimg anticipation on the part of tne 
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still color-blind audience. Price remains the big deter- 
rent. But again, engineers, designers, purchasing agents, 
production experts and suppliers are hard at work 
paring down color-TV costs. I foresee a more sizable 
production in 1955, with geometrically progressing sales 
year by year until color-TV is commonplace. 
Meanwhile, the uncertainties of color-TV have been 
reflected in our parts business. Late in 1954, the ordering 
of parts was too often for smaller quantities wanted in 
a still bigger hurry. Such spotty ordering is not con- 
ducive to full-scale production-line operations. The price 
structure can be seriously endangered. This is a serious 
problem which set manufacturers and their parts sup- 
pliers will have to work out if prices are to be kept at 
present low levels. 
Non-radio electronics continues to expand and diver- 
sify. We are now supplying components for applications 
undreamed of a couple of years ago. Much of this new 
business has a seasonal cycle fitting in between that of 
radio-TV, thereby providing a more uniform activity 
throughout the year. This is a welcome development. 
Lastly, the tremendous number of radio-TV and othe! 
electronic equipment in everyday use is reflected by 
steadily rising parts volume. Our industry is fortunate 
in having a distribution setup second to none, catering 
to servicemen who have progressed from mere handy- 
men to skilled technicians and more recently to hard- 
headed businessmen. 
Projecting the major trends as delineated in 1954, I 
foresee another year of good business and further ex- 
pansion. 


W. K. MUNNIKHUYSEN 


Executive Vice-President, Koppers Co., Inc. 


Koppers Company, Inc. will spend in excess of $20,- 
000,000 during 1955 for new plant and equipment, and 
in enlarging and improving present production facili- 
ties. 


Of this amount, sizable portions will go into the 
completion of a large plant at Port 
Arthur, Texas, to make the popular 
“squeeze-bottle’ plastic, polyethy- 
lene, and to completion of a plant 
at Salem, Va., for the company’s 
Wood Preserving Division. The Vir- 
ginia plant is expected to get into 
operation late in March while the 
Texas plant is expected to. start 
production in the third quarter of 
the year. 

In addition, Koppers will con- 
tinue its program of improving and 
enlarging its present facilities and 


will place greater emphasis on de- 
2 velopment of new and improved 
W. Munnikhuysen products for the future. 


Koppers has established a definite 
policy of growth in the chemical field and this policy 
is a continuing one. Among our six divisions, the 
Chemical Division, which was started only in 1946, now 
ranks second in sales. 

Our company made substantial progress during 1954 
in its programs of expansion and development. A major 
acquisition was the purchase of the 10 wood-preserv- 
ing plants of the American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany. These plants now have been consolidated with 
the company’s Wood Preserving Division, giving that 
Division a total of 34 plants throughout the nation. 
Three of the acquired plants are on the West Coast, 
extending the Division’s activities for the first time 
into that area. The Division also built a new wood 
preserving plant at Horseheads, N. Y., during the year 
and started construction of a similar plant at Salem, Va. 

Highlights ef 1954 
Some highlights of the year 1954 in Koppers opera- 
tion were: 

The company’s Engineering and Construction Divi- 
sion designed, and its Metal Products Division built, the 
first full-seale machine for the continuous casting of 
steel in North America. This machine now is in suc- 
cessful operation at the plant of Atlas Steels, Ltd., 
Welland, Ont. 

Koppers Research Department and Chemical Division 
developed and introduced a new type of polystyrene 
plastic which expands under heat and can be molded 
to make a great variety of useful shapes for insula- 
tion, toys, decorations, packaging and other applications. 

Preliminary to operation during 1955 of its new 
polyethylene plant, the company started production of 
this plastic on pilot plant scale at its Verona, Pa., Re- 
search Center. 


Acquisition of American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany also gave Koppers rights as exclusive manufac- 
turer and supplier of the widely-used water-borne 


preservative for wood treatment, Wolman Salts. Wol- 
manized lumber enjoys architectural acceptance in the 
light construction field. 
Two New Laboratories 

The year also brought a substantial increase in in- 
dustry’s interest in Koppers Electrostatic Precipitators, 
manufactured by its Metal Products Division at Balti- 
more. These large precipitators recover materials which 
otherwise would be lost through industrial exhausts, 
and also collect nuisance material, such a flyash, which 
pollutes air when tossed from industrial smokestacks. 

A new laboratory for mechanical research was com- 
pleted and put into use at Baltimore, Md., and the com- 
pany’s Tar Preducts Division opened a new develop- 
ment laboratory adjacent to Koppers Rescarch Center. 

Acquisition of the business of American Ore & Recla- 
mation Company late in 1953 resulted in Koppers be- 
coming a major supplier of sintering machines for the 
steel industry. That industry is showing rapidly-in- 
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creasing interest in sintering processes as high-grade 
iron ore supplies of the United States are being de- 
pleted. 

Improvements and additions in 1954 have preparea 
the company to take the best advantage ol all oppor- 
tunities that may be presented in 1955. 


w. C. MULLENDORE 
Chairman of the Board, Southern California Edison Co. 


The year 1954 was another in the much too long 
series of degenerative years. Politics continued to dom- 
inate American life, particularly in the field of eco- 
nomic policy. The once free market is now completely 
controlied by government, and, of 
course, government is controlled by 
politics. The money and_ credit 
supply for private as well as public 
expenditures is determined with a 
view to the “needs and demands 
and desires” of the moment. It is 
the vote of the people n®w, rather 
than the longer-range effect upon 
the strength and integrity of the 
nation, which governs the politician 
seeking to gain or hold office. 
Hence, the floodgates of money and 
credit were opened wider in 1954, 
and the inflationary and _ utterly 
unsound, “no down payment and 
lifetime of installments” policy of 
financing new homes was approved 
and underwritten by the public credit, 
agency of the U. S. Government. 

Not only was overspending and overexpansion by the 
private citizen urged almost to the point of making 
incurring of further debt a test of patriotism; but Fed- 
eral, State and local government spending of more bil- 
lions was hailed as another bulwark of “prosperity.” 
Thus we have plunged ahead in the wild orgy of debt- 
creation until both private and public debt (more than 
$600 billion) has far exceeded any and all limits of 
safety or common sense. The integrity of our people, 
of our institutions, and the last vital reserves of credit 
are being undermined and exhausted. 

seaders in business, government, and other areas of 
wide-spread influence, close their eyes to these facts. 
Those few who dare to criticize, are ridiculed as re- 
actionary and as spreaders of doom and gloom. And yet 
most of these sincere advocates of bigger debt, more 
spending, larger families and ever-increasing consumer 
debt, are not only patriotic citizens, but they are also 
good parents. As good parents, they would not inten- 
tionally spoil their children and deprive them of their 
rightful heritage of integrity and strength by urging 
them to self-indulgence, or helping them to cultivate 
habits and debts which would deprive them of their 
chance to develop into healthy, sensible, self-reliant, 
independent, honest and able citizens. 

Free and easy spending of money we have not yet 
earned, abuse of credit, unbalanced budgets—all these 
contribute to unbalanced lives, and unbalanced lives 
lead to unbalanced nations which may tip over under 
the stress and strain of another international (or even 
a domestic) “emergency.” 

The road to prosperity is not down this highway 
which leads through Big Government, unlimited con- 
sumer debt, price-fixing, wage-fixing, business depend- 
ence on government spending, and the morass of money 
and credit inflation. The road leads to adversity, and 
loss of freedom. Yet this road to adversity is the one 


we are continuing to travel in 1955, recklessly and at 
increasing speed. 





Wm. C. Mullendore 
through the 


ROBERT E. MURPHY 
President, California Western States Life Insurance Co. 


» Our outlook for business in 1955 is optin:istic and con- 
fident. Although our company operates regionally in 
the 12 Western States, also Hawaii and Alaska, a terri- 
tory that is experiencing a rapid increase in population 
and a dynamic business develop- 
ment, we feel good about the pos- 
sibilities for business in the country 
as a whole because: We are in com- 
plete accord with the President’s 
desire to place upon private enter- 
prise all of the responsibility it is 
willing to accept. Moreover, we are 
cenvinced that private enterprise has 
an obligation to not only aceept this 
opportunity but also to actively co- 
operate in bringing about those social 
gains that will improve the health, 
security and economic status of all 
of our people. 

These social objectives, it seems to 
me, ean be reached witheut forcing 
our citizens to be dependent upon 
government to the extent that their private initiative is 
crippled. The increased facilities for civilian production 
which have accompanied the change from a “shooting 
war” economy, is providing a vast amount of goods for 
use and consmption. In order to utilize tnese goods, 
salaries and wages must be maintained to provide mar- 
kets. This means that the sales departments of business 
are challenged as they have never been challenged in 
nearly two decades. Prosperity follows in the footsteps 
of successful salesmen. In my opinien, the most profit- 
able investment that a company can make is in the in- 
tensive training of salesmen. 

We believe that 1955 will reward those businesses who 
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than offset the temporary dislo- 
cations which may be involved. 

Sixth, the reduction now under- 
way in the proportion of the 
military take of total output will 
permit a rise in the proportion of 
output going into consumption. 
Already, with the lowering of 
taxes. both consumer disposable 
income and spending have in- 
creased to record totals. 

Future expansion of the con- 
sumer market will be aided by 
trends clearly discernible at the 
present time. For example, the 
growing proportion of younger 
and older people in the popula- 
tion and the very great increases 
in various forms of social security 
will undoubtedly tend to lift the 
volume of consumption. I have no 
doubt that the merchandising 
genius of the American retailer 
will make its influence felt in 
this same direction. 

The expectation that we can 
have an economy of some $500 
billion—half a trillion, or $500,- 
000 million—by 1965 is based on 
the extension of our past history. 
All things considered, I think it 
is an expectation we can look 
forward to with confidence. 


What All This Means to the 


Retailer 
I do not mean to imply that 
the increase to a $500 billion 


economy in the next decade will 
be automatic or inevitable; 
neither do I mean to suggest that 
growth will proceed at a regular 
pace. We all know the workings 
of the market place sufficiently 
well to recognize that pauses, 
spurts, and declines occur at 
varying intervals. Moreover, their 
effect is uneven; some lines of 
trade, some industries, some lo- 


calities may be in the doldrums 
while others are enjoying in- 
creasing business. But these are 


merely some of the characteristics 
of a free economic system; a cer- 
tain degree of instability is a re- 
quirement of growth. We accept 
the necessity for hard work, 
imagination, and enterprise: they 
will be needed in the future no 
less than in the past when such 
vast accomplishments were re- 
corded. 

But what does all this mean for 


the retailer? What will retailing 
be like in a $500 billion econ- 
omy? What changes must take 


place in the structure and prac- 
tices of retailing to meet the re- 
quirements of a $500 billion econ- 
omy? What is retailing’s respon- 
sibility for helping create a $500 
billion economy? What are some 
of the problems retailers must 
anticipate the economy con- 
tinues to grow? And what will 
all this mean to your own indi- 
vidual retail organizations? These 
are some of the things that 
responsible businessmen you need 
to be thinking about. 

The task right now is one of 
preparation, not just for the next 
buying season or the next fiscal 
year, but for a greatly expanded 
market several years ahead. What 
the individual merchant can do 
depends largely on his own cir- 


as 


as 


cumstances And while no one 
can pinpoint for him the exact 
cjtuation that will prevail in his 


particular community at any spe- 
cific time in the future, we can 
call his attention to certain areas 


to which it is important that he 
give his attention now. A good 
place to start is with the cus- 
tomer — how anv, where situ- 
ated. what ages. and what kinds 
of buying preferences. 

Reference has already been 
made to the fact that we may 
expect net addition of some 25 


population during 
This total in- 


million to the 
the next ten years. 
crease has tremendous signifi- 
cance in in terms of the 
increase in consumer de- 
implies, but this 
part of the story. 


itseil 


OV er-ali 
mand whicn it 


ls Only 
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Striking shifts are occurring in 
the age distribution of the popu- 
lation. These shifts have real 
meaning for merchandisers. As a 
result of the higher birthrates 
which have prevailed since the 
war, the proportion of people in 
the younger age groups has in- 
creased substantially. At the 
same time, because of the great 
strides this country has made in 
health and medical care, the pro- 
portion of those in the older age 
groups has also sharply increased. 
The number of people in both 
the younger and the older age 
groups will continue to increase 
both in numbers and in propor- 
tion to the general population in 
the years ahead. This changing 
age structure is of great im- 
portance to retailers. 

Youngsters need special types 


of goods. Their demands change 
as they advance progressively 
from pre-school days, through 


elementary and secondary schools, 
and on into college or into the 
work force. 


At the other end of the age- 
scale, as people pass to later ma- 
turity, the nature of their de- 
mand for goods and _= services 
changes markedly from that char- 
acteristic of their working years. 
We have a great deal to learn 
about the old-age market. An in- 
creasing number of older people 
live on social security and on 
insurance and pension benefits of 
various types. With this increas- 
ing independence, more of them 
are preferring to live in house- 
holds of their own. With the 
broadening of social security cov- 
erage which the Administration 
recommended and the last session 
ef Congress enacted, an enlarged 
flow of income is going to this 
particular group of your cus- 
tomers. This flow is being fur- 
ther increased by the growth of 
private industrial pension plans. 
Altogether, the older-age market 
promises to be of increasingly 
greater significance in the future. 

Of even more importance in 
terms of impact on markets than 
the changing age-structure of the 
population is the growth in num- 
ber and size of families and the 
pressure thus created for satisfy- 
ing greatly increased housing 
needs. We now have in this coun- 
try about 40 million non-farm 
dwelling units. Approximately 
one million non-farm dwelling 
units have been started in each of 
the past six years. If this rate 
of construction should continue, 
or increase as well it might, we 
will have some 50 million non- 
farm dwelling units by 1965. In- 


creases in the number of fami- 
lies and in the average size of 


family are among the basic fac- 
tors underlying the housing boom 
we are now experiencing; they 
will undoubtedly continue to be 
strong factors in the future. 

In addition to the stimulating 
effect of high investment outlays 
for new housing on the construc- 
tion and related industries, there 
will also be a powerfully stimu- 
lating effect on the industries pro- 
ducing the goods that go into these 
new homes. This includes, of 
course, such items as carpets, fur- 
niture, housewares, and many 
other lines of merchandise in 
which retailers have a direct in- 
terest. 

In this connection it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that a heavily 
preponderant and increasing pro- 
portion of new home construction 


is of the single-family type, lo- 
cated in outlying and suburban 
areas. The percentage of individ- 
ual home ownership is likewise 


increasing. The character of con- 
sumer demand originating from 
personally -owned, individual- 
family, suburban-located homes is 
markedly different from that orig- 
inating from rented, multiple- 
unit, urban homes. 


Changes in Occupational and 
Income Structure in the Making 

In broader perspective, this is 
merely one aspect of marked 
changes which are taking place 
in the occupational and income 
structure of this country. The 
proportion of unskilled manual 
workers in industry is decreasing 
steadily and the proportion of 
technical and white collar workers 
is growing. The number of people 
attending colleges and universi- 
ties doubled in the last ten years, 
and will probably double again 
in the next 15. Leisure time ac- 
tivities are assuming greater im- 
portance. The population is be- 
coming increasingly middle in- 
come in character and outlook and 
its whole way of life is changing 
accordingly. All of this has pro- 
found significance for the retailer 
who does not want to see his mar- 
ket gradually move out from un- 
der him but on the contrary wants 
to capitalize on the great market 
potentials which the dynamic 


forces at work in American so- 


ciety are constantly bringing into 
being. 

This is not an easy economy in 
which to live. It puts a tremen- 
dous premium on resourcefulness 
and adaptability; it requires 
shrewd judgment, and courage of 
a high order. And it requires 
increasingly skillful management, 
by which I refer primarly to the 
highest levels of policy direction 
and control. Let us consider some 
of the managerial problems that 
will have to be faced. 

Consider, for example, the task 
of handling the increase in sheer 
physical volume of merchandise 
that will have to flow through the 
distributive system. I asked our 
economists in the Department of 
Commerce to give me some idea 
of the approximate sixe of the 
consumer's part of the $500 billion 
total output we may expect in the 
next ten years. After manipulat- 
ing their slide rules and making 
various calculations, they tell me 
that, allowing for the government 
and investment components of the 
national output, a reasonable cal- 
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culation for consumer buying 
would be perhaps $340 billion. 
This is roughly two-fifths more 
than total consumer buying of all 
goods and services during the 
year 1954. 

What does a 40% increase 
total physical volume mean in 
terms of plant, fixtures, ware- 
houses, personnel, organization, 
and the like? I leave it to you to 
make your own calculations for 


in 


your own individual stores. Suf- 
fice it sO say, present facilities 
will be largely unequal to the 


task, not only because of the far 
greater demands which will be 
placed upon them but because of 
normal and perhaps accelerated 
obsolescence. The capital require- 
ments of retailing in the years 
ahead will be far greater than in 
the past and it is not too early to 
begin thinking about how they 
can be met. 

Plant improvement and expan- 
sion programs will have to be 
planned with the greatest care. 
Here, long-term as opposed to 
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believe and practice sound, aggressive selling and whose 
top managements keep as close to the problems of selling 
as they do to the problems of organization, production 
and financing. 


JAMES J. NANCE 
President, Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


We are confident that our new Packard, Clipper and 
Studebaker cars will capture substantially greater shares 
of their respective markets. Manufacturing economies 
already realized, and anticipated, from a major facilities 
modernization program have enabled 
us to reduce Studebaker prices and 
to hold the 


line on our Packard 
pricing policy, and still put more 
performance and luxury features 


into these cars than in any previous 
model year. 

All economic barometers point to 
a greater volume of new car sales 


for the industry in 1955 than in 
1954, and Packard and Studebaker 


dealers are in a stronger position to 
compete in every price class. 

Even though our public announce- 
ment will not be until mid-January, 
we have already received more than 
20,000 advance orders for Packards 
and Clippers. These orders were 
placed without benefit of sales folders or other product 
information beyond our field organization’s general de- 
scription of the new cars. According to the latest infor- 
mation I have, thousands of these cars are already sold 
by our dealers. This is very gratifying to see, person- 
ally, as evidence of the tremendous interest on tree part 





2 ee 


a 


James J. Nance 


of the public in the long awaited new Packard and the 
first new luxury car produced under the new Packard 
progran 

The best economists tell us that 1955 should see the 
scale of about 5,600,000 cars, which will be an increase 


of approximately 400,000 units over the year just closed. 
Part of this increase is due to the narrowing of the gap, 
competitively speaking. Good examples are found in our 
corporation with Studebaker reducing its price of the 
Commander V-8 to be directly competitive to the lowest 
priced V-8's, and Packard with its new models, advanced 
in styling and increased in preformance, to be competi- 
tive to anything that is built. 

The new Studebaker-Packard Corporation is going to 
carry over the philosophies of each of its predecessor 
units. 

Studebaker-Packard will combine to offer cars of 
advanced and distinctive styling, but will not get too 
far advanced over induustry patterns and will combine 
to build and engineer for outstanding quality attainable 
through the combination of modern facilities and worker 
craftsmanship. 

We are firmly convinced that in the automobile busi- 
ness there is still plenty of room for individuality. We 
believe this because a sizable ségment of the American 
public doesn’t want to live in.a house that looks like 
the neighbor's, doesn’t want to dress like the next fellow, 
eat in the same places or drive the same kind of car. If 
there is one thing that makes an American different 
from other people it is his belief in the importance of 
being an individual. 

Therein we believe is the role that Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation will play in the automobile busi- 
ness. Today, more than ever before, people are demon- 
strating this desire to be themselves. And we believe 
that this trend is now beginning to show itself in the 
automobile industry. Up to now the industry has largely 
concentrated on achieving mechanical perfection and 
the advantages of mass production. But the pendulum 
is swinging; there is new emphasis on styling and com- 
fort and drive to meet the desire of the customer, as an 
individual. As we enter this transition stage in the years 
ahead, we feel people will prefer a car of individuality 
—especially when it can be had at a competitive price. 


ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
Partner, H. Hentz & Co., New York City 


The economic outlook for 1955 is good. Gross National 
Product is expected to rise from 4% to 10%. Overall 


prospects for corporate earnings and dividends are favor- 
able. The stock market in 1954 belatedly took cogni- 
zance of the true values of securities 
It marked year of a return to 
normel yardsticks. It may be best 
described as a year of returning 


conlidence. There are good reasons 
to believe that this 


confidence will 


be maintained in 1955 and may very 

1) yt Or -emée 
well carry to the more extreme emo- 
tion of enthusiasm. However. the 
prudent investor will scan new com- 


mittments more carefully, recogniz- 
that at current market levels 
the need for greater caution and dis- 
crimination exists. 

The recent modest increase in mar- 
gins by the Federal Reserve Board 
induced a heavy wave of selling for 
a few days. Actually a sizable tech- 
nical correction in the market was overdue and more 
frequent corrections of this character should be expected 
as advances are resumed. 


ing 


Arthur J. Neumark 


The Federal Reserve Board action was more in the 
nature of a mild warning than anything else. but it 
Should be remembered that the power exists for more 
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effective action as a brake against speculative excesses 
should they develop. It is my opinion that this preseat 
general level of stocks may be best characterized as a 
realistic one, but not as one that yet reflects the ebullient 
spirit that usually develops in the last stages of a buil 
market. 

With respect to margin action, it is interesting to 
note that in the past an increase in margin requirements 
has not subdued an active rising market. In February 
and again in Ju!'y of 1945 requirements were raised re- 
spectively to 50% and 75%, yet it was not until May, 
ly4o6 that the market reached its peak. In fact, in Janu- 
ary of 1946 requirements were raised to 100% and the 
bull market of that period still had some four months 
more to run. Following subsequent cuts in margin re- 
quirements, bringing them back to 50% in March, 1949, 
there was an increase to 75% on January 6, 1951: yet 
that year and the following showed a consistently rising 
trend, interrupted by one important reaction. It is also 
interesting to note that reductions in margin require- 
ments had on several occasions been followed by stock 
market declines of some consequence. 


GEORGE A. NEWBURY 


President, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


It may well be 1955 will mark the beginning of a new 
and brighter era of world history. Certainly the policies 
and accomplishments of the Administration and the tire- 
less efforts of the Secretary of State to bring about 
peaceful co-existence and man’s 
liberation from the oppressive bur- 
dens of war, fear and poverty, give 
hope for the years ahead. We should 
be profoundly grateful to the Presi 
dent and Mr. Dulles for their vision 
and statesmanship. They, with their 
counterparts abroad, are charting a 
new direction to world affairs in a 
noble endeavor to turn men’s swords 
back into plowshares. There is at 
least cause for hope and I think it 
is in part this feeling of hope that 
gives buoyancy and substance to the 
prevailing optimism for the new 
year. 

I share this optimism, and believe 
this highly industrialized area of 
Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier will have one of its 
busiest and .most prosperous years. To its established 
business can be added the impact and cumulative bene- 
fits of the Thruway, and the start of construction of the 
Seaway and quite possibly the new power development 
at Niagara Falls. 

Irv 1955 our business should be at least as good as the 
very satisfactory 1954. We should have some increase 
in deposits and anticipate our loans will continue around 
present levels. We do not expect any major change in 
money rates unless general conditions require some 
restrictive action by the Federal Reserve if inflationary 
trends appear. Our business is in a very sound position. 
We continue to expand our services and ‘facilities to 
keep pace with the steady growth of this area. 


ROBERT L. OARE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Associates Investment Co. & Associate Discount Corp. 


George A. Newbury 


A year of challenge and opportunity faces Associates 
Investment Company and the automobile industry 
in 1955. 

There is reason to be optimistic over the 1955 auto- 
mobile outlook. The dealer has en- 
tered the year with no serious carry- 
over problem. Behind him is the 
full weight of factory advertising 
and, quite generally, a new product. 
Sales promotion should assume rec- 
ord proportions. Sustaining all this 
will be credit facilities geared to 
finance on a sound basis the entire 
flow of botlht new and used car sales 
created by public demand 

As we 
the first 


see it, 
halt of 


national income in 
1955 will approach 


an annual rate of $306 billion or 
about 2°% greater than 1954. This 
should provide a continued expan- 


Robert L. 


: Oare 
sion of consumer demand because 

the greater share of the expected in- 

crease in national income should accrue to the wage and 
salary earner rather than to business and industry. 

Nineteen fifty-five will see one of the great competi 
tive battles in American industry continue unabated as 
Ford and General Motors attempt to outstrip each other 
in production and registrations. Meanwhile Chrysler and 
the realigned independents are engaged in an all-out 
battle to recapture their share of the market. The ulti- 
mate arbiter, the consuming public, should have a dis- 
posable personal income of something like $260 billion 
and the usual share of this devoted to automobile pur- 
chases would substantiate the sale of at least 5.4 million 
new units. Without work stoppage in 1955, production 
could approach 5.8 million new units. Used car prices 
should probably experience no more than their usual 
seasonal fluctuations. 

More than a year of challenge to the automobile mak- 
ers themselves, 1955 is a pivotal year in automobile 
financing. We at Associates, maintaining as we do credit 
facilities in 168 United States and Canadian cities, must 
meet a stronger and more eager competition in the auto- 
mobile sales finance industry. We are confronted with 
a battle of terms. It is our objective in 1955 to improve 
our position as one of the four major companies in this 
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field while maintaining the stability of instalment credit 
which characterized the automobile financing indus- 
try down through the years. 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
President, Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit, Mich. 

It seems like yesterday that I was reminiscing a bit 
and looking ahead to 1954, and now we must look into 
1955. None of us ever really know what the future will 
bring, but we can see a little ahead. and it is well to 
make plans. 

The year 1954 was a year of transi- 
tion and I believe about as expected 
by most informed people. Over-all 
businéss was down from the banner 
year of 1953, but not down as much 
,as ‘one could reasonably expect. The 
corporate net income before taxes in 
1954 ceclined an estimated 13%. 
From figures that I have seen for 
individuals, disposable income in- 
creased approximately $3 _ billion. 
The above figures are nation-wide. 
Some areas in our country showed 
increases over last year while others 





were below the national average. 
H. P. Parshall Here, in the Detroit Area, I believe 
that we were below the national 


average. 

I have heard more optimistic prognostications for the 
year 1955 then I have heard for many years. Some peo- 
p'e are saying that total production and income in 1955 
will exceed the banner year of 1953. One of the favor- 
able factors for 1955 is the fact that we have not as yet 
caught up with the nee“s of our growing ecoromy in 
several directions. For instance, our highways are not 
nearly adeauate, and the President is advocating a na- 
tional highway program. Our schools, sanitation and 
other public faci ities have fallen behind, and probably 
at least a good start will be made in catching up in this 
cirection in 1955. 

The 2utomobile companies have expenced huge sums 
cf money for retooling and redesigning their 1955 models. 


The public acceptance, thus far. of these new models 
has been, good, and most manufacturers are looking 
forward to a g00d year. We still ore expending huge 


sums Of money for the military ard national defense— 
the estimate is approximately $39,090.000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1956. Federal taxes will be 
high—probabiy little or no change from 1954. 

There is one factor on the plus side that I believe js 
too often overlooked: In fact, some people co*sider it 
on the minus side. What I am referring to is the tech- 
nological progress of our economy: new and better ways 
to do things, new machinery, new labor saving devices. 
In my opinion, we are probably making more progress 
in this direction than in any other period of our history, 
and I think it is all on the plus side. These advances 
will furnish more employment, better jobs and better 
salaries. I think that the eviderce of the past proves 
this conclusively. Of course, our population is increasing 
rapidly. 

Our money neecs attention. In the past, it has proved 
to be a good currency, but in the last ten years it has 
failed in one respect, and that is as a storehouse of 
wealth. We should maintain a sound dollar and at the 
same time one that acts favorably, and not as a deterent, 
as a medium of exchange. One thing that puzzles the 
writer is the fact that-we have the knowledge, skills, 
labor ard material to do almost anything that we need, 
but we do not have the money, except by going in debt 
and burdening future generations. I wish I had the an- 
swer of how to get around this obstacle: but I haven’t. 
However, I firmly believe that new methods will be 
found. 

A few days ago, one of our large nationwide corpora- 
tions was considering and offering to purchase another 
corporation. The president of the purchasing corpora- 
tion gave a very fine talk and I could not help but 
admire him for his faith in America. Here hé€ was em- 
barking upon a rather expensive acquisition, knowing 
full well that of every dollar his corporation earned, 
92 cents of it would go to pay taxes. Faith like that built 
America—may we never lose it. 

1955 should prove to be a good year. 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


U. S. Congressman from Texas 


In terms of the objectives of the Employment Act, I 
ee little in the cutlook for 1955 to warrant the kind of 
optimism that appears in official government predic- 
tions of “another good” year for the economy. Instead 


of recovering the “maximum” em- 
ployment, purchasing powerandpro- § 






duction levels that prevailed until 3 
early 1953, before the advent of the 
“sound money” era, 1955 is likely 
to be another year in which the 
gap between actual and potential 


full employment demand will be 
widened. As a result we shall prob- 
ably witness a further growth of. 
unemployment and budget deficits. 

Growing deviation from the objec- 
tives of the Employment Act and the 
dangerous widening of the demand 
gap is a consequence of the mone- 
tary policy, which the Federal Re- 
serve euphemistically refers to as 
“fostering orderly economic growth.” 
It is also a result of the Treasury’s tax policy, which is 
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Next Ten Years in Retailing 


short-term considerations are of 
particular importance. This is 
truer for the retailer than perhaps 
for most businessmen, for a retail 
store is much more closely tied 
to a specific location and a spe- 
cific geographic market than is, 
for example, a manufacturer. Mis- 
takes once made are hard to rec- 
tify. A store once located is hard 
to move: a plant once built is hard 
to expand unless it has been de- 
signed for expansion. Too much 
caution today can place iron bands 
about growth in the future; too 
little caution can lead straight te 
bankruptcy. The quality of de- 
cisions On capital investments de- 
pends largely on the extent to 
which they are informed decisions. 
Here the vast wealth of informa- 
tion compiled and analyzed by 
the Department of Commerce and 
available for nominal sums can 
be of great value to the alert, for- 
ward-looking retailer. 

Personnel management and in- 
dustrial relations likewise repre- 
sen ta great present and future 
challenge to the retailer. There 
are approximately nine million 
persons engaged in retailing to- 
day: the indications are that this 
number will increase to about 
11 million in 1965. I need not point 
out to this audience the implica- 
tions of such an increase in terms 
of selection, training, supervision 
and morale. In the kind of high 
level economic activity we antici- 
pate, competition for better quali- 
fied workers will be intense. I 
suggest that retailing could well 
improve its competitive position 
vis-a-vis other types of industry 
in this respect. I suggest that par- 
ticular attention needs to be given 
to rates and methods of compen- 
sation, to hours of work, and to 
opportunities for training and ad- 
vancement. 

The organization of the retail 
enterprise is another important 
area of challenge. Growth in size 
and employment will create seri- 
ous problems; organization struc- 
tures and procedures which were 
entirely adequate for one level of 
activity may be seriously deficient 
for higher levels. More impor- 
tantly, the never-ending need for 
efficiency and improved service 
will tax the organizing and ad- 
ministrative capacity of retail 
management. 


Intense Competition in Retailing 

Whatever else it may be, the 
future of retailing will be one of 
intense competition. This will re- 
quire not only constant attention 
to internal operating efficiency 
but, above all, to continued re- 
visualization of the role of retail- 
ing itself in the economic process. 
The American distributive system 
has been in a constant state of 
flux throughout its entire history. 
Its structure has undergone con- 
stant change, in response to 
changes in industry and society 
and above all in response to 
the pressures of competition. I 
have no doubt that change will 
continue to be a primary charac- 
teristic. I have no doubt that 
change will continue to be a pri- 
mary characteristic. 

Two types of consumer demand 
—and the competitive efforts to 
meet them—are constantly pres- 
ent. One is the demand for lower 
prices, the perennial quest of the 
consumer to make the best buy he 
can. The other is the demand for 
improved service and greater con- 
venience, which equally with the 
goods themselves are part of our 
constantly improving standard of 
life. At the present, both types 
of demand are especially strong, 
and our flexible, dynamic distrib- 
utive system is adjusting itself to 
meet them. 


The growth of the _ so-called 
“discount house” represents one 
segment of a trend toward low- 
cost, high turnover distribution 
with sharply decreased emphasis 
on service, convenience, and 
“frills.” Other segments of the 
same trend are represented in 
some of the changed merchandis- 
ing policies of certain of the more 
traditional types of retail estab- 
lishments. I suggest .that this 
cevelopment be viewed against 
the background of gradually in- 
creasing costs which have been 
characteristic of retailing for some 
15 or 20 years. Undoubtedly part 
and perhaps all of these increased 
costs were far better service and 
greater convenience, but what 
about the customer who is less 
interested in this kind of value 
and more interested in the mer- 
chandise itself? 

The phenomenal growth of the 
discount house and discount sell- 
ing should be the signal for a re- 
appraisal of conventional mer- 
chandising policies for it is un- 
questionably a response to the 
consumer’s desire for a wider de- 
gree of latitude in which to exer- 
cise his free choice as to how he 
wants to spend his money. As 
one with deep convictions about 
the American enterprise system, I 
would not deny him this freedom; 
neither would I deny the freedom 
of the alert entrepreneurs to 
serve what he sees as a real de- 
mand on the part of a substantial 
segment of the buying public. 

Undoubtedly, abuses have oc- 
curred; undoubtedly, certain dis- 
count houses have engaged in 
unethical practices. But this sort 
of thing is likely to occur in the 
course of any important innova- 
tion. Moreover, such practices are 
not likely to prevail for long: we 
have too many built-in safeguards 
in our society of both a legal and 
an economic nature for there to 
be much to hear on this score. 
In any event, before we point the 
finger of “unethical practice” at 
the discount house, we had better 
be sure we mean something more 
than that we find the competition 
painful. 

Concurrently with the increased 
demand for lower prices has gone 
an increased demand for greater 
service and convenience. Response 
to the one trend in demand is 
typified by the growth of the 
discount house: response to the 
other, by the marked tendency 
for the point of sale to shift from 
the store to the customer’s home. 
Door-to-door selling is only one 
part of this tendency. Door-to- 
door selling has been traditional 
for certain lines of merchandise 
for a long time, but in recent 
years more and more lines of 
merchandise are being distributed 
in this manner. Much of this ad- 
ditional effort is still experi- 
mental, but early results have 
beer encouraging and we can an- 


ticipate a considerable further 
growth. 

Selling by telephone and by 
mail are becoming increasingly 
prevalent. The great mail order 


houses are finding a larger and 
larger share of their business com- 
ing from the metropolitan areas, 
and the catalog by 
the chiefly rural phenomenon it 
once was. Big-city department 
stores are pushing telephone sell- 


is no means 


ing with vigor, and the use of 
mail-in coupons in their daily 
advertising is becoming much 


more general. Also, many depart- 
ment stores put out catalogs, 


usually seasonal in nature but 


tending to become both more fre- 
quent in issuance and more gen- 
eral in coverage. 


This shift of the point of sale 
from the store to the customer's 
home is one of the as yet little 
noted but increasingly important 
characteristics of present-day re- 


tailing. It represents both a re- 
sponse to customer demand and 
an adaptation to changing social 
conditions. The convenience of 
shopping from one’s own home 
holds great attractions for many 
people. Not only does it permit 
them to avoid traffic congestion 
and parking difficulties, but the 
increasing size of families makes 
conventional shopping a_ real 
chore for many housewives. While 
shopping by telephone and by 
mail represents a very great in- 
crease in convenience for custom- 


ers, it does not necessar’'y repre- 
sent any increase in cost of selling 
—usually quite the contrary. 

I have introduced the subject 
of discount houses and the ten- 
dency to transfer the point of sale 
from the store to the customer’s 
home not so much to explore the 
merits or the rationale of these 
particular innovations as to illus- 
trate the constantly changing 






nature of the retail business and 
the vital importance for the re- 
tailer to be keenly alert to shifts 
in the nature of his competition 
and to opportunities which may 
be created by the constant flux 
and flow of American life. 

What I have sketched up to now 
is a picture of expanding and 
fluid markets. The fact that ex- 
pansion is in the cards gives rea- 
son for confidence and hope. The 
prospect of fluid growth makes it 
clear that the businessman will 
have to be on his toes pretty con- 
stantly. I think that you—and all 
businessmen—will respond to this 
challenge. 

Our very awareness of economic 
events nowadays is a great asset. 
In dealing with business fluctua- 


tions, the possession of accurate 
facts is an enormous asset. These 
facts are being provided to you 
regularly, and both private and 
government agencies are con- 
stantly engaged in their analysis. 

The Secretary of Commerce re- 
cently remarked, in summing up 
the year 1954: 

“The year drawing to a close 
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has been one of adjustment from 
war to peace. Everyone realized 
that such a shift had to come after 
the rapid build-up of military 
production required for the 
Korean fighting.” 

I call your attention to the two 
words, “Everyone realized.” I 
believe that everyone did realize 
that a readjustment was in order, 
and during its process close tabs 
were kept on the extent of that 
readjustment; the most recent 
business fluctuation was probably 
the best advertised and most 
closely watched in our history. ... 

Let us all continue to be aware 
of both the grand opportunities 
and possible pitfalls that our eco- 
nomic structure presents to us. 
As Americans we are aware of 


our good fortune in living in this 
free land. We have a two-fold 
stake in its future—in our busi- 
ness concerns and in our lives as 
citizens. We know for certain 
that the future is going to put a 
high premium on good manage- 
ment. With this we can keep open 
the opportunities for achievement, 
and reap rich rewards. 








‘‘CHEAP’’ TOOLS SHACKLE INDUSTRY AND TRADE 





Use of “cheap” metal-cutting tools proves the adage of “Penny Wise, Pound 
Foolish.” Their performance is unreliable and inconsistent. 


Sound, durable cutting tools are worth the 
price. A few pennies additional cost will save 
in grinding, tool 
inventory, set-up time, and idle machine 
time, with the result that production is 


dollars of ultimate cost 


reliable and sustained. 
Innumerable 


performance records con- 
tinue to demonstrate the superior worth of 


Kennametal* tools in their ability to reduce 
over-all costs for tooling and production— 
and do this consistently. Kennametal has an 
extra measure of value. Exclusive processing, 
scientifically controlled, assures maintenance 


of a sound physical structure having trust- 


strength. 


worthy properties of high hardness and great 


Use of cheap money tools has likewise proved to be “Penny Wise, Pound 
Foolish.” Their purchasing value is uncertain and erratic. 


Sound money is a trustworthy tool of meas- 
urement that serves to evaluate accurately 
the relative worth of goods and services in 
all sorts of exchange activities. With a 
stabilized currency an individual knows 


assuredly the worth of his earning and re- 


serves—savings, insurance, pensions. A busi- 
nessman is able to make firm, fair contracts, 
meet current and future obligations with 
certainty, and engage safely 


ventures. 


Innumerable historic examples have 
proved that the convertible Gold Standard 
is the most useful money system ever de- 
vised. Managed currency, initiated 15 years 
ago in the United States, has impaired our 


* Registered trademark 


in creative 


Excerpt 
from 
Republican 
“*Monetar, 
Policy’ 
Plank 





money tool and made it untrustworthy. A 
return to the historic honest dollar will have 
a stablizing effect on our economic life. 


The right to redeem currency for gold will help 
keep America free . . 


. ask your Senators and 
Congressman to work 
and vote to restore the 
Gold Coin Standard. 
Write to The Gold 
Standard League, La- 
trobe, Pa., for further 
information. The League 
is an association of pa- 
triotic citizens joined in 
common cause of restor- 
ing a sound monetary 
system. 
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While you are waiting for the return of 100 cent dollars, Kennametal tools, of premium value, are 
waiting for you. They are one technological development that can help mitigate the ill effects of inflation. 


One of a series of advertisements published in the public interest 
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92 mistaken as the Brooklyn cowbey’s notion that feed- 
ice the bull is the best way to fatten a herd. 

{ see nothing in the present picture that either war- 
runts exultation over the state of our economy or its 
ncospects in the period ahead. Mismanagement by the 
Federal Reserve officials of margin requirements pro- 
.ided the basis for stimulation of margin trading. Spec- 
wiative psvchology was triggered by the Treasury when 
trey recuced taxes on dividends and generalized accel- 
i amortization of new investment. A speculative 
which subsequently resulted in a sharp 
stock prices, thereby injecting a new ele- 
of instebility in our economy. A relatively mod- 
ate readjustment in production, employment, income 
wid eal now be complicated by financial re- 
percussions in the stock market. 

This new unstable element has been superimposed 
other unfavorable economic developments, which 
the outlook foreboding. The trend in small busi- 
yess is particularly disheartening. Small firms are gen- 
‘cally more pessimistic than ever before. Many are sell- 
i ¢ out to their larger competitors: others are simply 
fjoldierg uo: and still others are going into bankruptcy. 
According to Dun and Bradstreet, 1954 was the third 
vear in which business failures rose sharply. The 1954 
rate was 35% higher than 1952. The 1953-54 merger 
yiovement has led the Federal Trade Commission to 
j 
{ 


ated 
fever was created, 
itlation of 
ment 


iliees bay 


hyo 


J ine 


unch a study of its causes. The causes are not hard 
find. One need only look at the sharp declines in the 
peoftit retes for small business since 1952 compared with 
te increase for the largest-size firms. 

Arother depressed area is agriculture. The year, 1954, 
yearks the fourth year of contraction in agricultural net 
jicore, Farm proprietors’ income totaled $16 billion 
i 1951. when the new “accord” in monetary policies 
was established, In the latter part of 1954, the season- 
‘ly adjusted annual rate was slightly over $10 billion. 
Secretary Benson's flexible price supports, coupled with 
yigid acreage controls, is expected to reduce 1955 aver- 
ise farm income below the average level for 1954. The 
pwevalencee of a widely depresed low income area—24% 

all farm operators receive less than $1.000 cash in- 
ome a year—substantially limits the market for farm 
guipment and consumers’ goods sales to farm families. 

Finally. aggregate wages and salaries, 


fie support 


which provide 
no higher at 
tle end of 1954 than they were at the start of 1953 when 
the Administration assumed office. 
We cannot have an expanding economy without an ex- 
pansion of mass purchasing. This truism has not escaped 
tire attention of businessmen themselves. The first quar- 
ier of 1955, for example, marks the sixth 
since mid-1953 that U. S. business firms have 
outlays on new plant and equipment. 
Indications are that the rise in output and employment 
tliat got way last October 
‘The threat to exvansion in 


for mass consumption, were 


when Eisenhower 


successive 
gouarter 

irtailed their 
under not be sustained. 


1955 comes from 


may 
two quar- 
tiers. First, an early setback in business may be provoked 
} the evolving shift to a of “hard money.” 
“ecretary of Treasury Humphrey is giving evidence that 
}.s inflation neurosis, which he never fully threw off 
even in early 1954, is working overtime these days. Over 

the Federal Reserve, they seem to have broken out 
isto a full-fledged case of “meddlers’ itch.” 
tire, 


new era 


Ever since 
believed they had achieved their “independence” 
fom the “politicians,” the Reserve has been darting in 
sid out of the market with little rhyme or reason. 

[f through some fortuitous event the monetary and 
scbt-management authorities happily do not upset the 
economic applecart, a second threat to sustained expan- 
son may arise after the leveling off of the auto produc- 
tion race. Some new expansionary element in the econ- 
jmy not now foreseeable will have to supplant the stim- 
ulative effect that is now coming from the auto race. 
‘There is little likelihood that this will emanate from the 
construction industry as was the case in 1954. In 1954, 
housing rose rapidly to support the decline in inven- 
tory, government defense spending and the leveling off 
of business spending on plant and equipment. But there 
is no basis for expecting a repetition of the sharp expan- 
#:0n in housing activity we experienced last year. It is 
more likely that housing starts could contract a bit under 
the iinpact of a restrictive credit policy. 

{t would appear that preparations should be 
!ong two fronts 


made 
First, we ought to consider whether an 
individual tax exemptions should not be 
authorized on a standby basis, to be effective when un- 
employment reaches five million. Second, plans should 
he stepped up to release a flow of public works projects 
4% soon as the Council of Economic Advisers observes 
) waning of expansionary forces. Beyond these two 


increase in 


specific actions. [ would recommend abandonment of the 


‘new look” 


in monetary and debt-management policies. 
Thee 


prez;accord policy of caution and the avoidance of 
a:sruption and disorder in the financial markets are the 
best antidotes to the distractive effects upon businessmen 


rs > ‘ “se 4 ” - 4 
of the so-called “flexible” policies pursued since early 
1953 ' 
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EDWIN W. PAULEY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The ease with which the economy shook off the very 
real and very foreboding business decline of last year 
with proper encouragement from the Administration, is 
the best evidence of the present good health of American 
business as we enter 1955. But there 
can be no divorcement of govern- 
ment and business, hence no com- 
parison between today’s prosperity 
and the historic periods of prosper- 
ity in the days of a free and unre- 
stricted economy, can be valid. Those 
in charge of, say, defense and foreign 
aid experience perhaps more influ- 
ence over the outlook of a given 
indystry than those who run the in- 
dustry itself. Certainly that is true 
in my field of oil discovery and 
production. 

I feel confident that the President 
and Congress will have no real dii- 
ficulty in working together, and that 
they will keep in mind their respon- 
sibility to cur economic future on which must ultimately 
rest the real strength of the nation. Unless they fail us, 
1955 wiil be our finest year. We have already started 
to put the atom to work, we will witness more and more 
miracles of electronics, we have the capacity to produce 
and out of production payrolls we have a vast capacity 
to consume. Professional worriers might better cevote 
their attention to 1956. 


T. S. PETERSEN 
Standard Oil Co. 


The year 1954 was one of adjustment by the petroleum 
industry. Business as a whole slowed down somewhat 
during the year, and the high postwar demand for 
petroleum products tapered off. Added to this condition 
was the unusually mild winter of 
1953-54 which was reflected in less- 
than-normal sales of petroleum 
products for heating purposes. 

On the whole, however, the petro- 
leum industry both in the United 
States and abroad finds itself in a 
healthy position. Total domestic in- 
ventories of crude oil, and of all 
petroleum products except fuel oil, 
are lower than they were a year ago. 
In the Pacific Coast region this is 
also the situation, except for fuel 
oil stocks on hand which continue 
to be above what is considered 
desirable. 

The general nation-wide industrial 
recovery should stimulate increased 
petroleum demand and crude oil production in the com- 
ing year, and being improved over that of a year ago 
should result in refinery operations at a higher rate con- 
sistent with the increased demand. 

The outlook for 1955 seems to be quite favorable when 
viewed from an industry-wide position, and we are 
planning operations in expectation of a 3 to 4% increase 
in West Coast and national demands. The nation’s gen- 
eral economy, we feel, should advance throughout 1955; 
weather conditions may be more favorable to petroleum 
consumption; and, on the whole, earnings of the petro- 
leum industry should hold up well. 

The confidence of our industry in the future is well 
illustrated by the fact that oil companies have continued 
to invest heavily in capital expenditures of all sorts, 
including development of new crude oil resources. These 
expenditures, which contributed to the priming of the 
nation’s economy, should be maintained in the form of 
additional capital investments during the coming year. 

Abroad, the general prosperity of many European na- 
tions, as well as increasing industrialization of other 
areas, is an encouraging factor when viewed in the light 
of their probable demands for more petroleura products. 
It is expected that these demands, in 1955, will increase 
by 6% or more over the requirements of foreign markets 
in the past year. 


F. RAYMOND PETERSON 


Chairman of the Board, First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Paterson, N. J. 


The dire predictions which were made in the middle 
of 1953 about an impending decline in business activity 
in this country accompanied by large-scale unemploy- 
ment were overly pessimistic. The year 1954, on the 
whole, was a good year. Business 
began to decline in August 1953, 
reached its low point in April 1954 
and then levelled off until the fall. 
Business activity, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board adjusted 
index of industrial activity, picked 
up considerably in the last quarter 
and is now at a higher level than 
at any time during the past twelve 
months. Throughout the entire year 
the level of wholesale commodity 
prices remained stable and, in spite 
of the moderate increase in unem- 
ployment, wages in many industries 
were increased. The disposable per- 
sonal income in the hands of the 
people. i.e., total income of indivia- 
uals after taxes, was somewhat higher in 1954 than in 
1953; and this in turn had a favorable effect on business 


Edwin W. Pauley 


President, of California 


T. S. Petersen 
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activity in general. However, business became very 
competitive, and competition is still increasing. 

What about 1955? Obviously, in these uncertain days, 
when nobody really can tell what may happen in the 
sphere of international politics, it is extremely difficult 
to make any predictions. At the same time, a bank 
comes in contact with every phase of business and 
finance and is, therefore, in a position to assess the 
various forces that will operate in the economy in the 
new year. Unless something unforeseen happens, busi- 
ness activity in 1955 will witness a continuation of the 
improvement which set in toward the end of 1954. How- 
ever, I do not envisage any boom or any return to in- 
flationary conditions. The productive capacity of the 
country is great and is still increasing. Efficiency in 
production is steadily rising, and competition from 
abroad is likely to play perhaps a more important role 
in the future than in the immediate past. 

The factors that will exercise a favorable influence 
on business activity in 1955, as far as can be ascertained 
at present, briefly are these: 


(1) Building activity throughout 1954 has been on a 
high level. The number of new construction contracts 
awarded is large, and official estimates are to the effect 
that home starts in 1955 may be even higher than in 
1954. The building industry will continue to generate 
a strong demand for labor and materials and expanded 
purchasing power. 

(2) Public works expenditures by states, municipali- 
ties and public authorities are bound to be very large. 
In 1954 more than $6 billion of new tax-exempt securi- 
ties were offered in the market. The proceeds of these 
issues are being used to build highways, roads, schools, 
hospitals, etc. The population of the United States is 
increasing at a rapid rate. The standard of living is 
rising, and the trend of decentralization from congested 
cities to suburbs continues unabated. These develop- 
ments create a constant demand for new public works 
to which should be added the great pent-up demand 
created during the war. 

(3) Employment and wages during 1955 ought to be 
somewhat higher than in 1954. This will enable people 
to increase their purchases of all kinds of durable con- 
summers’ goods as well as soft goods. The demand for 
food and services will continue to be great. 


(4) Expenditures by the Federal Government for de- 
fense purposes may be somewhat less in 1955 than in 
1954. However, they will still be substantial and con- 
tinue to exercise a considerable influence on business 
activity. 

(5) The liquidation of inventories which played an 
important role in the decline in business activity in 1954 
has come to an end. All the indications are to the 
effect that in 1955 inventories, instead of being reduced, 
will be moderately increased. This naturally will have 
a favorable impact on business activity. 

(6) The automobile industry expects to produce more 
cars in 1955 than was the case in 1954. Whether these 
expectations will materialize still remains to be seen. 
It is, however, quite certain that the output of auto- 
mobiles at least in the first half of 1955 will be at a 
higher level than was the case a year ago. 

(7) Expenditures by corporations for new plant and 
equipment in 1955 are estimated to be a little lower than 
in 1954. What the actual expenditures will be is, of 
course, impossible to state, but even if they are not 
larger than now estimated, they will still be substantial. 

All the above factors, taken together, clearly indicate 
that the forces operating in the economy are sound and 
that we may look forward with great confidence toward 
the future. We should, moreover, bear in mind certain 
basic factor affecting the future of our country, nainely, 
that population is increasing at a much greater rate than 
was thought possible a few years ago; that the standard 
of living of the people is steadily increasing; that the 
economy is dynamic and that huge sums of money are 
being spent on research which creates new goods and 
methods of production. Moreover, when to these factors 
are added the high volume of liquid assets held by 
individuals and unincorporated business firms, and the 
confidence of the people in the maintenance of a con- 
tinued high volume of employment, the future pros- 
pects for a steadily expanding economy are indeed 
bright. 


B. F. PITMAN, Jr. 
President,. Pitman & Co., San Antenio, Texas 


In the 26 years in which I have been in the investment 
banking business, I do not recall a time when so many 
people in our industry have been so unanimously and 
unrestrainedly optimistic over the general business out- 
look. 

For anyone with a perverse streak 
in his disposition, which I have, the 
unanimity of thought—or lack of it 
—causes some skepticism. There are 
so many imponderables in the im- 
mediate and near term outlook that 
predictions seem largely guesswork. 

Admittedly, the boom, feeding on 
cheap money, is going full blast, at 
least in the securities market. The 
major basic sustaining factors seem 
to be construction, and defense 
spending inducing chronic deficits. 
A roaring stock market has a way 
of feeding on itself, and since more 
and more people, with increasing 
frequency, buy stocks, not for in- 
come or long term appreciation but “because they are 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 











By JOHN DUTTON 











Key Your Advertising 


(Second article in a series on developing new accounts) 


Some years ago a very well 
written advertisement was made 
available to securities dealers by 
one of the Mutual Funds that of- 
fered a booklet that scanned the 
future outlook for business for the 
coming year. This advertisement 
pulled some excellent results as 
far as the quantity of inquiries 
goes. However, when used in a 
city where there was a large 
floating population of traders, 
who were more interested in buy- 
ing a few hundred shares of stock 
for a quick turn than in investing 
for income and long term growth, 
the actual results in terms of 
profitable sales of Mutual Funds 
that developed from the ad were 
practically nil. The sales organi- 
zation had more than enough in- 
qguiries that they could follow, but 
the type of prospect that answered 
would not buy investment securi- 
ties—they wanted “tips” on the 
market. The advertisement pulled 
the wrong kind of leads. Used in 
some other city, where there were 
people who might be interested 
in more stable investments, this 
ad could have productive. 
You should your market 
when you write an advertisement. 


been 
know 


You Should Know Your Own 
Organization 
If you are primarily an invest- 
ment firm, dealing in municipals, 
mutual funds, local securities, and 


unlisted special situations, you 


certainly are going to seek out a 
different type of investor, than if 
you are members of a stock ex- 
change and you depend upon trad- 
accounts as well as new issues, 
etc., etc. 

If you have only a few salesmen 
who are tied to their desks then 
you must bring people in to see 
you at your office. If you have 
the sales organization that can 
follow leads, make telephone ap- 
pointments, and go to see pros- 
pects at their homes and places 
of business then you can write 
your advertising so that it will 
bring you leads that can be fol- 
lowed in this manner. 

My point is that good advertis- 
ing must produce leads that you 
can interest in the securities that 
you sell, and also, that you are 
equipped to follow. The quantity 
of inquiries is no indication of an 
effective advertisement. The leads 
must fit your organizational set- 
up. I once got more business out 
of an ad that pulled five replies 
than one that pulled over a hun- 
dred. The five prospects that re- 
plied were interested in my prop- 
osition, and they could be seen at 
a favorable time and place. 

Iiere’s A Sample of Effective 

Advertising 

Atwill & Co., Miami Beach, 
Fla., are located in a city where 
there is a constant influx of new 
residents. Many of these people 











Are 






own stocks and bonds and 


to assist you 


You 
Florida Resident? 


Every year many people move to South Florida. They 


investment firm render them personal service. 


If you are a new, or an old resident, and would like 
to become acquainted with us and our willingness 


Check below, sign, and mail this advertisement to us. 


A New 


would like to have a local 
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is enclosed. 
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own securities and other invest- 
ments. This firm decided that it 
would be much less difficult for 
their salesmen to meet new people 
who did not have established con- 
nections in their city, and even- 
tually turn these prospects into 
customers than to attempt to cul- 


tivate the business of those who 
already were established, and who 
had satisfactory relationships with 
other firms. The following ad was 
used to offer the firm’s services. 
Notice that six offers were made 
to give information that would be 
of value to any new resident, as 
well as information that could be 
of interest to other members of 


the community. This ad has pulled 
a very high percentage of quali- 
fied good prospects. If you are 
located in a community where 
there are many new residents 
arriving constantly it might pay 
you to investigate some of the 
particular tax laws, or informa- 
tion on establishing a domicile as 
was done here, and offer this 
service. But by all means be sure 
you have the manpower to follow 
the leads developed by your ad- 
vertising. It takes salesmen to sell 
securities—this is a personal busi- 
ness—and a lead is only a name 
unless you follow it. 
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Lioyd B. Brown V.-P. 
of Arthur L. Wright 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Arthur 
L. Wright & Co., Inc., 225 South 
15th Street, announce the election 
of Lloyd B. Brown as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Brown has 
been associated with Arthur L.. 
Wright & Co., Inc. for some time 
as cashier. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Roger D. Fra- 
ley is with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, First National 
Bank Building. 
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going up,” the speculative fever may be only in its 
infancy. 

If the public, with the aid of cheap long term credit, 
will buy all the automobiles that are being produced 
and new houses that are being constructed, there would 
seem to be a reasonably solid foundation fcr a continua- 
tion of the high level prosperity we are now enjoying. 

In the final analysis, the prospects for business, and as 
a corollary the investment banking outlook, seem to me 
to be not in the lap of the gods, but in the uncalloused 
hands of the Federal Reserve. A tightening of credit, 
which the huge amount of projected public and private 
construction suggests. would put a damper on this im- 
portant factor in our economy. Such a reversal, or 
even modification, of Federal Reserve policy would 
appear to be politically inexpedient. Moreover, once the 
urge to speculate in securities has gathered momentum, 
even high interest rates or increased margin require- 
ments might fail to restrain it. The fantastic cail money 
rate in 1929 is a case in point. 

As a wild, and only a wiid, guess, I go along with the 
overwhelming majority and say that stocks will blithely 
soar ever higher, despite the fact that general business, 
strongly impelled by politically conceived economic 
narcotics, can hardly be expected to improve sufficiently 
to justify the discounting of uninterrupted prosperity for 
years ahead. 

While many stock buyers commit funds into equities 
because they have an abiding faith in the permanence 
of our high level prosperity, there are others who think 
an undisciplined inflation is inevitable, and, denied the 
inalienable right to hoard yzold, they consider equities 
the “least worst” haven of refuge for their capital. The 
upward pressure on the market is, of course, the same. 
So long as low yields and high prices tor seasoned se- 
curities persist, new issues should find plenty of eager 
buyers. 


W. B. POLLARD 


President, National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The purchasing power of the dollar was very stable 
in 1954, and on Dec. 31, 1954, was about the same as a 
year earlier. Some prices have declined. but declines 
in prices have been about offset by advances in other 
prices. The best indication available 
at this time show about the same 
situation for 1955. 

The population of the U. S. has in- 
creased about one-third in the past 


25 yvears. Recent studies indicate a 


probable population of about 190 mil- 
lion people by 1965, or an increase 
of almost 30 million people in the 
next ten years. This increase is equal 
to twice the population of Canada. 
During the next ten years, there is 
expected to be a large increase in 
the number of children and in the 
number of people 65 years and older. 
the labor force will increase about 
W.B. Pollard 1 million per year as children al- 
ready born become old enough to 
work. These changes in population will have a marked 
effect upon business. 





We have been building over 1 million homes per year 
for five years. We may have a temporary dip in the 
number of homes required, but a still larger number 
should be required around 1970. 

Industry has increased invested capital per production 
worker by about two-thirds since 1939. This large capi- 
tal investment in efficient machinery enables many 
manufacturing industries in the U. S. to produce better 
products, and on a competitive basis with such products 
produced in any country. During the past 25 years, out- 
put per manhour in industry has increased 75% and 
almost 100% in agriculture. We now have about the 


same number of people on farms as in 1875. but their 


efficiency has increased to the extent that they can pro- 
duce food and fiber for the increased 


population, and, 
in addition, substantial surpluses. 


Commercial building is expected to be lower in 1955 
than in 1954, but residential building is expected to be 
up. Public building of schools, roads, churches, etc.. will 


continue to increase. Government spending for defense 


will probably be a little lower,‘but defense expenditures 
will still be a very large item.’ Estimates on automobile 


production for 1955 vary from a little less than the 


5,400,000 cars produced in 1954 to about 400,000 more. 
Mortgage debt on residences has increased about 380% 
in the past 13 years, during which time we built some 
nine million homes, and this does raise a question as to 
whether we may temporarily be over building. This 
building of large numbers of residences may place some 
pressure on older residences, rental residences and some 
apartments. Consumer debt has increased about 350% 
since 1940, and this suggests that each aplication for 
consumer credit should be scrutinized carefully as to the 
permanency of employment and whom the applicant 
already owes 


The mid-south area has made tremendous strides in 


electric power production and utilization. The following 
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table shows power production in millions of kilowatt 
hours in 1940 and in 1953: 


State— 1940 1953 Increase 
Tennessee - 2,453 14,467 Almost 600% 
Arkansas 222 3,745 Almost 1,700 
Missouri —_- 1,605 5,107 Almost 320 
Mississippi 67 2.476 Almost 3,700 


Louisiana 2.035 6,274 Almost 380 


Power sales both to residential and industrial users 
have increased by about the same amount. 

The principal industries developed in this area are 
the following in the order named: Textile mill products; 
chemicals and allied products; apparel and finished prod- 
ucts; lumber and wood products; primary metal indus- 
tries; food and kindred products; fabricated metal prod- 
ucts; leather and leather products; furniture; stone, clay 
and glass products. Manufacturing employment has in- 
creased more than 35% in the area between 1940 and 
1950. 

The agricultural income was lower in the mid-south 
area in 1954 than in 1953, due to drouth and acreage 
restrictions. Cotton acreage will be further reduced by 
16°. in the Memphis area in 1955. Rice acreage will be 
reduced 24.7% nationally if producers approve market- 
ing quotas, and above 30% in the Memphis area. 

Price supports for 1955 for commodities grown in this 
area will be about as follows: Cotton, peanuts and to- 
bacco 90% of parity; corn 88%; wheat 824%%%; rice 85%. 
The present prospects are that, with normal weather, 
agricultural income will be some smaller in 1955 as 
compared with 1954. 

Competition will likely be keen in most lines of busi- 
ness in 1955, but energy, efficiency and intelligent effort 
will continue to reap rewards. 


DONALD C. POWER 


President, General Telephone Corporation 


Business for the telephone industry, in my opinion, 
will again be good during 1955. Some leveling-off in the 
demand for primary telephones is to be expected; this 
results from the fact that we have pretty generally 
caught up with “back” orders. Dur- 
ing 1954 the telephone industry dem- 
onstrated considerable sales vigor. 
Forgotten selling philosophies were 
revived and new methods introduced. 
The market for installing more than 
one telephone in a home was found 
to be tremendous. Subscribers were 
made aware of the low cost of long 
distance calling and sales of long dis- 
tance climbed steadily after falling 
during the first quarter. I believe 
that 1955 will see an even greater 
increase in the sale of extension tele- 
phones, color telephones and wider 
use of long distance as we continue 
our aggressive sales campaigns. Per- 
haps the best prospect for the con- 
tinued growth of the telephone industry lies in Amer- 
ica’s ever-growing population. More people mean more 
families and homes, and more homes mean more tele- 
phones. Businesses and services, too, must expand to 
serve a greater number of people, which in turn re- 
quires more telephones. As far as General Telephone 
System is concerned, the movement from metropolitan 
centers to less densely populated areas has helped to 
stimulate the growth of our operating companies. 

The telephone industry will invest more than $1.5 bil- 
lion for expansion and improvements during 1955, which 
is above the record amount spent in 1954. Long range 
investment such as this is clear evidence of the telephone 
industry’s confidence in the American economy. 

Regulation of telephone rates by Public Service Com- 
missions has, I believe, assumed a more business-like 
attitude toward the telephone industry based upon expe- 
riences since the close of World War II. Telephone com- 
panies will have to ask for further repricing of telephone 
service during 1955. It is my opinion that with better 
information and preparation of rate cases by telephone 
companies, the regulatory commissions will be able to 
decide such requests more promptly and with benefit to 


the communities served as well as to the telephone 
companies. 


Donald C. Power 


The most exciting technical development on the im- 
mediate horizon is the further expansion of nationwide 
customer toll dialing. In several communities customer 
toll dialing is already a reality on an experimental basis. 
As more equipment is installed each year, the day draws 
closer when a husinessman from his office, or a house- 
wife from her home, can dial directly to another sub- 
scriber in another city. 

The excitement of telephone development does not by 
any means end with customer toll dialing. Constantly 
we are planning better methods of communication by 
conventional practices, by radio, by television. Our in- 
dustry, I believe, has been alert to changes and is. ready 
to furnish the best telephone service to all who want it 
at the most economical cost. 

These are items of statistics, of money and of engineer- 
ing. My outlook for the telephone industry in 1955 
would indeed be dim if I did not have unbounded con- 
fidence in the depth of management and in the “esprit 
de corps” of the industry’s entire personnel. In the tele- 
phone business much of our success or failure depends 
upon our people. Perhaps that is why 1955 looks so 
promisina to me 











GWILYM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


The steadily increasing demand for electrical products 
—ranging from the large machines and equipment for 
the generation and transmission of electrical power to 
the increasing number of “magic servants” performing 
myriad tasks in the American home 
—promises an excellent year ior the 
electrical industry in 1955. 

3eyond the new year, the future 
looks even brighter. The all-time 
peaks of production, consumption and 
employment which were reached 
during the first five years of this 
decade seem certain to be surpassed 
within the next two years. ; 

During 1954 an average of 61 mil- 
lion people were employed and the 
nation’s Gross National Product was 
down but 2% from the 1953 peak. 
The outlook for 1955 indicates that 
both employment and Gross National 
Product will move upward an esti- 
mated 2%. 

For Westinghouse, 1954 saw more than $1,600,000,000 
worth of products shipped, setting a new all-time com- 
pany sales record for the fifth consecutive year. A year 
ago it appeared that 1955 would see a noticeable decline 
in the sales billed curve. The upswing in business dur- 
ing the last few months, however, now leads us to ex- 
pect that 1955 sales billed will approach or equal the 
1954 record. 

Equally significant is our expectation of an increase 
in orders in 1955 of approximately 10% over 1954 when 
orders, excluding defense business, were off some 5%. 

In support of this optimism are expectations that some 
428.000.000 electrical appliances are expected to be built 
in the next five years—an increase of 27% over the past 
five record breaking years. For many of these appli- 
ances. such as the electric dishwasher, the market 
scarcely has been scratched. Fifty-four different home 
appliances now are on the market compared with only 
19 in 1930. 

The growing market is not limited, of course, to these 
products for the home. The nation’s demand for electric 
power is doubling every 10 years and this means grow- 
ing demand for power generating and distribution appa- 
ratus. 

The horizons are unlimited for the atomic power and 


Gwilym A. Price 


automatic machinery industries. The problem is to keep 
up with the needs of a new industrial revolution. We 
are moving into an era in which the techniques of pro- 
duction and many of the machines of propulsion and 
power will be remarkably improved. It is an exciting 
prospect and one promising great benefits for mankind. 

Whether the full potential of the future will be real- 
ized depends, of course, on our ability to skillfully meet 
the test of keen competition. The pattern of rising costs 
and little change in prices of products manufactured has 
made all industry extremely conscious of the continual 
need for eliminating waste and carefully controlling 
costs. At the same time, rugged competition has re- 
emphasized the necessity of vigorous sales efforts. 

We think that Westinghouse and American industry 
generally can and will successfully meet these challenges 
in 1955. 


MILTON R. RACKMIL 


President, Decca Records Inc. 
President, Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 


It is my opinion that the year 1955 will be another 
very good one for the entertainment business. 

Although no one has the prescience to anticipate all 
contingencies, it seems to me that the optimism re- 
flected by the record and motion pic- 
ture business is based upon facts 
rather than hopeful thinking. We 
are fortunate in having a great new 
audience developing. Statistics show 
that 3.5 million children reached 
their 12th year in 1954, with this 
number rising to four million in 1955. 
The entertainment business benefits 
substantially by the new audience. 

Leaders of the entertainment in- 
dustries are quite mindful of the fact 
that it is the quality of the enter- 
tainment that matters. As long as 
quality is maintained, the motion pic- 
ture business will be able to enjoy 
its present prosperous level. The 
same applies to the record business. 
The public simply has to have entertainment regardless 
of the form in which it is presented. Technological ad- 
vances in both the record and motion picture business 
are important factors but the public is more stimulated 
by the inherent nature of the entertainment. 

With the American buying public having more and 
more time for recreation, all branches of the entertain- 
ment business will benefit accordingly. 

The motion picture industry has substantially bene- 
fited by the increase in foreign income. All indications 
are that this upserge in the world market will continue 
in 1955, particularly in view of the fact that American 
films are still the number one choice. 


Milton R. Rackmil 
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ROBERT RAE 


President, The Dominion Bank, Toronto, Canada 


Canadian businessmen, like their counterparts in the 
United States, are moderately optimistic about the eco- 
nomic outlook for 1955. As you might expect, there are 
many similarities and some differences in the position 
of the two economies. Canada, like 
the United States, had in 1954 the 
second best year in its history. Gross 
National Product was down about 
2% from the 1953 level, largely as 
a result of poor grain crops. Na- 
tional output, exclusive of grain, was 
about the same as in the previous 
year, though the pattern of activ.ty 
was by no means even as between 
industries. 


Most Canadian businessmen look 


for a level of business activity in 
1955 at least as good, if not better, 
than in 1954. Thus, the outlook is 


for stability, rather than for resump- 
tion of the high rate of economic 
growth experienced in earlier post- 
war years. As is well known, the Canadian economy is 
much more dependent on export trade than is that of the 
U. S. and the trend of exports may well be the key 
factor in the 1955 level of business activity. Here, there 
appears to be reasonable ground for confidence. The 
outlook for wheat exports is more favorable than a year 
ago and the upturn in business in the U. S. may well 
bring a reversal of the 1954 downward trend in exports 
to the U. S. Then, again, the more prosperous condi- 
tions prevailing in the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe should mean an enlarged market for Canadian 
products. 

The upturn in business activity and business confi- 
dence so evident in the U. S. at the turn of the year is 
not so apparent in Canada. One reason for this is that 
the Canadian economy experienced a smaller decline 
than did the U. S. Another factor may well be that 
inventory liquidation has not been as great as in our 
neighbor to the South. 

For Canadian banks, 1954 was a prosperous year, prof- 
its being at or near a record level. Demand for com- 
mercial bank loans eased slightly, but deposits increased 
and the banks generally closed their fiscal year with 
record assets. Another satisfactory year is in prospect. 

A significant change in the Canadian banking field 
last year was the entry of the chartered banks into the 
mortgage lending field. In their first nine months of 
making loans to assist new residential construction under 
The National Housing Act, the banks advanced $55 mil- 
lion. Since they have now gained some experience in 
this field, an expansion in their mortgage lending activ- 
ity can be expected. 

A major development now pending is an amalgamation 
of The Dominon Bank and The Bank of Toronto. The 
amalgamation proposal has been approved by share- 
holders of both banks. Only Government approval is 
required in order to make the amalgamation effective. 
The amalgamated bank will be known as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. It will have assets in excess of $1.1 
billion more than 450 branches across Canada, as 
well as offices in New York and London, England. 


Robert Rae 


and 
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FRANCIS F. RANDOLPH 


Chairman of the Board & President, 
Tri-Continental Corporation 


In retrospect, 1954 was a good business year compared 
even with 1953, which was the most prosperous year the 
nation has ever experienced. For those who shared the 
pessimism in vogue at the outset, it was a surprising 
year. To businessmen it was notable 
for the fundamental strength shown 
by our economy; to investors it pro- 
vided a reminder that the trend of 
business activity is not necessarily 
the deciding factor in the course of 
security prices. 

The recession of late 1953 and 
early 1954, though well-defined, was 
relatively mild. In terms of produc- 
tion, the area most severely affected, 
it was about equal to the recession of 
1949. Reduced Federal expenditures, 
iower procuction in many industries 
as inventories were liquidated, and 
depressed conditions in some areas 
of agriculture were restricting in- 
fluences. These influences’ were 
moderated by another year of high-level construction 
activity, better-than-expected output in some industries, 
such as the automobile industry, and continued avail- 
ability of funds under easy money conditions. Consumers’ 
incomes displayed great stability and the public con- 
tinued to buy goods at a favorable rate. There were no 
sharp changes in commodity prices over-all, but rather 
a downward drift which probably contributed to business 
equilibrium. Further recovery in business abroad also 
helped to maintain business here. 

Maintenance of a pervasive feeling of confidence was 
a prime factor in business activity and security markets 
in 1954. The recession was well heralded and business- 
men and investors were prepared for it. The Federal 
Government not only created a favorable atmosphere 
for business but its action directed toward stabilizing the 
economy brought the intended results. Depression was 
not in prospect. At the same time, continued peace in 
a troubled world seemed increasingly likely. Insofar as 
security prices are concerned, the absence of depression 
psychology, improving prospects for peace and an ample 
supply of money with sustained pressure on institutions 
and other investors to keep their funds profitably em- 
ployed, were major influences in the 1954 advance. 

As the year 1955 gets under way, business recovery 
is in progress, Optimism is widespread, confidence is 
rising. As we view’ the developing business recovery, 
perhaps the most conspicuous difference from past re- 
coveries is the undoubtedly high level from which this 
one starts. This suggests that our economy may be more 
limited in potential improvement than is usual in an 
expansion period, but there is nothing limiting the 
buoyancy of this improvement. 

Business recovery and good prospects no doubt have 
been important forces behind the post-election advance 
in security prices. Confidence seemingly is rising and 





Francis F. Randolph 
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bringing with it breadth of public interest in the stock 
market not in evidence for a good many years. Thus it 
may be well to point out at this time that regardless of 
how high the swell of confidenee runs, there will be no 
change in one basic characteristic of common stocks— 
prices will continue to fluctuate both up and down. 
Perhaps now more than at any time in recent years, 
sound investment principles and objectives should be 
observed and securities purchased should be selected 
with care and watched over continuously. The prudent 
investor will recognize these facts. 


FRANK C. RATHJE 
President, Chicago City Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 
In keeping with brighter prospects for economic activ- 
ity in general during the year 1955, the outlook in bank- 
ing and finance also appers promising. 





Some inventory replacement following the recent 
period of inventory reduction by 
industry and somewhat higher ee 


levels of total industrial activity and 
employment should result in satis- 
factory levels of commercial and in- 
dustrial lending activity in the 
banks. This, added to existing de- 
mands in the way of mortgage cred- 
it, consumer instalment credit and 
municipal financing, should provide 


ample opportunities for banks to 
maintain earning assets at a high 
level. 






Coupled with this prospect of op- 
portunities to profitably employ ‘ine A 
funds, however, comes the sobering ae pe im 
thought that during recent years the 
debt structure in our economy has Frank C. Rathje 
already been substantially expanded. With net public 
and private debt standing at approximately $600 billion, 
total corporate debt double its prewar level and mort- 
gage debt on small residential units three to four times 
the prewar level, we begin to wonder how heavily our 
economy today is leaning on the national income of the 
next decade. 

If we are to escape the consequences of outright infla- 
tion or a difficult period of debt liquidation, we cannot 
much longer borrow next year’s income to buy today. 
How much should our present economic upswing be 
underpinned by liberal, or in the mortgage field, exces- 
sive credit extensions? This, it seems to us, will be the 
most important question to be answered this year by 
men in the banking profession and by the credit author- 
ities in Washington. 

It is to be hoped that we in the profession of banking 
and finance will not be unduly influenced in our credit 


a 


policies by the need or desire for operating earnings 
derived from a too-liberal extension of credit. The year 
1955 will also it seems to us, require the ablest, non- 
political administration of Federal credit policies to 
avoid the excesses in the credit structure which in the 
past have always resulted in severe 
trenchment and debt liquidation. 


problems of re- 
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E. G. Brouse Co. Formed 


SNYDER, N. Y. — Edward G. 
Brouse is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 44 Har- 
wood Drive, under the firm name 
of E. G. Brouse & Co. 


H. H. Higginson Opens 

M. M. Higginson is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 129 East 36th Street, New York 
City. 


M-G-M Securities Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah — 
M-G-M Securities Company has 
been formed with offices in the 
Utah Savings & Trust Building to 
engage in a securities business. 
Richard Moench is a principal of 
the firm. 


Mickle & Co. Formed 


HOUSTON, Tex. John C. ae 695,717.05 Unearned Income 2,412,193.64 
Mickle. Jr. has formed Mickle && Accrued Income Receivable . , : Reserves ; ‘ 1,239,796 77 
Company with offices in the elec- Banking Houses 4,058,348.99 Other Liabilities sil ~ > 2d 563,036 67 
tric building to conduct a securi- Rie Mie 5 244,060.28 Dividend Payable Janvary 1955. . . 285,300.00 
oe HREENNES. ——_—_—__—_——— Deposits ° ° 321 643,599.51 

, $348,591,067.26 $348,591 ,067.26 
W. H. Gaskins Open 
(Spee t Ime FINaNctia CHEONICI ) 
"NVER C ] ® nalcinea 
yeewticlornccp-seegnagiathstdene Aicmaceseeing MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM . MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


securities busi- 


the 


is engaging in a 


ness from offices in tailway 


Cash and Due from Bank 


Loans and Discounts 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Statement Of Condition December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 





$ 92,707,084.32 


Capital Stock . $ 9,510,000.00 

ities . 81,142,217.63 
U. 5. Government Securities oaeeties br | 9.510,000.00 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 41,247 ,406.23 Undivided Profits . . . 3,427,140.67 


128,496,232.76 


Capital Funds: 


LIABILITIES 


22,447 140.67 
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R. S. REYNOLDS, Jr. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 

Civilian aluminum markets are reaching new all-time 
highs and are growing more rapidly than most major 
industrial markets. In 1955, regular aluminum mar- 
kets will be still larger and should set new records for 
the industry 

Shipments of aluminum mill prod- 
ucts towards the end of 1954 are 
about 23% higher than they were at 
the beginning of the year, whiie the 
veneral business index shows a §¢ 
rise over the same period. In addi- 
tion, substantial tonnages of primary 


aluminum went into Government 
stockpiles 

Primary aluminum production is 
aiso setting a new record with an 


expected output of 1,450,000 tons for 
1954, 16% higher than in 1953. This 
is the third successive year that new 
primary production records have 
been set by the domestic producers. 
This year, with a fourth producer 
commencing operations, domestic primary aluminum 
production is expected to go still higher, to 1.5 million 
tons. 

During 1954, Reynolds 
the expansion of primary Capacity it had undertaken 
under the Korean emergency program and its output 
for the year will reach a new high, about 20% above its 
record output of 1953. Full capacity output of 414,500 tons 
is expected in 1955. With the new producing facilities 
completed, attention is now being centered on further 
ilevelopment of the company’s fabricating facilities, Rod 
capacity has been increased during the past year and 
new plate facilities will be in operation in 1955. 

The aluminum industry’s success in making record 
shipments to civilian markets during 1954, in the face of 
the soft markets which had developed throughout the 
economy in the second half of 1953, reflects its basic 
strength. With aluminum in adequate supply through- 
put 1954, it was possible to make further progress in 
such major markets as construction, transportation, ap- 
p iances, electrical equipment and packaging. 

Widespread recognition of aluminum’s maintenance- 
free, light-to-handle qualities, plus its permanence, has 
increased its use for windows, wall construction and 
varied architectural applications. The emphasis on air 
conditioning has also brought increased preference for 
rustproof aluminum duct. New headquarters for Rey- 
nolds Metals Company executive offices in Richmond, 
Va., are now being planned, incorporating the latest 
developments in aluminum design and finishes for ex- 
terior and interior use in office buildings. 

The use of aluminum in transportation continued to 
increase during the recent year, averaging about 35 
pounds per passenger automobile, or more than four times 
's much as was used right after World War Il. Renewed 
interest is being shown by railroads in lightweight pas- 
senger trains, such as the aluminum Talgo unit which 
has operated successfully and economically in Spain for 
hoany years. 





R. S. Reynolds, Jr. 


Metals Company completed 
7 I 


Aluminum irrigation pipe sales reached a new high 
ia 1954. Its use is no longer confined to arid areas or 
to dry seasons. Instead it is being utilized all over the 
country to provide stability of water supply for cash 
crops, enabling the farmer to achieve qa much higher 
sield per acre and to control his output better. The 
‘ear 1955 is expected to bring further expansion of 
tais market. 

Foil packaging has also enjoyed a record market dur- 
tig 1954. The use of color printed foil labels and pack- 
aging as silent salesmen on supermarket shelves is more 
widespread among food packing and beverage bottling 
companies than ever before. In the home too, aluminum 
foil is being consumed in unprecedented quantities, for 
cooking, wrapping and a multitude of other household 
purposes. 

The 1955 outlook is bright for the aluminum industry 
ii view of the ample supply available to meet the grow- 
tig market demand and the continued upturn expected 
ia general business conditions. 


EDWARD A. RICHARDS 
President, The East New York Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mutual savings banks, during 1955, I believe will con- 
nue to experience large deposit gains and invest them 
safely and well enough to pay their depositors interest 
ividends at least equivalent to that paid in 1954, and 
-ill build sufficient surpluses 

Last year savings banks nationwide showed deposit 
cains of $1.9 billion—just under $2 billion. About half 
f a sum was attributable to New York State savings 
anks. 


The improvement in general business conditions dur- 
tag the second half of last year saw The East New York 
>avings Bank make its largest deposit gains. November 

id December were its best months. 

Every sign indicates favorable economic conditions in 
tae immediate future and very likely for the entire 

ear. Inventories have been liquidated and production 
is being increased to meet the demands of a public with 

record amount of earnings. a great fund of 
nd great powerful] 
believes has the will and the 
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preventing any adverse turn in the nation’s economic 
future. A stabilization of defense spending and large 
public works program are among the other factors point- 
ing to a happy and prosperous economic year. 

There have been some predictions that increased 
consumer spending will result in a slight decline in 
Savings during the ensuing year. The experience of 
The East New York Savings Bank, among others, during 
the previous stages of the upswing would seem to throw 
doubt upon any such decline. 

The only discordant element in the general economic 
picture is the possibility of labor strife during the second 
half of the year. Should the automobile workers persist 
in their demand for a guaranteed annual wage on the 
expiration of their present contracts in April, a strike 
might ensue. We believe that any such condition will be 
avoided by agreement arrived at over the table. 

By every sign, the building industry shouid be at 
least as active as it was during the previous calendar 
year, if not more active. It has been estimated that 
between 1.2 million and 1.6 million units will be started 
in 1955. The savings banks will find opportunity to 
invest abundant funds in mortgages to help finance 
this activity. 

It is not expected that there will be a decline in 
interest rates. The government has been following an 
easy money policy and has been encouraging the de- 
mand for money by easy mortgage terms, low down- 
payments and longer maturities. Undoubtedly the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies will keep close watch on the 
situation, but at this point it does not appear that they 
will be too quick to change the prevailing policies in 
view of the experience with “tight money” in 1953. 

The earnings of savings banks should be as good in 
1955 as they were in 1954. 


R. G. RINCLIFFE 
President, Philadelphia Electric Company 


Great industrial news is being made in Delaware 
Valley, an area highly developed industrially, with 
greater diversification than most metropolitan centers. 
Nearly 90% of all basic industries found in this country 
operate here. In addition, the area 
has a fast-growing seaport; a con- 
centrated market; a home-owning 
working force; excellent rail and 
highway facilities; a modern inter- 
national airport; choice industrial 
sites; available raw materials, and 
adequate electric power geared to 
present and future demands. These 
many advantages explain why Dela- 
ware Valley is a land of opportunity. 

The growth and prosperity of any 
area is reflected in the operations 
and expansion of the electric com- 
pany which serves it. Without plenty 
of power the great optimism which 
pervades this section could not have 
caught the imagination and vision 
of industrial and commercial leaders. A_ significant 
measure of the region’s growth is found in the expan- 
sion which Philadelphia Electric has undergone and is 
continuing to experience. To meet ever-increasing de- 
mands, the Company is investing an average of $1 mil- 
lion each week for new facilities. This has been going 
on since World War II and totals $460 million to date. 
There is still nothing on the horizon to indicate a slack- 
ening in the demand for eleetric power in this section. 
The Company’s construction program has been keyed to 
the growth of the area it serves, which is the very heart 
of Delaware Valley. During the next five years, with 
the present growth continuing, estimates call for an addi- 
tional expenditure of some $304 million, bringing the 
total to more than $760,000,000! 


Philadelphia Electric shares the bright outlook for all 
industry in the Valley. Actually, considering only large 
industrial construction projects, close to the Delaware 
River, involving a capital outlay of $5 million or more, 


a total of nearly $3 billion has been spent or is com- 
mitted to be spent here for the period 1946 through 1955. 

Throughout its postwar expansion, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric has made every effort to secure modern and effi- 
cient means to serve its customers. It has inaugurated 
many ideas new to the electric industry. Last year the 
Company made plans to construct one of the most effi- 
cient electric generating stations so far designed. It will 
be located at Eddystone, Pa., just below Philadelphia. 
It will introduce advancement which will open a new 
field for greater economy in the production of electric 
power. 





R. G. Rinciiffe 


The turbine-generator, to be housed in this new sta- 
tion, will be of 275,000 kilowatts capacity. It will be 
operated in the “super-critical” zone at a steam pressure 
of 5,000 pounds per square inch and a temperature of 
1,150 degrees Fahrenheit, the highest pressure and tem- 
perature so far planned by the electric utility industry. 
This single unit will add more than 10% to the generat- 
ing capacity of Philadelphia Electric. 
ments are expected to be about 6% 
efficient existing power station. 

With Philadelphia Electric revenues from the sale of 
electric, gas, and steam serviees reaching new records 
each year, and with even further growth anticipated in 
the coming decade, it is clear why the Company holds 
an optimistic view for the future of Delaware Valley. 


Its fuel require- 
less than in the most 
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JOSEPH F. RINGLAND 
President, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 


In my opinion, 1955 should be a good year for business 
—moderately better than in 1954. One of the most favor- 
able factors in the business picture is that, despite some 
unemployment, disposable personal income has been at 
the highest level in our history and 
should be at least as good or possibly 
better in 1955. Tnis makes probable 
a high level of personal expenditures 
and we may expect that this will be 
one of the basic factors for good 
business in 1955. This should bring 
good results for the retail stores. 
The automobile business, which has 
been brisk with new models at the 
end of the year, should be good at 
least during the first half of 1955. 
Government expenditures will con- 
tinue at a high level. We may ex- 
pect the construction industry in 
1955 to be again an important factor 
in tne economy of the country. 

In our part of the country—the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District—our business generally 
held up better in 1954 than in many sections. The farm 
situation accounted in part for this—the severe drop in 
prices of livestock and agricultural products in earlier 
years had prior to the beginning of 1954 produced a 
measure of readjustment here, and our farm marketings 
in 1954 were again at a very high level. Because our 
business here in 1954 held close to the level of 1953, the 
measure of improvement which we may expect in 1955 
may be quite modest. Manufacturing and mining in our 
area which suffered some in the past year should operate 
at a better level within a few months. In the construc- 
tion industry, we may expect as many homes to be built 
in our area in the new year as in the old—probably 
more in the larger centers—less in the small communi- 
ties. The building of roads and schools will continue at 
a very high level and the development of shopping 
centers will remain important. The production and 
marketing of oil in the Williston Basin and the taconite 
program in northeastern Minnesota will be plus factors 
to the economy in our section of the country. 

We believe that to have prosperity in ouru area, the 
farmer must be prosperous. Farm conditions at this time 
of the year are better than they were a year ago. There 
is more moisture in the subsoil and we anticipate that 
most of the decline in farm prices is behind us. If we 
have good crops, we may expect the farmers in this area 
to prosper in 1955. 

Banking is so dependent upon business and agriculture 
that when they prosner banks should prosper. There 
has been disappointment among banks generally that 
loans have not risen more during the latter part of 1954 
and the loan trend may continue unfavorable during the 
early months of the new year. It would be our expecta- 
tion that loans would rise later in the year with interest 
rates at banks to continue about as they are. Bank de- 
posits should increase before the end of the year. All in 
all, it is my opinion that, if we have continuing favor- 
able crop conditions, business, agriculture and banking 
in this area should enjoy a good year in 1955. 


HENRY G. RITER, 3rd 


President, National Association of Manufacturers, and 
President, Themas A. Edisen, Ine., West Oranse, N. J. 


I am optimistic about the future and particularly 
about the year immediately ahead. In recent weeks I 
have talked with many people from all parts of the 
country and I’ve found they share the view that 1955 
should be a good year. Competition 
will be keen for the customer’s dol- 
lar, but competition is a vitalizing 
force and will help to steer our econ- 
omy toward better satisfying people’s 
wants. 

Predictions always are hazardous 
and are especially so when develop- 
ments abroad can have so profound 

-an effect on our domestic economy. 

Nevertheless, I think most business- 
men will not quarrel with this fore- 
cast: American industry will produce 
more goods than last year, more peo- 
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, ditions will be generally better, and 
Henry G. Riter, 3rd the average employee will have 
more money to spend. 

In my own company, which is a diversified electric 
and electronic manufacturing company selling a variety 
of products to many segments of American industry, I 
look forward to 1955 being a better year than 1954. 

There are many indicators which point toward a con- 
tinued expansion of our economy. Business spending for 
new or more efficient plants, equipment and machinery 
is at an exceptionally high level. Consumer spending 
is at an all-time high. People are confident of the future, 
and this in itself helps to assure a prosperous economy. 

We are a growing nation—growing at the rate of 
7,000 a day, 242 million a year. The market for goods 
and services thus is increasing, affording opportunities 
for new enterprises to be launched and established 
businesses to expand. 

Our government has stabilized the dollar and has 
sought to create conditions which would favor business 
expansion, recognizing that high employment, good 
wages and rising living standards for the whole popula- 
tion all depend on ever-increasing business and indus- 
trial growth. 

There are, of course, certain forces and trends which 


ple will be employed, business con- . 
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act as a brake on the economy. Taxes—unwisely levied 
taxes—are one such force. I believe the day is coming 
when political expediency will call for a system of tax 
rates which clearly encourages, instead of hobbling, 
business expansion. The old “soak the rich” approach to 
tax levying is losing its appeal as more and more people 
become aware that too high tax rates produce very little 
revenue for the government and do take money which 
otherwise would go into goods-producing, job-making 
enterprises. 

The earliest possible roll-back of the 52% rate on 
corporation income and of the even higher rates on in- 
dividual income would be a strong stimulant to business 
and to the creation of the new jobs which will be needed 
annually. 

We need to create nearly 1,000,000 new jobs each year 
to assure employment opportunities to our growing 
population. It takes a $12,000 investment, on the aver- 
age, to create a new job. Simple arithmetic shows we 
will need a $12,000,000,000 investment each year, over 
and above the funds necessary to replace worn-out 
buildings and equipment, if we provide the number of 
jobs needed to maintain our high employment. 

A lessening of the tax drag would greatly stimulate 
business and help to make 1955 one of the best years— 
perhaps the very best year—our nation ever had. 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


U. S. Congresswoman from Massachusetts 


Based upon many reports and early indicative indices, 
this year of 1955 should be one of the best in American 
history. Early indications seem to suggest most of the 
great American industrial enterprises will experience in- 
creased operations over that of the 
year just ended. Heavy industry, 
automobile production, airplane con- 
struction, railroad equipment, phar- 
maceuticals and specialty manufac- 
turing all appear to promise an ex- 
cellent 1955. In all parts of the 
nation building construction, includ- 
ing commercial and apartment 
structures, public and private hous- 
ing, is expected to increase over the 
volume of last year. The same holds 
for public utility expansion and 
transportation enterprises. The leg- 
islative program outlined by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union Message to Congress, if en- 
acted into law in its entirety, cer- 
tainly will prove beneficial to business in general and 
provides promise for a very bright general economic 
outlook for this year of 1955. 


Edith Nourse Regers 
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A major feature of this legislative program which 
‘an affect the industrial process is the President’s re- 
quest for a three-year extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, providing the President with authority to 
negotiate tariff reductions with other nations on a 
reciprocal basis. If this extension of the trade agree- 
ments authority is granted by the Congress, it will be 
extremely important for those exercising and executing 
this authority to balance all of the economic problems 
involved relating to proposed reductions of tariff rates 
now protecting specific American industries in the nor- 
mal processes of international trade and trade by reci- 
procity. 

In America a high standard of living has been de- 
veloped. Everyone associated with our industrial proc- 
esses, including labor of all types, enjoys a quality of 
living and freedom unequaled anywhere in the world. 
This has resulted from a combination of the genius of 
American industry in cooperation with the skill and 
intelligence of American labor working together in a 
land of freedom. Foreign countries trying to gain a 
larger and larger share of the American market in 
competition with American industry and labor do not 
possess these industrial relationships or these qualities 
of lite and living. 


International trade must, of course, flow at all times. 
America cannot make its market prohibitive to the 
business of other nations. Likewise, American industry 
desires to maintain a business welcome among the na- 
tions of the world. In view of this fact, the interna- 
tional trade negotiations based upon reciprocal consid- 
erations and schedules must be not only very carefully 
decided but must be scrupulously executed. It is easy 
to recommend a course of action but quite another 
thing to comprehend all of the economic effects such 
a course of action might cause. A small percentage 
reduction in the tariff relating to certain specific im- 
portations might prove very beneficial to the foreign 
manufacturers involved but very detrimental to the 
industries affected in the United States. As a result, 
unemployment in these American industries could take 
place, which could have a detrimental effect upon the 
general economy of the nation. 


In view of the quality of life and living we have tried 
to develop in America, it has been an unwritten policy 
of our Government to protect and constantly improve 
this standard of living. It seems to me our Government 
would be inconsistent with the bipartisan national ef- 
fort or policy if in the process of reciprocal trade nego- 
tiation the constant progress of the high type of living 
we enjoy in America should be interrupted or lowered 
or permanently injured. It does not seem right for our 
Government to enter into any agreement with any other 
nation which might improve industrial profits in that 
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nation to the detriment of the American industry in- 
volved, causing unemployment and a marked deprecia- 
tion of the economic level of the community. 

It is well to keep in mind that increased business 
flowing to foreign industry from the American market 
will increase production and profits of those associated 
with that industry but not necessarily improve the gen- 
eral economic conditions of the country in which the 
industry is located. This fact exists because of entirely 
different national laws and industrial organizational 
and operational methods. Because of these fundamental 
industrial differences and relationships it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the standard of living in a certain 
foreign country may be improved by an increase in 
the volume of business in the American market. Inten- 
tion on the part of the American Government to im- 
prove the general economic level in these countries 
through the medium of increased trade does not always 
follow because of entirely different national laws and 
employer-employee conditions. 

Trade negotiation, therefore, based upon reciprocity, 
is a very serious undertaking. Unless very carefully 
executed injury could result in the depreciation of the 
general economic level and standard of living in Amer- 
ica. This we certainly do not approve of and we cer- 
tainly do not want to take place. It is due to the 
necessity of balance of the economic elements involved 
that in any negotiated trade agreement, regardless of 
whether on a multi-lateral or reciprocal basis, great care 
must be taken. Because of this fact, the requested 
legislation for a three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act providing for executive authority to 
negotiate tariff reductions with foreign nations on a 
reciprocal basis represents most important legislation for 
the nation as a whole in this session of the Congress. 

Another important consideration in the legislative 
program for this session of Congress is the proposed 
reduction in our Armed Forces. In this proposal, there 
are two very serious considerations. 

In view of the cold war with the Communist nations 
and the great responsibility to the Free World of the 
United States of America, any reduction in our Armed 
Forces at this time must be examined, not from the 
viewpoint of politics, but from the effect upon our na- 
tional defense, our military obligations, and our inter- 
national respect. 

Although I cannot speak for them, I know the Mem- 
bers of Congress are completely opposed to war as a 
national policy for the settlement of international con- 
troversy. Because of the impossibility of making any 
honorable agreement with Communist China or Com- 
munist Russia and the strained relationships as they 
exist at this time, however, it is the opinion of many 
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Nehi Corporation, makers of Royal Crown Cola, Nehi and Par-T-Pak 
beverages . . . the most complete line of nationally distributed soft 


drinks .... announce the payment of their 67th consecutive dividend 


as of January 1, 1955. 


During 1954, growth continued both in consumer sales and in the 
number of franchised bottling plants. 

440 franchised Royal Crown Cola bottling operations have plans 
for expanding their markets in 1955. These plants are located in all 
48 states, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Nassau, Honolulu, Antwerp, Belgium, 


Republic of Mexico, and the Republic of Panama. During the year , 


1955 there will be a further expansion of markets both within and 


without the United States. 


NEHI 


CORPORATION 


‘Columbus, Georgia 
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in the Congress that actual war can only be averted if 
main- 


the cnited States, the very citadel of freedom, 

tains its military strength to the point that the Com- 
munist enemies do not dare to challenge its power. This 
might be considered peace by armed might but regard- 
less how it is considered, it is the sober view of many 
of the leaders in Congress, this is the only way at this 
time to prevent an atomic catastrophy of world-wide 
proportions. In view of this thinking in Congress, it 
is believed thet the proposal to reduce our Armed 


Forces will meet with considerable difficulty. 

Ancther serious element involved in this proposal 
is the effect. if enacted into law, upon the general busi- 
co:.ditions within the country. The requirements 
of national defense and American military responsibility 


ness 


must not be gauged primarily upon how these might 
affect business in general. On the contrary, they must 
be based upon reality and upon necessity. The fact 
does remain, however, that any reduction in national 


defense spending certainly is reflected directly in those 
industries devoted largely to national defense contracts 
and indirectly in the general economic level. In other 
words a reduction in Government spending, if of suf- 
ficient amount, will be noticeable in the general busi- 
ness conditions not only in those communities depend- 
ent upon national defense industries but also eventually 
in all communities throughout the nation. 

vreat conflict involving the very 
future of freedom and the American way of life, it 
seems to be almost dangerous for our Government at 
this time to entertain any proposal to reduce the mili- 


In view of this 


tary power of America. Of course, because of the 
genius of American science and American military 


strategy, the elements of our military strength may be 
constantly shifting, however, in this shifting from one 
concept:or use of power to another, our Government 
must be extremely careful there is no reduction in our 
strength. Weakness invites catastrophy. A bully never 
picks on one his own size. If we as a nation are to 
survive and if our principles of life and living are to 
be maintained, then our Government has no other 
choice than the duty of keeping America’s power greater 
than that of any combination of enemies planning our 
defeat and annihilation. 

In any consideration of the Federal legislative outlook 
for 1955. it seems to me the proposals I have discussed 
so briefly are extremely important not only to every 
American but to every citizen of the free world. Em- 
phasized from other viewpoints, the way the Congress 
finally enacts these proposals also is extreme impor- 
tant to our Communist enemies. In legislation of such 
extreme importance to everyone the Congress must 
make the correct conclusions and decisions. Congress 
cannot afford the luxury of error. 


E. A. ROBERTS 
President, The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


This is the perennial season of optimism. 
cations omit the annual review and forecast and the 
columns are filled with honeyed words whereby the 
brighter facets of business and industry are published. 

I think this is a good thing to do. 

After 365 days of peering ahead 
for road blocks—of constant weigh- 
ing and appraising the implications 
of every little cloud on the horizon 
—it is well to “count our blessings 
instead of sheep’’—black sheep, that 
is. If mistake is made, it is that our 
seers sometimes reach beyond the 
areas of their field to do a Mother 
Shipton act. I shall not make that 
mistake, but confine myself to the 
life insurance outlook where visibil- 
ity is high. 

The graph of new life insurance 
purchased since World War II shows 
an outline rather similar to the Dow- 
Jones Index of Industrials; in 1954 
taking the same sharp upturn. More than $8 billion of 
such new life insurance were registered on the books 
of our companies. That was a gain over 1953 of 21% 
and, added to insurance already in force, brings the total 
of life protection in this country to about $339 billion. 

The most significant thing about this record of the 
past is the fact that some 31 million people bought their 
first life insurance policy or added to their life insurance 
holdings in 1954. In a substantial way this is a measure 
of understanding and acceptance which bodes well for 
the future. 

To buttress my own optimism of the outlook, the 
temptation is great to quote from those who have spoken 
for steel, automobiles, utilities, chemicals, rails, elec- 
tronics and construction projects—all bullish. If they are 
right, I know I am right and if they are wrong, I could 
still be right with this new appreciation of insurance 
evident among the public. 

Turning to our investment outlook: We can see it 
rather well spelled out in the figures of advance com- 
mitments. Never were the life companies so heavily 
committed. These commitments have been totaled at the 
end of the third quarter of 1954 at more than $4 billion— 
about $1 billion for securities and $24 billion for 
mortgage loans, This represents almost 70% of the cash 
available for investment and reinvestment in 1955. It 
seems certain commitments of the last quarter kept pace. 
The figures quoted represent the returns from, but 66 
of the larger companies—and there are nearly 800 life 
insurance companies in the country. 

Liberalization of the Federal Housing Act seems to 
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assure another year of near-record housing construction, 
and expansion of the GI market. This should provide a 
substantial outlet for life company investment funds, 
with FHA loans at similar yields and cenventional loans 
at slightly higher yields continuing in favor. 

Corporate demand for new money, as well as mu- 
nicipal demands, should provide ample outlets to round 
out our portfolios, and list 1955 finally as one of the 
better years in the last 15 for life insurance investments. 


DANIEL T. ROWE 
President, Kings Highway Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York 


It is significant that the “Chronicle’s’” Annual Review 
and Outlook Issue will be published during the 38th 
Annual Celebration of National Thrift Week. Jan. 17, the 
opening day of National Thrift Week is the birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin, the best known 
American exponent of Thrift. The 
Proclamation of National Thrift 
Week states in part; “The ability of 
our economy to grow and prosper is 
rooted in the savings of individuals 
who practice thrift, whether these 
savings be invested in the financial 
institutions of this country or in the 
securities of our free private indus- 
try and business, or in the savings 
bonds of our government.” President 
Eisenhower expresses it this way, 
“If, during this week, you are able 
to stimulate in large numbers of 
fellow citizens, the desire to save 
regularly or the will to save even 
greater amounts, you will be adding 
to their personal security and contributing solidly to 
strengthening the national basis of our society.” 

During the past year, mutual savings banks increased 
deposits by $1.9 billion—approximately 8% of total de- 
posits. There is every indication that the mutual savings 
banks will, during 1955, increase deposits by at least the 
same percentage as during the past year. This is ex- 
pected in spite of the strong influence which will be 
brought to bear to channel the liquid savings of our 
people elsewhere, e.g., intensified advertising and selling 
campaigns by retailers who hope for a free spending 
year; the strong belief on the part of most people that 
the government wil! not permit a recession or depression 
which may influence some to purchase homes and may 
influence others to invest in stocks on prospect of an- 
other good business year. 

We are, of course, continually faced with the problem 
of investing these funds at yields that will enable us to 
compete with other types of savings institutions. Our 
banks are better equipped to meet the challenge this 
year due to an increased investment in higher yielding 
first mortgage loans. However, competition for the fam- 
ily savings dollar between our savings banks and other 
thrift institutions will cause some shifting of deposits, 
and competition between ourselves will also cause some 
deposit shifts by persons to whom rate and method 
means more than convenience. These shifts do not affect 
the overall savings picture, which for 1955 appears better 
than ever. 

Mutual savings banks’ assets are at an all-time high. 
Their investments were never more sound and with each 
passing year they continue to win the confidence of a 
greater number of depositors. In the year ahead, the 
areas they serve in this state may be broadened so that 
their services may be available to more people. Pres- 
ently, Mutual Savings Banks serve only 17 states. In 
the more distant future, we hope to see Mutual Savings 

3anks in every state of the Union so that we may really 
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be, to again borrow from President Eisenhower, “able 
to stimulate in large numbers of fellow citizens, the 
desire to save regularly... .” 
D. J. RUSSELL 
President, Southern Pacific Lines 

Investment of approximately $60,000,000 in capital 
improvements on Southern Pacific in 1954 raised the 
railroad’s operating efficiency to a new high. The 
measure of the railroad’s operating efficiency, gross 


ton-miles per freight train hour, was 
over 57,000 in 1954, compared with 
about 53,000 in 1953, which was the 
previous all-time high. 

Among the major improvements 
completed in 1954 were 95 miles of 
Centralized Traffic Control between 
Eugene and Crescent Lake, Oregon, 
substantially increasing the train- 
carrying capacity of the line; en- 
largement of switching yards at 
Indio, Colton, Yuma, and El Paso; 
completion of a by-pass line around 
the crowded Los Angeles area to 
serve the port with greater ease; 
placing in service of 98 more new 
diesel units, 1,707 new freight cars, 
26 new streamlined passenger cars, 
a new type dome lounge car, and a new type of car in 
dining service—the “Hamburger Grill.” The Company’s 
highway trucking subsidiaries placed a total of 121 
additional highway automotive units and 232 more high- 
way trailer units in service in 1954. 

Well under way in 1954 was a new push-button 
gravity switching yard at Houston, Texas, where the 
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first 16 bowl classification tracks have recently been 
placed in operation. Completed jointly with Union 
Pacific were modernized and eniarged exchange facili- 
ties at Ogden, Utah. 

The railroad has invested more than $400,000.000 in 
transportation property in the past five years to keep 
up with growth of the territory it serves, and the ex- 
pectation is that heavy investments will continue in 1955. 
Already ordered for delivery by the end of May, 1955 
are 163 new diesel locomotive units to help handle the 
growing traffic volume. 

In addition to its wholly-owned investments, Southern 
Pacific shares in investment in new equipment for 
Pacific Fruit Express Company which is jointly owned 
with Union Pacific, including 100 super-giant ice re- 
frigerator cars and 112 mechanically refrigerated super- 
giant refrigerator cars placed in service in 1954 to handle 


frozen foods. Two hundred additional mechanically 
refrigerated cars of the same type are on order for 
delivery in the summer of 1955. 

Since 1940 there has been a 50% population growth 
in what the railroad terms its “Golden Empire’’—Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas and Louisiana—while the population of the nation 
as a whole has risen only 20%. Rising population is, 
of course, bringing with it new industries and an 
expansion of established indusirial plants, so that a 


great industrial development is taking place in the area 
along our rail lines. For the past 25 years, Southern 
Pacific has had an average net gain of one new spur 
track industry a day along its lines. 

Southern Pacific made outstanding strides in the ap- 
plication of developments in the electronics fields in 
1954, including the first experimental use of television 
for viewing the operations in a switching yard; and 
further expansion of radio installations on trains, in 
yards, and at wayside stations. 

During the year Southern Pacific’s trailer-flatcar 
“piggy-back” service was extended to handle traffic 
moving between the San Farncisco Bay area and points 
in Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and eastern Oregon. 
and also between Houston and San Antonio and points 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley. Existing service into 
other areas was also substantially increased. In _ its 
expanding trailer-flatcar “piggy-back” service, the rail- 
road was moving about 155 loaded vans on an average 
day toward the year’s end. By the end of January, 1955. 
the service will be further extended to include move- 
ment between points in the San Francisco-Los Angeles 
territory and points in Oregon and Washington in 
connection with Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
Great Northern. 

With respect to the railroad industry as a whole, 1 
fee] that in spite of huge improvement programs, and 
increased operating efficiencies, current earnings of the 
railroads are inadequate by any standard. The return 
on invested capital is considerably less than that of 
other regulated business and is greatly below the 
average return of manufacturing companies. Means of 
lessening this disparity, which is so prejudicial to the 
railroads, should have the serious consideration of the 
American people. 


GEORGE P. RUTHERFORD 


President, The Dominion Securities Corp., N. Y. City 




















Ever since February, 1952, the Canadian dollar has 
consistently sold at a premium over the U. S. dollar, a 
premium which for the past six months has seldom been 
less than 3%. This trend of strength in the Canadian 
dollar has been apparent ever since 
Oct. 2, 1950 when for the first time 
in 1l years Canada‘permitted un- 
restricted trading in its currency. 
This steady increase from 9015¢ on 
the day when the dollar was set free 
to $1.03'2 at the present time is the 
direct 


result of course of Canada’s 
expanding economy. 
The early postwar expansion 


while impressive was far less com- 
prehensive and diversified than the 
accelerated activity of the past four 
years. The Gross National Product 
in 1949 was $16.5 billion, while today 
it is at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $24 billion. Capital expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
for 1954 are estimated at $5.8 billion, about £2.3 billior 
more than the 1949 level. Many of the major develop- 
ments which in 1949 were only in the planning stages 
today are completed or nearing completion 


G. P. Rutherford 


The flow of capital from the United States, for invest- 
ment in Canada, has not only been sufficient to balance 
trade and other deficits on current account, but also tc 
increase Canada’s holdings of gold and U. S. dollars by 
almost $800 million. While expenditures for new plant 
and equipment may not continue at the same level as in 
the past, there is no that there will be 
any great decrease in spending for capital purposes. 


indication 


The capital expenditures of recent years should have 
a stabilizing effect upon Canada’s merchandise trade 
balance. Imports from the United States of crude oil 
coal, iron ore and certain machinery should steadily de- 
crease and, in some eventually disappear 
Canada’s exports, on the other hand. particularly of jror 
ore, aluminum, nickel and other strategic metals shoul 
increase substantially. The net result should be a ver} 
much smaller adverse trade balance with the Unitec 
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tates. The favorable balance with all other countries 
very likely may be large enough to balance dividend 
payments abroad as well as tourists’ expenditures and 
other unfavorable current items. 

The short term outlook for the Canadian dollar would 
indicate no great change from the present level. The 
trade deficit, particularly with the United States is 
smaller than a year ago, and the flow of new capital into 
Canada continues to be substantial. If the dollar should 
decline closer to parity it would stimulate the sale of 
new Canadian bond issues in the United States, a fact 
which would again strengthen the currency. While it is 
extremely difficult to predict the long term outlook, it 
is reasonably safe to assume that Canadian currency in 
the future will be far more stable than in the past. 


T. CLAUDE RYAN 
President, Ryan Aeronautical Company 

Our company looks forward during the year ahead to 
a stabilization of employment based on a well-balanced 
development and production program in all three of the 
major fields in which we are engaged—aircraft, power 
plants, and electronics as applied to 
planes and missiles. Although it is 
indicated that the military aircraft 
total production volume will be at a 
lowering level from 1954’s rates, this 
actually involves an orderly approach 
to a long-range sustaining level of 
output that will flatten out the peaks 
and valleys of work load that have 
plagued the industry in the past. 

We anticipate at Ryan that our 
employment during 1955 will be rela- 
tively stable at or near present levels 
of around 3,700 employees and an 
annual payroll of about $20 million. 

The company’s research program 

T. Claude Ryan in certain classified aircraft and 

electronic fields has reached an ad- 
vanced stage. Also of major importance is the fact that 
Ryan has been selected as a major contributor to Amer- 
ica’s new jet tanker-transport program, with the pros- 
pect for several years’ production of components for the 
new Boeing KC-135. 

As one of the nation’s pioneers in production of the 
“hot parts” for jet and piston engines, Ryan will continue 
during 1955 to produce large quantities of such units, 
including complete afterburners for jets, and rocket 
motors for missiles, 

In prospect, is expanding use of the Ryan Firebee jet 
drone missile as a remote controlled pilotless target plane 
by the Air Force, Army and the Navy, with other pos- 
sible future applications. 

The overall prospect for the coming year is one of 
steady progress, with particular emphasis on develop- 
ment of new concepts to be adaptable to future quantity 
production, 


A. G. Edwards Admits 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—A. G. Ed- 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges, 


on Jan. 27th will admit William 


ship. 





John Muir Admits Two 


On Feb. Ist William J. Charlton 
wards & Sons, 409 North Eighth and Benjamin Grobman 
admitted to partnership in John 
Muir & Co. 39 Broadway, New 
G. Marbury to limited partner- York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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BRIG. GENERAL DAVID SARNOFF 


Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


Sales of products and services by RCA in 1954 will 
amount to approximately $930 million representing the 
largest volume of business in its 35-year history. Net 
profits before Federal income taxes will be approxi- 
mately $84 million and after taxes 
approximately $40 million. Total 
dividends to stockholders, declared 
during the year, amounted to $22,- 
051,000. ($18,898,000 on common 
stock and $3,153,000 on preferred 
stock.) 


Major Developments 

Major developments in 1954 were 
as follows: 

(1) Compatible Color Television: 
NBC’s “Introductory Year” during 
which it broadcast many types of 
programs in color and _ featured 
“Spectacular” shows, dramatically 
revealed the potential scope of 
color TV. 

(2) Color TV Tube and New Set: The RCA 21-inch 
color tube and a new TV color receiver using this tube 
were placed on the market and production will be in- 
creased in 1955. 


(3) RCA’s Magnetic TV Tape Recorder: Brought to 
commercial design stage. NBC will commence, early in 
1955, field tests in both black-and-white and color tele- 
vision tape recording. 


David Sarnoff 


(4) Electronic Light: This new development by RCA 
was advanced to a point where it promises important 
applications in many fields. It makes possible new forms 
of illumination and “cold light.” 

(5) Electronic Light Amplified: When further devel- 
oped, this will have important applications in television, 
X-ray, radar and other fields. In television, for exam- 
ple, techniques used in the light amplifier will eventu- 
ally make it possible to see a TV picture in black-and- 
white or in color on a thin, flat TV screen that can be 
framed and hung on the wali like a picture. 

(6) Transistors: Designs for commercial use were 
substantially advanced. Extended use of transistors in 
1955 seems certain. 

(7) High Fidelity, or “Hi-Fi”: Increased popular in- 
terest in record players and in records was stimulated 
by these new instruments. They will advance the 
growth of the phonograph industry in 1955. 

During 1954, basic progress was made in carrying all 
these developments forward. New knowledge was gained 
through research and experimentation in these fields at 
RCA Laboratories. These efforts will have a profound 
effect on further progress during 1955. 

Television 

Television in 1954—its eighth year as one of the coun- 
try’s fastest growing industries—established new records 
in retail sales of TV receivers and widened the scope 
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of programming, especially in color. These accomplish- 
ments and advances in related fields once again mark 
the electronics industry as a leader in advancing the 
nation’s economy and welfare. 

Sales by the electronics industry as a whole for 1954 
are estimated at more than $10 billion; and the volume 
for 1955 is expected to be about 10% higher. 

Looking ahead, industry production of television re- 
ceivers in 1955 is currently estimated around 6,000,000 
sets, which will lift the total number of TV sets in the 


United States to approximately 38,000,000 by the end 
of the year. 


Television is destined for new advances, both in tech- 
nical design and in programming. An outstanding devel- 
opment in 1954, the RCA 21-inch color tube, operating 
with the magnetic equalizer which maintains color pur- 
ity to the very edges of the picture, is now in production. 
It is certain to stimulate production of color sets by 
others in the industry as well and will lift color TV 
“off the ground” and into the market. 


At the opening of 1955 there will be more than 420 
television stations in operation in the United States, 140 
of which will be equipped to handle network color pro- 
grams. More than 90 new TV stations began operation 
in this country during 1954. In Canada, 26 TV stations 
are expected to be on the air by early 1955. 

The NBC nation-wide television network now com- 
prises 200 stations. Five of these are owned by the NBC, 
and the others are independently owned stations affil- 
iated with our network. 

Television on an international scale is not too far 
away. It is bound to be achieved in television as it was 
in radio. 

Magnetic TV Tape Recording 

Magnetic tape recording for black-and-while and color 
television, demonstrated by RCA at the end of 1953, was 
developed further during 1954 and will make its debut 
during the coming year as a new tool for the broadcast- 
ing industry. An RCA television tape recording unit 
will soon be instalied by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany for field-testing as a simple, rapid and economical 
means of storing complete TV programs for rebroadcast. 
Ultimately, television tape recorders for home use will 
be developed, making it possible for the TV set owner 
to accumulate a library of favorite television programs 
which can be seen whenever desired, in the same way 
as the library of phonograph records now makes it pos- 
sible to hear the favorite record at will. 

Electronic Light Amplifier 

The electronic light amplifier, which uses the prin- 
ciple of electronic light, under development in RCA 
Laboratories during 1954, will glow more brightly dur- 
ing 1955. Light amplification by this means has been 
achieved experimentally in ratios of more than 20 to  F 
when that figure reaches 100 to 1, a practical amplifier 


Continued on page 104 
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CINCINNATI, OFIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Premises Owned 


tie FIFTH THIRD |JNION [RUST o 


$ 74,041,349.36 
126,297 ,050.13 
11,982,090.47 
6,720,614.37 
100,661 ,875.98 
3,698,537 .08 


Other Real Estate 48,041.59 
Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 844,342.74 
Other Resources — 446,671.00 





TOTAL .---- 


$324,940,572.72 








RGtABILegEriags 
Capital Stock (320,000 shares) $ 8,000,000.00 
Surplus 12,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,740,061.51 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc. 
; SITS: 
—e *Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 


Other Liabilities . 





$ 23,240,061.51 
3,268,193.17 


291,019,122.51 
7,348,026 .56 
65,168.97 





$324,940,572.72 








TOTAL .---- 
*includes $4.374,.451.77 of Trust Money on dep t the Bar 
ment. which under the provisions of the Bar of t t 
Section 1107.12 is a Preferred Claim against the 
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SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


BIG BOARD oF tHe WEST 





OPEN FOR TWO HOURS 
AFTER THE CLOSE OF 
EASTERN EXCHANGES 
MORE THAN 200 dually traded 
securities an important market 


for these issues on release of news 
after the close of Eastern Exchanges. 


OVER 150 leading Western Securities 
including stocks of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


A PREFERRED RATE of Commis- 
sion is extended to approved members 
of registered exchanges, the N.A.S.D. 
and Banks. 


Sessions 7 A.M. to 2:30 P.M. Pacific Time 


301 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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of light will mark a significant step forward in the sci- 
ence of illumination and television. 

Practical applications for the electronic light ampli- 
fier are foreseen in a wide range of technical uses where 
snereased brightness is desired, us in television, X-ray, 
fluoroscopy and radar. In television, this new form of 
tight amplification will bring bigger and brighter pic- 
‘ures: it will revolutionize television as we know it 
today 


Transistors 


Transistor research and development activities were 
intensified by RCA during the past year, and important 


progress was made in achieving a new level of product 
uniformity and reliability. It is anticipated that 1955 
will witness greater utilization of transistors, printed 
circuitry, and other advanced engineering and produc- 
iion techniques to improve the efficiency and decrease 


ihe size and weight of commercial as well as military 
lectronic equipment, 


Radio 

It is estimated that more than 10,000,000 new radio 
‘ets, including auto radios, will be sold at retail during 
ihe coming year, increasing the total of radios in the 
United States to more than 125,000,000. 

During 1954 the competitive impact of telvision upon 
network radio became increasingly apparent. The man- 
agement of NBC early recognized the symptoms of eco- 
nomic dangers that threatened network radio and re- 
solved to cope affirmatively with them. NBC has been 
teading the way in developing the patterns of audience 
and advertiser service for the purpose of building a new 
base for successful and continuing network radio opera- 
tion, which is an instrument of national service and na- 
tional defense. 

Phonographs and Records 

Since the introduction of the 33'%-rpm and 45-rpm 
records in 1948-49, the number of record players in use 
has greatly increased. Today there are more than 25 
million turntables—many of them equipped to handle 
the three phonograph speeds—compared with only 16 
million phonographs at the end of World War II. 

About 20 million record players of all types are ex- 
pected to be produced and sold in the next five years. 
Renewed popularity of the phonograph is expected to 
continue to increase the number of machines in use 
and this, of course, will mean greater sales of records. 
One of the major engineering accomplishments in the 
record field during the year was RCA Victor’s introduc- 
tion of Gruve-Gard—a novel combination of raised rims 
and centers that protects the playing surfaces of long- 
playing discs. 

In the high fidelity instrument field, sales for the 
industry as a whole during 1954 increased about 50% 
over 1953. Popular interest in Hi-Fi, especially in RCA’s 
new “Orthophonic” system, promises to add impetus to 
the sale of records. It is believed that the annual retail 
sales total cf 225 million dollars in 1954 will rise to 300 
million dollars for the industry as a whole in 1955. 
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Electronics and Atomics 

Science and engineering, business and industry, at the 
opening of 1955, are confronted with new challenges that 
must be met quickly to keep pace with the rapidly 
changing world. The electron and the atom, two of the 
most powerful forces in Nature, will give increased im- 
petus to the industrial revolution already under way. 
There are definite indications that electricity for com- 
mercial use will be generated from atomic energy, and 
that atomic power for the home will be a reality within 
the next decade. 

Electronics will lift burdens from the backs and re- 
move toil from the hands of men; electronic eyes will 
see afar, and electronic brains will perform many rou- 
{ine tasks in the new age of automation which will high- 
light the scientific and industrial developments of 1955. 

The electron is the key to man’s conquest of space. 
Guided missiles are equipped with electronic brains, 
while electroric devices on the ground guide them in 
flight and watch every move they make toward their 
target. Similarly, electronics and the modern airplane 
are inseparable. Electronics has led to the development 
of efficient aviation apparatus that is compact, light in 
weight and automatic. In the commercial aviation field, 
widespread acceptance is indicated for RCA’s new 
weather-detection radar equipment, which will be avail- 
able to airlines in commercial quantities by mid-1955. 

World-Wide Communications 

RCA has 86 radiotelegraph circuits linking the United 
States, its territories and possessions with 68 countries, 
and a total of more than 6,600,000 messages were proc- 
essed during 1954. The trend toward direct customer-to- 
customer services (TEX, teleprinter, leased channels, 
and radio program transmissions) is accelerating, and 
RCA now operates radiophoto circuits to more than 
30 foreign centers. 

Progress Through Teamwork 


One of the keys to achievement in modern mass pro- 
duction is the supplier, upon whom the manufacturer 
relies for materials, parts and components necessary to 
successfully develop a project or product, a service or 
system. 


Big and small business working together complement 
each other’s activities and give widespread employment 
in many fields, daily adding to the stature of industrial 
America. Of RCA’s 7,500 suppliers located in almost 
every State of the Union the majority are classified by 
the Government as small businesses. It is such team- 
work that leads to success, not only in the building of 
instruments for civilian use, but also in the nation-wide 
mobilization of men, materials and manufacturing facili- 
ties that is basic in production for national defense. 

Today, on land, sea and in the air, the electron and 
atom are strengthening the bulwarks of freedom and 
democracy. The new and promising developments of 
the Electronic-Atomic Age open the way for the crea- 
tion of new businesses, new jobs, and higher standards 
of living. With the blessings of peace and the practice 
of good will, we can surely transform these promises 
into realities. 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 
Notice to All Holders of Unsurrendered Stock Certificates for 
Preferred Stock ($7), $6 Preferred Stock, 

Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7), and Common Stock (old) of 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC.: 


On Febraary 29, 1952 the Plan of Reorganization (Plan) of American & Foreign Power 
Company Inc. (Foreign Power), pursuant to Section 11 (e) of the Public Utility Holding 


Company Act of 1935, became effective. 


Pursuant to the Plan, all rights of all holders of the Common Stock (old) and of the 
Preferred Stock ($7), $6 Preferred Stock and Second Preferred Stock, Series A ($7), includ- 
ing the right to all accumulated and unpaid dividends on sueh Preferred Stocks, have beeu 
revoked, abrogated and cancelled except such holders’ rights to receive, subject to the terms 
of the Plan and within the time limit therein provided, the new securities of Foreign Power 
allotted to them by the Plan and such other rights of such holders as are specified in the Plan. 

Holders of certificates for such Preferred Stocks and for such Common Stock (old) who 
surrender same prior to the expiration of six (6) years from February 29, 1952, to the Exchange 
Agent appointed under the Plan, will receive in exchange the new securities of Foreign Power 
and the cash (if any) to which they are entitled under the Plan. 

Notice is hereby given that the Plan provides that no stockholder of Foreign Power who 
shall fail to claim the securities or the cash to which he is entitled pursuant to the terms of the 
Plan prior to the expiration of six (6) years following February 29, 1952 shall be entitled to 
receive any part of said securities or the proceeds thereof or any other cash to which such 


stockholder may have been entitled under the Plan. 


Yerk 15, New York, or from the Company. 
heretofere paid as follows: 


le 
on December 5, 1952. 


Duted: New York, New York, January 20, 1955. 





a Copies of the form of Letter of Transmittal which must accompany certificates represent- 
ing stocks when surrendered and other material relating to the Plan may be obtained from 
Bankers Trust Company. Exchange Agent, Corporate Trust Department, 46 Wall Street, New 


Upon exchange, holders are entitled to receive dividends upon the new Common Stock 
per share in cash plus one share for each 100 shares of the new Common Stock. 
‘ per share on the 10th of March, June, September and December. 1953. 


| 
per share on the 10th of March, June, September and December, 1954, plus a year- 
end dividend of 15¢ per share paid December 10, 1954. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. | 
By W. S. ROBERTSON, President | 


Seeley & Lindley Admit 


James W. Brooks, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. 21st became a partner in New York Stock Exehange, passed 


Seeley & Lindley, 61 Broadway, away on Jan. 11th. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Brooks has been active as an in- 
dividual floor broker and prior 
thereto was a partner in D. T. Stein Brothers & Boyce, passed 
Moore & Co. 


LYTLE L. SALSBURY 
President, The Marine National Bank of Erie, Pa. 


It is my belief that money will remain more or less 
easy and that the Government Bond situation as to new 
issues and the handling of maturities during the year 
will be given satisfactory attention by the Treasury 
Department along with the Federal 
Reserve Banks. It would seem that 
the Government debt has been taken 
care of with very little confusion. 
Personally, I would like to see some 
reduction of the debt rather than to 
see it increased except in cases of 
emergency. I think the general 
banking situation is very sound with 
a possible exception of credit being 
over-expanded. 

It would seem that the earnings by 
financial institutions should during 
this year compare favorably with 
those of 1954. I have talked with 
several bankers during the past 
thirty days, all of whom report a 
very favorable year for 1954, during 


Lytle L. Salsbury 
which time very lucrative loan and mortgage accounts 
have been built up, and it would seem that situation 
should continue for some time to come. 


We must take notice of the change in politics during 
the latter part of 1954 in Washington, but I believe 
that President Eisenhower is sufficiently generous in 
his attitudes and tolerant of the views of others that 
Congress will meld together well for the next couple 
of years. While President Eisenhower is a Republican, 
I believe that he listens well to what seems to be sound 
ideas of the opposite party. If this be true, it will go a 
long way toward stabilization of all agencies of our 
country. 


In my reading and listening to men with broad ex- 
perience, I think that the year 1955 will be six or 
eight per cent more productive in neariy all phases 
than was the year 1954. 


We all realize that the foreign situation is rather un- 
certain, but I think this great country of ours has real 
stability in its thinking and sufficient backbone in its 
actions that will prevent any third war for at least 
several years. The Government, the States, and the 
Cities are all embarking on extensive programs which I 
believe will not be overdone and will create a great 
deal of new business in doing the things that have been 
left undone for the past several years. 

It has been a pleasure to give you my ideas, and I will 


be interested to read those of others who, likewise, will 
be writing you. 


Continued on page 106 


James F. Cooke 


James F. Cooke, member of. the 


C. Prevost Boyce 


C. Prevost Boyce, partner of 


away Jan. 14th at the age of 59, 














DREDGING 


Filling, Land Reclamation, 
Canals and Port Works 


River and Harbor Improvements, Deep Waterways 


and Ship Channels 


| We are equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, reclama- 
| tion and port work anywhere in the United States 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


Correspondence invited from Corporate and Private 


Interests Everywhere 


Longest Experience 


Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Co. 


NEW YORK 38 
15 Park Row 
BArclay 7-8370 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Citizens State Bank Bldg. 
CHarter 6091 


Cable Address: “‘Dredging,”” New York 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


the year to the level] that pre- 
vails in the early part of the year, 
declares “Steel.” 

Any aecline shouldn’t be as deep 
as that of last year. Then con- 
sumers were getting some of their 
steel needs out of their inven- 
tories. Now they’ve whittled the 
inventories down as far as de- 
sired, and they have to buy at 
least as much steel as they use. 
Some people think there may 
even be some inventory building 
this year. W. W. Sebald, Presi- 
dent, Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio, is one who thinks so, 
this traae paper reports. 

Even though stee] output sagged 
last year, the year was the eighth 
best in the steel industry’s his- 
tory. The American Iron & Steel 
Institute reveals that production 
of steel ior ingots and castings in 
1954 totaled 88,305,579 net tons. 


The American Iren and Steel 
Institute announced that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity of the entire industry 
will be at an average of 82.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Jan. 17, 1955, equivalent to 1,389,- 
000 tons of ingots and steel for 
castings as compared with 83.2% 
(revised) and 2,007,000 tons a 
week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production 
rate fer the weeks in 1955 is 
based on annual capacity of 125,- 
$28,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 

For the like week a month ago 
the rate was 72.4% and produc- 
tion 1,726,000 tons. A year ago 
the actual weekly production was 
placed at 1,766,000 tens or 74.1%. 
The operating rate is net com- 
parable because capacity was 
lower than capacity in 1955. The 
percentage figures for 1954 are 
based on annual capacity of 124,- 
330,416 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954. 


Electric Output Sets New All- 
Time High Peak In Past Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric lignt 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Jan. 15, 1955, was 
estimated at 9,928,000,.000 kwh., 
a new all-time high record, 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. The previous all-time 
high record at 9,909,000,000 kwh. 
was established in the week ended 
Dec. 18, 1954. 

This week’s output constituted 
a gain of 95,000,000 kwh. above 
that of the previous week, when 
the actual output stood at 9,833,- 
000,000 kwh., and an increase of 
914,000,000 kwh., or 10.1% over 
the comparable 1954 week and 
1,807,000,000 kwh. over the like 
week in 1953. 


Car Loadings Perk Up In Post- 
Holiday Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Jan. 8, lyud, 11- 
creased 72,751 cars or 13.7% 
above the preceding holiday week 
according to the Assoctation of 
American Railroads. 

Loadings totaled 602,203 cars, a 
decrease of 22,026 cars or 3.5% 
below the corresponding 1954 
week, and a decrease of 85,907 
cars or 12.5% below the cor- 
responding week in 1953. 


U. S. Auto Output Rese to An 
88-Week Peak In the Latest Week 


The automotive industry for 
the latest week, ended Jan. 14, 
1955, according to “Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports,’ assembled an 
estimated 155,912 cars, compared 
with 150,585 (revised) in the 
previous week. The past week’s 
production total of cars and trucks 
amounted to 177,539 units, an in- 
crease above the preceding week's 
output of 6,260 units or 3.4%, 
states “Ward's.” In the like week 
of 1954 139,341 units were turned 
out. 

Last week, the agency reported 
there were 21,627 trucks made in 


this country, as against 20,694 (re- 
vised) in the previous week and 
24,953 in the like 1953 week. 

“Ward's” estimated Canadian 
plants turned out 5,970 cars and 
798 trucks last week, against 5,760 
cars and 838 trucks in the preced- 
ing week and 8,843 cars and 1,657 
trucks in the comparable 1954 
week. 


Business Failures Hold te a 
Relatively Steady Trend 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures edged up to 200 in the week 
ended Jan. 13 from 198 in the pre- 
ceding week, according to “Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.” Casualties were 
at the same level as in the com- 
parable week a year ago, but ex- 
eeeded considerably the toll of 
158 in 1953. Continuing below the 
pre-war level, however, mortality 
was down 47% from the 380 
which occurred in the second 
week of 1939. 


Liabilities of $5,000 or more 
were involved in 171 of the week’s 


casualties. This size group showed 
a slight dip from 174 in the previ- 
ous week and 172 last year. Small 
failures, those with liabilities un- 
aer $5,000, increased mildly to 29 
from 24 a week ago and 28 in the 
similar week of 1954. Thirteen 
businesses failed with liabilities 
in excess of $100,000 as compared 
with 17 last week. 

Retailing and manufacturing ac- 
counted wholly for the week’s 
slight upturn, with the tol] among 
retailers rising to 98 from 87 and 
among manufacturers to 46 from 
42. Meanwhile, wholesaling cas- 


ualties dipped to 25 from 29, con- 
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struction to 16 from 22, and com- 
mercial service to 15 from 14. 
Failures exceeded last year’s level 
only in wholesaling and com- 
mercial service. In other lines, 
mortality dipped slightly below 
1954. 

Geographically, casualties in- 
creased in four of the nine regions 
during the week. The Middle 
Atlantic toll edged up to 69 from 
66 while the East North Cent-al 
climbed notably to 30 from 17. In 
contrast, declines prevailed m 
four regions, including the Paci/ic 
States, down to 51 from 62 and 


Continued on page 197 
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Dresser Financial Summary 


In Thousands of Dollars 


Net sales. . . 


Profit before taxes on income. . . «.« « e« « 


Taxes on income 
Net earnings . 


Working capital 


Cash and government securities. . . 2. « « 


Property, plant and equipment — net. . . . 


Expenditures for property, plant and equipment 


Shareholders’ equity. . . « « «© «© «© « « 


In Dollars per Share 


Earnings per common share . . « « «© « « 


Dividends per common share. .« « «© « « « 


Book value per common share . .« « « « « 


*Current Annual Dividend Rate $2.00 


A GROUP 
UNDER 


Olean, New York 


COMPLETE 


OF COMPANIES 
COMMON 







OWNERSHIP 


Crank Bros. 
lounded 1880 


Dresser NSIANUPACTURING DIVISION 


Bradtord, Pennsylvania 


Columbus, Ohio 


Dallas and Beaumont, | e145 


founded 1880 


Dresser-lIpeco 
Founded 1920 


Ipeco 
Founded 1920 


1954 ANNUAL REPORT ON 


Dia * «* _ 
a2 So FR 


1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 
130,242 128,869 127,356 106,148 79,969 
15,038 9,743 10,787 10,419 7,659 
5,675 4,619 5,020 5,303 3,021 
7,363 5,124 5,767 5,116 4,303 
50,360 46,504 44,808 42,303 95,621 
21,472 10,847 7,844 10,273 9,440 
19,144 19,118 18,289 16,584 15,574 
3,406 4,246 4,159 3,019 2,563 
59,496 54,883 52,299 49,236 41,475 
5.53 3.80 4.28 3.77 3.68 
1.70* 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 
42.40 38.53 36.28 33.92 32.20 

REQUEST 


STHR1425, 14460 


ND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Macnet Cove Banium 
Hlouston, l exaas; Matvern, Arkansas; 


Creybull, Wyonaneg 


Pacific PUMPS 
Huntington Park. Calitorna f 


lounded 1940 


ounded 1923 


Roors-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


Connerscdlle. indiana 


bounded 1554 


Seccuriry ENGINEERING 


Whettier. Celuomia,: Dallas, lersas 


ounded 19931 


MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS, AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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WALTER A. SCHMIDT 


Partner, Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parker, Philadelphia 
President, Investment Bankers Association of America 


The investment outlook for 1955 seems favorable. A 
year ago the genera] situation was more clouded than at 
the present time. The economy seemed to be wavering, 
except from the expressions of opinion by Government 
agencies but as the year progressed 
the predictions of the Government 
proved excellent. The general busi- 
ness improvement, particularly dur- 
ing the last six months of 1954, 
should undoubtedly carry through 
into the first six months of 1955. In 
my judgment, it is always difficult 
to !ook ahead more than six months; 
however, this year it could possibly 
be strong throughout the entire year. 

Tne outstanding feature of 1954 
has been the continued strength of 
the stock market. At the year-end, 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages 
were at 404.39 which indicates that 
the market is high, at least from the 
historical] point of view. To predict 
the market trends this year is a difficult assignment. I 
think that the market at the present time is in a nervous 
condition and I would guess that averages could be 5 or 
10% higher during the year but they could also be 10 
to 15% lower. 

Because of the huge National debt, the activities of 
the United States Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Bank are the guidepost for money markets and Cor- 
porate and Municipal bond prices. It seems that at the 
present time one of the primary interests of the Govern- 
ment is to continue their excellent control of inflation- 
ary trends. To effect this result, the yields on Govern- 
ment securities could possibly increase to slight degree. 
This could mean that Corporate bond prices might follow 
in the same general pattern. Because of the terrific 
visible supply of tax-free Municipal bonds, they too 
could do likewise. The fact that there is a great amount 
of investable funds available, however, is a possible rea- 
son for thinking that the demand for all classes of bonds 
will be considerable and thus prices could remain rea- 
sonably stable. 





Walter A. Schmidt 


The investment securities industry has had an excel- 
lent year in 1954. This should have been true of all 
phases of the industry, particularly the Stock Exchange 
houses. For some years their business has been only 
average. However, with increased commission scales 
and unusually large volume, their year has been un- 
doubtedly gratifying. As a matter of fact, it seems to 
me those houses who have not done well this year should 
take a look at themselves. Unusual years are few and 
far between and it would seem a logical time that our 
industry should be certain that the condition of their 
clients’ accounts is as they should be. It is also an excel- 
lent time to double-check ourselves and our operations. 

I think that our industry should be very careful in 
offering of securities to the public. To me, to the extent 
that those of us in the securities business could fairly be 
said to have contributed to that which happened in the 
1929 era, our greatest mistake was one of judgment. 
The securities we recommended were more speculative 
than we realized and we do not want to find ourselves 
in the same position again. My principal concern today 
is the possibility of unqualified persons recommending 
uranium and Canadian venture oil stocks and other out- 

right speculations. We do not want to have that cate- 
gory of so-called securities distributors place a major 
reflection upon the vast percentage of careful distribut- 
ing organizations who are honestly attempting to follow 
a sound course for the benefit of the investing public 
and the economy at large. 

Education is an important factor in our thinking and 
if the public is encouraged to look more cautiously at 
the advice of tipsters and other prognosticators, I think 
they would be better off over a period of time. 

Our profession is a most important One in the entire 
economy. Let us do everything in our power to improve 
the thinking of the private investor for the benefit of 
the country at large. 


H. R. SEARING 
President, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


Present indications are that Consolidated Edison’s 
growth in 1955 will match, if not exceed, that of 1954. 

We expect general business conditions to show grad- 
ual improvement over the rather sluggish year just 
past. While we do not have any 
large industrial plants in our terri- 
tory, a healthy tone in economic 
conditions will stimulate the thou- 
sands of varied business we serve 
in New York City and Westchester 
County. 

New construction of homes in our 
territory is holding up while com- 
mercial construction in mid-town 
Manhattan continues to boom. It 
takes time for new buildings to 
come up to their estimated electric 
load. We are still receiving addi- 
tional benefits from structures com- 
pleted in the last three years. 
Hudson R. Searing Air conditioning will be a factor 

of some importance in our electric 
Sales as will space heating in our gas and steam sales. 
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If normal weather patterns prevail, the effect on our 
load will be on the plus side. 

Our construction budget for 1955 may be as high as 
$95,000,000 compared with $82,000,000 spent this year. 
Most of this new money will be used to expand electric 
generating facilities, to construct electric substations 
and to reinforce our distribution system in anticipation 
of the greater future loads. 

We will complete a major electric generating unit 
this spring which will maintain our reserves at ade- 
quate levels. We are planning additional units to meet 
future needs and are investigating the possibility of 
using atomic energy as a heat source in electric gener- 
ating stations. 

Our current financial requirements for construction 
are being met through an open-end credit with a group 
of banks. If the market is favorable during 1955, we 
may fund part of this loan. 

We expect to continue our present policy of coopera- 
tive promotion with manufacturers, distributors, and 
dealers. Results of this policy have been encouraging, 
especially with respect to air conditioning and gas 
space heating. 

Greater use of electricity requires adequate wiring, 
and we are pushing vigorously this aspect of our busi- 
ness with builders and contractors. In addition, we 
have recently launched a campaign to demonstrate the 
benefits of improved industrial lighting. 


W. W. SEBALD 
President, Armco Steel Corporation 


At Armco we believe that 1955 will be a year of good 
business and continuing general prosperity for America. 

As an indication of our confidence, we plan to spend 
approximately $30 million to improve our plants and 
equipment in the new year — about 
the same sum that we spent in both 
1954 and 1953. 

According to our estimates, 1955 
should be a better year for the stee] 
industry than the one just past. 
Based on the expected levels of de- 
mand, steel production during the 
coming year should rise to 95 to 100 
million tons. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, the amount of 
steel actually used by manufacturers 
in 1954 was about 96 million tons 
(in terms of ingots), but production 
was only a little ‘over 88 million 
tons. The difference represented a 
substantial reduction in the inven- 

W. W. Sebald tories of steel held by manufacturers. 

There is a good possibility that steel inventories will 
be increased, and it appears that steel output is headed 
for a rise of at least 10%. That would make 1955 one 
of the four best years the steel industry has ever had. 

Business has shown real strength in resisting the ef- 
fect of general inventory reductions and lower govern- 
ment spending during 1954. In the present year, inven- 
tories will probably be increased, and orders for mili- 
tary goods are likely to be higher than in 1954. 

Americans wiil continue to increase their standard 
of living as manufacturers introduce new and improved 
products now in the planning stage. If no major strikes 
develop, the amount of money that consumers will spend 
in 1955 should show a continuing increase. The con- 
struction industry is planning another banner year, and 
new housing starts should again go over the million 
mark. 

Since the closing months of 1953, there has been a 

downward trend in business spending for new plants 
and equipment. A further drop seems to be in prospect, 
but I believe that the trend will be reversed sometime 
in 1955. 
Competition in the market place will continue to be 
intense. To meet this stiff competition, as well as to 
keep pace with the natural growth of our country, in- 
dustries of all kinds will continue to improve their pro- 
duction facilities and distribution methods. 

We have had convincing proof that business is on a 
really sound basis. We know that our economy has a 
great vitality and instead of standing still, or slipping 
backwards, is alive and growing. 

This inherent vitality is the big plus factor in our free 
enterprise system, and one of the main reasons why I 
look for continued prosperity in the United States. 


LEWIS A. SHEA 
President, The Connecticut National Bank, 
’ Bridgeport, Conn. 

Over all, I think the year 1955 should be as 
or better than the year past. 

Looking at the economic picture in sridgeport, one 
cannot be too optimistic because, 
due to a strike and other reasons 

that we hope are temporary - 
there is large unemployment. I 
believe, however, for the first quar- 
ter of 1955, due to other more con- 
structive influences, the business 
Situation in Bridgeport should be 
at least even with 1954. With the 
development of building and road 
building and the expected demand 
for machine tools and metal prod- 
ucts, the economy should get a sub- 
stantial boost, so that by the end of 
the first six months we should be 


well in line with the rest of the 
country. 


good 


Lewis A. Shea 
At the moment the inventory pic- 
ture is good, a substantial amount of the big inven- 
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tories being liquidated; and the retail merchants have 

reported a good Christmas season. 
F. RITTER SHUMWAY 

President, Ritter Company, Inc. 
The firm tone and pace of new orders received in the P 
last months of 1954 exceeded our forecasts and en- ’ 
courage us to believe that 1955 should be a good year P 
for the manufacture and sale of Ritter dental and 
medical equipment. Another ground ’ 
for optimism for our company is the 
very fine preliminary reception ac- 


corded to our new dental chair of 7 
modern design, which will be for- | 
mally introauced to the trace and to 
the profession very early in Febru- 
ary. Furthermore, the first run of 
the new chair incicates that it will 
be readily manufactured, and that 
we- shall encounter less tan the 
usual difficulties connected with the 
introduction of an entirely new 
model. This ssould be reflected be- 
fore the end of tne year in larger 
volume of total sales and modestly 
better profit. 
OQur operations are, of course, 
closely related to the over-all economy of the country. 
The tinal results for 1955 will reflect the extent to 
which the national economy is sustained and a proper 
balance is maintained between labor and material costs 
and selling prices. 


L. D. SILBERSTEIN 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Penn-Texas Corporation 

America is getting ready for a new upsurge of pros- 
perity. As I see it, the year 1954 was the year of plan- 
ning. The year 1955 will be the year of expansion; 
leading up to a year of consolidation and aecomplishment 
in 195v. Sparking the business boom 
curing the coming year will be four 
separate and powerful factors. These 
are, first, an expanded armaments 
program; second, continuance of 
overall liquid credit conditions; third, 
a Presidential prosperity program 
veering toward a slow=boil but po- 
tent inflation; and fourth, an atomic 
energy inaustry now ready to zoom 
ahead. 

These four bullish elements will 
be giving dynamism to an economy 
that is already the strongest the 
world has ever known: We start the 
new year with a record number of 
employees, the second highest na- L. D. Silberstein 
tional income in history, a great 
abundance of Jow-cost money and a people accustomed 
to working and consuming at high speed. To top it off, 
we have a population that is growing at a rapid pace, 
creating many thousands of new consumers 365 days of 
the year. The combination cannot fail to produce fur+ 
ther prosperity. 

I anticipate further growth, new acquisitions, more 
business and the creation of more jobs during 1955. 


ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 
President, Admiral Corporation 

Television receiver sales during 1954 have been con- 
siderably higher than anticipated a year ago and might 
well set a new record. Although retail movement dur- 
ing the first half totaled approximately 2,800,000 units, 
sales picked up considerably during 
the last six months.and industry ° ! 
sales for 1954 may reach 7,000,000 ‘ 
TV sets. 

I look forward to 1955 with cau- 
tious optimism. Consumer savings 
are at a record hign- Employmen: 
and wages are stabilized at a high 
level. New housing starts are esti- 
mated in excess of 1,250,000 units. 

Our company plans. additional 
plant expansion during 19855 and 
have five production facility pro)- 
ects on the drawing boards at pres- 
ent. In addition, new. sales, service 
and warehouse facilities are being 
erected in several cities where our 
own distributing branches are situ- Ross D. Siragusa 
ated. I believe industry television sales will be off 
slightly during 1955 to an anticipated but still healthy 
6,500,000 sets. Color TV will continue to develop and 
grow slowly. From 100,000 to 200,000 color sets may be 
sold during the year. 

We at Admiral still are not satisfied with the present 
color tubes. First, they are too complex. Second, they 
are round and cumbersome instead of rectangular. 
Lastly the present tube sizes are not standard and the 
resultant cost is far too high. Mass production of color 
receivers at prices the public can afford will not be 
feasible until a color tube is available at approximately 
$50 to $60. 

Admiral’s use of “automation” and printed circuits in 
television production has made 1954 a most memorable 
year in our company’s 20-year history. Our engineers 
have perfected a battery of machines that automatically 
assembles half of a television chassis in a matter of sec- 
onds. During 1955 we shall put into operation a new 


F. Ritter Soumway 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


New England, down to 15 from 
21. The Mountain States showed 
no change from the _ previous 
week. Mixed trends from 1954 
appeared, with four regions hav- 
ing heavier casualties and four 
with fewer. The most notable up- 
swing from last year occurred in 
the East North Central States, 
while there was a marked dip in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Strikes Highest Level In 
Five-Week Period 
A rise of 6 cents last week lifted 
the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale 
food price index for Jan. 11 to 
$6.81, the highest level in five 
weeks. Compared with $7.03 a 
year ago, the current figure shows 
a‘drop of 3.1%, but it is 9.0% 
above the corresponding 1953 

week when it stood at $6.25. 
Higher in wholesale cost the 

past week were flour, rye, barley 

beef, tea, cocoa, beans, peas, eggs, 


potatoes, steers and lambs. De- 
clines occurred in wheat, corn, 
oats, hams, lard, butter, coffee, 


cottonseed oil and hogs. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
raw foodstuffs and meats in gen- 
eral use and its chief function is 
to show the general trend of food 
prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Level 
Held te a Narrow Range the 
Pasi Week 


The daily wholesale commodity 
price index, compiled by “Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.,’ kept within a 
narrow range the past week ata 
slightly higher level than a week 
earlier. The index closed at 
278.70 on Jan. 11, compared with 
278.61 on Jan. 4, and 275.65 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Grain markets were irregular 
with trends uncertain as addi- 
tional rains and predictions of 
snow in many drought areas of 
the Southwest, coupled with a 
sharp reaction in securities mar- 
ke‘s, tended to depress prices. 

Wheat received some support 
from mill buying following an ex- 
pansion in domestic flour busi- 
ness early in the week. Export 
trade in wheat continued in small 
volume. Corn was buoyed to 
some extent by continued light re- 
ceipts but the market reacted un- 
der free profit-taking and prices 
finished below a week ago. Cash 
malting barley markets strength- 
ened with advances of 3 to 10 
cents for better grades inflnenced 
by limited offerings. Trading in 
all grain and soybean futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade was 
moderately active. Daily average 
sales last week totalled 45.2 mil- 
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lion bushels, against 38.1 million 
the previous week and 47.4 mil- 
lion in the same week last year. 


Export flour business showed 


considerable improvement last 
week. As the result of mill pro- 
tection against advances and price 
concessions amounting to 10 cents 
or more per cwt., substantial 
bookings took place in _ both 
Spring and hard Winter wheat 
bakery flours. 

Takings were well distributed 
among bakers and jobbers which, 
in many instances, extended their 
coverage through February and 
March. The spot butter market 
continued easy, with buying sup- 
port discouraged by continued 
ample supplies. 

Cocoa developed a steadier tone 
aided by a continuation of dealer 
coverage against recent sales of 
actuals to manufacturers. The raw 
sugar market was mostly quiet as 
retiners bought sparingly in view 
of the 8.2 million ton quota set 
for 1955. Demand for lard was 
generally slow with prices work- 
ing lower. Traders looked for a 
rapid accumulation of stocks in 
the next few weeks due to pros- 
pects of continued heavy hog re- 
ceipts. The trend in hog prices 
was mixed while prime fed steers 
continued strong and active with 
prices reaching new highs tor the 
past two years. Cattle receipts 
were down slightly from the pre- 
vious week. 

Spot cotton prices moved over 
a fairly wide range in fairly ac- 
tive trading the previous week. 
Closing prices were slightly under 
a week ago. 


Bearish factors included the 
sharp break in securities quota- 
tions, the continuing decline in 
the rate of CCC loan entries and 
indications that new attempts 
would be made to raise next sea- 
son’s acreage allotment. 


Helping to sustain values were 
good shipper demand and fairly 
active domestic and foreign price- 
fixing. CCC loans outstanding on 
1954-crop. cotton as of Dec. 31 
were reported: at 1,673,000 bales. 
Fsoneaséd- in ,textile markets in- 
fast week and prices for 
Memon kinds of cotton gray cloths 
advanced. 


Trade Volume In Latest Week 
Marked By Recovery from 
Post-Holiday Lull 


Retail trade recovered the past 
week from the post-holiday lull; 
shoppers spent considerably more 
in the period ended on Wednes- 
day of last week than in either 
the previous week or the cor- 
respending period last year. 


They bought more reduced- 
price household linens, Winter 
apparel, and some Spring cloth- 
ing. Sales of new automobiles re- 
mained moderately above a year 
ago. 


The total dollar volume of retail 
trade in the week was estimated 
by “Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.,” 
to be from 2 to 6% larger than a 
year ago. Regional estimates var- 
ied from the comparable year-ago 
levels by the following percent- 
ages: Midwest 0 to +4: New Eng- 


land +1 to +5; East, Northwest, 
and Pacific Coast +2 to +6; 
South and Southwest +4 to +8. 
The greatest improvement over 
the preceding week in 1955 oc- 


curred in the Midwest. 

Clearance events in most parts 
of the country accounted for a 
large volume of sales in women’s 
shoes, coats, dresses and lingerie. 
Many metropolitan areas reported 
that cruise and resort wear were 
popular and furs sold at a much 
higher level than in the same 
week of 1954. Sales of children’s 


apparel, particularly boys’ wear, 
increased. Men’s suits and sports- 
wear in darker colors were in 


greater demand than a year ago. 


Promotions of home furnishings 
were generally satisfactory last 
week. Although sales were much 
below several weeks ago, they 
were above last year at this time. 


Lamps, china, curtains, and 
draperies were more popular than 
case goods and upholstered furni- 
ture. Although heavy appliances 
were bought infrequentity, sales 
of laundry equipment improved. 


ood volume was unchanged 
from the previous week and con- 
siderably above a year ago. 
Housewives bought more beef 
than in the prior week, but lamb 
and pork buying was lower. 

Wholesale buying increased in 
the week as many merchants con- 
tinued to replenish stocks which 
were depleted by heavy retail 
trade in the last part of 1954. 


Observers at apparel and home 
furtusuing markeis reported sig- 
nificantly improved orders, a 
higher volume than last year at 
this time. 


Although trade was generally 
slow in textiles, order backlogs 
in cotton goods were sizable, and 
there were widespread price in- 
creases in the past two weeks. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Jan. 8, 1955 
advanced 13% from the like pe- 
riod last year. In the preceding 
week, Jan. 1, 1955, a decrease of 
1% was registered from that of 
the similar period in 1954, and for 
the four weeks ended Jan. 8, 1955, 
an increase of 8% was recorded. 
For the year 1954 a loss of 1% 
was registered below that of 1953. 
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Retail trade volume in New 
York City the past week regis- 
tered gains approximating 157 
ahead of the like period a year 
ago, according to trade observers 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City fo: 
the weekly period ended Jan. ¢ 
1955, registered an increase oO 
5% above the like period of las 
year. In the preceding week, Jan 
1, 1955, a decrease of 4% (re 
vised) was reported from that o! 
the similar week in 1953; whil 
for the four weeks ended Jan. 8 
1955, an increase of 5% was re 
ported. For the year 1954 the 
index advanced 1% from that o. 
1953. 


Joins Bache Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—John J. 
Danielson has become affiliated 
with Bache & Co., 229 East Wis- 
consin Avenue. Mr. Danielson 
was formerly with Bank of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee and prior 
thereto with the First Wisconsin 
Company. 


With Continental Secs. 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Robert A. 
Martin is with The Continenta! 
Securities Corporation, 5855 No 
Shoreland Avenue. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDIT 





U. S. Government Securities 
State, 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 
Banking Houses, Furniture anc 
Other Reil Estate Owned, Net 


LIABI 


Trenton Trust Company 


Municipal and Other Public See aritie 5 


Accrued Interest and Other Assets. . . . 


ION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


. $10,154,818.06 
20.178,155.03 
12.574.650.73 
5.238.079.25 
22.516,662.54 
1.014,685.93 
1.00 
297,227.33 


d Fixtures. Equity 


$71,974.279.87 
LITIES 





Deposits 
Unearned Dise ount. 
Dividends Payable 


Accrued T 





Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingéncies 


| Surplus 
| 

. 
| Preferred Stock Retirement 


secure public funds and for o 
Preferred Steck, Class 


Preferred Stock, Class “B’—20,000 
Retirable at $100.00 per share and 


Common Stock—2%,000 shares, par 


BOARD OF 


Fund 
S. Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $2,460,000.00 in the furegeing statement are deposited to 


“A"—54,783 shares, 
Retirable at $20.00 per share and accrued dividends. 


. $66.190,178.53 
1,063,329.97 


axes, etc. . 


Preferred Stock Class “4” ° ° ° . . . . 21,913.20 
Preferred Stock—Class “B” 40,000.00 
Capital 
Preferred Stock—Class “A”... ..-« « 328,698.00 
Peeférred Stock—Class “B”. ..... - 100,000.00 
Common . 280,000.00 ul 


1.544.000.00 
996,740.96 
234,419.21 
875,000.00 


$71.974,279.87 


ther purposes required by law. 
par value $6.00 per share. 
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accrued dividends. 
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automatic production line that will assemble practically 
an entire TV chassis. 

One of the greatest advantages of Automation is that 
we are able to control absolutely the quality of our TV 
production. Any chance for human error is eliminated. 
Furthermore. it is now possible to make a unit check 
of the chassis. This means that the entire printed circuit 
section can be tested at one time as a single entity, 
thereby eliminating from 25 to 30 other checks. 

Automation also has made possible at 92% reduction 
in the per square inch cost of Admiral’s black and white 
television receivers since our first set was introduced in 
1947. Our first 10-inch receiver retailed for $350 seven 
years ago and provided 52-square inches of viewing area 
at a cost of $6.73 a square inch. The latest 21-inch Auto- 
mation-produced Admiral set provides 270 square 
inches of viewing space for less than 60¢ a square inch 

Radio set sales should exceed 10,000,000 in the year 
ahead. The outlook for appliance sales is stronger than 
ever and we expect to continue to improve our position 
in this field. 


GEORGE L. SMITH 
President & Treasurer, G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 
All the figures, statistics and analyses that we have 


beei) bombarded with, by statisticians and economists, 
add up to a very strong retail market in the next six 
mouths ahead. 

While this host of statistical in- 


formation measures the basic strength 
of our economy with mathematical 
precision, the chain retailer has ac- 
cess to even better information than 
straight line business indices suggest. 

Our organization is nationwide, 
operating stores from coast to coast, 
and border to border—we feel the 
pulse of the American public at the 
very moment of its economic heart- 
beat. With the exception of only an 
isolated spot or so, the general tenor 
of the average American’s feeling 
about the future is one of strength, 
confidence and assurance that his 
personal resources will certainly be 
no less and definitely better in the 





George L. Smith 


period ahead 

Strong retail sales during the Christmas period—-which 
have continued into this new year—indicate better than 
words this confidence. Our managers at the regular sales 
meetings being held this month of January emphasize 
the optimism of the American consumer. 

Our company is measuring this confidence with the 
largest sales program in the nistory of the company for 
the first six months of 1955. 


W. G. SKELLY 
President, Skelly Oil Company 


Oil men are optimists at the beginning of a new 
yeur. It must be so in an industry where a hopeful 
willingness to take calculated risks is indispensable. 
I too am an optimist but I am also realistic and keep 
a sharp watch for rocks in the road 
In that spirit I look toward 1955. 
The year 1954 opened with obvi- 
ous problems at hand and in pros- 
pect. Accompanying a slackening of 
the annual increase in comsumptive 
demand to which the industry was 
geared, the upward surge of crude 
oil preduction in 1952-53 had cre- 
ated, for the first time in years, an 
over-produced condition reminis- 
cent of pre-proration days. Twenty 
tu forty years ago the oil industry's 
old man of the sea, crude oil over- 
production, had climbed on its back 
again and again, depressing prices 
almost to vanishing points and cre- 
ating grave maladjustments. But 
the mechanisms to conserve oil through equitable pro- 





wv. G. Skelly 


ration, carefully designed over two-score years and 
moauned in most states by commissions adequately em- 
powered by settled law, came to the rescue. In the 
principal oil states severe restrictions were imposed, 
wisely and well. Oil was kept in the ground for pro- 


duction when economic conditions justify. 
wus avoided and the threat ol 


Thus waste 


over-production was 
gccdually met. Disturbed product prices at times and 
places reflected the disturbance of crude oil equilib- 
riun, but at worst this was but a mild suggestion of 
what might have been. As a whole 1954 was a year 
of orogress and profit. 

{think 1955 can be a better year. The basic reason 
is the degree to which over-production of crude of 
has been curbed. In addition, economists whose opin- 
ious I value predict a renewed.upward trend of con- 


sumiptive demand. So able an observer as Gen. Ernest 
O. Thompson, Chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, which administers conservation in that state, 
that a recent increase in demand for petroleum 
has brightened the outlook and that the present situa- 
tion is the best ever to face the industry at the be- 
ginning of a new-yeer. I am not sure that I go that far 
but [ am sure that we have sound reason to expect 
a better year in 1955. At least I know that my com- 
pavy has raised its sights (how much it would be pre- 
mature to say at this time) and that we hope to shoot 


sa 5 


as high as we aim 
Not that 1955 will be all blue skies. calm seas and 
clear sailing. There are reefs ahead but they can be 
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avoided by good navigation. One vexation lies in the 
tangle into which natural gas production has been 
thrown by the decision of the Supreme Court last June 
in the so-called “Phillips Case,” placing this important 
function under regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission as if it were a public utility. But I am hopeful 
that Congress will say again, this time unmistakably, 
that the production of gas is not a public utility but 
instead is a competitive private endeavor like the pro- 
duction of coal, wheat, cotton or any other commodity. 
This, in my Opinion, is what Congress tried to say in 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

All in all, I am optimistic about the oil and gas in- 
dustry in 1955. I expect a year of competitive oppor- 


tunity. What more could we want? 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
U. S. Senator from New Jersey 
As in the past, the economic outlook for the United 


States in 


1955 will depend to a measurable degree on 
economic 


conditions abroad. From a legislative stand- 
point, after assuring ourselves of the basic soundness of 

our domestic prosperity, the most 
f. important issue for Congressional 
ee consideration in the field of interna- 
tional economics is President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign economic program. 

The political stability which we all 
desire in world affairs is greatly de- 
pendent on achieving the largest pos- 
sible degree of economic and social 
stability. The path towards these 
goals is, in large measure, the path 
of increased international trade and 
investment. Our efforts can only be 
really fruitful if other nations train 
their sights in the same direction. 
Much has been said concerning the 
benefits that will accrue to other 
countries as a result of these trade 
measures. It needs to be pointed out that, to use the 
President's word, “. an increasing volume of world 
production and trade will help assure our own economic 
growth and a rising standard of living among our own 
people.” 

Many sircere Americans who are opposed to a reduc- 
tion in trade barriers do not see it quite this way. They 
fear that a lowering of these barriers will cause severe 
hardships for many Americans. Of course, such hard- 
ships must be avoided wherever possible, and I believe 
can be avoided if, as the President recommends, we pro- 
ceed gradually, cautiously, and intelligently with tariff 
reductions on a selective and reciprocal basis. Addi- 
tional coyapetition for domestic producers as a result of 
increased imports will make certain adjustments neces- 
sary. But such adjustments have been successfully made 
in the past not only when required by foreign compe- 
tition, but also when the cause for increase competition 
was domestic in nature. Such a situation has often arisen 
in the country as a result of the introduction of new 
products or new more modern production techniques. 
As the recent report of the Committee for Economic 
Development states, “though these adjustments may at 
times be painful, they are one of the sources of the dy- 
namism of the American economy. Their final effect is 
not to reduce average American wages, but to increase 
them. For after the adjustments have been made ; 
our productivity will be increased. As a result, real 
wages will be, on the average, higher than before.” 

Our own interests compel us to discontinue policies 
which tend to prevent the attainment of stronger and 
more stable economies among the free nations of the 
world. Without ignoring the problems of domestic ad- 
justment which a gradual lowering of trade barriers 
may require, we must keep foremost in our minds the 
welfare of America and the other free nations as a whole. 
Of special importance in this regard is the effect these 
economic measures will have in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the underdeveloped areas. Since the termination 
of active hostilities in Korea and elsewhere, these under- 
developed areas have become the batleground between 
Communism and freedom. 

The basic economic outlook for America in 1955 is 
good. It is my conviction that enactment of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign economic program will strengthen the 
economic outlook for America and for the world as a 
whole. 





H. Alexander Smith 


McGREGOR SMITH 
President, Florida Power & Light Co. 


In 1953 the Florida Power & Light Co. spent a total 
of $33 million on the expansion of its generating trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. An 80,000 kw. in- 
crease in generating facilities was made at the Riviera 
Power Plant just north of West Palm 
Beach. For 1954 the expansion of 
the company’s system facilities will 
cost an estimated $39 million includ- 
ing an 80.000 kw. addition to its 160.- 
nw") kw, Cutler Power Plant south of 
Miami, 

We expect 1955 to be the biggest 
year so far in the company’s history. 
Construction expenditures will ap- 
proximate $41 million, including the 
140,000 kw. addition of the Cutler 
Plant. This will then be the largest 
unit on the company’s system. These 
expenditures reflect our opinion as 
to the continued rapid expansion of 


, . a McGreger Smith 
business in Florida. « . 


In 1951 we set up a ten-year expansion program which 
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anticipated an increase in system capability from 502,000 
to 1,405,000 kw. by the end of 1961, at an estimated 
expenditure on construction of $332 million. 


The population development of the state has exceeded 
our original anticipations. According to the July 1, 1954 
estimates of the Federal Bureau of the Census, Florida’s 
permanent civilian population has increased 707.000 since 
April, 1950. This is a greater increase than that of any 
other state in the union, excepting California. 

In October of last year, therefore, we revised our ex- 
pansion program materially. We now plan for a system 
capability of 1,662,000 kw. by the end of 1961 and the 
estimated expenditure on construction for the 10-year 
period has been increased to $410 million. 

The rapidly increasing knowledge of Florida’s supe- 
rior year-round climate; the continued increase in speed 
and greater convenience of transportation — Miami is 
now within hours of the scene of wealth and of 
population of the nation—the national increase in paid 
vacations, 30 million man weeks in 1941 to more than 
60 million in 1953; the expanding relative size of that 
segment of the country’s families having incomes suffi- 
ciently large to take vacations—all these and other ele- 
ments have combined to stimulate the development of 
Florida’s year-round tourist business with its corre- 
sponding adidtion of good year-round jobs and resu!ting 
increase in permanent population. 

The State’s population development, past and present, 
and studies of its causes give promise of a population in 
excess Of 5 million by 1960, against 34% million today, 
and an increase in the permanent population of the 
territory our company is privileged to serve from 1% 
million today to 24% million by 1960. 


RUDOLF SMUTNY 


Senior Partner, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
New York City 

The reserve balances of the commercial banks are the 
basis of our credit system. The most important factors 
which increase or reduce reserve balances and thus ex- 
pand or contract credit are—changes in reserve require- 
ments by the Federal Reserve Board, 
borrowing by the member banks 
from the Federal Reserve, and open 
market operations by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. Right now, I be- 
lieve, open market operations ought 
to be re-examined in the light of 
recent experience. 

The Federal Reserve Banks in 
conducting open market operations 
now deal exclusively in Treasury 
bills. Now the bill market is one of 
the most important segments of the 
money market, Through it financial 
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institutions and industrial corpora- 
tions provide for their liquidity. 

. if S t 
Banks must. of necessity, keep a suse Smatny 


large volume of bills on hand in or- 
der to cope with their daily cash swings. Many corpora- 
tions keep their tax accruals in bills and use them to 
maintain their liquid assets. As a result of this pressing 
financial need for short-term paper there is a large 
and constant demand for Treasury bills. Hence, when 
the Federal Reserve conducts open market operations in 
the bill market it can, and does, have a pronounced 
effect on yields. 
tax accruals in bills and use them to maintain their 
liquid assets. As a result of this pressiong financial need 
for short-term paper there is a large and constant de- 
mand for Treasury bills. Hence, when the Federal Re- 
serve conducts open market operations in the bill market 
it can, and does, have a pronounced effect on yields. 
This reliance on bills as the sole vehicle for open 
market operations is doubtless due to respect for the 
traditional Anglo-American central banking practice of 
operating exelusively in “the nearest thing of money”; 
also, perhaps to a fear of even seeming to sponsor any- 
thing remotely resembling the discarded “pegs.” How- 
ever, under present circumstances open market opera- 
tions do not appear fully to be achieving the desired 
objectives. The volume of bank loans has consistently 
lagged, and the level of bank rates has remained un- 
changed. Many corporations have cut down on bank 
loans and built up their emissions of short-term paper. 
Therefore, when “the nearest thing to money,” is in per- 
sistent and relatively short supply, and when open mar- 
ket operations in bills in pursuit of a policy of “active 
ease” have merely resulted in declines in bill and com- 
mercial paper yields while leaving the volume of loans 
unchanged. it may be surmised that something more 
than operating in the bill market is needed. 


An arbitrary increase in the supply of bills is not the 
answer. I think, rather, that it is to be sought in widen- 
ing the scope of open market operations to include secu- 
rities other than Treasury bills. To this end the Federal 
Reserve should use its authorization to buy and sell in 
the open market Treasury obligations with maturities, in 
the first instance, of up to one year, and should this 
prove ineffective, af’ :r suitable trial, then be authorized 
to operate up to .cee years. After all, the amount of 
Treasury secur*’ -s due within one year, other than 
bills, is far larger than the entire Federal Reserve port- 
folio of Treasury securities. ' i 

I donot believe such a liberalization”@fopen market 
operations would do violenee to the*traditional central 
banking practice of operating solely in “the nearest thing 
to money.” At the same time it would reduce undue 
pressure on the bill rate. I think we must all concede 
that. thus far, the nolicy of “active ease” has had a much 
more pronounced effect on the level of bond prices and the 
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The Federal Reserve and 
The Treasury Bill Market 


the Bill rate changed more if the 
Federal Reserve was active, yet in 
other years the Bill rate was more 
volatile when the Federal Reserve 
was inactive. For example, if we 
study changes in the System's 
holdings of Treasury Bills (inclu- 
sive of repurchase agreements), 
the Bill rate was more volatile 
when the System was inactive 
during the second half of 1951 
and through 1952, and again in 
the second half of 1954; in the 
other years the reverse was true. 
For the statistical details the 
reader is referred to table III. 


VI 


As can be seen from the data 
presented, the impact of the Re- 
serve System’s new technique— 
limiting open-market operations 
to the Treasury Bill market—has 
not produced a noticebale change 
in the behavior of that sector. In 
common with the rest of the 


money market rates became more 
variable in 1953 and the first half 
of 1954, but there does not appear 
to have been a markedly dif- 
ferential effect on the Bill rate. 
Only in the use of repurchase 
agreements does there appears to 
have been a change towards 
greater volatility after 1952. If 
anything, the conclusion seems to 
be that the money market oper- 
ates so smoothly that the shift af- 
fecting Bills are soon communi- 
cated to the other maturities, so 
that all tend to react in about 
equal degree. 

However, it should be added 
that nothing is implied regarding 
the other, broader questions— 
whether the Open Market Com- 
mittee should try to set a pattern 
of rates, or at least intervene in 
the longer maturities if their 
trends are different from those 
desired. Such problems were out- 
side the scope of this study. 


TABLE Ill 


A. Weekly Changes in Selected Federal Reserve Government 

Securities’ Holdings Compared with Fluctuations in Rates on 

New Treasury Bill Issues in the Immediately Preceeding 
Week (average weekly change, in basis points) 


lederal Reserve Federal Reserve 


Inactive* Active* 
1. All Government Securities Including 
tepurchase Agreements 
1951 .029 .025 
1952 .054 .056 
1953 .062 .094 
1954 .067 .058 
2. All Government Securities Excluding 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 018 027 
1952 .038 .058 
1953 .076 .097 
1954 .090 .043 
3. Treasury Bills Including 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 .039 .025 
1952 .042 .061 
1953 .058 .096 
1954 .067 .058 
4. Treasury Bills Excluding 
Repurchase Agreements 
“ 1951 024 026 
1952 040 061 
1953 .065 103 
1954 .088 045 
5. Rep hase Agreements 
1951 .023 029 
1952 049 061 
1953 .085 .089 
1954 .055 .067 
hwesens weekly change in Treasury Bill rate: ‘“‘Inactive’’—during those 
weehs in which selected Federal Reserve item did not change. ‘“Active’’— 
during these weeks in which selected Federal Reserve item changed. 
B. Weekly Changes in Selected Federal Reserve Government 
Securities Holdings Compared with Fluctuations in Rates on 
New Treasury Bill issues in the Immediately Succeeding 
Week (average weekly change, in basis points) 
Federal Reserve Federal Reserve 
Inactive* Active* 
] | Government Securities Including 
Repurchase Agreements 
195] 064 023 
1952 063 057 
1953 058 095 
1954 067 058 
2. A)! Government Securities Excluding 
purchase Agreements 
195] .034 025 
1952 .067 054 
1953 .069 101 
1954 .089 045 
3. Treasury Bills Including 
Repurchase Agreements 
1951 078 023 
1952 064 052 
1953 053 .093 
1954 O67 061 
4. Tre Bills Excluding 
Repurchese Agreements 
1951 047 024 
™ 1952 058 055 
1953 062 105 
1954 082 049 
5 Repurchase Agreements . 
1951 032 .020 
1952 .050 .060 
1953 .068 .099 
1954 055 .068 
reve rage weekly change in Treasury Bill rate: “Inactive” —doring those 
ores im which selected Federal Reserve item did net change. ‘Active’ — 


during theve weeks im which selected Federai Reserve item changed. 
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News About Banks and Bankers 


on Jan. 13 by Glover Beardsley, 
President of the bank. Mr. More- 
head is Vice-President, Treasurer 
and a director of the Suburban 
Propane Gas Corp. of Whippany, 
N. J., with New York offices at 20 
Exchange Place. 


om 


George O. Nodyne, President 
of the East River Savings Bank 
of New York, announced on Jan. 
13 the promotion of Robert Hors- 
field, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, 
as’ Assistant 
V ice - Presi- 
dent, and Wil- 
liam L. Bar- 
ton, Assistant 
Secretary, as 
Assistant 
Vice - Presi- 
dent. Mr. 
Horsfield has 
been with the 
East River 
Savings Bank 
since 1951 and 
is in the Se- 
curity Invest- 
ments Department. He was for- 
merly with R. W. Pressprich & 
Company. Mr. Barton is the of- 
ficer in charge of personnel and 
has been with the bank since 1941. 


Robert Horsfieid 


The appointment of William J. 
Fabry as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, was announced 
on Jan. 14 by Horace C. Flanigan, 
President of the trust company. 
Mr. Fabry became associated with 
the Manufacturers Trust in De- 
cember, 1933. He was advanced to 
an Assistant Secretary in Decem- 
ber, 1951. Mr. Fabry is in charge 
of operations at the bank’s office 
at 741 Fifth Avenue, corner 57th 
Street. 


The National City Bank of Long 
Beach, Long Island, N. Y., reports 
a capital of $403,920, increased 
from $391,680 as of Dec. 31, by a 
stock dividend of $12,240. 


Louis D. Cox, President of the 
tOslyn National Bank & Trust 
Company and Arthur T. Roth 








Another 





erating area was 


Oren 


capacity of our system to 


watts. Construction of a third 120,000 kilo- 
watt unit is well under way. 





important 


increase in 
power availability for the farms, 
homes, stores, business institu- 


tions and industries of our op- 


The addition of a second 120,000 
kilowatt generating unit at our Oak Creek 
plant increased the dependable generating 


President of the Franklin National 
Bank, Franklin Square, N. Y., an- 
nounced on Jan. 10 that their 
Boards of Directors have unani- 
mously approved of the consoli- 
dation of their banks under the 
name and charter of the Franklin 
National Bank. Letters signed by 
Mr. Cox, have been mailed to the 
shareholders of the Roslyn Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company 
announcing the proposed consoli- 
dation which is subject to the ap- 
proval of the shareholders of both 
institutions and the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Ap- 
plication for consolidation will be 
made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency after Feb. 1, 1955. “All 
of the employees,” Mr. Roth said, 
“have been invited to remain with 
the Franklin National and they 
will be given the same benefits 
in Retirement and Profit and Pen- 
sion Sharing Plans that are now 
enjoyed by all employees of the 
Franklin National.” Louis D. Cox, 
will be Vice-President in charge 
of the Roslyn Office,” Mr. Roth 
said. 
ok % ok 

The consolidation of the Meadow 
Brook National Bank of Freeport, 
(Nassau County), N. Y. and the 
Bank of Hicksville of Hicksville 
(Nassau County), N. Y., was ef- 
fected on Dec. 17, under the char- 
ter and title of the Meadow Bank 
National Bank of Freeport. Be- 
fore the consolidation, the latter 
had a capital of $3,521,860, while 
the Bank of Hicksville had a capi- 
tal of $200,000. At the effective 
date of the consolidation the con- 
solidated bank (the Meadow 
Brook National) reported capital 
stock of $3,921,860 in 392,186 
shares of common stock (par $10 
each); surplus of $4,078,140 and 
undivided profits and reserves of 
not less than $1,350,000. 

oh % k 

The election of Charles L. Huls- 
wit, President of Rochland Light 
and Power Company, Nyack, 
N. Y., as a director of The First 
National Bank of Spring Valley, 
N. Y., was announced on Jan. 11 
by Charles W. Hawkins, Presi- 
dent, at the bank’s annual meeting 
of shareholders. 





made in 1954. 


network of 
distribution 
area today .. 


1,132,610 kilo- 
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Herman G. Berdolt has been 
elected Vice-President of The 
Greenwich Savings Bank, Broad- 
way at 36th St.. New York City, 
according to an announcement 





Herman G. Berdolt 


made on Jan. 18 by Earl Harkness, 
President of the bank. Mr. Ber- 
dolt joined the bank as Assistant 
Treasurer in 1944 and was elected 
Controller in 1946, which title he 
will retain as Vice-President and 
Controller. 

The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency reports that the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has chang 
its name to the Connecticut N4a- 
tional Bank of Bridgeport. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Puritan Bank & Trust Company of 
Meriden, Conn., on Jan. 11, Clar- 
ence S. Powers was re-elected 
President. Other officers re- 
elected according to the “Meriden 
Journal” are: Sheldon E. Falk, 
Vice-President; O. Edwin John- 
son, Treasurer; Harriet W. Ka- 
wiak, Assistant Secretary; and 
Donald J. Kenefick, Assistant 
Treasurer. The annual statement 
it is stated, showed the banks re- 
sources total $3,816,877.90 while 
deposits are reported as $3,467,- 
943.58. 


The First National Bank of 
Madison, at Madison, N. J., with 
common stock of $100,000, was 
merged with and into the Madison 
Trust Company at Madison, N. J., 
under the charter of the latter and 
under the title First Bank and 
Trust Company, Madison, N. J., 
effected as of the close of business 
Dec. 10. 





The rapid growth of the Oak Creek plant 
is typicai of the pace at which our plants 
must be expanded to keep ahead of con- 
tinually mounting demands for more elec- 
tric service. Continued investor confidence 
enables us not only to build plants like Oak 
Creek but to maintain and expand the vast 
substations, 
lines necessary 


and 
this 


transmission 
to serve 


. and tomorrow. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY SYSTEM 
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yields on short-term paper than it has had on the volume 
of commercial loans and the level of bank rates. I do 
not believe that a modest increase in the area of open 
marxet operations would have any significant effect on 
the long-term government market. Certainly it could 
haroly be construed as a return to the unsound practice 
of “pegging” the prices of long-term bonds. 
GEORGE SPATTA 
President, Clark Equipment Company 

I believe business, as a whole, will 
be good in 1955 and that it will sur- 
pass the total volume of 1954. It 
seems to me that with peace and in- 
centives to enterprise, our technology 
can transform our resources into 
higher and higher living standards 
for all our people. 

As to our own business, I believe 
that our volume will be 20% higher 
1954 and that the industry 
in which we operate will be gener- 


than in 





ally prosperous. 


George Spatta 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


U. S. Senator from Alabama 
The legislative outlook for 1955 is that there will be 


“gooperation between the President and the Democratic- 


controlled Congress in many areas vital to the security 
and welfare of the nation. There will, of course, also be 
occasions of deep and sincere dis- 
agreement. 

There is, I believe, substantial 
agreement on the legislative needs 
relating to foreign affairs. 

It seems wise to ratify, perhaps 
with some changes, the Mutual De- 
fense Treaty with the Republic ot 
China, and the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty. It is impor- 
tant to our own welfare and safety 
that this entire part of the world be 
free and independent. Ratification 
of these treaties with proper eco- 
nomic and military aid will help in 
this aim. 

Legislation will also be approved 
to continue on a modified scale eco- 
nomic and miltary assistance to other parts of the free 
world. 

Perhaps the most effective step that could be taken 
in the form of economic cooperation would be the ex- 
tension and liberalization of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 
This Act expires on June 30 of this year. I am confident 
that it will be renewed for a three-year period. Its 
renewal is essential to our own economic well-being as 
well as that ot other free nations. 

Other programs having to do with foreign relations 
that will be given legislative approval are those of 
student exchange; special inducement to encourage for- 
eign investments; dissemination of information about 
ourselves to friendly nations as well as to those behind 
the Iron Curtain; support of the United Nations; and 
sharing of atomic energy knowledge for peacetime uses. 

Heavy expenditures will be authorized for the Defense 
Department. The only question will be whether or not 
Congress will support a stronger program even than 
that recommended by the President. 

It is in the area of domestic legislation that the sharp- 
est differences will be expressed. Democratic leaders 
will vigorously oppose any legislation to do further in- 
jury to TVA, REA, and municipally-owned power sys- 
tems. The same is true of any further disposition of the 
nation’s natural resources. Congress seems to be about 
evenly divided in its views on these two issues so there 
is little likelihood of getting any major legislation 
through on these subjects. 

The same situation exists in regard to the price sup- 
ports on agricultural products. The outlook for legisla- 
tion beneficial to the family-sized farmers, other than 
higher price supports, appears to be fairly good. On the 
whole, though, there seems to be little chance for major 
farm legislation in this session of Congress. 

I believe that a substantial program of road building 
will be approved. There is also strong sentiment for a 
school construction program, and for the continuation 
of an adequate home building program. 

The tax laws may very well remain the same as they 
are now. If any tax changes are made, the Democratic 
leaders will push hard for increases in individual ex- 
emption and in the corporate tax structure to benefit 
particularly small business. 





Sen. John Sparkman 


Of course, no one can predict with accuracy just what 
legislation a Congress will enact. The views above, how- 
ever, seem to me to be the current sentiment in the 
major fields of possible legislative action. 

Should the world situation or the condition of the 


domestic economy show a drastic change, the legislative 
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outlook would, of course, also change. There are no 
over-riding indications, though, that a major change in 
either the world picture or the domestic economy is 
imminent. 

This time a year ago, I wrote that the economy showed 
danger signals, but that a major depression was unlikely 


and certainly unnecessary. Events have proved me 
correct. 
Most economists agree that the outlook today is 


brighter than a year ago. There are still some signposts, 
though, that bear watching. I feel sure that Congress 
will keep an eagle eye on developments and will move 
fast should the occasion demand it. 


PHILIP SPORN 
President, American Gas & Electric Company 

Looking ahead at the nation’s economic picture for 
1955, it seems reasonable to expect that the basic con- 
ditions of 1954—-no war, no depression and no major 
boom—will still hold in 1955 and the industrial upturn, 
which began early in September, will continue. -If this 
is a true picture of our country’s economic climate, then 
1955 may very well prove 4o be the best economic year 
in the history of the United States. 

The reason for this optimistic projection is that we 
have these basic fundamentals with us: a continued 
dynamic population growth; many unfilled wants to be 
taken care of, such as more schools, more housing, and 
more public buildings like hospitals and health centers, 
and, in Zeneral, a continuing tradition of a steadily 
improving living standard which promises not only to 
stay but will quite likely gain added impetus with 
the new year. A firm characteristic of the electric 
utility industry is dynamic growth, but the rate of that 
growth is influenced by the general national economic 
picture. Consequently, the increase in electric use in 
any particular period is the sum of the normal growth, 
that is, the continually widening use of electric power 
for any given level of economic activity of the country, 
and of the increase as a result of the increase in eco- 
nomic activity. 

Today the electric utility industry is geared to fully 
meet the country’s power needs, and it is preparing to 
meet much higher levels of use. The peak of 100-million 
kilowatts of generating capaeity which the industry 
reached in October, 1954, was materially added to by the 
end of the year, so that the year-end installed capa- 
bility was somewhat in excess of 140 million kilowatts. 
The non-diversified power demand on the power sys- 
tems of the country reached a figure of some 87.3 million 
kw in 1954. Thus, during the year, energy generation 
reached a total of 473 billion kilowatt-hours and energy 
sales close to 410 billion kilowatt-hours. 

For 1955 it seems reasonable to expect a demand of 
close to 95.5 million kw. energy generation of somewhat 
over 520 billion killowatt-hours, and energy sales: of 
close.to 450 billion kwh. These would represent an in- 
crease of 9.5% above 1954. 

This outlook is materially brightened by the vigorous 
and confident manner in which the utilities are proceed- 
ing with the expansion of their facilities: approximately 
12 million kw. of generating capacity was added in 1954, 
and the amount to be added in 1955 will certainly equal 
that figure and may exceed it. 

A second item of brightness in the electric power 
picture are the technological advances that are: being 
projected in generation and transmission of power, both 
by the conventional means and by nuclear methads. A 
number of steam-electric generating plants were placed 
in service in 1954 with a thermal efficiency of :37.5% 
and requiring less than 7/10ths of a pound of coal 
(0.70 Ib.) for the production of a single kilowatt™hour; 
even more efficient plants will be placed in service in 
1955. The projection of units which will operate at 
steam pressures up to 5,000 pounds per square inch, in 
the so-called supercritical zone, and ranging.in size from 
275,000-300,000 kilowatts is further evidence of this vital 
trend. 

The year 1954 saw considerable progress made’ in 
implementing the reactor development program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission designed to bring about 
competitive electric power generation from nuclear fuel. 
A number of electric utilities are very actively co- 
operating in it, and in 1955 this work undoubtedly will 
be expanded and a greater segment of the industry will 
be cooperating in the program. 

Another significant development of the year was the 
actual placing into service of a considerable number of 
330,000-volt transmission lines to improve the scope and 
economies of high-voltage power transmission. 

On the American Gas & Electric Company System 
during the two years, 1953 and 1954, there were added 

1,075,000 kilowatts, an unprecedented block of generat- 
ing capacity to be added in a two-year interval by a 
private utility system. In the next two years an addi- 
tional! 570,000 kw. will be put into operation. This in- 
cludes the history-making supercritical steam-electric 
generating unit at Philo Plant which for the first time 
will reach a thermal efficiency of 40%. 
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JULIAN K. SPRAGUE 
President, Sprague Electric Company 

The several thousand. companies which make up the 
electronics industry have witnessed in the year just 
ended the first interruption since World War II in the 
rapid growth of their combined output, accompanied by 
highly competitive conditions in vir- 
tually all segments of the indusiry. 
However, indications are that this in- 
terruption was a temporary one, and 
at the present time there is.a strong 
prospect that total sales of electronic 
equipment and parts in 1955 will 
equal or exceed the previous pea« 
in 1953. 

In the entertainment field, condi- 
tions changed rapidly during the 
year, reflecting the marked recovery 
in TV set production once the large 
set stocks on hand at the end of 1953 
had been worked. off. Set produc- 
tion, which-was lagging 30% at mid- 
year, was 30% -larger .in the last half 
of 1954 than in the like period of 
1953. The result was that full-year output came to about 
7.4 million sets compared to 7.2 million in 1953. At 
retail the picture was even better, with sales to the pub- 
lic approximately equal tu the year’s total production 
and almost 15% higher than the previous peak in 1953. 
Giving effect to somewhat lower prices and a public 
preference for less expensive models, as well as a mod- 
erate drop in radio set production and sales, total dollar 
volume of home entertainment vroducts was about 15% 
below 1953. 

Developments in the field of.color TV were somewhat 
slower than the publicity on this subject a year ago 
would have suggested. Not over 25,000 color sets were 
actually produced, and although good progress was made 
toward the solution of some of the problems associated 
with color reception, much work remains to be done 
before color sets will be readily available with price 
tags materially below the present $860-$1.000 figure. It 
is therefore unlikely that color will be a significant fac- 
tor in set production before the latter part of 1955, or that 
actual production this year will exceed 200-300 000 units. 
Once the economic problems are solved, however, there 
should be a market for several million color sets per 
year, although I do not believe color will ever com- 
pletely replace black and white, either in programing 
or set sales. 

Electronics for defense continued in 1954 to account 
for approximately one-half the industry volume, al- 
hough value of total output for this vital purpose seems 
to have been slightly below 1953 also. On the other 
hand, in the light of a very marked drop in overall 
defense spending last year, it seems evident that mili- 
tary electronics accounted for a larger proportion of total 
expenditures, and it seems entirely probable that this 
trend will continue in 1955 and subsequent years. 
Growth in industrial and commercial applications of 
electronics continued in 1954, and the next 10 years or 
so may well see a more rapid rate of growth in this area 
than in either home entertainment or defense produc- 
tion. These newer markets open virtually unlimited 
horizons to the inventiveness of the entire electronic 
industry, from the supplier of the smallest component 
to the builder of the most complicated control system ar 
electronic computer. 

Turning to 1955, I believe there is reason to expect 
that sales of black and white TV sets will be well main- 
tained at relatively stable prices, although it is too soon 
to say whether there will be a market for more. than 
seven million- sets as there was last year. Assuming 
that. the public will. purchase at. least .6.5-7.0 million 
black- and white.sets plus at least 200,000 color sets, how- 
ever, it seems prebable that dollar volume in the enter- 
tainment field will approach the 1953 peak of $1.6 bil- 
lion.» A. number of factors will contribute to making the 
year a good one, ineluding the fact that more than a 
third of .the 33 milliqn TV~sets in-use at the present 
time are more than three years old and are thus good 
candidates for replacement. There is also a growing 
market. for second and third sets; approximately 1.2 
million homes are already so equipped, and the number 
is expected to increase significantly this year. Finally, 
new stations are still coming on the air in both the VHF 
and UHF. bands, with the total in operation now more 
than 420 compared to -356-at the beginning of 1954. 

Adding to the favorable outlook for black and white 
television the probable beginnings of large-scale color 
set production, a likelihood of some increase in total 
defense production, and further gains in industrial elec- 
tronics. the industry can look forward to a resumption 
this year of growth in total volume, in both end equip- 
parts. As a leading 
turer of components, Sprague Electric Company is de- 
voting a larger percentage of its sales dollar to the de- 
velopment of new products than it was a 
particularly in the new fields of electronic data-handling 
and control systems, both commercial and military. We 
look forward with confidence to the future of our busi- 
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ment and component manufac- 


year ago, 


ness and that of the electronics industry as a whole. 
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Facing the Future With Confidence 


contribute 


own economy. 


So much for the broad economic 
background as we enter 1955. 


And now I would like to talk 


about the 


am most familiar. To my mind it 


is unique. 


dustry like it. 


The Auto Industry Will 
Continue to Expand 


The history of some industries 
is that after early 


and growt 


their products become stabilized. 
industries 
tribute to further stimulation of 
the economy or to a furtner rise 
in living standards. 
automobile 


Such 


The 
sents a sh 


tern. Here is an irdustry already 
over 50 years of age. For 50 years 


this indu 
make an 
bution to 


ment and well being of the na- 
tion. Billions of do.lars have been 


expended 


customers. 
And now, after 50 years, it is 


showing 
vitality 
year the 
ward wit 
products 
tomers. 
That is 


plishment. 
else could the youthful state of 
our industry. 


Nowhere in the world has any 


industri 


such faith in the economy of its 
or 
own future as has the automobile 


nation 


industry. 


What has charged our industry 
with such vitality? 


sponsible 


It is my considered opinion that 
the annual model change has been 


the most 


responsible for the 


vitality 


speeded 


Efficiency has been increased and 


the level 


The industry has grown. Employ- 
ment has mounted. And, finally, 


the annual model change has velopment was exhibited as one 
made available a sufficient num- of the “dream” cars in last year’s 
ber of used cars—good used cars Motorama. Now it is being intro- 


—to bring individual transporta- 


in 


of our industry. 
stimulated competition 


added strength to our 


industry 
industry with which I 


There is no other in- 
lion. 


development 


and 
h, the design and use of 


dollar. 


Our 


no longer con- 


industry pre- 
arp contrast to this pat- 


our 


stry has been able to 
ever increasing contri- 
the economic advance- 


to capture the favor of 


the greatest vigor and 
all its history. This 
industry has come for- 
h the most outstanding 
ever offered to cus- 


reflect 


That is 


value for 


Oldsmobile, 
lines are 


field. Never 


Motors 


no exaggeration 
improved styling inspired by the 
panoramic windshield together 


tion within the reach of nearly 
everyone. 

The 1955 models offered by our 
abundant 
measure this tremendous force. 

For General Motors to bring its 
1955 models to market required 
an outlay of more than $600 mil- 
nearly twice the 
amount spent for the 1954 models. 
It is evidence of our determina- 
tion to maintain General Motors’ 
leadership in engineering, styling 
customer’s 


in 


the 


Chevrolet, 
Buick 


ahead 


would be 


Pontiac, 
and Cadillac 
outstanding. Each has 
set a new high standard in its own 
before have all of 
lines been so far 
every respect. 

This year all five lines have the 
distinctive panoramic windshield, 
combining beauty of design with 
increased vision for greater driv- 
ing safety. 

I said last year the impact of 
this pioneering achievement by 
General 
throughout the industry and for 
many years. 

Its impact was immediate. It is 
to say that the 


in 


felt 


with higher compression engines, 


a truly amazing accom- 
It reflects as nothing 


surge 
al group demonstrated 


such confidence in its 


automatic 


introduced 


menufacturers 


transmissions and the 
many other mechanical advances 
by us have been re- 
sponsible for the greatest forward 
by all 
the entire history of our industry. 

Characteristic of General Mo- 
tors styling leadership is the in- 
troduction this year of the first 


in 


completely new automobile body 


What is re- 
for its dynamic growth? 
are 


important single factor 
growth and 
It has 
and 
technological progress. 
of buying power raised. 


years. 


type since 1949 
door hard-top was pioneered by 
This year we 
public a 
hard-top which com- 
bines the beauty of the two-door 
comfort and 
convenience of a four-door sedan. 

As in the case of the two-door 
hard-top and the panoramic wind- 
shield, the impact of this pioneer- 
ing advance will be felt through- 
for many 
This completely new de- 


Motors. 
presenting 
four-door 


General 


hard-top with 


out the industry 


when the 


the 


to 


the 


and 





two- 


duced by Buick and Oldsmobile. 
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U. S. Government Bonds . 
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Other Assets ... 
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LIABILITIES 
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Other Liabilities 

Capital Stock 

ee - -« « » 6 v6 
Undivided Profits ... 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 


Weems eb 0 6 6 6 
Government Securities 


deposits, and for other purposes 


$2.385,000.00 
2.967.500.00 
1,104.851.84 


carried 


or 


- 


. & 10.706.740.08 


39.065 .030.07 
8,969.555.42 
3.846.349.93 
4.889,134.57 

39,611.236.91 
1,396.819.56 

460,032.42 
52,333.60 


- $108,997,232.56 


- $101,664.619.26 


561,708.21 
313,553.05 


6,457,351.84 


- $108,997,232.36 
at $10,492,248.96 


are 
other public funds, 
permitted by law 
President 


“Serving all of Westchester” 


New Rochelle Tarrytown 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Tuckahe- 
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Valhalla 


Federal Reserve System 
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Another significant achieve- 
ment by our stylists and engi- 
neers is an entirely new concept 
developed for the rapidly grow- 
ing market for cars of the station 
wagon type. 

It was exhibited in the 1954 
Motorama as the Chevrolet Nomad. 
It is of strikingly modernistic 
styling, featuring very narrow, 
slanting pillars with a greatly 
expanded glass area for unob- 
structed vision. It too combines 
beauty of design with increased 
vision for greater diving safety. 

This year it is being introduced 
by Chevrolet as the Nomad and 
by Pontiac as the Safari. 

In our 1955 Motorama you will 
see many new dream cars and 
other advanced features on exhi- 
bition. We anticipate that the 
ideas and concepts will be of sub- 
stantial benefit to our stylists and 
engineers in planning the produc- 
tion models of future years. 

Now for a summary of business 
outlook for 1955 as I see it. 

It is my belief that this year 
our national economy will reach 
a new peak. 


I foresee a gross national prod- 
uct in the area of $370 billion. 
That would be an increase of 
about 3% over the estimated level 
for the year of 1954, and some- 
what in excess of the record 
reached in 1953. 

Against this encouraging back- 
drop and provided we continue to 
enjoy labor peace, our industry 
should produce and the domestic 
market should absorb approxi- 
mately 6,800,000 passenger cars 
and trucks. Unit production, in- 
cluding Canada and for export to 
other markets, should approxi- 
mate 7,600,000 cars and trucks. 





For General Motors I estimate 
that in 1955 unit sales of pas- 
senger cars will be the highest in 
our history. I estimate that our 
sales in dollars again will ap- 
proximate 10 billion despite the 
fact that our defense deliveries 
will continue to decline and will 
account for less than 10% of our 
total volume. 


A Look Into the Future 


Now for a look to the more 
distant future. Just as our re- 
search laboratories, engineers and 
stylists work years ahead, so we 
make it a practice to appraise and 
anticipate the markets for our 
products in the years ahead. 

Our studies indicate that some- 
time in the early 1960s our coun- 
try should achieve a gross na- 
tional product of $500 billion. 

We find that by 1962 popula- 
tion may total 184 million, almost 
20 million more than _ today. 
Number of households should in- 
crease from 48 to about 54 million, 
creating a tremendous new de- 
mand for homes, motor vehicles 
and other goods and services. 


Assuming maximum utilization 


of the 


country’s economic re- 
sources—in other words, full em- 
ployment — it is estimated that 


disposable personal income might 
well be about 40% higher than 
today. 

Motor vehicle registrations now 
total about $58 million. With dis- 
posable income up 40% we esti- 
mate that by 1962 there may well 
be over .75 million vehicles regis- 
tered, an increase of more than 
30%. 
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General Motors Expansion 
Program 


Last January I announced a 
billion dollar expansion program 
to provide us with facilities to 
keep pace with the growth of the 
market for our products as we 
appraise it. 

You will recall, when I made 
the announcement, Mr. Sloan re- 
marked that, based on his long 
experience, such programs always 
tend to increase and that before 
we got through with ours it prob- 
ably would run to a billion and a 
half dollars. 


Mr. Sloan’s crystal ball was 
good, because that is just what has 
happened. The program has grown 
to one and a half billion dollars. 


Capital expenditures for this 
program in the past year reached 
a total of $750 million. Expendi- 
tures for 1955 under this program 
are estimated at $500 million. The 
remainder will be expended in 
1956. This does not include $200 
million which we have authorized 
for modernization and expansion 
of our facilities in Europe. 

When this program is com- 
pleted, General Motors will have 
expended in the United States and 
Canada alone three and one-half 
billion dollars for capital invest- 
ment since the end of World Waz 
Il. This is in addition to very 
substantial expenditures for spe- 
cial tools during this period. 

General Motors capital expen- 
ditures, of necessity, will continue 
at a substantial rate, both to keep 
our facilities and products modern 
and to assure General Motors ade- 
quate capacity to keep pace with 
our appraisal of the normal 
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Statement, December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Obligations : . ; ; 
Obligations of U. 


S. Government Agencies . . 
ipal Obligations 


Reserve Bank 


unts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 





. $ 5,000,000.00 

10,000,000.00 

‘ : 2,420,000.00 

De : , , 4,843,577.00 


irities Loaned 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$23,815,481.97 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


15 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


.$ 51,873,459.65 
107,558,597.30 
1,766,663.09 
11,949,422.46 
966,427.42 
522,600.00 
418,651.79 
119,915,819.12 
3,500,000.00 
79,652.97 
794,020.60 


$299,345 ,314.40 








$ 22,263,577.00 


266,237,430.56 
6,262,000.00 


9 79,652.97 


4,502,653.87 
$299,345 ,314.40 
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HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


President, Bridgeport Brass Company 
former President, United States Chamber of Commerce 


Che optimism displayed everywhere points to a better 
year in 1955 over 1954—but perhaps not as good as 1953. 
[t is quite evident that the year ahead will see stronger 

mopetition in all industry with some having more favor- 
able opportunities than others. One 
of the major elements is a continuous 
demand for private and public hous- 
ing carrying into 1955 at a peak rate. 
The auto industry is concentrating 
on new models and completely new 
lines to attract new customers by 
satisfying individual tastes. This in- 
dicates that the automobile industry 
is aware of the tact that we are re- 
turning to vigorous competition. 

The electrical appliance industry 
has barely scratched the surface in 
the fields of home air conditioning 
and color television. 

The consolidation of smaller units of 
industry into a formation of stronger 
groups is a further sign that many 
companies are building for greater strength and effi- 

ency to meet vigorous competition all along the line. 

As for the metal industry of which steel is the leader, 


H. W. Steinkraus 


combination of inventory liquidations, severe cuts in 
fense expenditures and a general reduction in business 

so-called consumer durables were experienced 
part of 1954. 


le early Indications for 1955 are 


\| of these setbacks are being replaced by increased 


demands. 
The 


y WwW 


rapidly growing aluminum industry is finding 


uses in many directions. 
The which 
hacks in 1954 through sharp curtailment in government 


copper and brass industry suffered set- 


fense expenditures and customers’ inventory liquida- 
ton, has experiencing a mildly upward curve of 


iles during recent months which has indications of car- 


cvin 


been 


g into the new year with continuing improvements. 

Our co: 1955 with a major 
ycograms well started which should have important in- 
1955 The new tube mill at Bridge- 
port, the huge aluminum operation less than a year old 
in Adria, Michigan, and the recently 
Pridgeport Copperware 


pany enters number of 


fiuence on results. 


launched line of 
all have potential possibilities 
increased sales and profits in 1955. Other improve- 
ments in facilities were installed in 1954. 

We believe good business will 
exist in 1955 and what we make of it will deepnd upon 
the degree of careful planning, hard selling and efficient 
ycoduction which we apply. 


JOHN STEVENS, Jr. 


President & General Manager, Marathon Corporation 


for 


the atmosphere fo: 


Barring a major upset in the national economy, I be- 
Jieve we can anticipate a steady in- 
erease in sales volume and “net 
earnings during the next few years. 
Mavorable results attained in 1954 
were achieved principally because 
we were able to follow the pattern 
of planned progress instituted in 
4953 and prior years. For this reason, 
we approach the new business year 
with confidence that sales and earn- 
ings in 1955 will exceed those of 
1954. 

Inasmuch as so much of our prod- 
uct is tied to the food industry a 
recession might not have as. direct 
an impact on our buisiness as might 
be the case in some less essential 
tines. One of the last things a person 
does is to stop eating. 


D. T. STAPLES 
President, Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. is about to embark on 
the heaviest capital expenditure program in the com- 
pany’s history. It is designed to increase our oil and 
Bas reserves, to expand our refiner- 
ies and to improve our nationwide 
marketing position. 

The $127 million which the com- 
pany has budgeted for these purposes 
in 1955 will come principally from 
reserves and plowed-back earnings. 
We expect earnings in 1955 to be 
comparable with or somewhat higher 
than those of 1954. 

Stockholders requiring cash divi- 
dends were recently given an oppor- 
tunity to exchange their common 
stock for $1.20 cumulative preferred 
stock. Nearly 20% of the common 
shares were exchanged. The rest 
were held in the expectation—which 
we share—that the company’s earn- 
will increase substantially in the 


John P. Stevens, Jr. 


David T. Staples 


ings and 
future. 


values 
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GLENN W. THOMPSON 


President and Chairman of the Board, 
Arvin Industries, Inc. 

The home and the automobile continue to be among 
the chief interests of the American family, As a result, 
1955 volume and earnings will be higher than in 1954 in 
the four industries of which Arvin Jndustries, Inc. is a 
part. This prediction is based on pro- 
jections just completed by executives 
of our company covering the auto- 
motive parts and equipment, radio 
and television, metal furniture and 
electric housewares fields. 

It is all but axiomatic that when 
the automobile industry is enjoying 
good business the nation as a whole, 
likewise, enjoys good business. And, 
all signs point to an excellent year 
for motor car manufacturers. The 
1955 models, most of them of com- 
pletely new design, are proving ex- 
traordinarily popular with the pub- 
lic. Indications now are that the 
strong buying trends which already 
have developed wili continue through much of the year. 
Many plants in the automotive parts industry, including 
our Own, presently are operating at or near capacity, 
extended work days and work weeks and extra shifts 
being necessary to meet customers’ requirements. As a 
result, the industry as a whole should show substantial 
gains over 1954—a year in which some motor car manu- 
facturers experienced decided sales slumps. 

The nation’s population growth, the increased rate at 
which family units are being formed and the encourag- 
ing forecasts for residential construction this year should 
affect favorably the sale of many articles now regarded 
as all but essential in the American home. Included in 
this list are radio and television sets, metal furniture 
for indoor and outdoor use and electric housewares. De- 
mand for these products was strong during the last half 
of 1954, enabling some firms to set new sales and earn- 
ings records. Continuation of this demand, coupled with 
the introduction of new products and the improvement 
of others, is expected to be reflected in favorable results 
for these industries in 1955. In addition, a negative fac- 
tor, fear of unemployment, which caused many families 
to postpone purchases last year, is almost certain to be 
absent this year. 

A definite trend towards two television receivers in 
the home appears to be developing. The fact that manu- 
facturers in 1954 were able to reduce prices substan- 
tially om monochrome sets is responsible, at least in 
part, for this trend. This, in turn, suggests the unusual 
effort manufacturers will make to bring the prices on 
color TV receivers within the reach of the average 
American family. Despite contrary predictions of a few 
years ago, a strong demand continues for popular-priced, 
table model radio sets. Obviously, this condition not 
only creates added manufacturing and sales economies 
but it also contributes to the profits of an electronics 
division. 

Developments which can be expected in 1955 in the 
four industries with which Arvin is associated: Greater 
reliance on market research and analysis; removal of 
additional monotony from jobs through the introduction 
of improved machinery in plants and oifices; an im- 
creased emphasis on cost reduction and, therefore, greater 
earnings; continued stress on maintenance of high qual- 
ity; new merchandising techniques; introduction of new 
products; greater attention on the part of top manage- 
ment to long-term planning and, most importantly, a 
renewed interest, sincerely attempted, in relations with 
employees, stockholders, customers, suppliers and the 
communities in which the manufacturer operates. 


RAYMOND H. TROTT 


President, Rhede Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, R. L. 


As the year 1955 opens, a wave of confidence and 
optimism, the like of which has not been experienced 
for 25 years, is sweeping the country. A year ago the 
prevailing spirit was one of pessimism. In the light of 
the developments of the ensuing 
12 months that pessimism was not 
justified. I wonder if a year from 
now we will not look back and 
find that the rampant optimism of 
the present was also not warranted. 
Nineteen fifty-four turned out to 
be a pretty good year. The decline 
in industrial production, which was 
the outstanding feature of the eco- 
nomic scene a year ago, ended by 
March, and thereafter the feature 
of the whole economy was stability. 
Near the end of the year, industrial 
production, under the stimulus of 
the introduction of new model au- 
tomobiles, turned up sharply. The 
major question today is whether 
that recovery will continue at an undiminished pace 
for many more months or whether as in 1953 it will 
stop by the end of the first quarter or thereabouts. 
My crystal ball does not give me the answer but I 
would like to make some general observations. 

We are operating to a considerable extent in a man- 
aged economy. The Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
in their monetary and fiscal policies exert a power- 
ful influence on business activity. By making a quick 
transition from tight to easy money the Federal Re- 
serve certainly tempered the severity of the decline in 


Glenn W. Thompson 


Raymond H. Trott 


industrial production in 1954. Many would credit it 
with stopping the decline. This has led to the belief 
that the business cycle can be brought under control, 
that depressions are a thing of the past, and this is 
one of the bases for the present wave of confidence. 
However, Federal Reserve authorities have made it 
crystal clear that they beileve the best way to prevent 
a depression is to prevent the boom which always pre- 
cedes a depression and this is exactly what they did 
in 1952 and 1953. 

This brings us up to the present. There are some 
indications that a boom psychology is again develop- 
ing. The stock market is engaged in an almost un- 
precedented advance, with, one might say, almost no 
visible means of support. Residential building, stimu- 
lated by the 100%, 30-year mortgages permitted under 
the new housing act, is setting a pace that seems too 
fast to last. Treasury Secretary Humphrey recently 
said inflation is still a threat and President Eisenhower, 
in his State of the Union message seemed to imply 
that the Administration would not permit business re- 
covery to reach an inflationary stage. Accordingly, if 
past actions are any criterion, it would be reasonable 
to expect the Federal Reserve Board to take steps to 
curb the current expansion in Order to prevent it de- 
veloping into a boom, which would bring the inevitable 
bust. In fact, its recent increase in stock margin re- 
quirements from 50% to 60% is the logical first step 
in such a program. Precedent suggests that if the stock 
market doesn’t calm down, margins will be raised to 
75% and perhaps even to 100% (as they were in 
1945-46). Furthermore, if industrial production, already 
at an historically high level, continues for long to ad- 
vance at the pace indicated in November and December, 
a tightening of the whole interest rate structure might 
be made. And so I have perhaps a little less enthusi- 
asm over the prospects for the coming year than the 
general temper of the times seems to call for because 
I feel that for the long run benefit of all concerned 
another year of stability would be better than a boom. 


J. C. L. TRIPP 
President, Tripp & Co., Inc., New York City 


Toll road financing and construction in 1954 broke all 
previous records. 

More than $1 billion in toll road revenue bonds were 
marketed to finance the following projects: the New 
York State Thruway (two offerings, 
$350,000,000); the Massachusetts 
Turnpike ($239,000,000): the Penns- 
Sylvania Turnpike ($233,000,000): 
the Kansas Turpike ($160,000,000): 
the New Jersey Turnpike (two of- 
ferings, $102,300,000): the Green- 
wich-Killingly Expressway — Con- 
necticut ($100,000,000): the North- 
east Turnpike—Oklahnoma, $68,000,- 
000); the Jones Beach State Parkway 
($40,000,000); the Kentucky Turn- 
pike ($38,500,000); the West Virginia 
Turnpike ($37,000,000), and the Gar- 
den State Parkway ($20,000,000). 

Mileage of toll roads in operation 
nearly doubled during 1954. In Jan- 
uary there were approximately 720 
miles of operating toll roads in the United States. By 
the end of the year, over 600 more miles of these new 
super highways had been opened to the motoring public 
—including the New Yerk State Thruway, the Garden 
State Parkway and the West Virginia Turnpike. Now, 
at the start of 1955, there are approximately 1,400 miles 
of toll roads helping to ease the nation’s complex traffic 
problem and another 1,400 miles under construction or 
financed. 

Enabling legislation has been adopted in the various 
States authorizing the construction of an additional 
4,000 miles of toll roads and some of these wiil come 
up for financing this year. Already plans have been 
announced for the proposed sale of well over $1 billion 
in turnpike revenue bonds in 1955—although no offering 
dates have been set. 

Some announced projects are: three toll roads in 
Illinois at an aggregate cost of about $390,000,000; two 
toll roads in Virginia costing approximately $157,000,- 
000; a $58,500,000 Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike in Texas; 
a Southeast Florida Turnpike costing $74,000,000, and a 
Carolina-Virginia Coastal Turnpike costing $3,500,000. 
An additional $100,000,000 bond issue for the Greenwich- 
Killingly Expressway in Connecticut has also been ten- 
tatively scheduled. It is not expected, incidentally, that 
litigations pertaining to some of these projects will de- 
lay the marketing of the bonds more than a few months. 
A Michigan toll road from near Saginaw to near Detroit 
costing $185,000,000 will probably also be financed this 
year, and Ohio is still contemplating the construction of 
a $525,000,000 toll road running diagonally across the 
State from near Cleveland to Cincinnati. Oklahoma, too, 
has not abandoned hope of financing two additional toll 
roads costing $146,000,000. The New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority plans a $26,000,000 bond issue in the spring 
and the New York State Thruway Authority plans to 
market $250,000,000 of bonds in the fall. 

And this still is not the whole story. Another 5,300 
miles of toll roads have been proposed but are not yet 
authorized by law. Bills and enabling acts to authorize 
the construction of these additional roads are expected 
to be introduced in many State Legislatures t.is year. 
Some will certainly be enacted. 

In Florida, for example, a change in the existing law 
will be proposed to authorize a toll road running the 
entire length of the State. In Indiana, specific authoriza- 
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Facing the Futare With Confidence 


growth of the market for the Cor- 
poration’s products. 

By so doing we are making an 
important contribution to security 
and opportunity for thousands of 
men and women. Just aS an ex- 
ample of how job opportunities in 
General Motors have grown, here 
is what has happened since 1940 
-——the last prewar year and a year 
of good business for us. In 1940, 
we had 233 thousand employees 
on our payrolls in the United 
States and Canada. As of teday 
our employment totals 520 thou- 
sand, an increase of 287 thousand 
good jobs in only 15 years. World- 
wide General Motors employment 
now stands at 600 thousand. 

The addition of 287 thousand 
men and women to our General 
Motors payrolls in the United 
States and Canada in only 15 
years proves that technological 
improvements do not wipe out 
jobs. The impact is exactly the 
opposite. Technological improve- 
ments create jobs. The whole 
economy benefits. 

Some people are now referring 
to technological improvement as 
“automation.” Do not be confused 
by this new word. It is just an- 
other term for a process that has 
been largely responsible for the 
rising standard of living to which 
the automobile industry and mass 
production have contributed so 
much. 

The willingness of the auto- 
mobile industry to undertake 
large capital investments for new 
and improved facilities—as well 
as for new and improved products 
—has brought the industry, over 
the span of a single lifetime, to its 
present stature. The industry has 
become the greatest single cen- 
tributor to the strength of the na- 
tional economy. It has given our 
people an individualized means of 
transportation enjoyed by no 
other people on earth. 

Such progress must and will 
continue to insure the creation of 
still more and better job oppor- 
tunities. Only by such progress 
can the automobile industry con- 
tinue to make its maximum con- 
tribution to the expansion of the 
national economy. 

We in General Motors will con- 
tinue to make our maximum econ- 
tribution. 


I am sure others are determined 
to do likewise. 


The Eisenhower Highway 
Program 

It is most heartening, too, that 
President Eisenhower has been 
quick to recognize the role our 
highways must play in the con- 
tinuing expansion of the national 
economy. In my opinion, nothing 
is more vitally needed in this 
country to open up new frontiers 
for business than the  construc- 
tion of new highways and the 
modernization of our present in- 
adequate and obsolete highways. 

It costs our country several 
billion dollars each year to oper- 
ate under existing antiquated road 
conditions. We still are trying to 
move 1955 traffic of 58 million 
vehicles over highways designed 
for half that number. What will 
happen when our vehicle popula- 
tion rises to the 75 million esti- 
mated for 1962? 

Fortunately, the President has 
taken the lead in proposing a 10- 
vear program which contemplates 
doubling Federal, state and local 
expenditures to provide a modern 
and efficient network of high- 
ways. In order to accomplish this, 
outlays over the 10-year period 
must reach an estimated $100 
billion. 

When completed, this far- 
sighted program will represent a 
capital investment in facilities 
just as necessary and desirable as 
are the capital investments made 
by industry. It will increase the 
procuctivity of our highways just 
as improved plants and equipment 
increase the productivity of in- 
dustry. 

Modern and efficient highways 
will strengthen our military and 
civil defense. They will make it 
possible for the vehicles needed 
for our growing country to render 
the full transportation § service 
built into them. In their construc- 
tion and in their use, modern and 
efficient highways will prove a 
tremendous stimulant to the econ- 
omy. They will make a most vital 
contribution to safer driving. 

Nothing ever undertaken in this 
country can match this program 
envisioned by the President and 
his advisors. Its beneficical ef- 
fects will multiply endlessly to 
reach every business and every 


household in the nation. It de- 





EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4% list of customers which Eaton has 
been privileged to serve for more than 40 years includes the 
most respected names in practically every basic industry with 
volume production. To have served them is in itself a testimony to 
the caliber of products which Eaton makes and to this Company’s 
standing as a dependable source of supply. 


Today among the products which Eaton furnishes industry are 
motor truck axles and axle components; automotive heating- 
ventilating systems, automotive air-conditioning units; leaf springs, 
coil springs and spring wire forms; stampings; permanent mold 
gray iron castings; rotor pumps; fastening devices, cold drawn 
steel wire; sodium cooled, poppet and Free valves; tappets, hy- 
draulic valve lifters and valve seat inserts; jet engine parts; Dyna- 
matic drives, brakes and dynamometers, electronic controls. 
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serves vigorous support on the 
part of every citizen. 

Bold planning such as this pro- 
vides the impetus that keeps our 
economy on the march forward 
toward ever new frontiers. 

The old frontiers of geography 
have disappeared, but their place 
has been taken by frontiers in 
science and industry whose hori- 
zons are limitless. 

Never have the opportunities 
for progress been greater than 
they are today. 

Given a world at peace, sound 
national policies and a_ people 
willing to work for the things 
they want, we can look forward 
to an ever more dynamic and 
prospering national economy. That 
is the goal to which we in General 
Motors are dedicated. 
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The Appliance 
Industry in 1955 


for 99 cents to bring people into 
their stores. Here, again, some re- 
tailers merely sold a lot of bags: 
but also, here again, many of the 
retailer salesmen who had tried 
these creative selling techniques 
took time to ask the bag pur- 
chasers what they were going to 
use them for. 

If the lady answered that she 
was going to use it to bring frozen 
food home from the store, the 
salesman was immediately in 
there with a pitch for a larger 
refrigerator or home freezer. If 
she talked about cooking for 
picnics, he had an ideal opportu- 
nity to talk to her about a new 
range. If, in many cases, she was 
going to use it while visiting as a 
reting place for baby’s diapers, he 
had an immediate opportunity to 
find out how she was going to 
launder them once she got home. 
This worked, and, again, thou- 
sands of created sales were pro- 
duced by this type of creative 
selling. 

Let me tell you one final story. 
Recently, at the furniture market, 
I talked to a neighborhood furni- 
ture retailer from the Seuth. For 
the first nine months of this year, 
he and his salesmen waited for 
customers to come in asking for 
appliances. During the last three 
months, he made full and effective 
use of the type of creative selling 
I have been talking about. He 
told me that as a result of this 
creative selling technique he had 
sold more appliances in the last 
three months alone than he had 
in the previous nine months. 

Gentlemen, I don’t know how 
manv of you have reached the 
conclusion that “people” are pros- 
pects for appliances. I don’t know 
how many of you have reached 
the stake of willingness to talk to 
and classify four people in order 
to develop one customer. I know 
those of you who have had the 
successful experiences I] have 
mentioned this morning are set 
#@nd ready to apply this selling 
technique full force in 1955. You 
know it works! You know it pro- 
duces—not only business, but it 
produces good business. Instead 
of wasting hours with a shopper 
looking for the biggest discount, 
you spend less time moving a per- 
son who hasn't “shopped” through 
the stages of interest. desire and 
action to come up with a full-list 
sale. To those of you who are not 
selling in this manner, let me as- 
sure you that the forecasts indi- 
cate the opportunity will be bet- 
ter than one customer out of four 
contacts in 1955. 

It looks like appliance sales in 
1955 could reach 13 or 14,000,000 
units, aud we go into the 
with 45.000.000 wired homes 
means the 
lo fo li 

Many of you have been heard to 
remark that you wish you couid 
©o back to the “good old 
of the 1930's. Let me draw 
this one last comparison. 


year 
This 
ratio is better than one 


days” 
you 


the 


fo! 


In 


six years preceding the war, our 
major electric appliance industry 
averaged 4,000,000 sales a year, 
and the average number of wired 
homes during those years was 24,- 
000,000, or a ratio of one to six. 
You’re going back from this meet- 
ing into your 1955 market waitin 
more than three times as many 
sales opportunities—not counting 
TV—and there are less than twice 
as many retailers as we had in 
these prewar years. 

The market is there — creative 
selling works. If you are not al- 
ready selling in this way, go to it 
for a prosperous and successfvu' 
1955. 


Amer. S. E. 5 & 20 Glub 
Elects New Officers 


Philip H. Diamond, American 
Stock Exchange stock specialist, 
was elected president of the mar- 
ket’s “Five and Twenty” club, at 
the group’s ninth annual meeting, 
dinner and election. Mr. Diamond 
succeeds John S. McDermott. The 
organization, composed of 168 
brokers who have held American 
Stock Exchange memberships for 
twenty-five or more years, com- 
prises 34% of the market’s 499 
regular members. 

Also elected were Rulley 
Koerner, Vice-President; Harold 
Brown, Treasurer and Jack Fein- 
stein, Secretary. Leonard C. 
Greene was appointed chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 
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Lerner Markels Siock .. 
Offered at $6 a Share 


A new issue of 50,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $))} 
of Lerner Markets, Inc. (a Penn- 
sylvania corporation) was offered 
by Philadelphia Securities Co., 
members Philadelphia-Baltimore 
Stock Exchange on Jan. 13 at $6 
per share. 

The net proceeds from this fi- 
nancing will be added to working 
capital and provide for expansion 
and acquisition of additional mar- 
kets. Tentative plans call for five 
additional retail units to he 
added during 1955. 

Lerner Markets, Inc. presently 
operates three food markets ia 
suburban Philadelphia—in Ply- 
mouth Valley, Hatboro and La 
fayette Hills. The company’s pol-- 
icy involves the planning and 
laying out of medium sized food 
markets, considerably larger than 
the average neighborhood grocery 
store, yet somewhat smaller thin 
the giant supermarkets. 


With Investors Planning 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Richard F. 
Alence, Donald G. Hunter, Theo- 
dore H. Newcomb, Jr., Benjamir , 
Willens, Ronald H. Winde, Jr., anéx 
Norman F. Woodruff have joined 
the staff of Investors Planning 
Corporation of New England Inx., 
68 Devonshire Street. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1954 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


U.S. Government Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Leans and Discounts . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Credit and Acceptances 


Other Assets 





LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Unearned Discount 


Liability for Letters of Credit 





and Acceptances 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 


Income Debentures 


teserves 
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Trust Company of New York 
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Industrial Bank 
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226,673.41 
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138,453.80 
$78,984,062.27 
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Food Mart Common 
Stock at $10.50 a Sh. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. and 
associates yesterday (Jan. 19) of- 
fered 180,000 shares of Food Mart, 
Inc., common stock (par value $2) 
at $10.50 a share. Of the total, 
50.000 shares are being sold by 
the company and the remaining 
130,000 shares for the account of 
controlling stockholders who will 
retain holdings of 100,000 shares, 
or about 36% of the 280,000 












shares to be outstanding upon 
completion of the sale. 

Net proceeds to the company 
from the sale of its 50,000 shares 
will be used with other funds to 
redeem all of the $400,000 prin- 
cipal amount of subordinated in- 
come debentures now outstand- 
ing and to purchase the capital 
stock of Del Norte Frozen Foods, 
Inc. 

Food Mart, Inc., operates a 
chain of 20 retail food and gro- 
cery stores in western Texas and 
southern New Mexico, of which 
twelve are in El Paso and the 
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remainder within 220 miles of El 
Paso. All of the stores have gro- 
cery, produce, meat and non-foed 
departments and, except for the 
meat departments in five small 
stores, are self service operations. 
Sales are made on a cash and 
carry basis. 

dn the four year period cover- 
ing the fiscal years 1951-1954, net 
sales increased from $9,476,025 to 
$15,683,866. For the six months 
ended Sept. 25, 1954 sales were 
$8,228,028 and net income $153,- 
694. 








Precise hands, sensitive hands, practical hands, 


capable hands — the spirit of Raytheon is expressed in the 
cooperation of skillful hands. 


In research, production, accounting, supervision, management 
and sales, willing hands have worked to make Raytheon the largest 
electronics company in Massachusetts — a leader in the nation. 


For the more than 18,000 men and women who see their handiwork 
supplying consumer, industry and government with new 

and finer electronic products there is a deep sense of pride 

in the increasing utility and consistent growth 


of the whole Raytheon organization. 


Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—aAnalysis—J. R. Williston 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company—Analysis—W. E. Hutton & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5,.N. Y. 


General Electric—Analysis—Cohu & Co:, 1 Wall Street, New 


York 5, N. Y. 


General Gas Corp.— Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Indiana Gas & Water Company—Annual report—Indiana Gas 
& Water Company, 1630 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 2, 


Ind. 


Lerner Markets, Ine.—Circular—Philadelphia Securities Com- 
pany, 1526 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.—Analysis—Reynolds & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. — Review 





Sutro Bros. & Co., 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Mitsubishi 


Chemical Industry — Data 


in current issue of 


“Weekly Stock Bulletin” — Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 4, 
1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


National Uranium—Data—Teden & Company, Inc., 149 Broad- 


way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Opelika Manufacturing Corp.—Memorandum—Glore, Forgan & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III. . 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company—Analysis in current 


issue of “Gleanings’—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 


Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue is a list 
of 40 selected companies which ‘should earn more in 1955. 
In the current issue of “Market Pointers” are selected lists 
of stocks and industries Which appear to have interesting 


potentialities. 


Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority Electric Revenue Bonds 
—Descriptive circular—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 


York 6, N. Y. 


River Brand Rice Mills—Memorandum—Rauscher, Pierce & 


Co., Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 


Also avail- 


able is a memorandum on Seuthwestern Electric Service Co. 
Seatrain Lines, Inc.—Report—J. W. Gould & Co., 120 Broad- 


way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Silex Corporation—Bulletin—W. Keyser Manly, 11 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Southern Nevada Power Co.—Analysis-—William R. Staats & 


Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
Steel Products Engineering Company 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Analysis—Singer, Bean 


& Mackie, -Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sun Ray Oil Corp. 


Memorandum 


-Eastman, Dillon & Co., 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Union Chemical & Material Corp. — Memorandum — Hirsch & 
Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
United Merchants & Manufacturers—Analysis—Laird, Bissell & 


Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 


U. S. 


Fiberglass Industrial Plasties, Inc. 


N. Y. 


Report—General In- 


vesting Corp., 80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


‘Consolidated Diesel 
Electric Stk. Offered 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. yes- 
terday (Jan. 19) offered 350,000 
shares of Consolidated Diesel 
Electric Corp. common stock at a 
price of $4 per share. 

The shares being offered are al- 
ready outstanding and are being 
sold on behalf of certain selling 
stockholders. No part of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of stock will 
accrue to the company. 

Consolidated Diese] Electric 
Corp., with its principal plant and 
office in Stamford, Conn., designs, 
engineers and produces special- 
ized lines of aircraft servicing and 
testing equipment and electrical 
generating equipment. It also 
produces, on a small scale, a line 
of farm implements which it mar- 
kets through Mount Vernon Im- 
plement Co., Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 

For the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1954, the company and its 
subsidiary had consolidated net 
sales of $11,573,008. and consoli- 
dated net profit of ‘$393,629, equal 
to 34 cents per common share. 
For the three months ended Oct. 
81, 1954, the initial quarter of the 
current fiscal year, consolidated 
ee sales amounted to $3.627,343 

nd net profit of $156,045 was 
equal to 14.cents per common 
share. 

Outstanding capitalization of 
he company consists of 1,500,000 
Shares of common stock: $650.000 

f loan agreement notes, and $35,- 
64 of subordinated notes. 


National Gily Bank 
Syndicate Awarded 
New York City Bonds 


The National City Bank of New 
York heads a svndicate that was 
the wirner on Jan. 19 of an issue 
of $65.200,000 City of New York 
212% various purpose bonds, due 
Jen. 15, 1956 to 1980, irclusive. 
The group bid 100.6356. for a net 
interest cost of 2.4169%. 

The bonds are being reoffered 
at prices scaled to yield from 1% 
to 280%, according to maturity. 

Other members of the offering 
group incluce: First National 
Bank cf New York; Bankers Trust 
Company: Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York: Smith. Barney 
& Co.: The First Boston Corpora- 
tion: Harriman Ripley & Co. In- 
corporated: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: The First National Bank of 
Chicago: C. J. Devine & Co.: Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler: Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

Continental 


I'linois National 


Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cavco: Fidder, Peabotv & Co. 
Phelps, Fenn & Co.: White. Weld 
& Co Eastman, Dillo & Co.: 
First National Bonk of Portland, 
Ore.: Lacenburg, Thalma & Co.: 
Mercantile Trust Company, St 
Louis: Shields & Compa Stone 
& Webster Securities Corporation: 
Ira Hauvt & Co.: Kean, Taylor & 
Co.; W. H. Morton & Co., Incor- 
porated; B. J. Van Ingen & Co., 


Inc. 
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tion for the construction of a North-South toll road will 
be sought. A proposal for an integrated. toll highway 
net work from Chicago to Miami will also receive strong 
impetus this spring. A meeting of officials from the 
eigit States concerned will be held in Evansville, In- 
diana in February. Following this conference, it is ex- 
pected that efforts will be made by these States for any 
necessary authorization of their part of tue proposed 
project. 

There are several general factors which also indicate 
a record year lies ahead in the toll road field. 

One of the most obvious of these is the continuing and 
rapid growth of motor vehicle registrations and travel. 
The desperate need for toil roads grows rather than 
diminishes with each succeeding year. 

There are other less apparent trends which make toll 
road construction attractive at this time. One is the 
marked reduction in highway construction costs—as 
graphically illustrated in recent contract lettings by the 
Massachusetts Turnpike Authority. For one stretch of 
this highway, the construction bid price was 22% lower 
than the engineers’ estimated cost. This is a straw in the 
wind which will not be lost to turnpike p.anners. 

Another factor to stimulate toll road building is the 
markedly successful operation of existing toli road facili- 
ties. The New Jersey Turnpike, for example, carried a 
traific load in 1954 which engineers had preaicted would 
not be reached until 1981 and most other establised 
toll road projects are also enjoying traffic and revenues 
at a level above engineers’ esti.:nates. 

A final fact which points to increased toll road fi- 
nancing and construction in the near future is the indi- 
cation that credit will be granted to the States for any 
toli- road construction costs which they have incurred 
when and if President Eisenhower's $101 billion highway 
construction program is ivp emented. This would mean, 
in effect, that toll road States would have to put up 
less State-raised matching money for their share of 
Federal funds than States which have not built toll 
roads. If such a provision is actually included in the 
President's program, it should act as a potent factor to 
encourage States to carry out toll road financings before 
the Federal highway construction program is put into 
effect. 

Exactly what this $101 billion program will mean to 
future toll road construction is anybody’s guess at this 
time but the question is certainly receiving careful 
consideration by all groups interested in the nation’s 
highway problem. On Jan. 13 and 1+, for example, the 
National Highway Conference sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States discussed ti.is and 
other facets of an integrated hig. way program. It seems 
probable that many other discussions and conferences 
of this sort will be held and it may be some time, there- 
fore, before the program is actuaily formalized and the 
necessary legislation enacted. 

One thing is certain, however. The remarkable success 
of toll roads financed by private capital through tie is- 
suance of public revenue bonds has caught the 
tion of State and municipal officials. 
ord-breaking expansion of toll 1954 


excellent outlook for 1955 is proving to the 


imagina- 
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and the 


Federal, 
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nation as a 


The Real Issue 


“In a world of wars, crimes, famines, 
jections 
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whole that the military and economic need for better 
highways in this country is being met head-on by this 
efiective form of highway financing. 


WALTER J. TUOHY 


President, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
The railroad industry is on the way up. That is the 
optimistic note as seen at the close of °54. 
The box score of past performance not always records 
the complete story. If it did, little comfort could be 
taken from the railroad industry’s 
modest earnings of 3% during the 
nation’s second-best business year. 
But never was a team so geared 
together and equipped to go after 
its proper place in the transporta- 
tion league. Old methods will be 
discarded and new ideas enforced. 
The out-moded rules of the game, 
recognized to be archaic by legis- 
lators, the public, and even the 
President himself, are bound to be 
modernized. Yes, there is a new 
look in the league and the year 
55 will mark the crossroads of rails’ 
recovery. 
Investors must recognize the 
Walter J. Tuohy promising outlook, for the rails’ 
stock averages are higher than they have been since 
1930. Railroad managements must be confident, because 
disbursements to shareholders in 1954 will be $400 mil- 
lion, 5% more than 1953, although net income -for the 
year is stbstantially down. 
Diversification Pays Off 
Chesapeake and Ohio earnings will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $40 million in 1954, $5 a share, a decrease 
of $8 million from last year’s $6.04 a share. In the face 
ef generat conditions along the railroad and a coal pro- 
duction lowest since 1938, the showing was fairly good. 
A lesson learned by C&O in 1954 was that traffic 
diversification, the building up of merchandise traffic, 
pays off. 
When coal traffic was off for most of the year, mer- 
chandise traffic held up earnings. 
When coal traffic went up also, 
last three months, net earnings increased significantly 
to 50-cent-a-share months. 
Merchandise revenues in 1954 were greater than those 
from coal—the first time in C&O history. 


Teamwork Outstanding 


C&O employee teamwork was outstanding. Over 
2,500 C&Oers, who bought common stock through pay- 
roll deductions, took an ownership interest in their 
coimpany’s operations. Streamlined yard and shop work, 
planned and executed by C&O’s own emplryees, and 
Better Service Conferences organized by the employees 
for the purpose of keeping tabs on quality of the rail- 
road’s service, are proof of the employees’ interest in 
their property. 

In 1954, C&O became the first nation’s 
adopt what is popularly called an “electronic 
direct application to administrative 
contracting for use of a Univac, 
lion-dollar electronic, large-scale 


particularly in the 


carriers to 
brain” for 
procedures. The 
Remington-Rand’s mil- 
digital computer, may 


and sub- 
of people to unprincipled dictatorships, 


temporary periods of business slump are not the 
worst peril to which men are exposed. A tempo- 
rary period of slump gives a businessman reason 
to consider what is wrong with his price, product, 


and manufacturing process; 


it gives the employee 


laid off an opportunity to reconsider his place and 


type of occupation, 


people collectively want most to have. 


accommodating the shift of 
manpower and machinery toward products that 


There can 


be little progress in an economy where employers 

and employees lack the will and necessity to accom- 

modate themselves to what the consumer wants. 
“The issue is not whether we can have economic 


progress. 


The issue is whether, by the means we 


At the close of 1953, 
Company was serving 126,600 natural gas and 
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weil prove to be the start of a revolution in railroad 
paperwork procedures. 

An improvement in both coal and merchandise traffic 
on C&O can be anticipated from the general economic 
betterment now in evidence and which is expected t 
continue into 1955. It should stimulate coal consump 
tion, particularly in the steel and electric power indus- 
tries, and, at the same time, increase merchandise move- 
ment. 


Increased Coal Output Seen 


The bottom has been reached in coal’s decline. Pro- 
duction in 1955 is expected to climb to 425 millio: 
tons from 385 million tons in 1954. Overseas exports o 
coal in 1954 were approximately 14 million tons, abou 
— as in 1953, and are expected to be higher in 
955. 

With a $460 million postwar improvement progran 
behind it and with an organization of employees aler 
to better ways of performing their jobs, the year ahead 
can be another year of improvement for the C&O. 

Remember the writer’s reference to a man and his 
opportunities: 


“To each is given a kit of tools, 
A shapeless mass and a book of rules, 
And each must make, ere his time has flown, 
A stumbling block, or a stepping stone.” 
The railroad’s antiquated book of rules has built up 


nothing but stumbling blocks. Tomorrow's changes will 
be the stepping stone.” 


G. W. VAN DERZEE 
President, Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


Like many other investor-owned electric utility com- 
panies throughout-America, Wisconsin Electric Power 


Co. demonstrates its faith in the future by the continua- 
tion of a long-range program to improve and augment 
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generating, transmission and distri-. 
bution facilities. 

An important increase in the amount 
of electric power available for use 
by the farms, homes, stores, business 
; _. institutions and industries of our op- 
bi Bh erating area was made in 1954 when 
ie es the second 120,000 kilowatt gener- 
ating unit at our new Oak Creek 
power plant was placed in service on 
Nov. 1. Construction of a third 120,- 
000 kilowatt unit at Oak Creek is 
well under way and scheduled for 
completion some time during the 
winter months of 1955-56. 

The rapid growth of the Oak Creek 
plant is typical of the pace at which 
a modern electric utility plant must 
be expanded to keep ahead of the continually mounting 
demands for more and more electric service. Since a 
plant like this should be planned at least three or four 
years ahead of its scheduled completion date, manage- 
ment and planning engineers must look right past trends 
of the immediate present. They must make not only 
long range plans for additional generating facilities but 
also for improvements in the vast network of trans- 


by 


Gould W. Van Derzee 
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Look into the economic vigor of Indiana and 
you'll find Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc. sup- 
plying a stout, dependable part of the muscle. 
We’re proud of that punch . 
a great many Indiana people—more every day 
—are happy with it, too. 

Here are the facts: 


. . and obviously 


® Operating revenues have increased 186% 
since the company was founded in July, 
1945. 

® Gas customers have increased 53%. 

®@ Water customers have increased 16%. 


Indiana Gas & Water 


choose to meet maladjustments that arise, we pro- water customers in 66 cities and towns in 


mote or hinder the adjustments of the productive Indiana. 


and distributive of the 


people, and foster or destroy the balancing of com- 


Proud? You bet we are. So proud, we'll happily 
send a copy of our annual report upon request. 


“Us Better. AS) 


INDIANA GAS 


mechanism to the wants 
petitive forces that can give a soundly expanding 
economy, based on a reliable currency and a sus- 
tained flow of new savings for investment.’’—The 
National City Bank ef New York. 

Yes! 


realized this fact! 


Such is the real issue. If only 


more of us 


& WATER COMPANY, 
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mission and distribution lines which carry electricity to 
consumers. 

An idea of the complexity and importance of their 
task may be found in considering the fact that, 25 years 
ago. the average amount of electricity used by residential 
customers was little more than 500 kilowatt hours—less 
than one-fifth the amount used today. In 1954, residen- 
tial Electric Power System used 
an average of approximately 2,922 kilowatt hours 


customers of Wisconsin 
per 
customer 

During the past 25 years, the growth in popularity of 
electrical appliances has been tremendous. For example, 
in 1929 there were approximately 1,850,000 refrigerators 
3y 1954 


In the same period, the number of electric 


in American homes. 
39.507 006. 
washing machines and vacuum cleaners quadrupled. In 
the past decade. a host of 
wide including 
bedcoverings, broilers, 


the figure had jumped to 


new appliances have found 


popularity, television, steam irons, 


eleciric dishwashers and garbage 
disposers, clothes dryers, freezers, and room air condi- 
tioners. 

Similar rates of increase are to be found in industry 
and heat have 
to out-produce the and on the farm, 
where electrical appliances have brought all of the com- 
forts of city life to the farm homes and where electricity 
makes it possible for the farmer to use some of the pro- 
duction-line techniques of industry to 
easier and more profitable. 

Although the management of an electric utility has no 
sure-fire crystal ball, it is important to the economic 
progress of the area served and to the interests of many 
stockholders, that they continue to solve the difficult 
problems of determining the rate of increased use with 
presently known electrical appliances and equipment— 
as well as to predict what new and unknown services 
will require electricity tomorrow. 

We believe in the future of the electrical industry and 
have based our long-range expansion program on the 
preinise that new opportunitics will continue to present 
the:mselves for those who are ready to take 
of them, 


where electric motors electric helped 


America world 


make farming 


advantage 


B. S. VANSTONE 
President, The Bank of Tcronto, Canada 

Cunada’s economy is largely affected by the sale 
abrvad of natural and partially processed products and 
the degree of our prosperity depends on our success in 
this field. ahead in 1955 the 
afitect such sales seem more propi- 
tious than at this time a year ago 
The demand for ferest products ts 
somewhat better, base metal demand 
i prices have moderately im 
proved, poor harvests of 1954 in Eu- 
rove and other areas is finding re- 
flection in increased marketing of 
grains of which we still have ge 
ous supplies, much cf it in 
ducers’ hands, and with the c 
menacement of production of iron ove 
from Northern Quebec and Labrador 
ami the aluminum from Kitimat, 
suostantial new income should at 
(‘i ¢ 

in the 
would 
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field, while the: 
some prospective 


Byron 5S. Vanstone 


seem to be 


decrease in industrial and commercial construction, there 


is little evidence of any falling off in demand for hous- 
ing. and that segment of construction would seem to be 
hesded for another good year 

Manufacturing prospects scem spotty. The outlook for 
the textile and appliance industries is still not too bright 
Neither 


. 


a rend 


is that of the farm machinery industry although 
exports, if well exploited, 
the early 


some 
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may bring some improvement 
year at any the 
related 
it can be said 
to the ultra 


ahead 
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while we may not 
1953, 


unlooked for 


see a conditions of 


the vear should be, barring 
favorable as 1954. Res 
*‘ngth in the Sterling Area and 


upward trend in 


some 
calamity, as urgence ol 


Western 


climate in 


financial 
Europe and 
the United 


should 


the business 
State all of 
‘o ‘fidence to our prospects 

| Editor’s Note: A merger of the Bank of 
the Dominion Eank has already been 
the 


whom are our good customers give 


Toronto and 
approved by share- 


holders of respective institutions 


and 
The amalgamated 
Toronto-Dominion 


now awaits 
Government approval 
the 


excess of S| l 


bank will be 


known as Eank. with assets in 
than 4509 


New York 


billion and I branches 


roughout Canada, also offices in 


and Lon- 


dow, England j 
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ERNEST H. VOLWILER 


President & General Manager, Abbott Laboratories 

Although the drug industry is perhaps less subject to 
the variables affecting business in general, it is never- 
theless definitely affected by economic conditions. The 
expectation that general business will be good in 1955 
is therefore a good omen for the 
pharmaceutical industry also. 

There are reasons to expect the 
dollar demand for drugs to be about 
3% higher than in 1954. With in- 
creased capacity and improved 
manufacturing technics, intense 
competition developed in some lines, 
including antibiotics and the corti- 
sone group. Prices of those drugs 
dropped materially, and the patient 
is receiving more for his health 
dollar than ever before. It is not 
likely that these prices will go much 
lower this year, because of the al- 
ready attained efficiency of their 
manufaeture and the sharply lim- 
ited profit margin. Competition 
from foreign countries has become more of a problem, 
particularly with hormones and vitamins. The drug 
industry is watching with keen interest the develop- 
ment of our tariff policy on drugs, hoping that any 
changes that may be made will be done selectively 
so as to preserve the strength of our national capacity 
for supplying our health needs. 

The physical needs for pharmaceutical production 
have been met quite well, and it is not likely that 
much new construction will be needed in 1955. Inven- 
tories of raw and finished materials appear to be well 
under control. 


Ernest H. Volwiler 


This industry is particularly sensitive to obsolescence 
of its products, because the opportunities are so great 
of improving still further on the already good drugs 
which we have. The growth of this field is therefore 
intimately tied to research, for which the industry is 
currently spending about 5% of its sales dollars. 

The rapid rise of our country’s population, with the 
large increase at both ends of the age scale, will pro- 
vide a larger market for drugs in 1955. The Ameriean 
expects good medical services, including drugs, and he 
will get them in still greater measure this year, 


RAWLEIGH WARNER 
Chairman of the Board, The Pure Oil Company 
Since the early fall of 1953, the great thing done by 
American businessmen was to refuse to panic. They 
stood their ground in the face of the predictions of 
those who heped to reap political dividends by spread- 
ing the contagion of gloom. 
It was an extraordinary 
ment. It was 


achieve- 
manifested best, per- 
haps. by the careful liquidation of 
excessive inventories instead of 
dumping them. 

We should now avoid with equal 
steadiness any crowd opinion of 
perpetual boom. With good founda- 
tions under us, 1955 should be a 
prosperous year. 

A rapidly rising population and 
labor force, tell us there are few 
things more necessary now than to 
permit business to earn and retain 
the funds to be plowed back in the 
tools and facilities that can alone 
make good jobs for the new army 
of job seekers. Consumption of petroleum products is 
4 to 5% 1954. The capital 
funds needed to drill wells, build pipelines and equip 
refireries to 7,000,000 
barrels today and more tomorrow can best come largely 


Rawieigh Warner 
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retained earnings. 


are now consuming about 
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maintenance of a 


8.000 000 
eight 


barrels of 
from 
balance be- 


day. barrel in comes 


abroad. wholesome 
tween is a matter of impor- 
tance, not only to domestic oil companies, but to other 
segments of our economy, including coal. Many be- 
a reduction of foreign crude imports is advisable. 
five of three decisions of the United States Su- 
Court in the Phillips case authorizing Federal 
natural the well-head has 


status of a 


lieve 
The 
preme 
price fixing of gas at 
the quasi-public 

utilit: Because the industry is made up of thousands 
of c 


im- 


posed on our industry 


mpeting companies, and is not a monopoly, we 
consider this decision to be thoroughly bad, both from 
the standpoint of sound economics, as well as from the 
absence of 


We are 
length 


any law warranting it. 

convinced that if the decision stands for any 
of time, the supply of 
markets will be curtailed, and at 
migration of industry from the 
accelerated. 
more than this is involved 


natural 
the 


north 


gas to present 
time the 


the 


same 
and east to 
southwest will be 
But far 
If ‘the palsied hand of bureaucracy,” 
Wi'son’s 


. ! ac 
gas tnere is no 


to use Woodrow 


words, can thus be laid on the production of 


reason why other natural resource 


industries—oil, metals, coal, timber and even farm crops 


—eannot be forced to become public utilities also. 

This would be the longest step ever taken toward a 
Socialistic State in the land where competitive enter- 
prise has built a great nation. 


CHARLES M. WHITE 
President, Republic Steel Corporation 

The steel industry enjoyed one of its better years in 
1954 and now is started toward an even better one 
in 1955. 

By every standard of measurement the year will rank 
as one of the industry’s best. When 
the final tally is in, operations for 
1954 are expected to be about 70% 
of capacity. But this figure does not 
take into account the great reserve 
capacity which the industry built as 
a national defense measure during 
the Korean War years and which 
probably will not be fully utilized 
until our rising population catches 
up with production around the end 
of this decade. 

Measured by actual tonnage out- 
put, a fairer standard, the industry 
in 1954 operated at 104% of the 
1947-49 average. Percentagewise, 
the industry at that time operated 
at 89% of a smaller capacity. 

The picture last year was also clouded by the fact 
that operations swung over a wide range from the mid- 
summer lull to the high production rates of the fourth 
quarter. 

The move last year by steel fabricators to reduce 
inventories did serve a useful purpose. It reduced stocks 
to a more practical level. By using up their own stocks 
as well as what they purchased, fabricators consumed 
more steel than the mills produced. It is unlikely that 
inventories will be reduced further. In 1955 then we 
can expect that steel production and consumption will 
be approximately equal. 

This means that the mills will operate at a somewhat 
higher rate because inventories will be ‘maintained 
rather than cut. The rate of operations would appear to 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of 7 or 8 million 
more tons of ingots than in 1954, 

Construction will be a strong steel consumer in 1955. 
Not only do we expect both residential and commercial 
construction to continue at the high rate of activity of 
previous years, but probably to increase. This increase 
should be substantial enough to counteract any slight 
reduction in industrial construction and steel consump- 
tion for producer or consumer durables which might 
occur. 

We think the year ahead will be a good one for Re- 
public Steel. There is substantial demand for most of 
our products. The oil well drilling program is continu- 
ing ata high rate and is expected to boost demand for 
gas transmission pipe and oil country goods. 

The year will be a particularly interesting one for 
Republic because it will see the first results from the 
investment of more than $100 million Republic has made 
in recent years in new raw material sources. The first 
large quantities of ore will come from Labrador-Quebec. 
The huge beneficiation plant of Reserve Mining Com- 
pany at Silver Bay, Minn., will be completed and pro- 
duction of iron ore pellets from taconite begun. Repub- 
lic has large interests in both projects. The development 
of our recently-acquired rutile deposit in southern Mex- 
icO promises a boost in titanium production 

The financial stability of the company has been greatly 
improved in the past year by the conversion of our 
prior preference stock and nearly $60 million funded 
debt to common stock. 

We begin the year in the best shape financially, in raw 
material reserves, and in the efficiency of our plants, 
that the company has ever enjoyed. The fruits of the 
hard work of recent years are about to pay off to the 
ultimate benefit of Republic stockholders. 
ees and its customers. 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 
business can expect a substantial 
light” from the United States Congress in 1955. 

There will, of course, be political parrying between 
the Democratic majority and the Republican minority in 
the Congress. That may, at times, re- 
sult in some uncertainty for U. S. ; - 
business. 

Nevertheless, both major parties 
are committed to expanding the 
United States economy. Both parties 
understand that the prosperity of 
America will crucially affect eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the 
world. Both parties are headed by 
patriotic men, men of peace, men 
who believe in America 

To be svre, I personally believe 
that if the Republicans were in‘ con- 
trol of the 84th Congress that our 
overall free enterprise system might 
be considerably more encouraged 
than under the Democratic majority. 

Notwithstanding the split between the two 
I feel that the leadership which the 
Eisenhower Administration is giving 
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assure a favorable climate for our economy. A favorable 
climate means expanded productivity, expanded Gross 
National Product, expanded employment, sound labor 
management conditions and equitable tax administra- 
tion. 

On the foreign scene, while there are numerous danger 
spots, notably in Southeast Asia, the outlook is encour- 
aging. In Western Europe, we are arriving at approxi- 
mate equilibrium — unsteady but nevertheless more 
reassuring than before—with the forces of Communism. 
To maintain the East-West equilibrium, U. S. defense 
spending must continue high if we are to deter the 
Soviets from all-eut and/or from local aggression. 
Meanwhile, new political-economic frentier of coopera- 
tion are opening in our own backyard, i. e., in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, thanks to private investment and credit 
through the World Bank and Export Import Bank; 
and we hope soon, thanks to the proposed new Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

Here at home, one of the most important things which 
I think Congress can do is to stimulate United States 
business research, particularly with respect to new in- 
dustries like atomic energy, electronics, ultrasonics, new 


concepts and processes like automation, which hold 
tremendous promise for American growth. 

Right now, Uncle Sam is spending at the rate of $2 
billion a year in research. I think that America—pub- 
licly and privately—could profitably spend still more 
through all types of expert channels for civilian-type 
developments, (let alone for vital military needs in 
such fields as fission, fusion, guided missiles, etc.). 
Great industries like chemicals and petro-chemicals 
have prospered tremendously, thanks in major part to 
research. There is every evidence that if we intensify 
scientific and inventive technology, we could develop 
new types of goods and services in our country, and 
help further raise the standard of living. I believe that 
our tax laws should therefore be reappraised from the 
standpoint of how best to stimulate further research. 
Similarly, our tax laws should be liberalized so as to 
encourage overseas investment—thus serving to help 
relieve the Federal Government particularly in view 
of our unbalanced budget. 

Above all, we must maintain in this country a psy- 
chology of faith. That is true of the Executive Branch 
(where great President fortunately demonstrates 
this sound quality). It should be true in the halls of 
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Congress, in the stock market, and in every avenue 
of American life. 


I am not suggesting a blind faith, wearing. rose-colored 
glasses which blot out danger signals. Rather, I am 
asking for the type of forward looking, realistic opti- 
mism which has made American great. We need faith in 
ourselves, faith in our free enterprise system, faith in 
our leaders, faith in our Allies, and faith in our Creator. 


Unfortunately, there are same people who seem to 
prefer to spread fear and gloom, to reawaken mass un- 
employment and other grim memories of 1929 and the 
early *30s. While none of us should forget the lessons 
of the past, we must not permit the dead past to enslave 
us or to paralyze us and stunt our growth. 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-five will be another boom 
year for America and I believe for the free world. 
There definitely need be no bust and will be no bust, 
provided we exercise common sense, judgment, imagina- 
tion and faith. 


F. K. ZIMMERMAN 


President, Lynch Corporation 
Along with most other manufacturers of capital equip- 
ment, Lynch Corporation goes into 1955 with a backlog 
considerably below that of recent New Years’ Days. The 
situation here at the beginning of the year thus presents 


some different problems, indicates 
necessity for new approaches to 
these problems, but does not imply 
a recession of either volume of busi- 
ness or profits. The 1955 situation 
does imply the necessity for new 
vitality and ingenuity in the depart- 
ments of sales, production, purchas- 
ing, and research of practically every 
capital equipment manufacturing 
concern. 

There is universal acceptance of 
the prediction that while 1954 saw 
increasing competition in the sale of 
consumers goods and consumer dur- 
able items, 1955 is going to be really 
rough. Sales will be made, because 
there are many dollars in savings 
accounts and personal income is at an all-time high. 
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But price will play an increasingly important part as to 
who will do the selling. The next most important factor 
will be novelty—what is new or different or more 
advantageous to the buyer. In helping his customers in 
both price and novelty competition, the capital equip- 
ment manufacturer can carve himself a prosperous 
year in 1955. 

This year the sales department must exhibit its 
imagination. Customer A bought a packaging machine 
in 1948. It’s not worn out; in fact, maybe it was just 
rebuilt. But since 1948 the salesman’s company im- 
proved the machine to save 10% on wrapping materials 
and speeded up the process by 20%. No longer dare 
our salesman pass by customer A with the thought, “He 
has a machine in good working order.” If he wants cus- 
tomer A to continue as a future prospect, he has to get 
in there now and show him the savings that will enable 
him to meet competition profitably. 

Likewise, we manufacturers will have to be “sold” 
by the machinery merchants. We can supply users of 
package machinery or glass-forming machines economi- 
cally only if we ourselves can meet wage pressures with 
technologically improved production equipment. If 
lathes and mills and grinders are unimproved from five 
or 10 years ago, we won’t be buying many. But if the 
research departments are busy, improved machines are 
bound to “sell” simply because we will have to have 
them to keep up with the parade toward economy whi@® 
accompanies price competition. 

The production managers and purchasing agents in our 
industry also have different functions to perform “from 
here in.” The production departments must keep abreast 
of new equipment developments and improved manufac- 
turing processes so that management is alerted to invest 
in machinery that will reduce production costs. Purchas- 
ing agents must become “researchers.” Order placing 
must be more than a “path of least resistence’ proce- 
dure which was followed during the shortage days. 

To summarize, those of us in the capital equipment 
field have a great opportunity in 1955 to provide manu- 
facturers with superior production machinery if we, 
through research, development, and efficient production, 
can furnish money-saving devices at reasonable cost, 
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GROSS SALES of Television- 
Electronics Fund for the calendar 
year amounted to $29,204,118, a 
238% increase over the sales of 
$8,616,037 in 1953. 

Sales combined with market 
appreciation of the securities in 
the portfolio gave the fund an in- 
crease of $43,843,642 in assets last 
year, to raise the total to an all- 
time high of $72,679,016 on Dec. 
31, 1954, compared with total net 
assets of $28,835,374 a year pre- 
viously. 

Net asset value per share at the 
close of 1954 .was $10.62, com- 
pared with $6.79 a share at the 
close of 1953. Redemptions of 
shares during the calendar year 
amounted. to $3,826,313, equal to 
13% of sales or about 7% of aver- 
age assets. 
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——— By ROBERT R. RIC 
Record Year Reported for Mutual Funds 


One hundred and fifteen mutual funds, in 1954, racked up 
record total assets, record gross sales and record repurchases, with 
net sales the second-best in mutual fund history and topped only 
by net sales in 1952, a year in which gross sales were lower but 
a year, also, in which repurchases were much lower. 

Total assets for the 115 mutual funds were $6,109,390,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1954, the National Association of Investment Companies 
reported, compared with $4,146,061,000 in 1953, a record net in- 
crease for any year to date, and as a result of increased institu- 
tional and public interest in equities, increased recognition of 
mutual funds as a prime investment device, and a strongly-rising 
market which swelled the value of the funds’ underlying secu- 
rities. 

Gross sales for 1954 were $862,817,000 compared with $672, 
005,000 in 1953 and $782,902,000 in 1952, the second-best year. 
Repurchases, or the cashing-in by shareholders of mutual fund 
securities, was a record $399,702,000 in 1954, compared with’ $238,- 
778,00 in 1953 and $321,550,000 in 1951, the previous record year. 

Net sales in 1954 were $463,115,000 in 1954 compared with 
$433,227,000 in 1953 and $586,880,000 in 1952, the previous high. 

Purchases ef securities by the open-end companies for in- 
vestment portfolios substantially exceeded sales during 1954. 

Securities bought (excluding U. S. Government securities) 
totalled $1,363,398,000, whereas total sales were $968,033,000. Com- 
parable full-year figures for 1953 were not collected. Purchases 
in the fourth quarter of 1954 were $388,479,000 and sales $257,- 
048,000 compared with $331;420,000 and $239,629,000, respectively, 
for the same period of 1953. e 

Cash, U. S. Government securities and short-term obligations 
held by the 115«mutual funds at the year-end amounted to $308,- 
701,000, an increase of $45,054,000 over the previous year-end 
total of $263,647,000. 

The Association reports that 6,882 new accumulation plans, 
providing for the regular purchase of mutual fund shares, were 
opened by investors during December. 
such plans opened during 1954 to an estimated 67,452, The, num- 
ber of plans opened in the fourth quarter was 20,462 as against 
17,781 in the previous three months. 


OPEN-END COMPANY STATISTICS—-DECEMBER 31, 1954 
115 OPEN-END FUNDS 
(in 000’s of $) 
Dec. 31,°54 Nov. 50,°54 Sept. 30,°54 Dee. 31,°53 
$5,109,390 $5,814,839 $5,369,700 $4,146,061 
Month of- -1954-— 
December November tth Quarter ‘4rd Quarter 
$99,858 $100,230 $270,594 $217,100 
35,005 31,836 98,709 107,300 


Total Net 


Assets 


Sales of Shares 
Redemptions 


Purchases and Sales of Portfolio Securities 

(Excluding U. S. Government Securities) 
= ae § 49, § ——__—__-—___—_- 
Sth Quarter Srd Quarter Year 
$388,479 $332,987 $1,363,398 Not 
257,048 231,430 968,033 Collected 


Holdings of Cash, U. ‘Ss. Governments and Short-Term Bonds 


Dec. 31, 1954- $308,701 Sept. 11, 1954 . $285,893 
Nov. 30, 1954__._ 295,860 * Dec. 31, 1953 263,647 


Distributions te Shareholders by Open-End Funds 


14 1953 
4th Quarter Grd Quarter Year 


$56,436 +$49,657 $173,645 
99,177 14,013 63,621 
311 5 144 


1953 
Year 
Purchases 
Sales 





Year 
$200,102 
129,933 
552 


From— 
Investment Income 
Security Profits ~~~ 
Other Sources 
» 


“\.$153,924 $63,675 $330,587 


Number of Accumulation Plans Opened 


Month of 1951—+ 
December November 3rd Quarter 


6,882 7,300 17,781 





$237,410 











4th Quarter 
20,462 


Year 


67,462 (est.) 





This brings the total al,. ‘companies, 
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Three Funds to Invest in Life 
Insurance Company Stocks 


The formation of Life Insurance 
Investors, Inc., a closed-end in- 
vestment company which will re- 
deem its shares at net asset value 
and which will concentrate its 
investments in stock life insur- 
ance companies, was announced 
today by Raymond T. Smith, 
President of the fund and Vice- 
President of Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany. 

An offering of 1,400,000 shares 
of $1 par value common stock is 
expected to be made the last of 
this month by a nation-wide 
group of. investment bankers 
jointly led by White, Weld & 
Company, New York and J. C. 
Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
The offering will involve more 
than $20;000,000. 

The new company expects to 
concentrate its investments in 
life insurance company stocks and 
may also invest in the stocks of 
companies which write life in- 
surance together with other forms 
of insurance, and in the stocks 
of companies which, through se- 
curity ownership, have a sub- 
stantial interest in the life insur- 
ance business. 


“Because evaluation of life in- 
surance company securities is a 
particularly complex matter,’ Mr. 
Smith said, “this new type of fund 
will fill a real need in providing 
a practical method of investing 
in the stocks of life insurance 
many of which have 
a high dollar price per share. 

“In addition,’ he pointed out, 
“the market for life insurance 
company stocks is relatively lim- 
ited, and it is often difficult for 
prospective buyers and sellers of 
these stocks to find a market. 
should 
situation,” 


fund 
this 


“Creation of this 
tend to alleviate 
Mr. Smith 

The company was incorporated 
Dec. 3, 1954, the laws of 
the State of Maryland as a 
versified management investment 
company and. will not invest more 
than 5% of its assets in the se- 
curities of any one company nor 
buy more than 10% of any class 
of securities of any one company. 


said. 


under 
di- 


The company will not make a 
continuous offering of its shares; 
however, 30 days after this initial 
offering of stock, the shares will 
be redeemable at the option of 
the holder at net asset value. 

To provide advice and recom- 
mendations with respect to invest- 
ments, investment policies and the 
purchase and sale of securities, the 
company has_retained Templeton, 
Dobbrow & Vance-lnc. as invest- 
ment advisers and also expects 
to utilize the services of Aifréd 
M. Best, Insurance Counsellor, 
and of Wolfe, Cercoran & Linder, 
Consulting Actuaries, for spécific 
evaluation studies. 

In addition to Mr. Smith, ‘who 
is also Vice-President of Aifred 
M. Best Company, the board of 
directors consists of J. C. Brad- 
ford, partner in J. C. Bradford 
& Co., investment bankers,’ and 
formerly Chairman of the Board 
of Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, who will act as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the new 
company; Eldon Stevenson, Jr., 
President and Director of National 
Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; George W. Wells, President 
and Director of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company; 
and Charles E. Becker, President 
and Director of Franklin Life In- 
surance Company. 


Life Insurance Stock Fund 


Meanwhile, Life Insurance Stock 
Fund, Inc. reports from its main 
offices in Birmingham, Ala., that 
it has already sold 20,000 shares 


of its authorized capitalization of 
one million shares of $1 par value 
stock. The open-end investment 
company, which will deal primar- 
ily in life insurance company 
stocks, sold the original issue to 
less than 20 purchasers at a price 
of $5 per share, and will offer to 
the public another 30,000 shares 
at the same price, with additional 
shares then to be offered continu- 
ously at an offering price which 
will include an 8.25% sales charge. 
Periedic plan investments, with a 
minimum initial payment of $100 
and later payments of no less than 
$50, are to be handled through the 
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Bank -for Savings 
Birmingham. 


J. H. Goddard Reports 
New Fund 


J. H. Goddard & Company, a 
Boston firm dealing in life insur- 
ance company stocks, reports “... 
we are planning the formation of 
a mutual fund designed to provide 
a medium for diversified invest- 
ment in life stocks. This fund will 
place its portfolio in investments 
in shares of the 20 largest stock 
life companies and is patterned 
not only for individuals but for 
institutions and trustees—anqd for 
use by agency organizations in the 
life underwriting business.” 


& Trust of 


William Kornack Joins 


National Securities 


William MHornack, investment 
advisor, has joined the public util- 
ity division of National Securities 
& Research Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York 
City, and has 
been a p- 
pointed a 
member of 
the corpora- 
tion’s invest- 
ment commit- 
tee, H. J. Si- 
monson, Jr., 
President, has 
announced. 

Prior to 
joining Na- 
tional Securi- 
ties & Re- 
search, which 
sponsors and 
manages the National 
Series of Mutual Investment 
Funds, Mr. Hornack was for 25 
years associated with J. & W. 
Seligman Co. as a member of the 
firm’s Statistical Department and 
Investment Advisory Division. 

Mr, Hornack, who has been ac- 
tive in investment trust company 
mergers, individual corporation 
reorganization work and on re- 
capitalization and financial pro- 
grams, was educated at New York 
University’s School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. 


Wuham Hornack 


Securities 


» expected to 


Atomic Fund Head Predicts 
A Doubled Atomic Industry in ’55 


During the year 1955, Newton 
I. Steers, Jr., President of Atomic 
Development Mutual Fund, pre- 
dicted that the minimum size of 
the privately financed atomic in- 
dustry could be expected to ex- 
ceed $840,000,000. This figure is 
to be contrasted with the figure 
of $459,000,000 which was pre- 
sented to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, U. S. Congress, 
on May 11, 1954. Mr. Steers broke 
down the $840,000,000 figure as 
follows: 

Uranium mining & processing $600,000,000 

Manufacture of radiation in- 
struments and processing 
of radioisotopes 


Specialized equipment supply 


40,000,000 
200,000,000 


The uranium figure is based in 
part upon the statement by the 
AEC’s Director of Raw Materials 
to the effect that the domestic in- 
dustry is running at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a ally and may be 

“ble that figure by 
early 1956. ‘ 
Indicative Gfthe U. S. expan- 
sion is the fa at the AEC has 
awarded a se of contracts call- 
ing for expansif®n of the uranium 
processing plants on the Colorado 
Plateau and at St. Louis, Mo., and 
at Fernald, Ohio, totaling more 
than $75,000,00@& It is known that 
Canadian pre@@uction has kept 
pace with U.“8. production and 
that South «African production 
will soon becorte one of the three 
chief sources of supply in the free 
world. When South African pro- 
duction is added to that from the 
Belgium Congo, previously the 
primary source, it is seen that a 
$200,000,000 figure for each of the 
three major areas (U. S., Canada 
and Africa) is reasonable, Mr. 
Steers observed. This figure is 
buttressed, he noted, by dollar 
value relating to thorium, lithium, 
beryllium and zirconium, all of 
which have been greatly influ- 
enced by their atomic application. 

In a review of atomic energy 
industrial development during 
the past year, Mr. Steers said 
the outstanding features were: 
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(1) On the legislative front, 
two advances. One was the pas- 
sage of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. This Act makes it pos- 
sible for private enterprise to own 
reactors (atomic furnaces) and to 
lease fissionable material (atomic 
fuel). It also broadened oppor- 
tunities available in the patent 
field. 

The other was Congressional 
action in lifting depletion al- 
lowances on uranium and other 
atomic materials from 15% to 
23%. 

(2) A tremendous boom in 
uranium mining occurred not only 
in this country but also in Can- 
ada and Africa. This boom was 
unfortunately marred by a very 
large number of new uranium 
issues, many, though not all, of 
which were marred by the issu- 
ance of watered stock to promo- 
ters, inadequate dollar capitaliza- 
tion and excessive share capital- 
ization, and insufficient geologi- 
cal and mining know-how on the 
part of the organizers. On the 
other hand, much progress was 
made by the more firmly estab- 
lished companies such as Vanad- 
ium Corporation, Homestake 
Mining, Climax Molybdenum and 
Anaconda Copper. 

Remarkable multi-million dol- 
lar strikes were made by such 
persons as Vernon Pick, Charles 
Steen and Jack Turner. It was 
noted, however, that the increase 
in certain “penny” uranium shares 
was due to speculative activity 
on the stock market rather than 
the actual uranium ore blocked 
out or mined. The Canadian 
strike of Gunnar Mines, Ltd., 
moved closer to reality with the 
successful flotation of $17,000,000 
worth of debentures with war- 
rants attached. Indicative of the 
trend in South Africa was the re- 
cent announceemnt by their gov- 
ernment that the value of uran- 
ium exports in the first nine 
months of 1954 was over $25,000,- 
000—twelve times the correspond- 
ing period in 1953. 

(3) On the reactor develop- 
ment front several significant ac- 
complishments were recorded. 
The first atomic submarine was 
launched and has had first sea 
trials. This submarine has a sub- 
surface range at full speed at 
lease 30 times that of a conven- 
tional submarine and has worked 
a revolution in naval strategy. 
Citizens of Pittsburgh will soon 
be reading their daily newspaper 
by lamps lit by the first full-scale 
power reactor, now being con- 
structed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation to the 
American Locomotive Company 
for construction of a portable re- 
actor, the first to be built on a 
competitive bid basis. It is ex- 
pected that this reactor will be 
the prototype of others to be used 
in outlying installations or wher- 
ever high power costs are now 
incurred. In such areas these re- 
actors are expected to be cheaper, 
even with the present status of 
reactor technology. Significant 
progress was made in connection 
with the application of atomic 
power to large naval vessel pro- 
pulsion and also to aircraft pro- 
pulsion. 

(4) Radiation-pasteurization of 
pre-packaged meat products has 
extended their shelf-life from 
three to twenty-one days. Such 
food processing could be carried 
out at a cost of about ‘ec per 
pound of the irradiated product. 
By similar treatment potatoes can 
be stored at moderate tempera- 
tures with no evidence of spoil- 
age for as much as two years. 
Both products were found harm- 
less to human beings and in the 
case of the potatoes were actu- 
ally preferred by a _ food-taste 
panel. 

(5) A technical organization to 


be known as the American Nu- 


clear. Society was established in 
October. This organization will 
supplement the services of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum which is 
fostering the entry of private en- 
terprise into the atomic arena. 
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THE $54,000,000 Canada General 
Fund (1954) Limited, largest Ca- 
nadian investment company 
owned by United States investors, 


Continued on page 127 














tax cost. 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 





CANADA 
GENERAL FUND 


(1954) LIMITED 


A mutual investment company incorporated 
in Canada, seeking long-term growth of 
principal through: (1) investments in the 
resources and industries of Canada by means 
of diversified holdings of Canadian stocks 
and (2) reinvesting all net earnings at low 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
authorized investment dealers or 


VANCE, SANDERS & CONDPANY 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
30STON 9, MASS. 


CHICAGO 


120 South LaSalle Street 


LOS ANGELES 
210 West Seventh Street 


























Yes 


in Mutual Fund 


sell more and earn more. 


bring a sales team with them. 


King Merritt, President, at 


A NATIONWIDE 
ORGANIZATION 








SELL MORE- 


Profit More from Your Sales 
Build a Personal Estate 


now you can profit more from your sales ... with an alert, 
progressive firm that has an unusual profit-sharing plan enabling 
you to build a personal estate of $5,000 to $50,000. 

King Merritt & Co., Inec., offers you such an opportunity. 
shares exclusively 


vestment. Operating coast-to-coast, we know how to help our men 


We help you build a profitable business in your own area; keep you 
supplied with tested sales-getting ideas. 
paper work and other time-consuming details 


devote all your time to the business of selling and earning. 


Salesmen in 33 states, Hawaii, Alaska, and Western Europe, are 
enjoying life more and earning bigger incomes as part of the King 
Merritt organization. Many men are earning $20,000 up annually. 
One man made over $8,000 in a recent month. Several others, 
$5.000. Our unusual incentive plan gives you the same opportunity. 
A special top commission plan is open to qualified men who can 
You net more this way than you 


would operating on your own as a dealer! 


Learn how we can help you sell more and earn more. Call or write 


KING MERRITT & CO., INC. 


391 Grand Avenue, Englewood, N. J. 
From New York City Dial MUrray Hill 8-8840 





EARN MORE 


We deal 


America’s most popular in- 


We handle all your routine 
leaving you free to 


LOwell 71-0100 


SPECIALIZING 
IN MUTUAL FUNDS 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity? 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings {net tons) —-~--.----.._-.___--. Jan 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—dally average (bbis. of 
42 gallons G8CR) .... wan enne — Jan 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)_...._.__._.___-_-_- Jan. 
Geselias enteut (bbis.) ...<cccencwwwecwesescensemaneness Jan. 
Beieesene eutens. (BEB. )+..<nenecennssmeneesemmasnnannas Jan. 
Distiiate fuel of]. cutput . (BOERi) .ncccweeecnccecnnecaccece Jan. 
eee Fld dk. en Jan. 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bpis.) at._..___.---. Jan 
rs Ge) Bihannncnsdtennnnnnismmenemnnmwnen a» JOn 
Distillate fuel oi] (bbis.) at 
Residual fuel oil (bbls.) at 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Reyenue freight loaded (number of cars)_......________. Jan 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars) ~~. Jan. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 
State and municipal 
Federal 


COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES)< 
Bituminous coa) and lignite (toms) _...-----.-----___.--.-: Ji 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Blectric output (in 000 kwh.) ....................-.......--~- Jan 


FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. 


TRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Pinished steel (per lb.)~_ 
Pig iron (per gross ton) —— 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. 3. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at 
Export refinery at—_ 
ee ee CD TED i cnecitaacinceneiamenbae 
Lead (New York) at 
Lead (St. Louis) 
Zinc (East St. Louis) at 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. 8. Government Bonds 
Average corporate 
Aa 


SJ J )4]-) +14) 


Ls ees 


No NS NN te le 


x 


Rallroad Group 
Public Utilities Group 
ET - II oc cccecsienestneminnndna ane ante ineiigmeererenndnitianinaenstet 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 


Railroad Group 
Public Utilities Group 
Industrials Group 


MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX 


NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons) 
Preduction (tons) 
Percentage of activity 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) 1— 
Number of shares____ ‘ 
RR en __. Jan. 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of shares—Total sales 
Customers’ short sales 
Customers’ other sales 

Dollar value —_-.- sania 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales__.___._. 

Short sales 











Round-lot purchases by dealers— 
Number of shares 


TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBEKS (stMARES): 
Total Round-lot sales— 
Ghort sales ......__ Dec. 2 
Other sales __ Dec. 
Total sales Dec. 


ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS ANP SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks tn which registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales __.- 
Other sales 
C0 eR eS a 
Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases _ 
Short sales __.. 
Other sales 
pO Se — 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales __.. 
EE snesenemmmenn — 
_  £_——=— es -_ 
Total round-lot transactions for account of 
Total purchases __..-_._ 
Short sales __.. 
Other sales 
Wes BENS ements 


WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 == 190): 
Commodity Group— 
All commodities__ a 
ee Jan 
Processed foods__.__ » 22 
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*Revised figure. 
of Jan. 1, 1955. as against the Jan. 1, 1954 basis of 124,330,410 tons. 


fIncludes 795,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 


Latest 
Weer 


tno 
2Gc. 


$1,989,000 


6,574,400 
17,389,000 
25,392,000 

2,844,000 
12,444,000 

8,876,000 


160,956 000 
28,465,000 
105, 132,000 
52,065,000 


602,203 
565,545 


$364,734,000 
249,096,000 
115,638,000 
87,817,000 
27,821,000 


8,510,000 
489,000 


106 


$9,928,000 


200 


4.797c 
$56.59 
$34.33 


29.700c 
30.975c 
87.125c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
11.500c 


97.88 
110.34 
114.46 
112.00 
110.15 
104.83 
108.52 
110.88 
111.62 


an a Coe D> 
~ ws en en 
AOAawug 
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2. 
3. 
2. 
3.06 
3 
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249,382 
204,172 

86 
406,002 


106.61 


1,444,572 
$68,068,161 


1,529,630 
8.665 
1,520,965 
$65,728,335 


535,360 
535,360 
394,450 


550,440 
14,514,540 
15,064,980 


1,612,870 

250,440 
1,285,780 
1,536,220 


505, 160 

23,500 
429,010 
452,510 


622,661 

99,200 
630,982 
730,182 


2.740.691 

373,140 
2,345,772 
2,718,912 


110.1 
92.7 
103.7 
86.5 
115.1 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that dato, o7, iu cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*83.2 


*2,007,000 


6,342,950 
7,296,000 
25,319,090 
2,606,000 
11,646,000 
8,311,000 


157,228,000 


$414,9414,000 
232,952,000 
181,992,000 
84,089,000 
97,903,000 


r 


,430,090 
512,000 


60 


9,833,000 


29.700c 
31.225«¢ 

86.500c 
15.000c 
14.600c 
11.500c 


98.13 
110.52 
114.66 
112.19 
110.34 
105.00 
108.70 
111.07 
111.62 


» 
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214,669 
140,640 

47 
363,024 


106.54 


1,036,822 
$50,161,993 


$52,646,036 
338,980 
348,980 


284,400 


540,720 
15,402,950 
15,943,670 


1,790,150 
278,860 
.430,720 
.703,580 


543,970 

34,000 
499,419 
533,410 


629.150 
68,810 
694,921 


nee 
763,731 


2,963,270 

381,670 
2.625.051 
3,006,721 


*109.8 
*91.2 
103.3 
*84.6 

115.1 


Month 
Ago 
72.4 


1,726,000 


5,321,200 
7,105,000 
24,589,000 
2,685,000 
10,777,000 
7,880,000 


150,653,000 
34,210,000 
124,067,000 
52,803,000 


653,531 
605,204 


$271,757,000 
143,677,000 
128,080,000 
105,509,000 
22,571,000 


8,780,000 
631,000 


224 


9,909,000 


29.700c 
30.600c 
89.875c 
15.000c 
14.8600c 
11.500« 


98.84 
110.70 
115.04 
112.37 
110.52 
105.00 
103.70 
111.25 
112.00 


3.06 
406.8 


262,344 
258,595 

94 
398,913 


106.79 


1,334,197 
$65,032,021 


1,491,362 
9,770 
1,481,592 
$67,413,481 


512,870 
512,870 
361,420 


502,940 
13,825,700 
14,328,640 


1,579,2°O 

295,180 
1.296.299 
1,591,380 


465.790 

25.420 
409.010 
434,430 


533.434 

73,420 
558.390 
631,810 


2,578,564 
394,020 
263.609 


2 
2,657,620 


109.4 
90.2 
103.4 
84.9 
114.7 


Year 
74.1 


1,766,00C 


160,324,000 
26,204.00 

106, 341,00+ 
49, 668,00: 


624,225 
545,211 


$195,848 ,00( 
89,675,00° 
106,173,006 
84,366,006 
21,807,001 


8,190,000 
543,000 


94 


9,014,000 


200 


29.700c 
29.125c 
84.500 
13.500c 
13.300c 
10.000c 


97.4. 
106.92 
111.81 
109.06 
106.5 
100.65 
104.4% 
107.44 
108.88 
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230,479 
212,013 

78 
414,047 


107.53 


752,35z 
$29,001,891 


869,608 
6,368 
863,240 
$27,244,610 


330,230 
330,230 
201,400 


171,520 
6,419,510 
6,591,030 


614,709 

87,620 
458,860 
546, 480 


156,490 

2.509 
131,870 
134,370 


337,730 

26,049 
215,811 
241,851 


1,108,830 
116,160 
806 541 
922,701 


110.9 
98.5 
106.1 
95.4 
114.5 


§Bssed on new annual capacity of 125,828,310 tons as 


TtAll-time new high record. 


tNuniber of orders mot reported since introduction of Monthly Investment Plan. 





BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM —Month 
of December (in thousands) 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK—As of Dec. 31: 

Imports 

Exports 

Domestic shipments 

Domestic warehouse credits 

Dollar exchange 

based on goods stored and shipped between 
foreign countries 


Total 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. S. DEPT. OP 
LABOR—Month of ‘November (in millioms): 
Total mew construction,.. 
Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidential building :nonfarm) 
Industrial 
Commercia! 
Warehouses, ofiice and loft buildings 
Stores, restaurants and garage 
Other nonresidential bvilding 
Religious 
Educational 
Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutions! 
Miscellaneoits 
FParm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities 
All other private 
Public construction 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential building 
Military facilities 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises 
Conservation and development 
All other pubiic 


COMMERCIAL PAPER OUTSTANDING — FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK— 
As of Dec. 31 (000's omitted) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 1947-49 
Month of November 
All items 
Food 
Food at home 
Cereals and bakery product 
Meats, poultry and fish 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other foods at home 
Housing 
Rent 
Gas and electricity 
Solid fuels and fuel oil 
Housefurnishings 
Household operation 
Apparel 
Men's and boys’ 
Women's and girls 
Footwear 
Other apparel 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Personal care 
Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services 
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COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
November: 


Cotton Seed 
Received at mills (tons) 
Crushed (tons) 

Stocks (tons) Nov. 30 

Crude Oil 
Stocks (pounds) Nov. 30 
Produced (pounds) 
Shipped (pounds) 

Refined Oil 
Stocks (pounds) Nov. 30 
Produced (pounds) 
Consumption ‘pounds: 

Cake and Meal- 

Stocks (tons) Nov. 30 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped (tons) 

Hulls— 

Stocks (tons) Nov 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped (tons: 

Linters (running bale 
Stocks Nov. 30 
Produced 
Shipped 

Hull Fiber (1,000-lb 
Stocks Nov. 30 
Produced 
Shippea 

Motes, Grabbots, etc. 
Stocks Noy. 30 
Produced 
Shipped 


bales) 


{1,000 pounds 


SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8S. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 
Month of September: 

Net railway operating income 
Other income 
Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income available for fixed charge 
Income after fixed charges 
Other deductions - 
Net income _-_ 
Depreciation (way & structure & equipment) 
Federal income taxes aa 
Dividend appropriations: 
On commen stock : _ 
On preferred stock. 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 


Latest 
Month 


$186,317,000 


$285, 284,000 
182,254,000 
9,363,000 
290,203,000 
16,800,000 


88,591,000 


$873, 101,000 


1,141,303 
659,109 
2,441,751 


144,267,000 
215,781,000 
171,510,000 


712,619,000 
161,193,000 
156,937,000 


251,547 
320,340 
312,215 


86,053 
138,233 
138,337 


252,057 
214,379 
161,371 


1,230 


36 
58. 
10% 


$30,204,308 
16,587,549 
96,791,857 
3,842,322 
92,949,535 
61,275.664 
2.946 986 
58,328,678 
43,730,891 
18,528,551 


17,732,463 
2,510,355 
2.33 


Previous 
Month 


$247,615,000 
164,294,000 
12,056,000 
235,361,000 
42,197,000 


66,281,000 
767,804,000 


769,000 


rooOw 


~ 
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1,503,092 
683,980 
1,959,057 


105,742,000 
219,744.000 
170,682,000 


817,314.000 
161,362,000 
148,136,000 


243,422 
330,412 
291,966 


86,157 
144,362 
132,639 


199.049 
224,465 
184,827 


1,262 
2,53 
2,027 


4.381 
3,230 
2,101 


$84,072,977 
18,212,214 
102,285,191 
3,216,570 
99,068 621 
67,233,684 
3,024,027 
64,209,657 
44.212.91% 
19,998,880 


21.871,146 
4,536.99 
3.11 


Year 
ago 


$163,596,000 


$273,820.006 
154,303.000 
10,225,000 
64,437,006 
28,770,000 


42,509,006 


$574,079,000 
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1.797.014 
763,154 
2,780,008 


143,804,000 
249.924.0000 
$7,277,009 
1,016,.037.000 
2?1.226,000 
151,011,000 


163,022 
361,549 
365 
2,827 
891 
859 
163 
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Securities Now 


%* Allied Stores Corp., New York (2/3) 
Jan. 13 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be related to current market price at time of 
offering. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Dec. 18 filed 904,314 shares of capital stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Jan. 7, 1955 at rate of one new share for each 10 shares 
held; rights to expire on Jan. 31. Price—-$47.60 per share 
(United States funds) or $46 per share (Canadian dol- 
lars). Proceeds—For expansion program. Dealer-Man- 
agers—The First Boston Corp.; A. E. Ames & Co., Ltd.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; and White, Weld & Co. 


Amalgamated Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—218 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Ned J. Bowman Co., the same city. 

Amcrete Corp., Briarcliff, N. Y. 
Dec. 6 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of 6% par- 
ticipating preferred stock. Price — At par ($10 per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Business—Dis- 
tributor of prefabricated concrete wall panels and but- 
resses made of steel reinforced dense concrete, etc. Un- 
derwriter— None. 
American Duchess Uranium & Oi! Co. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For uranium and oil activities. Office—Judge 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Northern Se- 
curities, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
% American Service Publishing Co., Inc. 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Priee—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and general corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—400 Walker Bldg., Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
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in Registration 


—Theodore T. Ludlum & Associates, Ltd., Washington, 
-. Ge 


*% American Water Works Co., Inc. (2/9) 

Jan. 13 filed 225,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for additional invest- 
ments in subsidiaries. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & 
Co. and The First Boston Corp., both of New York. 


* American Water Works Co., Inc. (2/9) 

Jan. 13 filed 540,894 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each five shares held about 
Feb. 9; rights to subscribe Feb. 23. (Northeastern Water 
Co., owner of 1,625,000 of the 2,704,472 outstanding 
shares) will subscribe for 325,000 of the new shares. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for additional investments in sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp., both of New York. 


Ampal-American Israel Corp., New York 

Sept. 17 filed $5,000,000 of 10-year 5% sinking fund 
debentures, series C, due 1964; $3,125,000 of 5-year dis- 
count debentures, series D; and $4,100,000 of 10-year dis- 
count debentures, series E. Price—Series C, at par; se- 
ries D $2,507,659.53, to yield return equal to compound 
interest at rate of 442% per annum, compounded; and 
series E $2,502,111.10, to yield 5%. Proceeds—For de- 
velopment and expansion of agricultural, industrial and 
commercial enterprises in Israel. Underwriter—None. 


Anticline Uranium, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notificaticn) 2,970,000 shares of class A 
capital stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development expenses. Of- 
fice—995 Market St.; San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Coombs & Co., of Los Angeles, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arctic Uranium Mines Ltd. 

Oct. 28 (Regulation “D’’) 1,500,000 shares of common 
stock (no par value). Price—20 cents per share. Proceeds 





January 20 (Thursday) 
Duquesne Light Co 





Se a SS Preferred 
(Bids 11 a.m, EST) $8,000,000 
January 21 (Friday) 

Franklin Trust Co. of Paterson, N. J.....Commen 
(Bids 2 p.m. EST) 20,540 shares 
January 24 (Monday) 

Imperial Minerals, Ltd.......____________ Common 


(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $298,800 
Mid-Continent Uranium Corp._. _......Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $625,000 
Missouri Utilities Co.____- a _..Common 


(Offering to stockholders—-underwritten by Edward D. Jones 
& Co.) 27,420 shares 


Nipissing Mines Co., Ltd.___.._.._ ___ _Common 

(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Allan H. Invest- 

ments, Ltd.; Alator Corp., Ltd.; Louis A. Chesler; and Bradley 
Streit) $2,472,000 


January 25 (Tuesday) 

Axe Science & Electronics Corp. 
(W. E. Hutton & Co.; Hemphill, Noves & Co 
Peabody & Co.) 2,500,000 shares 
Burroughs (J. P.) & Son, Inc.__Debens. & Common 


( Eisele 


Common 
; and Kidder, 


& King, Libaire, Stout & Co.) $830,000 
Central National Bank of Cleveland Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by McDonaid & 


Co.) 
171,875 shares 
Consumers Power Co..........______....- Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $30,000,000 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank 


__....Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First 
Boston Corp.) 37,500 shares 
United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc. Common 
(Allen & Co.) 400,121 shares 
January 26 (Wednesday) 

Montreal (City of) Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $35.000.000 
Philadelphia Suburban Water Co Common 
(Drexel & Co.) 206,000 are 
United States Plywood Corp Debentures 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) $25,000,000 
January 27 (Thursday) 

Life Insurance Investors, Inc Common 
Ww! ( Wela & C ind J. C. Bradiord & Co.) over $20.000.000 


January 28 (Friday) 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America 


Of tockholder ir 


Common 


by Glore 
rgan & Co.) 97,481 
General Homes, Inc. Common 
S. D. Fuller & Co 00.000 
February 1 (Tuesday) 
Bowl-Mor Co., Ince. Preferred & Common 
(Aetr Securitie Corp $1,100,000 
British Western America Uranium Corp..__Common 
‘ ] I le x Co. and Vermilyea Brothers) $298,400 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 


3alti- 
more City 


Debentures 
(Bi to be invited) § { OULU 
Green Mountain Uranium Corp 


_.Common 
(Tellier & Co.) st 000 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


Hycalog, Inc. 


Common 
(Keith Reed & Co.) 50,000 shares 


February 2 (Wednesday) 


General Telephone Co. of the Northwest_Preferred 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; and Pacific Northwest Co.) $3,600,000 


February 3 (Thursday) 
Allied Stores Corp. Common 
(Lenman Brothers) 300,000 shares 


Pittston Co. ae _.......Common 
‘Allen & Co. and Reynolds & Co.) 285,000 shares 


February 8 (Tuesday) 

General Motors Corp. ee 
(Offering to stockholders—-underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co.) approx. $325,000,000 
General Telephone Co. of California___._._.._Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 
February 9 (Wednesday) 

American Water Works Co., Inc. Preferred 


(W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp.) $5,625,000 


American Water Works Co., Inc. Common 
(Offering to stockholder: underwritten by W. C. 
Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp.) 540,894 shares 


February 14 (Monday) 


Dallas Power & Light Co.- _.Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $7,000,000 
Sheraton Corp. of America Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $5,000,000 


February 15 (Tuesday) 


Chesapeake & Colorado Uranium Corp.._.Common 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) $750,000 
Kansas City Power & Light Co._______-.-___Bonds 


to be invited 


( Bids $16,000,000 


Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of America._._Common 


Lehman Brot 435.934 shares 
February 23 (Wednesday ) 
Texas Electric Service Co. Bonds 
Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $17,000,000 
March 15 (Tuesday) 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co Bonds 


I $10,000,000 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co Preferred 


QOO OOU 


April 15 (Friday) 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co Common 
(May be Unio Securitis Corp.) 384,861 shares 
May 10 (Tuesday) 
Georgia Power Co Bonds 
I 11 ES $12,000,000 
May 31( Tuesday) 
Alabama Power Co Bonds 


i OU.0CO 


November 9 (Wednesday) 


Southern C: Common 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


—For general corporate purposes. Office — 411 Childs 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. Underwriter—De 
Gaetano Securities Corp., New York. 
Arizona Golconda Metals, Inc. 

Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 292,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — Kingman, Ariz. 
Underwriter—Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc., New York. 
® Automatic Canteen Co. of America(1/28) 

Dec. 28 filed 97,481 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Jan. 27, 1955 on the basis of one new share for each 
six shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 14. Price— 
To be determined shortly before the making of the 
offer. Proceeds—Together with other funds, to purchass 
262,500 shares of common stock of the Rowe Corp. Un- 
derwriter—Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 


Automatic Remote Systems, Inc., Baitimore 
Aug. 4 filed 620,000 shares of common stock (par 5€ 
cents), of which 540,000 shares are to be offered te 
public and 80,000 shares to be issued to underwrite. 
Price—$3.75 per share. Proceeds—For manufacture of 
Telebet units and Teleac systems and additions to work- 


ing capital. Underwriter—-Mitchell Securities, Inc., Ba)- 
timore, Md. 


*% Axe-Houghton Fund B, inc., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Jan. 18 filed 18,500,000 shares of capital stock. Price—- 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
@ Axe Science & Ejjectronics Corp. 
Jan. 10 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (pai 
one cent). Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For in- 
vestment in the electronic and atomic fields. Investmenés 
Advisor—E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., New York. Under- 
writers—W. E. Hutton & Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co., all of New York. 
* Baker Truck Rental, inc., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 10 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10-year serie: 
A debentures dated Dec. 15, 1954, and maturing between 
1956 and 1964. Price—At par (in denominations of $1,000 
each). Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 220) 
Stout St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Bosworth, Sulli- 
van & Co., Inc., and Garrett-Bromfield & Co., both of 
Denver. 

Beacon Associates, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

(1/21) 

Dec. 23 filed $600,000 524% 15-year sinking fund subor- 
dinated debentures due Jan. 1, 1970. Price — 100% and 
accrued interest. Proceeds—To redeem 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures due Sept. 1, 1967 presently 
outstanding and for expansion program. Underwriter— 
G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I. 


Big Bend Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (three cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—510 Newhouse Buiiding, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Call-Smoot Cc, 
Phillips Building, same city. 

Big Indian Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
July 15 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Address—-Box 77, Provo, Utah. 
Underwriter—Weber Investment Co., 242 N. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah. 

Bikini Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. O%- 
fice — 705 First National Bank Bldg., Denver, Cole, 
Underwriter—l. J. Schenin Co., New York. 

Blue Canyon Uranium, Inc. 
Nov. 29 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining activities. Offices — 1003 Con- 
tinenta] Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 618 Rood 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter — James 5. 
Reed Co., Reno, Nev. 

Blue Jay Uranium Corp., Elko, Nev. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For ez- 
ploration and development costs. Office—402 Henderson 
Bank Bidg., Elko, Nev. Underwriter—Security Uranium 
Service, Inc., Moab and Provo, Utah. 
® Bowl-Mor Co., Inc., Everett, Mass. (2 1) 
Nov. 26 filed 200,000 shares of preferred stock (par $)) 
and 200,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be« 
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offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$5.50 per unit. Proceeds—To carry machine leases and 
finance manufacturing operations. Business—Manufac- 
tures and distributes by lease and sale, a bowling-pin 
setting machine. Underwriter—Aetna Securities Corp., 
New York. 

@ British Western America Uranium Corp. (2/1) 
Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 298,400 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development expenses. Office—C. 
A. Johnson Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co. and Vermilyea Brothers, both of New York 


® Burroughs (J. P.) & Son, Inc. (1 25-26) 

Dec. 30 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible debentures and 
80.000 shares of common stock (par $1). Price—100% 
and accrued interest for debentures and $4.12'% per 
share for stock. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and cash 
advances, for payment of income tax obligations, long- 
term notes and equipment contracts, to reduce accounts 
payable, increase inventories, purchase equipment and 
for construction. Office Flint. Mich. Underwriter — 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 


California Modular Homes, Inc. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 196,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ad- 
ditions to plant and equipment and working capital. 
Office — 3808 22nd St., East Del Paso Heights, Calif. 
Underwriter—United Capital Co., Reno, Nev. 


California Tuna Fieet, Inc., San Diego, Calif. 
Sept. 29 filed $4,000,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures 
due 1966 and 160,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents) to be offered in units of a $500 debenture and 20 
shares of stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For purchase from National Marine Terminal, 
Inc. of its undivided interest in 17 tuna clippers, subject 
to certain liabilities; for construction of four tuna clip- 
pers; and the balance for working capital and general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Canadian Petrofina, Ltd. 
Dec. 20 filed 1,751,428 shares of non-cumulative par- 
ticipating preferred stock (par $10—Canacdian) to be 
offered in exchange for shares of capital stock of Calvan 
Consolidated Oil & Gas Co., Ltd. at the rate of six pre- 
ferred shares for each 17 Calvan shares. The offer is 
contingent to acceptance by not less than 51% of the 
outstanding Calvan stock. Underwriter—None. 

Carnotite Development Corp. 
Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 16,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
317 Main St., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—West- 
ern Securities Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
%* Casa Piedra Mining Corp., Fueblo, Colo. 
Dec. 31 (lette: of notification) 40,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 pei Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—603 Pueblo, 
Colo.—Underwriter— None. 

Century Controls Corp. 
Dec. 17 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Business Accessory control systems 
and components for aircraft interest, ete. Office—Allen 
Boulevard, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
*% Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Jan. 3 (letter of notification) 3.000 shares of 
stock (par $1). Price—At miarket (estimated at about 
$18 per share). Proceeds — To a selling stockholder 
Underwriter—Francis I. duPont & Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 4,200 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $18 per 
share). Proceeds—To Dwane L. Wallace, President. the 
selling stockholder. Underwriter—Harris, Upham & Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Chesapeake & Colorado Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 7 filed 750,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
and development program. Office — Washington, D. C, 
Underwriter—Peter Morgan & Co., New York. 

Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 15 filed 996,304 snares of common stock (par $1) 
and 33,818 shares of $4 cumulative preferred stock (par 
$10) being offered in exchange for preferred and com- 
mon shares of Home & Foreign Securities Corp. and Oils 
& Industries, Inc., common shares of common stock of 
Intercontinental Holdings, Ltd. and Intercoast Petroleum 
Corp. and capital stock of Colonial Trust Co. The offer 
is subject to deposit of not less than 90% of the stock 
of Colonial and not less than 80% of the stock of 
the first three companies mentioned above. The offer 
will expire on Jan. 27 


“af, 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore City (2/1) 

Jan. 11 filed $25.000,000 of 40-year debentures Feb. 1. 
1995. Proceeds—To redeem $15,000,000 of 314% deben- 
tures due 1984 at 104.52% and accrued interest on March 
7, 1955; to repay advances from American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. Bids— 
Expected to be received on Feb. 1. 

Chillicothe Telephone Co. 
Dec. 13 (letter of notification) 4.775 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 


share) 
Santa Fe, 


common 


(2/15) 
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holders. Price—$50 per share. Proceeds—For property 
additions. Office—58 East Maine St., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Underwriter—None. 


Circle Air Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 29 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—$l per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For machinery and equipment and working 
capital. Name Change—Company was formerly known 
as Paley Manufacturing Corp. Officee—244 Herkimer 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Allen E. Beers 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colonial Acceptance Corp. 
Dec. 20 filed $2,500,000 of 6% junior subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, series B, due Dec. 1, 1968, of which 
$1,529,550 principal amount will be offered in exchange 
for $1,390,500 of debentures due 1958 on the basis of 
$550 of new debentures for each $500 of debentures held. 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To retire junior subordinated 
sinking fund debentures which mature Dec. 1, 1958. 
Underwriters—Straus, Blosser & McDowell and Fair- 
man, Harris & Co., Inc., both of Chicago, Il. 

Colorado Plateau Uranium Co. 
Dec. 1 (letter of notification) 1,900,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mining activities. Office — 824 Equitable Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—John L. Donahue, 430 16th 
St., Denver, Colo. 

Consolidated Credit Corp., Charlotte, N. C. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 20-year 6% 
subordinate sinking fund notes and 100 ten-year war- 
rants to purchase 20 shares of common stock to be sold 
in units of a $1,000 note and one warrant. Price—$1,000 
per unit (each warrant is exercisable at $10 per share.) 
Proceeds —To repay bank loan. Office — 221% West 
Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. Underwriter—J. C. Wheat 
& Co., Richmond, Va. 


Consol. Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

April 7, 1954, filed $50,000,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series K, due May 1, 1984. Proceeds—To be 
applied towards cost of redeeming $27,982,000 New York 
Steam Corp. first mortgage bonds and $25,000,000 West- 
chester Lighting Co. general mortgage bonds. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley 
& Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Originally set 
for May 11, but has been postponed because of market 
conditions. No new date set. 


Constellation Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—-206 Mercantile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Petroleum Finance Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Consumers Power Co. (1/25) 
Dec. 28 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds to ma- 
ture Feb. 1, 1990. Price—Expected to be not less favor- 
able to the company than a 3%% basis. Proceeds—For 
expansion and improvement program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Se- 
curities Corp. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Ine. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and The First 
30ston Corp. (jointly). Bids To be received up to 
ll a.m. (EST) on Jan. 25 at office of Commonwealth 
Services Inc., 20 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

Contact Uranium, Mines, Inc., N. Y. 
Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—100 West 42nd 
St., New York. Underwriter—Justin Steppler, Inc., New 
York. 

Continental Loan Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Dec. 22 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 4% 10-year 
debentures and 42,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) to be offered in units of $1,000 of debentures and 
200 shares of stock: remaining 12,000 shares to be pur- 
chased by underwriter. Price—$1,400 per unit; and $2 
per common share. Proceeds—To buy common stock 
of Budget and Mutual and for working capital Offiee— 
815 Fidelity Union Life Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter 
—Securities Management Corp., same address. 

Cook Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (estimated at $34 per 
share). Proceeds—To selling stockholder. Office—2700 
Southport Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Underwriter — Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Chicago, II. 
* Courtney-Adams Sky-Rides, Inc. 
Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 54,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 

For land, construction of plant, tools and equipment 
and working capital. Address—P. O. Box 3009, Tampa, 
Fla. Underwriter—None. 
* Coverboard Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 236 shares of 
stock. Price — At par ($100 per share). 
604. 1757 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
—None. 

Cuba (Republic of) 
Jan. 7 filed $2.500.000 of Veterans, Courts and Public 
Works 4% bonds due 1983. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds— To Romenpower Electra Con- 
struction Co., which received the bonds in payment 
for work preformed for the Republic or one of more 
of its agencies. Underwriters—To be named by amend- 
ment. 
* Dallas Power & Light Co. (2/14) 
Jan. 14 filed $7,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1980. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 


common 
Office—Room 
Underwriter 


Jan..10 (letter of notification) 


—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros & 
Hutzler: The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; 
Union Securities Corp. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—Expected to 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 14. 


Desert Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock Price—At par (15 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
524 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Van Blerkom & Co., same city. 

Devil Canyon Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share, 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Oof- 
fice—21 Main St., Petersen Bldg., Maob, Utah. Under- 
writer—Melvin F. Schroeder, 501 Kittredge Bidg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
@® Duke Power Co. 
Dec. 3 filed 218.737 shares of common stock (no Par), be- 
ing offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Jan. 12, 1955 on the basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire Jan. 28. Price—$40 per share. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Duquesne Light Co. (1/20) 

Dec. 1 filed ietnee shares of preferred stock (par $50). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Leh- 
man Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (ES) 
on Jan. 20, 1955 at 15 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


East Tennessee Water Corp. 
Dec. 20 (letter of notification) $160,000 of first mortgage 
6% bonds dated Dec. 1, 1954. Price — At par (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds—For purchase of 
real estate, capital improvements and contingencies. Of- 
fice—306 E. Main St., Johnson City, Tenn. Underwriter 
—D. T. McKee Investment Co., Box 904, Bristol, Va. 


% Eastern Idaho Grain Trading Association's 

Pool No. 100 
Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 150 shares of capital stock 
Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—To finance the trading 
account on the Chicago Board of Trade, through J. A 
Hogle & Co., brokers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 

None (but offering will be handled by Stanley F 
Haight, The Garden, Fernley, Nev. 

El Morocco Enterprises, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Dec. 29 filed $6,000,000 of 8% sinking fund debenture 
bonds due July 1, 1967, and 1,950,000 shares of commor 
stock (par 10 cents), each purchaser of bonds to have 
the right to purchase common stock at par at rate of 
10 shares for each $100 of bonds up to $9,900 of dehen- 
ture bonds purchased, with amount of shares increasing 
in proportion to amount of bonds purchased. Price— 
100% of principal amount for bonds. Proceeds—To pay 
balance of purchase price of Las Vegas Hotel, Inc 
capital stock, construction of main hotel building 
pavilions, swimming pool, furnishings, etc. Underwriter 
—Company may sell debenture bonds and common stock 
to dealers through brokers. 

*% Electronic Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

100,000 shares of capita 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
Office—-3456 Glendale Blvd., Lo: 
- D. A. Lomasney & Co. 


stock (par 50 cents). 
For working capital. 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
New York. 
Electronics Co. of Ireland 

Jan. 6 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock. Price—A 
par ($1 per share), Proceeds—For machinery and build- 
ing and working capital. Office — 407 Liberty Trus 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Electronics Investment Corp., San Diego, Calif. 
Dec. 14 filed 2,000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
Price—S$5 per share. Proceeds—For investment. 


Eula Belle Uranium, Inc. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses 
Office—506 First Securitv Rank Bidg.. Salt Lake City 
Utah. Underwriter—Utah Securities Co.. same city. 


® Exhibitors Film Financial Group, Inc., New Yort 
Dec. 10 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price—A 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—None. Samuel Pinanski, of Bos- 
ton. Mass., President of American Theatres Corn., will be 
President of Exhibitors. Statement effective Jan. 10. 


Farm & Home Loan & Discount Co. 
Nov. 29 filed 320,000 shares of class A common stocl 
(par 25 cents), 214,285 shares of class B common stocl 
(par 35 cents) and 300,000 shares of class C commol! 
stock (par 50 cents). Price — At par. Proceeds — Fo 
working capital. Office—Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter— 
None. 

Financial Credit Corp., New York 
Jan. 29 filed 250,000 shares of 7% cumulative sinkin; 
fund preferred stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Pre 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—E. J. Foun 
tain & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Fleetwood-Airflow, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 360,360 shares of commo! 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Proceeds- 
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irpose not stated. Office—421 N. Pennsylvania Ave., 
ilkes-Barre, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Four States Uranium Corp., Grand Junction, Colo. 
ug. 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
on stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
ploratory and development expenses. Office — 618 
ood Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter — 
pe Rosenthal, 1669 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Franklin Mining Corp. (ind.) 

An. 10 (letter of notification) 700 shares of common 
9ck (no par). Price—$200 per share. Underwriter— 
ne. 

Gatineau Uranium Mines Ltd. (Canada) 

g. 10 (Regulation “D’’) 300,000 shares of common stock. 
ice—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For explora- 
bn and development costs. Office — 100 Adelaide St. 


est, Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—McCoy & Willard, 
pston, Mass. 


Gem Uranium & Oil Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 

ec. 9 (letter of notification) 11,000,000 shares of capital 
pock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. Pro- 
eds—For exploration and development of oil and ura- 
um properties. Office — 414 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake 
ty, Utah. Underwriter—Utah Uranium Brokers, same 
y. 

General Engineering & Manufacturing Corp. 

ec 31 (letter of notification) a maximum of 50 shares 
common stock (no par). Price—»zZvU0 per snare. Pro- 
pds—-For mining expenses. Office—704 West Wiscon- 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


General Homes, Inc. (1/28) 

pc. 15 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
ice—$5 per share. Proceeds—For plant expansion, new 
ulpment, inventory and working capital. Office— 


ntington Station, L. lL, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. Ful- 
& Co., New York. 


General Telephone Co. of Californ'a (2/8) 

n. 10 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due Feb. 1, 1985. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
nt. Proceeds—To discharge bank loans and for prop- 
y additions and improvements. Underwriter—To be 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
hlsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Paine, Webber Jackson & 
rtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (iointiv): 
hn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
pintly): White. Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & 
- (jointly). Bids—Expected about Feb. 8. 


General Telephone Co. of the Northwest (2/2) 
1. 12 filed 144,000 shares of 4.80% cumulative pre- 
red stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
nt. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters— 
ne, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster 
urities Corp., both of New York; and Pacific North- 
st Co., Seattle, Wash. 

General Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 

t. 27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
pn stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pro- 
ds—-For development and exploration expenses. Of- 
e—4(4 Boston Building, Salt Lake City. Utah. Under- 
iter—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 


obe Wetal'urgical Corp., Beveriy, Olio 

1. 18 filed 147,500 shares of common stock (par $5), 
which 30,000 shares are to be offered to a group 
posed largely of stockholders of company (Globe 
n Co, is parent), and 117,500 shares are to be offered 
public. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For capital 
yrovements and working capital. Underwriter—Mc- 
iald & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


rand Deposit Mining Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 

. 14 (letter of notification) 1,210,018 shares of com- 
n stock (par five cents) to be offered to stockholders 
record Jan. 14 on a 1-for-2 basis. Price—To stock- 
ders, 5% cents per share; to public, six cents per 
re. Proceeds—To explore, develop and maintain the 
nd Deposit Mine. Office—409 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake 
y, Uath. Underwriter—None. 


reen Mountain Uranium Corp. (2/1) 

. 30 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. 
ceeds—For mining activities. Office—618 Rood Ave., 
and Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., Jer- 
City, N. J. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. 

ty 14 filed 160,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
ceeds — To redeem 50,000 shares of $4.50 dividend 
ferred stock, 60,000 shares of $4.40 dividend preferred 
k, 1949 series, and 50,000 shares of $4.44 dividend 
ferred stock at the prevailing redemption prices of 
5, $105, and $105.75, respectively. Underwriter—To 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman 
thers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
b & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & 
(jointly). Bids—Had tentatively been expected to be 
bived up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on June 15 at The 
over Bank, 70 Broadway, New York, N. Y., but of- 
ng has been postponed 


Bulf States Utilities Co. 
14 filed $24,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
e 1, 1984. Proceeds—To redeem $10,000,000 of 3%% 
mortgage bonds due 1981 and $10,000,000 of 3%% 
mortgage bonds due 1983, and for general corpo- 
purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Inc.: Lehman Brothers: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
& Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
b & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
ginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
intly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids—Had 
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tentatively been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EDT) on June 15 at The Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., but offering has been postponed. 


Gunsite Butte Uranium Corp. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 25,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price-——At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Office— 
36 West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
—Melvin G. Flegal & Co., same address. 


Highland Uranium, Inc., Casper, Wyo. 
Dec. 13 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—Five cents per share. 


Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—208 Turner-Cottman Bldg., Casper, Wyo. Under- 
writer — Casper Brokerage Co., Inc., Henning Hotel 


Bldg., Casper, Wyo. 
Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 23 filed $7,978,900 of 15-year convertible deben- 
tures, due Jan. 1, 1970, and $31,915,600 of 15-year deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1970, to be offered to certain holders 
and former holders of common stock of Hotels Statler 
Co., Inc. on the basis of $10 principal amount of con- 
vertible debentures and $40 principal amount of non- 
convertible debentures for each common share held. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To pre- 


pay bank loan and for working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 
@® Imperial Minerals, Ltd. (Canada) (1/24) 


Nov. 23 (Regulation “D’”) 830,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—36 cents per share. Proceeds— 
For mining activities. Underwriter—Milton D. Blauner 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


International Spa, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Nov. 23 filed 12,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—$500 per share. Proceeds—For land, construc- 
tion, working capital, etc. Underwriter—None. 


investment Corp. of America 
Aug. 30 (letter of notification) 3,799 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred steck (no par) and 3,799 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—For preferred, $20 per share, 
and for common, $2 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—3603 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—Interior Securities, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 


Investors Group Canadian Fund Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada 

Dec. 13 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
investment principally in stocks of Canadian industries. 
Organized—In November 1954 by Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., as a special type of mutual investment 
company. Underwriter—None. 


Justheim Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 2,650,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For oil and mining expenses. Office—318 
Phillips Petroleum Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Hunter Securities Corp., New York. 


% Kansas City Power & Light Co. (2/15) 
Jan. 19 filed $16000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1985. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters—-To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids——-Ex- 
pected to be received on Feb. 15, 1955. 
% Keystone Wholesale Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 16,666 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price Approximately $3 per share. 
Office—517 Stephens St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter 

None. 

Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Aug. 2 filed 660.000 shares of common stock (par $1, 
Canadian), of which 500,000 shares are to be offered in 
behalf of the company and 160.000 shares for account 
of Percy E. Rivett. Price—40 cents per share, U. S. funds. 
Proceeds — For development and exploration expenses. 
Underwriter—To be named by amendment. 


Lee Finance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $10) and $170,000 of 8% subordinate notes 
due five years from date of issue. Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working capital. 
Office—305 Northwestern Federal Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter—Daniels & Smith. 


Liberty Uranium Corp., Sait take City, Utah 
July 1 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—402 Darling 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Uranium 
Mart, Inc., 146 S. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


® Life Insurance Investors, Inc., N. YY. (1/27) 
Dec. 17 field 1,400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Over 
$20,000,000 for investment. Business—-A diversified man- 
agement investment company. Underwriters White, 
Weld & Co., New York, and J. C. Bradford & Co., 


Nashville, Tenn. 

*% Lone Star Mining & Development Co. 

Jan. 7 (letter of notification) preorganization subscrip- 
tion certificates for 50,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 5.000 shares are to be offered for the assets and 
capital stock of a partnership and 500 shares for legal 
services. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—Port Neches, Jefferson County, 
Tex. Underwriter—None. 
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Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of commo: 
stock (no par) to be first offered for subscription b. 
stockholders. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To re 
imburse treasury for expenditures already made fo 
additions to property. Office—203 West Ninth Stree 
Lorain, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


Lucky-Custer Mining Corp. 
Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 50,967 shares of commu 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—F 
expenses incident to mining operations. Office—3z 
Yates Bldg., Boise, Ida. Underwriter—Ernest Lero 
Bevis, 1414 Arthur St., Caldwell, Ida. 


Lucky Strike Uranium Corp. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 4,300,000 shares of commo: 
stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. Pro 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—38 South Mai: 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Seaboard Se 
curities Corp., Washington, D. C. 


Mac Fos Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share 
Proceeds—! or exploration and development costs. Office 
—2Z39 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Utah Securities Co., same city. 


Magic Metals Uranium Corp. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 2,995,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses 
Office—65 East 4th South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Mid-Coninent Securities, Inc., the same city. 


Magic Uranium Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per shar 
Proceeds—For development and exploration costs. Of 
fice—529 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un 
derwriter—I. J. Schenin Co., New York. 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dec. 9 filed 403,082 shares of 4% cumulative preferre: 
stock being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record Jan. 5, 1955, on the basis of one pre 
ferred share for each 18 shares of common stock held 
Rights will expire on Jan. 24. Price—At par ($50 pe) 
share). Proceeds—For investment in additional capita! 
stock of subsidiary bank, to repay bank loans and fo: 
other corporate purposes. Underwriters—The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Schoellkopf, Huttor 
& Pomeroy, Inc.; and Granbery, Marache & Co. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Dec. 21 filed 3,018,567 shares of common stock (pa) 
$12.50) to be offered in exchange for outstanding stoch 
of New York Shipbuilding Corp., Devoe & Raynold 
Co., Inc., Newport Steel Corp., Marion Power Shove: 
Co., Osgood Co. and Tennessee Products & Chemica) 
Corp. on the following basis: 675,549 shares to holders 
of the 540,439 outstanding shares of common stock (pa! 
$5) of Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., at the 
rate of 1% shares for each share of common stock of 
Tennessee; 755,105 shares to holders of the 453,063 out- 
standing shares of class A stock (par $2) of Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc. at the rate of 1%; shares for each 
share of class A stock of Devoe; 242,700 shares to holders 
of the 182,025 outstanding shares of class B common 
stock (par $1) of Devoe, at the rate of 1's shares for 
each of class B common stock of Devoe; 1,290,252 shares 
to holders of the 1,290,252 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par $1) of New York Shipbuilding Corp., at the 
rate of one share for each share of common stock of N. Y. 
Shipbuilding; 27,907 shares to holders of the 58,605 out- 
standing shares of common stock (par $1) of Newport Steel 
Corp.. not owned by Merritt, at the rate of one share 
for each 2.1 shares of common stock of Newport; 26,114 
shares to holders of the 17,409 outstanding shares of 
common stock (par $10) of Marion Power Shovel Co., 
not owned by Merritt, at the rate of 1's shares for 
each share of common stock of Marion: and 940 shares 
to holders of the 1,410 outstanding shares of class B 
common stock (without par value) of the Osgood Co., 
not owned by Merritt or Marion, at the rate of one share 
for each 1% shares of class B common stock of Osgood. 
Mi-Ame Canned Beverages Co., Hialeah, Filia. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase raw materials and new machinery, and for work- 
ing capital. Underwriter — Frank D. Newman & Co., 
Miami, Fla. 

@® Mid-Continent Uranium Corp. (1 24-28) 

Nov. 26 filed 1,562,500 shares of common stock (par one 


cent). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploratory operations, machinery and equipment, and for 
working capital and unforeseen contingencies. Under- 


writer—General Investing Corp., New York. 

Military Investors Financial Corp. 
Dec. 1 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—2310 Main St., 


Houston, Texas. Underwriter—Cobb & Co., Inc., same 
city. 

% Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of America (2,15) 
Jan. 14 filed 435,934 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 125,000 shares are to be sold by the company 
and 310,934 shares by certain selling stockholders in- 


cluding Lazard Freres & Co. and F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of properties and for capital requirements in 
connection with kaolin catalyst program, and other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwrter—Lehman Brothers, 
New York 
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Minneapolis Gas Co. . be 
Dec. 30 filed 184,523 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each eight shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment Proceeds ~For 
additions to property. Underwriter Kalman & Co., Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Missouri Natural Gas Co. 

Jan. 6 filed 120.336 shares of common stock (par $2.50), 
of which 114,000 shares are to be for account of com- 
pany, and 6,336 shares for account of selling stockholder. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected around 
$8 per share). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & 
McDowell, Chicago, Ul. 


® Miscouri Utilities Co. (1 24 

Dec. 20 filed 27,420 shares of commo: 
be offered tor subscription by stockholders of 
record Jan. 12 at rate of one new share for each 10 
shures held (with an oversubscription privilege), for a 
12-day standby. Priee—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—For construction program. Dealer-Manager 


Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo 


% Mizpah Uranium & Oil Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 5.000,000 shares of 
mon sotck (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share 
Proceeds—For mining and oil activities. Office--Denham 
Bidg.. Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 
% Monarch Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jan. 7 (etter of notification) $23,000 of 6% debentures 
to be offered to yard managers and key employees as 
provided by profit sharing contracts. Price — At par. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—900 First Na- 
tional-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis. Minn. Underwriter 
—None. 

Monte Cristo Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., 139 North Virginia 
St., Reno, Nev. 


Montezuma Uranium, tInc., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 5 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development operations. 
Otfice—-Ernest and Cranmer Bldg., Denver, Colo. Un- 
derwriter—Investment Service Co., same city. 

Montreal (City of), Canada (1/26) 

Dec. 30 filed $35,000,000 of 1955 U. S. currency issue 
debentures due serially Jan. 1, 1956-1974. Proceeds— 
To pay for new construction, improvements, etc. Un- 
derwriter—To be named by amendment. Shields & Co., 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and Savard & Hart won last 
issue at competitive sale. Other grouns who bid were: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White, Weld & Co., Union Se- 
cucities Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Bids—Expected Jan. 26. 

Nash Finch Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dec. 6 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—-At maximum of $18.50 per share. Proceeds 
—To Willis King Nash, the selling stockholder. Under- 
writer—J. M. Dain & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nationa! Can Co. 

Dec. 22 filed $4,500,000 of 5% convertible subordinate 
income debentures due Jan. 1. 1976. of which $%4.380.400 
principal amount are being offered for subscription by 
co'rmon stockholders of record Jan. 11 on the basis of 
>! 0 Ol debentures for each 23 cx shares held: 
rizhts to expire on Jan. 26. TI remaining $119,600 of 
debentures were publicly offered. Price—At 100% of 
amount Proceeds Togethe) V ith othe r funds 
stock of Pacific Can Co., to pay off indebted- 
ness of Pacific, to complete Pacifics planned expansion 
program and for working capital. Underwriters—Bear 
stearns & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc.. both of Nev 
York 

New Britain Gas Light Co. 

ec. 15 (letter of notification) 8.572 shares of con mon 

ck (par $25) being offered for subscription by 

ders of record Jan. 3 at rate of one new share for 
each seven shares held; rights to expire Jan. 25. Price 
$25 per shar Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Office 
35 Court St.. New Britain, Con: Underwriter—-None 
& New Pacific Coal & Oils, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Dec. 28 (regulation “D”") 275,000 sl] ‘es { cor ste 


YVIninon 
(no par), of hich 120,000 shar 7 to be offe d 
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9,000 shares in the United States. Price 


> CE Nel hare. Proceeds To selling stockholders 
Underwriter—L. D. Friedman & Co.. New York 
New Silver Belle Mining Co., Inc., Almira, Wash. 

Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 500.000 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds -For exploration and development costs. Under- 
writers—-Percy Dale Lanphere and R. E. Nelson & Co., 
both of Spokane, Wash. 

® New York Shipbuilding Corp. 

Dec. 6 ed 74,925 shares of co { © (par $1) be 
inz of ‘ in exchange for 374.6; - es 

stock (par five cents) of Highwav Traile: o. at 
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1955, on a share-for-share basis. Price—-$2 (Canadian) 
and $2.06 (U. S.) per share. Proceeds—For payment of 
options, development of properties, and for machinery 
and equipment. Underwriters — Ailan H. Investments, 
Ltd.; Alator Corp., Ltd.; Louis A. Chesler; and Bradley 
Streit; all of Toronto, Canada. 


Northeastern Steel Corp. 

Dec. 31 filed $4,600,000 of 6% subordinated debentures, 
series A, due Feb. 1, 1975; 920,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1); and common stock purchase warrants 
for 276,000 shares of additional common stock. These 
securities are to be offered in 92,000 units, each unit 
consisting of a $50 registered debenture, 10 shares of 
common stock and a warrant to purchase three shares 
of common stock at $8.33'% per share payable in cash 
or debentures at par. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds— 
To expand mill, to meet short-term loans borrowed in 
acquiring that plant at Bridgeport, Conn., and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office — Bridgeport, Conn. 
Underwriter—-Estabrook & Co., Boston, Mass., and New 
York., N. Y. Offering—Expected today (Jan. 20). 


% Olympic Development Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 29,698 shares of common 
stock ot be offered for subscription by stockholders at 
rate of one new share for each six shares held. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To retire short-term 
notes and for working capital. Office — 30 Commerce 
St., Stamford, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Onego Corp., Uniontown, Pa. 
Dec. 8 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and indebtedness to company officials: to pay balance of 
purchase price of New Mexico property; to purchase 
equipment and wells; and for working capital. Under- 
writer — Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., on a 
“best-efforts” basis. 

Paraderm Laboratories, Inc. 
Nov. 12 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 30 cents). Price—$l per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—415 Congress St., 


Portland, Me. Underwriter — Sheehan & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Paramount Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—325 Main St., Moab, Utah. 
Underwriter—Van Blerkom & Co., Sait Lake City, Utah. 


Pay Day Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of capital 
stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office— 
230 Fremont St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Allied 
Underwriter Co., the same city. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 2 filed 65,455 shares of common stock (no par); 
858 shares of 4.40% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100); 5,378 shares of 3.35% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100); and 4,032 shares of 442% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) being offered in exchange for 
securities of The Scranton Electric Co. on the following 
basis: (a) one share of Pennsylvania common stock for 
each two shares of Scranton common stock: (b) one 
share of Pennsylvania 4.40% series preferred stock for 
each share of Scranton 4.40% cumulative preferred 
stock; and (c) one share of Pennsylvania 3.35% series 
preferred stock for each share of Scranton 3.35% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, or, at the election of the Scran- 
ton shareowners, for each share of Scranton’s 3.35% 
cumulative preferred stock, two shares of Pennsylvania’s 
common stock, or for each lot of four shares of Scranton 
3.35% cumulative preferred stock, three shares of Penn- 
sylvania’s 4%% preferred stock. Pennsylvania owns 
approximately 91% of the preferred stock and 91% of 
the common stock of Scranton. Statement 
Dec. 22. 

Petroleum Reserves, Inc., New York 
Dec. 27 filed $7,500,000 of 4% debentures 
100,000 shares of 5% preferred stock (par 
1,000,000 shares of common stock (pal 


effective 


due 1970, 
$25) and 
0 10 cents) to be 
offered in units of $75 principal amount of debentures. 
one share of preferred stock and 10 shares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by a:nendrment. Proceeds 
—For acquisition of properties. Underwriter—William 
A. M. Burden & Co., New York. 
Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Jan. 5 filed 206,000 shares of common stock (par $7.50), 
of which 106,000 shares are to be for account of 
certain selling stockholders and 100,000 shares by com- 
pany. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
lor capital expenditures. Underwriter—Drexel & i. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co. (1/26) 


sold 


* Pipecote Service Co.. Inc.. San Anglieo, Tex. 
Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 50.000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—S$4 per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase 800 shares of common stock in Pipelife, Inc. Office 
201 Chadbourne Bldg Angelo, Tex. Underwriter 
3arney F. Bedford, 506 St l Hotel, same city 


oan 
Angelus 
* Pittston Co., New York (2 3) 
Jan. 14 filed 285,000 shares of common 
of which 75,000 shares are to be sold by 
and 210,000 shares by the Englewood Corp. 
be suppiled by amendment. Proceeds 
ditional assets and for working capital 
Allen & Co. and Reynolds & Co., both of 
Poly-Seal Corp. 
Dec. 8 (letter of notification) 
stock (par 10 cents) being offered for subscription by 
stockholders on a one-for-five basis for a period of 
30 days from Dec. 29. Price—S$1.75 per share. Proceeds 
For machinery and equipment working capital. 


stock (par $1), 
company 
Price—-To 
To purchase ad- 
Underwriter 
New York. 


the 


40,000 shares of capital 


ana 


Business — Manufactures and sells plastic screw-cap 
closures. Office — 405 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Dec. 22 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co.; Drexel & 
Co.; and Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering — Temporarily 
delayed. 

Rainier Telephone Co., Rainier, Wash. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) $85,000 of 512% 20-year 
sinking fund bonds due Dec. 1, 1979. Price—At par (in 
denominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds—To purchase 
assets of Methow Valley Telephone Co., refund mort- 
gage debt, and for working capital. Underwriter—Wm., 
P. Harper & Son & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
% Ranger Lake Uranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, 

Canada 

Dec. 30 (regulation “D’’) 300,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—James Anthony 
Securities Corp., New York. 


Rapid Film Technique, Inc., N. Y. City 
July 30 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—21 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Underwriter—Jerome Rosenberg, 
Future Estate Planning. 630 McLean Ave., Yonkers, N. Y, 


% Rio Grande Valley Gas Co., Brownsvil'e, Texas 
Jan. 14 filed voting trust certificates for 2,080,376 shares 
of common stock to be issued under a voting trust agree- 
ment dated Jan. 3, 1955 (which in effect is an exten- 
sion of the present voting trust which expires on April 
10, 1956. Voting Trustees—Odbert P. Wilson (President) 
and two others. 


Rushmore Uranium & Oil Corp. 
Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For exploration and development expenses of 
uranium and oil properties. Office—618 6th St., Box 8, 
Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—Philip Gordon & Co.,, 
Inc., New York. 


Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 4,062 shares of common 
stock (par $10), to be first offered to employees who 
are not stockholders; then to stockholders; and any 
unsubscribed shares after Feb. 4, 1955 to public. Pre- 
ceeds—To restore to working capital amount expended 
for acquisition of these securities. Office—105 N. Third 
West St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — J. A. 
Hogle & Co., same city. 


Samicol Uranium Corp., Santa Fe, N. M. 
Sept. 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment and exploration expenses, etc. Underwriters—R, 
V. Klein Co. and McGrath Securities Corp., both of 
New York. 


San Miguel Uranium Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Priee—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining operations. Office Mineral Bldg., 
Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter — Tellier & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Seven Up Bottling Co. of Los Angeles, Inc. 
Dec. 14 filed 19,767 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Jan. 10, 1955 at rate of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—$32.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Underwriter — Quincy Cass 
Associates, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Silver Pick Uranium, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Nov. 22 (letter of notification) 2,994,000 shares of come 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share, 
Proceds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—211-206 N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriter 
—Western Securities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Slick Rock Uranium Development Corp. 
Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 2,900,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents), including shares for option to 
underwriter and prior property owner to be amended. 
Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For development 
and exploration expenses. Office—Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Van Blerkom & Co, 
same city. 
*% Sodak Uranium & Mining Co., Inc. 
Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of 
mon stock (par one cent). Price 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Address—P. O. Box 330, 
Edgemont, S. D. Underwriter—Capper & Co., New York. 

Solomon Uranium & Oi! Corp., inc. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Offices — 506 Beason 
Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 1016 Baltimore Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—E. R. Bell & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 


Somerset Telephone Co., Norridgewock, Me. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and new equipment. Underwriters—E. H. Stan- 
ley & Co.. Waterville, Me.; and Clifford J. Murphy Co, 
Portland. Me. 

Star Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
Underwriter—Ned J. Bowman Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Stardust, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
July 9 filed 621,882 shares of preferred stock (par $10) 
and 621,882 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$10.01 per unit. Proceeds—For purchase of land and to 
construct and equip a luxury hotel. Underwriter—None. 


@ State Fire & Casualty Co., Miami, Fla. | 
Dec. 23 filed 125,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by 
holders of class A and class B common stocks at rate of 
one new share for each two shares held as of Jan. 13; 
rights to expire Jan. 27, Priee—$3.75 per share. Proceeds 
—To enable company to expand its business. Under- 
writer—A. M. Kidder & Co., New York, N. Y. and Miami, 
Florida. 

Stewart Uranium Drilling Co., Inc. 
Jan. 3 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of class A 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Bldg., Baytown, Texas. Underwriter— 
Genera] Investing Corp., New York. 

Stinnes (Hugo) Corp., New York i 
Nov. 22 filed $6,000,000 of notes and an unspecified num- 
ber of shares of common stock (par $5) to be offered 
in units of $1,000 of notes and an unspecified number 
of common shares. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For retirement of 7% debentures of 
Hugo Stinnes Industries, Inc., due 1946. Underwriters— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.., 
Chicago and New York. Statement to be withdrawn. 
Financing done in Germany. 

Superior Uranium Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) 29,910,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For development and exploration costs. Office—Medi- 
eal Arts Bldg., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Uranium 
Brokers, Inc., the same city. 


Swedes Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jan. 5 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—-For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Guss & Mednick Co., same city. 

Sytro Uranium Mining Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 2,975,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development of proper- 
ties. Office — 1406 Life of America Building, Dallas, 
Texas. Underwriter — Western Securities Corp., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Tacony Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 1,700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration and development expenses. Office — 317 
Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, Colo. 

Tarbell Mines, Ltd. (Canada) 

Sept. 24 (Regulation “D”) 599,760 shares of common 
stock (par $l—-Canadian). Price—50 cents per share. 
—U.S. funds. Preceeds—For exploration and develop- 
ment expenses and acquisition of property. Underwriter 
—H. J. Cooney & Co., New York. 

Tempie Mountain Uranium Co. 

Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 3,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 2% cents). Price — 3 cents per share 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—39 Exchange Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Walter Sondrup, same city. 

% Texas Electric Service Co. (2 23) 

Jan. 19 filed $17,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1985. Proceeds—To redeem $7,000,000 35%% bonds and 
for construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, 

























Loeb & Co., Blyth Co., Inc. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly): Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly Union Securities Corp., Hemphill, Noyes & 


Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively ex- 
pected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 23. 
Texas International Suiphur Co. 
June 21 filed 455,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 385,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders at the rate of one 
new share for each 4% shares held; and 70,000 shares 
are for account of certain selling stockholders. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proeceeds—For exploration 
and drilling, and payment of bank loans and advances 
Underwriter—Vickers Brothers, New York, on a “best ef- 
forts” basis. 


* Texboard, Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Tan. 17 filed $1,500,000 of 6% series A debentures due 
serially Feb. 1, 1957 to Aug. 1, 1961, and $1,000,000 
of 6% series B convertible debentures due serially from 
Feb. 1. 1962 to Aug. 1, 1966. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceds—To construct and operate a manu- 
facturing plant near Orange, Tex., for the purpose of 
manufacturing insulation building products. Under- 
writer—Emerson Cook Co., Palm Beach, Fla. 

@ Texcrete Structural Products Co. 

Dec. 14 filed 350,779 shares of common stock (par 10 
eents) being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
Texas Industries, Inc. of record Dec. 10, 1954 at rate of 
one share Texcrete for each share of Texas Industries 
then held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights to 
expire on Jan. 27. Price—$3 per share, to stockholders 
and $3.50 to public. Proceeds—For expansion and gen- 
eral corporation purposes. Underwriters — Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., and Russ & Co., San 
4 Antonio, Tex. Offering—Expected week for a 14- 
day standby. 
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Theatrical Subsidiaries, Inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Pric€e—$2 per share. Proeceeds— 
For working capital, etc. Office — 598 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann & 
Co., same city. ; 

Thunderbird Uranium Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 3 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining activities. Office—206 N. Virginia 
St., Reno, Neb. Underwriter—Stock, Inc., Salt Lake City. 


tT. M. T. Trailer Ferry, Inc. 
Nov. 23 (letter of notification) $295,000 of 54% convert- 
ible debentures due Dec. 1, 1960 and 29,500 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
$100 of debentures and 10 shares of stock. Price—$101 
per unit. Proceeds—To purchase equipment to retire 
$50,000 of notes and for working capital. 


Top Notch Uranium & Mining Corp. 
Jan. 5 (letter of notification) 4,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par two cents). Price — Five cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—94 North Main St., Smithfield, Utah. Under- 
writer—Lewellen-Bybee, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Trans-Continental Uranium Corp. 
Oct. 1 (letter of notification) 2,990,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Pre- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—358 S. 3rd St. East, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
—Western Securities Corp., same city. 


Turf Paradise, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Nov. 12 filed 83,334 shares of common stock (par $10) 
and 83,334 shares of preferred stock (par $20) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. 
Price—$30 per unit. Proceeds—To construct racing plant 
and to repay obligations. Underwriter—Selected Securi- 
ties, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Ucolo Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 13 (letter of notification) 2,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Of- 
fice—906 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Un- 
derwriter—Western Securities Corp., the same city. 


Uintah Uranium, Inc., Sait Lake City, Utah. 
Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development costs. 
Office—424 Judge Blidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—James E. Reed Co., same city. 


® United Artists Theatre Circuit, Inc. (1/25-26) 
Dec. 29 filed 400,121 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans and for working capital. Underwriter 
—Allen & Co., New York. 

@ United States Plywood Corp. (1/26) 

Dec. 22 filed $25,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1980. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To redeem $15,000,000 of outstanding 
debentures and for other corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 

Universal Petroleum Expioration & Drilling Corp. 
Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
cost of Driller Boy (drilling equipment which company 
rents out), and working capital. Office—c/o Edwin J. 
Dotson, attorney-at-law, Simon Bldg., 230 Fremont St., 
Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Robert B. Fisher In- 
vestments, 510 South Fifth St., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Urainbow, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 31 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—908 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Austin B. Smith Brokerage Co., the same city. 

Uranium Discovery & Development Co., 

Wallace, idaho 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For core drilling program upon two groups of 
claims. Address—Box 709, Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter 

Wallace Brokerage Co., same city. 

*% Uranium Oil & Gas Co., Reno, Nev. 


Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 


stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For oil, 
gas and mining activities. Office—139 N. Virginia St., 
Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


Uranium Royalties, Inc., Rapid City, S. Dak. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 1,165,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pro- 


ceeds—For mining expenses, etc. 
tapid City, S. D. Underwriter 
Co., same address. 

Uranium Shares, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 22 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—3038 Wyandot St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriters—Kamp & Co., Fred W. 
Miller & Co. and Mile High Securities Co., all of Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Utaco Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs, Of- 
fice—420 Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Western Securities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Utah Apex Uranium Co. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par three cents). Price—Six cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 


Office—626 Sixth St., 
Wendell E. Kindley & 
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Office—430 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Mid-Continent Securities, Inc., same city. 

Utah Uranium Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. ; 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par 1 cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses. 
Office—1818 Beverly Way, Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter 
—First Western Securities, same city. 

Vulcan-Uranium Mines, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 

Oct. 15 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 289, Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter—Al- 
den J. Teske, d/b/a Wallace Brokerage Co., Samuels 
Hotel, Wallace, Idaho. 
* Webster Uranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Dec. 30 (regulation “D”) 300,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
cral corporate purposes. Underwriter—James Anthony 
Securities Corp., New York. 

Wenga Copper Mines, Inc., N. Y. 

Nov. 18 (Regulation “D”) 900,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—30 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Willis E. Burnside & Co., New York. 

West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20, 1952 filed $29,600,000 12-year 6% debentures 
due Dec. 15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock 
(par 50 cents) to be offered in units of one $50 deben- 
ture and one share of stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 
additional shares of common stock and private sales of 
$55,000,000 first mortgage bonds to be used to build a 
1,030 mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, 
Weld & Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New 
York. Offering-——Postponed indefinitely. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dailas, Tex. 

Nov. 20, 1952 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Together with other funds, to be used to build 
pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Western Plains Oil & Gas Co. 
May 24 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4.75 per share. Proceeds—To redeem 1,250 out- 
standing preferred shares ($125,000), to repay bank 
loan, etc. ($2,500); for purchase or acquisition of addi- 
tional mineral interests, leases and royalties in the 
United States and Canada and for other corporate pur- 


poses. Office—Glendive, Mont. Underwriter—Irving J. 
Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


% Wolverine Fabricating & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 35,840 shares of common 


stock 


(par $5). Price—S6.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
convert and equip plant and to pay manufacturing costs 
of product. Office 2638 Princess St., Inkster. 


Mich, 
Underwriter—Goodbody & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Woodland Oil & Gas Co., Inc. 
Dec. 21 (leiter of notification) 299,900 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For equipment, drilling expenses and working capital 
Office—42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriier— 
E. M. North Co., Inc., same address. 
World Uranium Mining Corp. 
July 21 (letter of notification) 9,996,000 shares of come 
mon stock (par one cent). Price —Three cents per 
share. Proceeds—For exploration and development ex- 
penses. Office—323 Newhouse bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—P. G. Christopulos & Co., same city. 
Wynn Pharmacal Corp. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) 85,000 shares of class B 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds For production, development and sale of 
company’s products, working capital and other corpo- 


rate purposes. Office—5119 West Stiles St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Underwriter—Charles A. Taggart & Co., same 
city. 


Wyoming Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 23 (letter of notification) 9,166,667 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development expenses, 
Underwriter—James E. Reed Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Zenith Uranium & Mining Corp. 

July 12 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Underwriter—Sheehan & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Prospective Offerings 


Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp. 
Dec. 6 directors approved proposals to increase the au- 
thorized common stock (par $3) from 400,000 shares to 
1,200,000 shares, and to authorize $5,000,000 of preferred 
stock to carry a dividend rate of not exceeding 5%, with 
either a $50 or a $100 par value. Both stock issues are 
subject to approval of the stockholders. Underwriters— 


Wm. C. Roney & Co., Detroit, Mich., has handled nu- 
merous secondary offerings in the past. 
Alabama Power Co. (5/31) 
Dec. 30 it was announced company plans to issue and 
ell $15.000.000 first mortgage bonds due 1985. Proceeds 
To repay bank loans and for construction program, 


Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probabie bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
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Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a..m. (EST) on 
May 31. Registration—-Scheduled for May 4. 


% Av's Rent-A-Car System, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 14 it was reported that some financing may result 
from the acquisition of control of this company by 
Richard S. Robie for $8,000,000, but details are not yet 
available. Office—Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, stated that company 
plans to issue and sell some additional common stock, 
var $10 (probably to stockholders). Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—May be determined by 
ompetitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Pea- 
yody & Co. (jointly). 

x Central National Bank of Cleveland (1/25) - 
Jan. 6 it was announced stockholders will on Jan. 25 
vote on a proposal authorizing the sale of 171,875 addi- 
ional shares of capital stock to stockholders on a 1-for-4 
asis (with a 21-day standby). Price—To be fixed later. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter 
-McDonald & Co., Cleveland, O. 

’ Central & South West Corp. _e 

an. 18 company applied to SEC for permission to issue 
nd sell 600,000 shares of common stock (par $5). Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and loan from insurance 
ompany, and to purchase common shares of subsidiaries. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney 
% Co. (jointly) The First Boston Corp. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly);; Lehman 
Brothers and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly). Offering— 
Expected in March. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Sept. 29 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $40,000,000 of new bonds. Proceeds—To refund its 
outstanding $37,851,000 3%% bonds and $2,441,000 4% 
bonds. Underwriter—May be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR. 
Dec. 29 the ICC approved plan to offer $15,336,480 of 
5% income debentures due Jan. 1, 2054, in exchange, 
par for par, for the outstanding 383,412 shares of class 
A stock (par $40). The offer expires Jan. 21, 1955. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 

Jan. 11, J. D. Farrington, President, announced that the 
directors have authorized the issue and sale of not more 
than $65,000,000 of 40-year income debentures. Proceeds 
—To redeem its outstanding preferred stock (about 640,- 
000 shares). Underwriters—If by competitive bidding, 
bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Sianley & Co.; Lehman Brothers, Lazard Freres & Co. 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly). 

® Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 

Los Angeles 
Jan. 14 stockholders of record Jan. 11 were given the 
rights to subscribe for 200,000 additional shares of new 
common stock (par $10) on the basis of two new shares 
for each five shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 14. 
Price—$33 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
* Colorado National Bank of Denver (Colo.) 
Jan. 12, the Bank offered its stockholders of record Jan. 
11 the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 1 for 30,000 
additional shares of capital stock (par $25) on the basis 
of one new share for each share held. Price—$42.50 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Under- 
writers—Bosworth, Sullivan & Co.; Boettcher & Co.; 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc.; and Ear] M. Scanlon 
& Co. 
Consolidated Uranium Mines, Inc. 

July 23 stockholders authorized the issuance and sale 
of not to exceed $6,000,000 -eonvertible debenture bonds 
in connection with the acquisition of Uranium Mines of 
America, Inc. stock. Public offering of $2,000,000 bonds 
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expected early in 1955. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dec. 21 it was announced corporation plans to offer 361,- 
922 additional shares of capital stock to its stockholders 
on basis of one new share for each eight shares held. 
Price—To be determined at time of offering (stockhold- 
ers meeting will be held Feb. 16 to approve issue). Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital structures of affiliated banks. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


Florida Power Corp. 

Dec. 31 it was reported company plans to offer to its 
stockholders about 232,000 additional shares of common 
stock on a 1-for-10 basis in May or June 1955. Under- 
writers: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merril] Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Florida Power Corp. 

Dec. 31 it was reported company may issue and sell late 
in 1955 about $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; and The First Boston 
Corp. 
% Franklin National Bank of Franklin Square 

(NM. Va) 
Jan. 11 Bank offered to stockholders of record 133,300 
additional shares of capital stock (par $5) at the rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares held as of Jan. 11, 
1955; rights to expire on Jan. 28. Unsubscribed shares 
(not exceeding 10,000 shares) are to be first offered to 
employees of the Bank and The Employees’ Profit shar- 
ing and Benefit Plan of the Bank. Price—$32 per share. 
Proceeds—-To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co. Incorporated; W. C. Langley & Co.; Horn- 
blower & Weeks; Bache & Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Grimm & Co. Boenning & Co.; and Hallowell, Sulz- 
berger & Co. 

Franklin Trust Co. of Paterson, N. J. (1/21) 
Jan. 6, William H. Dillistin, Chairman of the Trustees 
of the Segregated Assets of this company, announced 
that approximately 20,540 shares of capital stock (par 
$10), and in any even not less than 20,000 shares (out of 
30,000 shares presently outstanding) will be offered at 
public auction at 2 p.m. (EST) on Jan. 21 in the Passaic 
County Court House at Paterson, N. J. The starting bid 
is not to be less than $28 per share. 


® General Motors Corp. (2/8) 

Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to offer to com- 
mon stockholders additional commn stock on basis of 
one new share for each 20 shares held (at last accounts 
88,513,817 shares were outstanding); rights to expire about 
March 17. Price—To be determined shortly before of- 
fering. Proceeds—-About $325,000,000 for capital expen- 
ditures and working capital. Underwriter — Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York. Subscription Agents—J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Incorporated, New York, N. Y.;; National 
Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich.; Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Bank of 
American N. T. & S. A., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif. Registration—Expected about Jan. 20, for signing 
about Feb. 7. 

General Telephone Co. of California 

Dec. 15 company applied to California P. U. Commis- 
sion for authority to issue and sell 200,000 shares of 
4%.% preferred stock (par $20). Proceeds—To reay 
bank loans and for expansion program. Underwriters— 
May be Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp.; and Mitchum, Jones & Templeton. 


Georgia Gas Co. 
Aug. 27 it was announced that this company, a sub- 
sidiary of United Cities Utilities Co., contemplates the 
issue and sale to residents of Georgia of $300,000 par 
value of preferred stock, subject to the approval of 
the Georgia P. S. Commission. 

Georgia Power Co. (5/10) 
Dec. 30 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1985. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Union Securi- 
ties Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Shields & Co. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—-Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on May 10. Registration—Scheduled for April 13. 


*% Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 

Jan. 12 it was announced stockholders will vote March 7 
on authorizing an offering to stockholders during the 
latter part of March of 100,000 additional shares of 
capital stock on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held. Price—To be named later. Proceeds— 
To expand activities in the casualty and multiple line 
fields. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., both of New York. 


Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Dec. 31 the Alien Property Office of the Justice Depart- 
ment said it is anticipated that the government’s hold- 
ings of 345,760 shares of capital stock (par $1), out of 


625,000 shares outstanding, will be offered for sale early 
in 1955. 


Holly Corp., New York 
Sept. 9 S. B. Harris, Jr., President, stated that prelimin- 
ary financing by Holly Uranium Corp. has been arranged 
to be followed by a public offering early in 1955 after 
which Holly Corp. plans to distribute part of its hold- 
ings of Holly Uranium Corp. stock to its stockholders. 


Underwriter — Tellier & Co., 


*% Hycalog, Inc., Shreveport, La. (2/1) 

Jan. 10, it was announced public offering of 50,000 sha 
of common steck (no par value) is planned. Unde 
writer—Keith Reed & Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (3/15) 

Dec. 23 it was reported company plans to issue and s 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1985. Proceeds 
For construction program. Underwriter — To be dete 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halse 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Goldmz 
Sachs & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and The Fi 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Sto 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Broth 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointl 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc. (jointh 
Bids—Expected March 15. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (3 15) 

Dec. 23 it was reported company plans sale of 60,( 
shares of preferred stock (par $100). Preeeeds—For n. 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by co 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Lehman Brothe 
Blyth & Co. inc.; Union Securities Corp.; White, Weld 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & ' 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointl 
Bids—Tentatively expected March 15. 


M and M Wood Working Co. 

Dec. 27 it was announced company’s National Tank 
Pipe division will enter the plastic pipe business o 
production basis on or about March 15. Plans for 
nancing a substantial addition to the company’s pl 
in Portland’s Kenton district have been approved by 
directors and construction will begin immediately. I 
derwriter—-Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, und 
wrote previous public financing. 


Majestic Auto Club, Inc. 
Aug. 25 it was announced company plans to offer 5( 
000 shares (par five cents) to the motorist and gene 
public shortly after completion of the current offer 
of 100,000 shares to service station owners and operat 
Office—Room 717, 141 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Oct. 19 it was announced company proposes to offer 
its stockholders of record March 1, next, 511,205 ac 
tional shares of capital stock (par $100) on a 1-fc 
basis. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., its par 
owns about 69% of presently outstanding shares. F 
=. repay temporary borrowings. Underwr 
—None. 

% New York Telep*one Co. 
Jan. 17, Keith S. McHugh, President, announced 1 
the company will have to raise more than $100,000 
of new capital money to aid in carrying out its exp 
sion and improvement program which will cost 

proximately $200,000,000. Underwriter—For and bo 
to be determined by competitive bidding. Prob: 
bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

North Penn Gas Co. 

Dec. 17 it was announced 420,000 shares of com 
stock (par $5) will soon be offered to public. Pri 
To be named later. Preceeds—To The Post Publis! 
Co., publisher of The Boston Post. Underwriter—E 
man, Dillon & Co., New York. Registration—Expe 
early in January. 

*% Northern Indiara Public Service Co. 

Jan. 12, D. H. Mitchell, President, announced that 
company plans to raise approximately $12,000,00( 
new money (which may be done through sale of 
ferred and/or common stock). Underwriters—Prob: 
Centra] Republic Co. (Inc.), Blyth & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Corp. 
Dec. 20, C. R. Williams, President, announced that 
planned to offer publicly $16,800.000 of 6% interim r 
due May 1, 1956 (convertible into preferred stock at 
turity) and 280,000 shares of common stock (par $1 
units of $60 principal amount of notes and 10 share 
stock. Price—$70 per unit. Proceeds—Together with o 
funds, to finance construction of a 1,400-mile natura 
pipeline between Ingancio, Colo., and Sumas, Wash 
the Canadian border. In addition, 1,659,200 share 
common stock would be offered for subscriptior 
present stockholders who already own 700,000 sh 
Underwriter—White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabod 
Co.; Dominion Securities Corp.; Union Securities ( 
Offering — Expected to be completed in first ha 
February, 1955. 

Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 19 stockholders approved a proposal to auth 
200,000 additional preferred stock of $100 par v 
which are to be sold in series. Proceeds—For new 
struction. Offering—Not imminent. 

* Perkin-Elmer, Inc. (Conn.) 

Jan. 17 it was reported that about 50,000 
common stock will soon be registered with 
Price — Around $19.50 per share. Proceeds 
stockholders. Underwriters 
Whitney, Goadby & Co. 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Jan. 7, De Alton J. Ridings, President, announced 
the company is planning to issue a new block of 
mon stock (no par value) to finance further expa 
in the United States and Canada. Underwriter—Wi 
N. Pope, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 

Nov. 11 it was reported that company plans to issu 
sell 100,000 shares of new preferred stock (par $ 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bic 
Probable bidders: Harriman Ripley & Co. Ine. 
Central Republic Co. Inc. (jointly); Smith, Barn 


Inc.; 


share 
the 
- To sé 
Lehman Brothers and 
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Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore. Forgan & Co. Offering— 
Expected in April or May, 1955. 


Rockland-Atias National Bank, Boston (1/25) 


Dec. 15 it was announced company plans (following 
2-for-1 stock split) to offer stockholders of record Jan. 
25 the right to subscribe for 37,500 additional shares of 
captial stock (par $10) on the basis of one new share 
for each 5 14/15 shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 9. 
Price—To be named later. Proceeds—To increase cap- 


ital and surplus. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


Sheraton Corp. of America (2/14-18) 


Dec. 13 it was reported company may be planning sale 
of $5,000,000 of debentures (with warrants). Underwriter 
—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Co. (11/9) 


Dec. 30 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to the public 500,000 additional shares of common 
stock (par $5). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
investment in additional stock of subsidiary companies. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp., Laden- 
burg, Thalman & Co., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and 
Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., Bear, 
Stearns & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled for Nov. 9. Registration— 
Not expected until Oct. 12. 


*% Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 


Jan. 17 it was reported company is planning to issue 
and sell $6,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Proceeds—To prepay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bididng. Probable bidders: White, Weld & Co. 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Union 
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Securities Corp. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.:; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc. Offering—Expected in April or 
May, 1955. 
% Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Jan. 12, it was reported that company plans to issue 
and sell this year $20,000,000 of preferred stock and 
$15,000,000 of common stock. Underwriter—Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., New York. 

Textron Incorporated, Providence, R. I. 


Jan. 6 filed an application for qualification of a trust 
indenture pursuant to which $21,392,595 of 15-year 5% 
subordinated sinking fund debentures due Feb. 1, 1970 
are to be issued to stockholders of American Woolen 
Co., in a statutory merger of said American Woolen Co. 
and Robbins Mills, Inc., into Textron. 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Nov. 24 Tom P. Walker, President, announced that the 
construction program for 1955 and replacement of bank 
borrowings made in 1954 wil require financing during 
1955 of about-$85,000,000. It is planned to offer publicly 
in either March or April $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 of 
preferred stock. About $60,000,000 of bonds wil be sold 
later this year (may be done privately). Underwriter— 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland 

Jan. 6 stockholders of record Jan. 6 were given the right 
to subscribe on or before Jan. 24 for 100,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) on the basis of one 
new share for each 10 shares held. Price—$33 per share. 
Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters 
—Alex Brown & Sons; Baker, Watts & Co.; John C. 
Legg & Co.; Stein Bros. & Boyce; Robert Garrett & 
Sons; Mead, Miller & Co.; Baumgartner, Downing & 
Co.; George G. Shriver & Co., Inc.; and Simon J. 
Block & Son. 
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* West Texas Utilities Co. 

Jan. 5 it was reported company plans the sale of 
$7,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds (probably in 
May, 1955). Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp. 


% Western Auto Supply Co. (Mo.) 

Jan. 12 it was announced that stockholders on March 15 
will vote on approving a proposal to create an issue of 
100,000 shares of preferred stock and $5,000,000 of 
bonded debt, and on increasing the authorized common 
stock from 1,335,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares. The 
company may raise about $10,000,000 through the sale 
of $5,000,000 preferred stock and $5,000,000 bonds to 
finance the purchase of 140 retail stores owned by 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce Fenner & Beane, New York. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 


Nov. 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1985 and about 
40,000 additional shares of common stock (the latter to 
stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis). Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—May be Dean Witter 
& Co. and The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb. Offer- 
ing—Expected in January. Bonds may be sold pub- 
licly or privately, depending on market conditions. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. (4/15) 


Dec. 11 it was reported Sinclair Oil Corp. will ask for 
bids for 384,861 shares of Westpan stock about April 15, 
1955, if it has not been able to dispose of these holdings 
before that date. Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., 
New York, underwrote recent sale of Sinclair’s holdings 
of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. White, Weld & Co., New 
York, may be included among the bidders. 
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reports that continuous public of- 


of the Accumulative Fund rose to 


$1,616,700 to $5,768,614. 


With Merrill Lynch 


$15,745,996, compared with §$9,- 

853,412 in 1953. United Conti- FT. WAYNE, Ind.—Gordon D. 
Mutual Funds nental also showed a marked Nelson is now asociated with 

growth, with sales rising from 


Merrill Lynch Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane 229 West Berry Street. 



































BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


A record attendance of the majority of 350 members and 150 
out-of-town guests is expected at the annual dinner of the Bond 
Traders Club of Chicago to be held Jan. 24. 

The Executive Council of The National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation will have their meeting on Sunday, Jan. 23, at 1:00 p.m. 
under the direction of Mr. John W. Bunn of Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Inc. of St. Louis, who is the presiding officer. 

The National Committeemen will meet on Monday, Jan. 24, at 
10:00 a.m. and it is expected their 32 affiliated organizations will 
be represented at this meeting. 

On the afternoon of the 24th, the regular Bond Traders Bowl- 
ing Tournament will be held. It is expected that teams represent- 
ing Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and New York 
will compete against Chicago teams for special trophies. 
SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

The Security Traders Association of New York has announced 
the following corrections on STANY Committees: 


Bonds: John D. Ohlandt, New York Hanseatic Corporation. 
Publicity: William D. O’Connor, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 


Advertising: Irving L. Feltman, Mitchell & Co., should be 
added as a member. 
National Committee: Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., should 


be added. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

There will be a meeting of al] National Committeemen of the 
National Security Traders Association on Monday, Jan. 24, 1955, 
at 10 a.m., at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. This is an open meet- 
ing and any member of NSTA is cordially invited to attend. 


Bankers Offer New 


prices receding from 101.94% to 
par, plus accrued interest in each 


E | d P Bd case. 
ng an ower S. New England Power Co., a 
A group comprising Kuhn, Loeb Massachusetts corporation, is a 


subsidiary of New England Elec- 
tric System. The company is a 
public utility engaged in the busi- 
ness of generating, purchasing, 
transmitting and selling electric 
energy in wholesale quantities to 
other electric companies doing a 
retail distribution business and to 
large industrial consumers. It has 
no residential or commercial cus- 
tomers. 
Combined 


Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
JInion Securities Corp., and Wood, 
Struthers & Co., yesterday (Jan. 
19) offered $25,000,000 of New 
england Power Co. first mortgage 
onds, series F, 3%4%, due Jan. 1, 
1985, at 101.931% and accrued 
nterest, to yield 3.15%. Award 
»f the issue was won by the group 
ht competitive sale on Jan. 18 on 
bid of 101.475%. 


Net proceeds from the financing 


earnings statements 


rill be used by the company to of New England Power Co. and 
nay in part, for the purchase of the Connecticut River Power Co. 
fee properties and other assets of for the year 1953, showed total 


‘onnecticut River Power Co., a 
ubsidiary of the New England 
tlectric System. 


gross operating revenues of $40,- 
886.677 and combined net income 
of $4,186,728. For the 12 months 
































The new series F bonds will be ended Oct. 31. 1954. combined 
edeemable at regular redemption gross operating revcnues were 
prices ranging from 104.94% to $42,432,540 and combined net in- 








bar, and at special redemption 





come was $6,381,279. 





fering of its shares is now being 
made by investment dealers in all] 
parts of the country who are 
members of a selling group or- 
ganized by Vance, Sanders & Co., 
the principal underwriter. 

The initial offering of 3,250,000 
shares of Canada General Fund 
(1954) Limited, at public offering 
price of $10 a share, was com- 
pleted last August. In November, 
the former Canada General Fund, 
Inc. was merged into the Canadian 
corporation through an exchange 
of shares. 


The objective of Canada Gen- 
eral Fund (1954) Limited is to 
seek long-term growth of prin- 


cipal through investments in the 
resources and industry of Canada, 
by means of diversified holdings 


of Canadian. stocks, and through 
reinvestment of all net earnings 


at low tax cost. 


Commenting the action of 


on 
the directors whereby the Fund 
has become a completely open- 


end mutual investment company, 
Henry T. Vance, President, stated: 

“We welcome this opportunity 
to broaden the service of Canada 
General Fund (1954) Limited to 
United States investors interested 
in the long-term investment op- 
portunities which exist in Canada. 
We believe that the ability of the 
Fund to retain and plow back 
earnings, with little or no tax 
dilution, makes it an ideal vehicle 
for pi ‘ticipating in that country’s 
dynamic economy.” 


A STRONG RISE in 
prices and increased sales 
the four mutual funds in the 
United Funds, Inc. group both 
record assets and sales in 1954. 

Total assets jumped more than 
$8414 million during 1954, com- 
pared with a gain of about $14%%4 
million in 1953. Sales gained 
$1114 million in 1954, while a 
year before the gain was only 
about $12 million. The gains were 
in face of larger share repur- 
chases than in the previous year 
Included in the United Funds 
group are the United Income 
Fund, United Accumulative Fund, 
United Continental Fund and 
United Science Fund. 

The greatest gains during the 
year were in the Accumulative 
Fund and its periodic plan. Sales 


security 
gave 


The total sales of all the funds 
for 1954 amounted to $38,258,177, 
against $26,880,351 for 1953. . At 
the close of 1954 total assets were 
approximately $197,251,000. 

Net assets of United Income 
Fund at the end of 1954 were 
$113,114,492, equal to $17.60 a 
share, compared with $72,669,668, 
or $12.05 a share a year earlier. 

Net assets of United Accumula- 
tive Fund were $48,608,085, equal 
to $9.19 a share, against $21,726,- 
155, or $5.96 a share. 

Net assets of United Science 
Fund were $23,902,953, equal to 
$8.82 a share, compared with $14,- 
819,583, or $5.82 a share. 

Net assets of United Continen- 
tal Fund were $11,625,439, equal 
to $6.81 a share, compared with 
$3,396,143, or $4.36 a share. 


TOTAL NET assets of three mu- 
tual funds managed by Investors 
Diversified Services, increased 
more than $275,000,000 during 
1954. 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, combined 
total net assets of the three funds, 


Investors Mutual, Inc., Investors 
Stock Fund, Inc., and Investors 
Selective Fund, Inc., were $858,- 
571,220 as compared with $582,- 
997.850 at the close of 1953. A 
total of 218,700 investors owned 
shares in the three funds at the 
close of 1954, an increase of 28,- 


500 shareholders over the 190,200 
reported at the end of 1955. 

Net assets of Investors Mutual 
increased $220,131,583 during 1954, 
30.06% over the 1953 year-end 
figure. 

Investors Stock Fund, Inc., re- 
ported that during the past year 


its assets increased $47,670,761, 
82.67% over its Dec. 31, 1953 
assets. 

Investors Selective Fund, Inc., 


recorded a net assets increase 
during 1954 of $7,771,026, a 
58.79% increase 


The combined increase in total 


net assets of the three funds dur- 
ing 1954 amounted to $275,573,- 


370, equivalent to 47.27%. 
Gross sales of the three I.D.S 
affiliated funds during 1954 


totaled approximately $162,573,- 
414, on the basis of preliminary 
unaudited figures. Redemptions 


for 1954 totaled $35,038,171. 


Thus. 1954 redemptions in the 
three funds amounted to 21.6% 
of the gross sales. 


Charles A. Day Adds 


BOSTON, Mass.—Richard B. 
Wilson has become affiliated with 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington at Court Street members 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








"| COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors of Central 
and South West Corporation at its 
meeting held on January 19, 1955, 
declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-three cents (33c) 
per share on the Corporation’s 
Common Stock. This dividend is 
payable February 28, 1955, to 
stockholders of record January 31 
1955. 


Leroy J. SCHEUERMAN, 
Secretary 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WEST 
CORPORATION e 


Wilmington, Delaware 








BR R.J-REYNOLDS 
~ y topacto 
J COMPANY 


Mokers of 


Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 


Prince Albert smoking tobacco 
Quarterly Dividend 


- 
| 
EZ 


A quarterly dividend of 60c per 
shore hos been declared on the 
Common and New Class B Com- 
mon stocks of the Company, pay- 
able March 5, 1955 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1955. 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 


Jonuvary 13, 1955 
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Continued from page 5 


Washington...and You 


plain that the forthcoming “in- 
vestigation” of the securities 
ynarkets is a “study” and actua!l- 
iy will not be an investigation. 

The new Chairman of the 
Banking Committee is_ soft- 
spoken and reasonable in his 
questioning. There is none of 
the when did yeu stop rebbing 
vour grandmother approach in 
in his questioning. In that sense 
he is a Liberal as the term has 
been understood fer seme three 
-enturies. 

It is partly because of this 
ancient Liberalism that Senator 
iulbright came to be one of the 
iwo or three outstanding ene- 
mies of Senator Joe McCarthy. 


However, he believes Congres- 
sional inquiries should have 


Jimited objectives, such as 
howing the need for changing 
ihe form of RFC’s management. 
it has been reported to this cor 
respondent by competent 
ources, that had the RFC in- 
quiry been pursued more vigor- 
susly. certain individuals one- 
time prominent in the affairs of 
government, might today be 
benefiting from the unique form 
of social security which derives 
from living in Federal peniten- 
tiaries 

But no, it is believed, that is 
rot the attitude of the Senator 
Arkansas. It is said that 
he would leaves properly to the 
courts the determination of 
guilt and punishing of wrong- 
doing. 


P ae 
prom 


Was Maligned 

Because his academic detach- 
ment is often misunderstood, 
Senator Fulbright has been the 
butt of cruel jests. Mr. Truman, 
for instance, smarting under the 
suggestion that he should have 
quit the White House for a Re- 
publican, is said to have re- 
ferred to Senator Fulbright as 
“that over-educated so and so.” 

Senator Joe McCarthy, who is 
probably a genius at insulting 
his colleagues, once publicly 
called him “Senator Halfbright,”’ 
a gratuitous jest that the Arkan- 
sas Senator naturally has not 
forgotten. 


Provide Education 


So Senator Fulbright, with a 
candor which is exceptional in 
Congress, probably means ex- 
plicitly what he says when he 
indicates that the purpose of the 
securities market study is as 


much to educate himself and the 
public as it is to turn up any- 
thing. The Senator and his as- 
sistants believe that this ap- 
proach of public education about 
what has been happening on the 
securities exchanges will prove 
to be as welcome to the stock 
exchanges as to any one else. 


Williams Assists 

Mr. Williams, as head of the 
Banking Committee’s profes- 
sional staff, will have a substan- 
tial responsibility for the secu- 
rities study. Mr. Williams also 
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is a professional student of gov- 
ernment, or, as it is called in 
academic circles, “political 
science.” 

However, Mr. Williams has 
had several years of practical 
experience in the art of govern- 
ments as legislative assistant to 
Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., 
Iil.). Prior to that he taught 
political science at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He has 
earned all his credits for a 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree at 
the University of Chicago. His 
thesis subject is on the control 
of Federal expenditures, and is 
not unrelated to the problems of 
today. 


Led Commitmennt For 
Collective Action 

A showing of Senator 
bright profile, as it were, is 
incomplete without listing his 
background in foreign relations. 

In the early 1940's, after the 
United States got into war, Sen- 
ator Fulbright, than a compara- 
tive youngster in the House, 
proposed the “Fulbright resolu- 
tion.” This reflected the think- 
ing of the time, which was that 
if the United States had just 
joined the League of Nations 
and backed Western Europe. 
Germany would have been 
frightened out of starting World 
War II. 


This resolution in a_ loose 
sense committed the Cengress to 
the notion that after World War 
II was won, the United States 
would join with other like- 
minded nations in a world or- 
ganization to preserve the world 
peace. In other words, this res- 
olution gave all world states- 
men confidence that they could 
go ahead and plan for the 
organization which is now the 
United Nations. 


In the Senate the resolution, 
as is customary, bore the name 
of the then Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Tom Connally 
(D., Tex.). Nevertheless, as the 
years have passed by, it has 
been more widely known as the 
“Fulbright resolution,” and the 
Arkansas Representative, now 
Senator, is credited with lead- 
ing in the making of this fore- 
most commitment in natienal 
policy. 

When a man young in public 
life acquires an outstanding 
reputation for leadership in a 
given field, he often tends to 
hold tenaciously to this same 
field in his later public life. In 
this respect the totally dissimi- 
lar records and personalities of 
the conflicting Senators Mc- 
Carthy and Fulbright are para- 
doxically alike. Senator Mc- 
Carthy has been inclined to 
interest himself in little but 
Communist-hunting: Senator 
Fulbright in anything but 
prompting collective action. 


Ful- 


Jet Fuel Use is Large 

Figures revealed here indicate 
that the use of jet fuel by the 
military is by no means as in- 
significant a quatity as one 


would gather from the occas- 
sional flock of jets which fly 
by overhead 

Last vear the military bought 
70 million gallons of this fuel, 
compared with three million 
gallons of gasoline used a day 
on all accounts, air, water and 


land, in the United States. 


Ike Avoids Coalition Revival 
There will unlikely be even 
a semblance of the old Repub- 
lican-conservative Democratic 
coalition of the Roosevelt and 
Truman days this year, except 
on perhaps the 
minimum wages and 


coverage ol 
perhaps 
also on public housing, in the 
view of seasoned observers. 
The much over-publicized 
“coalition” worked best against 
the Taft-Hartley Act, fair em- 
ployment 


practices legislation, 


BUSINESS BUZZ 





“Six months ago you said ‘buy’—four weeks ago you 


said ‘sell’—now you say ‘buy’—a fine advisor! 


Can’t 


you learn to make up your mind?”’ 


and other legislation which 
tended to build up submerged 
groups in the South and threat- 
en the political control southern 
Democratic machines had over 
their bailiwicks. 

Mr. Eisenhower threatens to 
back Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments but anything sweeping 
will have tough going. Other 
than T-H, the President speci- 
fically avoided such things as 
an FEPC proposal which would 
drive conservative Democrats 
into even an informal working 
arrangement with the aban- 









$$ es 


doned and isolated conservative 
Republicans. 


It looks as though the White 
House, while proposing to boost 
the minimum wage only 15 cents 
to 90 cents an hour—appearing 
superficially non-controversial 
—will drive for a widened cov- 
erage for retail and service in- 
dustries—a controversial issue, 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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Monthly Range of Prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange During 1954 


THIS SECTION contains a tabulation showing the high and low 
prices, by months, for the year 1954 of every bond and stock in 
which dealings occurred on the New York Stock Exchange. The 


record for stock issues starts on page 2, for bonds on page 16. 





Business and Finance Speaks 


After the Turn of the Year 


THE OPINIONS of many of the nation’s leading executives on 
the outlook for business during 1955 appear in the 
FIRST SECTION of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 
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40 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Established in Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1915, our firm today serves seventeen communities in 


eight states, principally located in the intermountain region, Southern California and New York. 
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and institutional clients and to keep abreast of the continuing growth and development of all 
industries in the areas which we serve. 
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Monthly Range of Prices on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The tables which follow show the high and low prices, by months, for the year 1954 of every bond and every stock in which any dealings 
eccurred on the New York Stock Exchange. The prices in all cases are based on actual sales. 


COURSE OF PRICES OF RAILROAD AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS AND BONDS FOR 1954 
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NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 15 
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1955 MARKET DECISIONS 
Just off the Press 
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STOCKS 
4t00k-of-the-Month Club Inc__-----1.25 
Giorden Co (The).._£..._............_._...--- 15 

ee 5 
@torg-Warner Corp_-----~-~---------- 5 
Common “when issued’’_...----- ' 
342% cum preferred_-_------ — 
M@eston Edison Coe.........-<<.------ 26 
$3oston & Maine RR com-__--------100 
6% wproferred.__.._................-- 189 
éiower Roller Bearing Co-- _~--~- om | 
@traniff Airways Inc_ ~-~--------~-- 2.50 
oe mt OO: aaa 
Griggs Manufacturing--_----~--~--- ° 
@triggs & Stratton we anieedeeuiidmaiena ° 
0 SE 6 2.50 
3% % preferred siipiincaaiiete onan 
@strooklyn Union Gas- IE: 
§% cum conv preferred- niindiianiniiiiiels _.40 
@irown & Bigelow. _.__-~~-- pinnieinenes 1 
#trown Shoe Co Inc____--- ee, 
@irunswick-Balke- Coliender Co_.- a? 
@3ucyrus-Erie Co........... “ 5 
@Zudd Company (The)-_ ~~ a 
$5 preferred__..__ — - 
@3uffalo Forge Co... __ — mene 
New eat 1 
¢sullard Co inaie 10 
Right: . 
@sulova Watch Co Inc 5 
4surlington Mills Corp 1 
4% preferred_-__- — 100 
3%% preferred 2 100 
442% 2nd preference____.____--_100 
f{surroughs ; “ 5 
@sush Terminal Bldg 1% Sr 100 
5% Prior preferred ee oe 
@sush Terminal Co. eo 1 
$sutler Brothers : ae 15 
4%% preferred series___......___100 
butte Copper & Zinc Co.............§ 
@3yers (A M) Co._------ Seiteditaiaiee 
71% cum part preferred__ Gtitidnwenne 
SS "= ere 
California Packing siniciadenatian 5 
@sllahan Zinc-Lead Inc_---- 1 
Greenest & MeGiB.<ccccaccns _ 5 
@ampbell Soup Co 1.80 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon hated Co._15 
«(Sanada Dry Ginger Ale Inc- 1.66% 
$4.25 conv pfd _ ° 
@anada Southern Ry RRC 100 
«@Sanadian Breweries Ltd... --- ° 
Canadian Pacific Ry Co____-_- 25 
@-annon Mills Co ° 
Capital Airlines Inc = . 1 
@arborundum Co (The) 5 
«carey (Philip) Mfg Co : 10 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry .100 
‘arolina Power & Light Co___ ° 
New . 
Carpentier Steel Co seaienebananen 5 
farrier Corporation . 10 
@arriers & General Corp ' 1 
ase (J I) Co__ . aa 12.50 
7% +#=preferred i ..100 
Caterpillar Tractor Co , = 
Preferred 4.20% -- ...100 
Celanese Corp of America , ° 
7% 2nd preferred ’ _...100 
4%2% cum preferred cony__-____--109 
Celotex Corp __-__- maeeebaeen ‘ 

% preferred iaidicainabaieaaee 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co___ : 5 
Central Foundry Co Scicieiicasl 
Central of Georgia Ry Co___ . 

5% preferred series B .100 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec Corp__ ° 
Central Illinois Light Co as ee 

4%% preferred__- — 








Centra! Illinois Public Service 10 
Centra! - of New Jersey class A__-50 
Class — 
Central rs South West Corp com__- 5 
Central Violeta Sugar Co__ 9.50 
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Ohicago Pneumatic Tool_..._..._...___® 
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Chicago Rock Island & Pacific ‘ 


Common —_-.--- : ° 
Preferred conv series A 109 
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Childs Co ‘ cs 1 
5% cum cony preferred_____ 25 
hile Copper Co-_- 25 
Chrysler Corp 25 
Cinn Gas & Electric Co (The)_____8.50 
4% cum series pfd___.__ . ..100 
Cinc Milling Machine —_— -— 
(Ir Financial Corp_..........___ ° 
Cities Service Co = — “— 
City Investing Co uedineaeitinn : 
5%% preferred — . 100 
City Products Corp _— 
City Stores Co _— 5 
4%" conv preferred . 100 
Clark Equipment Co 20 
CCC & 8t Louls Ry Co 100 
5% non-cumulative preferred 100 
Cleveland Elec Illum Co common ° 
$4.50 series preferred__ . o_o, 


Cleveland & Pitts RR Co 7% getd 
Special guar 4% betterment stk 50 


Clevite Corp (The) 1 
Climax Molybdenum Ca = ° 
Clinton Foods Inc : 1 

4% cum conv preferred________100 
Clopay Corp. -- Sanehasdictmecaee ee, 


NOTE: All stock footnotes shown on page 15 


January 
Lew High 
11% 12% 


58%s2 61! 
74% 83 


93% 94 
49% 5074 


6 Ts 
26% 29% 
23542 2642 
ba 7 2 
2344 25% 
36% 37% 
38 41 
19%2 22% 
97 97 
26 29 %% 
2 58! 
12% 13%, 
60 61% 
13% 15 
99 24% 
11% 123% 
74 16% 
564 61 
25! 29% 
377% 8639 
10“%s 11% 
61 83 
15% 17 
11% 12% 
118% 119% 
38 384% 
11%, 13% 
79! 82 
7%s 8° 
16% 18% 
103% 105 
16% 18% 
22-24% 
1% 15% 
7% 8% 
20'% 22% 
12%, 13% 
90! 96 
524% 53 
22% 23% 
21% 25% 
44% 469 
8% 10%, 
28 32% 
7%, 187 
107 109 
40" 42 
40! 43% 
46 61 
13 13% 
15 17% 
113 124 
48% 50% 


16 18% 
15% .16 
20 20% 
4% 6 
27% 32% 
67"%4 7 
12% 12% 
38% 39% 
105'2 107 


19%, 21% 
157 175 
15! 17% 
23% 24% 
10 '% ll‘s 
6% 7! 
20% 227%, 
12%% 14%, 
33% 35% 
33 35% 
98% 102 
5 5 
25% 28 
33% 35! 
B4% 85%, 
14 18 
234 25! 
18! 207 
18! 21! 
27 29%% 
14% 15! ‘ 
57% 67; 
10% 117 
44 46 
10! 11°, 
34 34%, 
45° 50' 
63 634 
62'2 67 
92 95 
8's B's 
117 13 
17 3 
7! 10 
22 24 
57% 6 
97% 100 
7 55 
28 4 31 
78 86 
g7 10 
102 104 
7%, 30 
15 15 
74 77 
33 4 37 
53 } 
107 108*,4 
70° 72 
42 4 ‘ 
18 + - ial 
37 40 
27% 29 
95 97 
235 23, 


: February 
Lew High 
58°%4 59% 


94! 97 
50°%a 52! 
6’ 7 
26% 28% 
"» 9 

2 2° 


36% 37% 
38% 4042 
21% 22% 
94 99° 
23? 29% 
56% te) 
12% 13 
61 64 
14 14% 


25! 29' 
294 36 Ye 
38 39 
11%% 124% 
80? 82% 


35 

36%. 42 
13 134% 

81! 85 
8 8%, 

16% 18 
100 104'4% 
13 19% 
22 24% 
1! 1% 
1% BY 
21% 22% 
12% 13% 

95 99 
§2% 53% 

23% 24% 
23% 25 % 


45% 47% 


9%, 10 


30%, 33% 


185 19% 


108'4 113% 
40% 42% 


41 42 


49%, 54% 
13! 14% 
15% 16% 


122 129% 


44% 50% 


102%. 102 M% 


20 21% 
112%% 114% 
713 74 
18 19 
16's 16% 
20%, 20% 
5! 6 
26% 31% 
66'2 72% 
12% 13% 


39% 42 


107% 108 “% 





20%, 21% 


16 18% 
16% 17% 
23% 25 
10%% 10% 
6° % 7 
21 23 Ye 
14 15 
34% 35% 
33'2 36 
102%, 104% 
4% 5% 
2742 28% 
35 36% 
85 87%, 
17! 18% 
235% 25% 
20% 22% 
20 225% 
29% 313% 
12% 15% 
6% 7 
ll’, 12% 
385 465% 
11 12% 
29 3414 
48 51% 
65 68 
65% 68% 
94 99% 
8! 82 
12%, 14 
25% 3 
9'4 10% 
21 24 
56% 62 
20% 21% 
100 1037, 
5355814 
31% 325, 
80 ‘2 861. 
10 11%, 
30 3344 
15%,_ 155% 
74 76! 
35%, 37% 
180 200 
54 56% 
107%, 108% 
ta ia 
4 43, 
38%, 42 
24 27: 
G 97 
2% 2% 





March 
Lew High 
11% 12% 
5742 60's 
15% 83! 
00%, §=6527 

564 6's 
991 27 4 
2 23 
6'2 T'2 
2434 273% 
374 «60387 
394, 40° 
22 244, 
100 100 
28%, 29% 


B34%, 86 
16%, 18% 
12%, 13%% 
111 131% 
41 43 
12% 13% 
8342 85 
4 10'% 
13 20% 
10042 103 
19 19% 
24% 25% 
1% 2% 
var 3’ 
21} 221 
13 14 
97% oF 
54 55 
233% 25% 
23 254% 
44%, 47 
9 9% 
32'2 +¥ry 
18%, 19° 
112% 11 5% 
41% 44% 
40% 42'% 
54 61% 
14% 15 
14% 16 


102% 104 
192 20% 
109 117! 
71% 74 
1381 19%, 
165%, 17 
20* 21% 
5! 6'\% 
23 27 a 
54% 0 


21% 
15%. 17 
15! 16% 
23! 24% 
10%, 12% 
6%% 7 
22% 25 


2 a 
14% 15%. 
34% 36%. 

4 


34% 36 
104% 108 
5% 6 
2734 9G 34 
33% S546 
86%, 88's 
16% 18'% 
243% 257 
217 24 
20° 24! 
30°54 32! 
12% 13%% 
6% 7% 
10% 12% 
3532 $ 
10% 12% 
28 t1's 
49° 53'%4 
68 10 
65% 70 
98 100 
8" 9 
12! 13! 
2% 27 
8 bs 
23 25 
595% 64°%%5 
21% 22% 
101% 103% 
57% 69%, 
31% 34% 
85 92 
10%, 11! 
30 32% 
15 16 
74% T7 
35 38 
210 210 
89 91 
564s 9 
107%. 109 
74 75 
42%% 44 
19 22 
39 43 
25% 267 
9: 95 
2° 2 





Lew High 
10 


538 


95 
50 


20 


40 


9% 


102 
19% 


5 


577% 
215 
100'4 
66! 
33! 
90 
10% 
99" 
30 
15 
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1954 — NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1954 


September 
Lew High 
B*% 97% 
B42 «6F442 
68'2 68'!. 
65 96'2 
97! 138 
S1°3 537 
11%2 137 
20 234 
1G ct 
95, 10! 
29-6 s2 
39%4 42 
524% 54 
22 8 7! 
31%% 52 
13 13 
75 61 
l6"%4 20 
26 "4 30 
794 80 
”; , 
42°" 46 
1 5 
13%% 14 
4 5! 
75 76! 
20° 4 22 
137% 15’ 
44 45 
214% eZ 
3 
8 4 
23! 26 
O1' 103 
21 23 
As) 33! 
4 + 


23'2a 25° 
12’. 13's 
90! 95 
57! 9 

) 26! 


t's 16% 
33! 367% 
?2 23! 
13*4 115 
42" 47 
45's 52! 
16'4 18 
14' 15 
115' 120! 
7 bo 
105° 105 
19's 22 
113'%4 115 
71’ ib 
21 23! 
17 18 
20 0 

6's f 
26! IG 
bY 73 
15 15 
$33 45° 
108 112 


7 4 '4'4 
16 19 
17 1%! 
G's ae) 
ll', 12 
7 6 
2H'4 2 
18 ‘4 20 
40 41 
46 47 
105 10+ 
a ‘ 33 
6 7 
ver 1G 
rs 7 
90 2 
16' lé 
24 a 
t5'4 3H 
14! 15 
(bef & 
ll 13 
SG" 4 4” 
10°, 11 
Be 74 + 
| 4 
gs > 
70° ‘ 
10 105 
; 10 
17 0 
10 10 
63 70 
24 
10 » 104 
é 7¢ 
40 44 
5 10 
12 l 
104 104 
34 ) 
45 
17 180 
10 
60'.« h4 
10% 110 
4 4” 


Octeber 
Lew High 
B%% 9 
63's 6942 
63 594 


95'2 104%%4 


ih 1g 
51s 54 
11*4 <"s 
23*4 26% 
28", 297% 
10's 13's 
28" 4 30°64 
42 43 
56°% 67 
247 28" 
97's 9 
294 J's 
13 14 
‘a 63 
14 20'64 
28'4 10° % 
13% 14's 
79's 81°. 
2744 29 
437% 2 
49° % 4 
13'2 15% 
B5*64 rate] 
77 77 
20! a2 ‘a 
14! 15's 
- 49 
21% 23 
92 93° 4 
6" 9° 2 
23'%2 2575 
Ol*s 10542 
22'n3 24'4 
30'% 32 
oa 
9%%4 ll's 
232 25 
12'% Li's 
90°" 94! 
B14 564 
24's 25'2 
26 27° a 
§212 55/4 
14°%% 17 4 
31'2 35 
22% 2 
11342 114', 
20'«a 222 
46'5 47 
49's 55's 
17's l 
14° 17 
120 L24 
61%, 66% 
104°'4 105 
93, 2 be 
114 117 
73! 79 
21s I3 «a 
a7 % 13°64 
18 1”) 
tr 4 ft ‘ 
i] i3 
14 15's 
43 45’ 4 
110'4 1ll2'4 


23 4 
16 ‘4 lt 
Li l 
£4 27 
li's 1 ‘ 
24'54 ) 
19'4 21 
37° 41 
46'4 52 
104 104, 
¢; pat 
o*4 ¢ 
914 , ‘ 
17's l 
25! 7 
20',4 p 
29 "4 3 
34 »%4 
15 lh 
f 10 
12 14 
G9 
10*s 12 
2b 2 
1 + 
bet 5G’ «4 
71 77 
101' 104 
17's 19 
°4 l 


> 4 '+ 
104 105 
j 61 
41°54 47 
101 10% 
12 14° 
10 if 
17 
4 ; 
4 4 
1 l 
O's 
1¢ 110 
71 74 
4” 4 
49 4 
t > 
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Number 5396 ... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 








1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1954 








January February March April May June July August September Octeber Nevember December 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High w High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High 
Ciuett, Peabody & Co Inc..--....----*® 34 353% 3435 3534 32+, 3534 325s 333% 33% 35% 3358 34% 32%4 36% 33% 37% 35% 36% 335% 36% 33% 37% 36% 43 
7% wperierrec . ai 100 13212 134 133'2 136 35 137 13642 140 13542 137 133.137 133 135 134 139 138% 140 137 142 137 «64140 134 140% 
4% cumulative 2nd preferred____100 89 9314 92 94 20 93 89 93 9034 93 92 93 90 93 90 94% 93 95% 91% 96 92% 96% 97 104 
Coca-Cola Co ‘(The) —— -* 111%, 122 116 §=©122 118!2 12534 11978 125 116% 123% 115 119% 115% 119% 115 118% 113 116% 107% 115% 109% 114% 108% 114% 
Coca-Cola Internationa] Corp_-_ a ‘ : G52 952 ; 2 976 976 965 965 eas _ 930 § 930 934 934 ome ana wn a am ox 869 8639 
Colgate-Palmolive Co --10 38%, 424% 40 42 3975 42% 415, 44% 417s 44% 42°58 49% 49% 53 50% 52% 50% 56% 55% 60 57%e 63% 59% 63% 
$3.50 preierred pee 867, 89%, 89, 92 90 93 90 Ylig 88 91% 87'2 90 89 91% 90% 94 92% 95% 92 93% 92 944 9l%e 35% 
Collins & Aikman Corp_-_- m 12'2 145% 13's 14'2 135, 142 125, 14% 124% 14% 1342 14% 135g 20% 17 20% 15% 18% 15% 16% 15% 17% 16% 19% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp a 164, 18%5 16 185 1538 li%, 1534 1742 15°8 18% 1644 18 16% 18 16 18% i6% 19% 17% 19% 16% 22% 20% 24% 
5%4 preferred series B___- 50 en i 42%4 43% 40%4 425% 41%°— 42% 40% 41% 4058 42% 42% 42% 42% 43% 43 46% 
Colorado & Southern Ry Co 100 4242 46% 42 rer 41 45 41 4312 41 47 44 4542 4142 45 41 43 41 44% 42 42% 42% 51 41 52% 
4% mnon-cum Ist preferred 100 50 53 50 56 5215 55 51'2 53 51 54 5034 5642 51% 55% 54 57% 53 55% 54% 56 55 58 56 61 
4% mnon-cum 2nd preferred ._.100 48 51 49 5213 48'2 51 45 51 46 50% 48 5142 50 51 51 52% 51% 53 52 55 54% 58% 52 58 
Columbia Broadcasting System— 
Class A__- 2.50 43 481% 4155 4755 46% 48 4642 51% 512 59 533% 60 58% 71 60% 67% 61% 70% 68% 77 73% 85 78 88% 
Cee. @......-. 2.50 43 48% 41'2 4735 464% 48 4642 50%, 50 58% 5344 59% 58% 69% 61% 664% £62 70 68% 77% 74% 85% 78% 88 
= Gas System lx -* 125% 133% 13's 144% 13 14% 1378 144% 13% 14% 144% 14% 14 14% 14 154e 14% 15% 14% 155% 14% 15% 14% 16% 
ents --- ; fl 11/64 17/64 jg 17/64 ae ‘ aia - ue = sa ot ones nee - — — - 
Columbia Pictures Corp 5 193%, 21% 19%, 233 21 2336 21 225, 21% 25% 23 2542 23 25 25 31% 29% 33% 25% 33% ## 25% 31% 30% 34% 
$4.25 cum pid .° 682 7034 69°. 89 76 8012 77% 81 77% 81 7942 81 79% 82 80 814% 80% 82% 80% 81% 80% 82 8142 82% 
Columbian Carbon Co * 4154 455% 42 45 £2 46% 4412 47% 4442 49% 46% 48% 45 47% 46% 50% 46 50% 45% 50% 45% 48% 47 53% 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec Co__-5 26% 273% 2732 28 275— 2938 2734 283% 27*4 28% 28% 2934 28% 31% 29%, 31% 29% 30% 28% 30% 28% 29% 29% 31 
Combustion Eng In ann wae 48 46'2 53% 4912 56% 48 553% 4912 52% 48's 55%, 534% 58 51% 57% £51 54% 49 52% 50 56% 55 61% 
Commercia] Creuit Cv 10 4% bu ‘“e Sb-4 38‘2 43 407% 433% 385%, 43% 3742 404 39 43% 42% 4542 42% 46% 45% 47% 45% 53% 48 53% 
Commercial Solvents Corp aa” 164%, 18%s 1612 17%% 16 17% 16 1755 1544 16% 15%4 17 15% 19% 18% 21% 18% 20% 165% 19% 16% 20% 19% 22% 
Commonwealth Edison Co --25. 36% 395% 37%. 391, 3818 392 39 4112 39%, 40% 39% 41% 39% 44% 42% 4442 42% 44% 4155 43% 41% 44% 44%—e 48% 
$1.32 conv preierred — 25 365% 3914 3772 39 38\_ 393, 38% 41% 395% 40% 39% 41%, 39% 42% ies aa as a. a ons ase om -< -- 
$1.40 convertible preferred-- 25 36%4 39%,% 38 39 38% 39% 39 4114 39% 40% 39% 415% 395% 42% nom sity paw se a ‘alte - _ -- -- 
Conde Nast Publications (The) ° 6 7 6% 7 6 68 61, 63% 6% 7 6's 8 Te 8% TY 8% 7% T% 7 8 7% 8% 7% 8% 
Cone Mills Corp -—10 21% 23% 22‘, 235% 21 23% 20', 213% 20% 22% 21% 22% 21% 23% 2l4a 225 21% 23 19% 23 19% 22% 21% 23% 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc * 214% 2356 22's 231g 2134 223% 19's 22% 1742 20% 18 19 18% 19% 18% 20% 19% 20% 19% 20% $j $20 22% 21%a 23% 
Consolidated Cigar Corp -© 20%, 225, 20°5 217% 21's 2456 24 2542 22'%2 244%, 22 24% 23% 27% 24% 26% 23% 25 24 26 26 30 28% 30% 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp x 74 Ble 76 8 734 10% 9'2 10% 9% 13 10% 1154 ll% 11% 1l% 12% ll4% 13% 12 13 12% 12% 12% 13% 
Consolidated Edison Co of N Y Inc___* 407%% 43%% 41'2 4$4%% 424, 4355 42%, 44 43'4 44% 43 4412 44% 46% 44% 47% 44% 46% 43% 46% 43% 45% 44% 46% 
$5 preferred ----* 108 108%, 108', 109's 108 10934 107% 109 10834 109% 108% 1094 107% 109 108 109 108% 109% 108% 109% 108% 109% 109% 110% 
Consol Electronics Ind Corp as | y ae : d ee ue pee pe ne ome pate a eee 24% 26% 
Consolidated Foods Corp 1.33% 12% 13% 12%, 13 12%. 13% 13 145% 1334 14% 13% 14% 13% 15% 15% 16% 15% 16% 15% 16% 15% 16% 15% 17 
Consolidated Gas Elec Light & 

Power Co of Balt commor awe” 26% 27% 27'2 28% 27358 2856 27% 29% 29 30% 29% 31 29% 31% 29% 31% 29% 31% 29 31% 29% 31 30% 31% 
Preferred 4'2‘2 series B 100 107 111 109 112 10842 111% 108 111 109 111 109 111 109% 111 109% 111 110 111% lll%e 112% 110 113 111 113% 
Preferred 4‘c series C 100 98 101 102 103 103 105% 102% 105 9934 101% 99 100% 99 100% #100 102% 102 103% 104 105 105 386107 104 106% 

Consolidated Laundries Corp 5 12% 13% 12%s8 13 1242 13 12°8 14% 13 13% 13 1342 13% 15 14% 15% 15% 19 18 22% 17 19% 17% 19%. 
Consolidated Natura) Gas Co 15 54 5636 5514 5742 5542 58% 5742 60% 593%_ 64%, 58% «663 61% 65% 63 71% 67 715 66% 72% 66%e 0% 69% 75 
rr 10 a : a an +o aoe ae Re res Be pat ae “ 33% 36% 
Consolidated RR of Cuba 6 pic 100 18'% 25 21% 2 20'2 2034 20'2 20% 1834 20 18 20% 18% 19 19% 21% 19 20% 18% 18% 17% 19 18 22 
Consolidated Retai) Stores In« 1 535% 6% 54 61% 6 64, 534 645 6% 6% 53% 63% 6% 7% var BM, 7% 9% 8 9 B8% 9% 9% 11% 
Consolidated Textile Co Inc 10c 8 8% 6 Blo TV BM, | T% q TV, var iM%, 7% B54. Ta 856 7% BY% 7% 8 1s 8 Ye 1% 9% 
Consolidated Vuliee Aircraft Corp 1 17% 2: 1M7s 21~« 2Ql+4 24% 227, 25, ; — # =a , jell ae = da aa ae poe — ato om -< 
Consumers Power Co common --* 38% 40 39's 40%. 40%, 42%. 41°, 44% 43% 43% 43'2 45 44% 47% 46 492 46 47%. 43% 48 44 47 Ye 46 48% 
Common rignts < 7 iA 7 a : ha _ ee eae ae is ae a on aoe ate oa _ 
$4.50 preferred * 105°, 109 4 108', 1097, 108%, 110 108% 110% 107% 110 108 109%, 108% 110 108 110% 108% 112 110% 112% 111 113 109% 111 
$4.52 preferred © 106% 10754 107's 109%, 10744 109% 107 108%, 107% 108% 106% 107%, 107% 108 106% 10842 107% 109% #1074 108 107% 109% 107% 109% 
Container Corp of America 10 42%, 46%, 44°, 47%s 4538 515% 49 63% 56% 61% A ee F = BS ae ‘ae ada ‘ail pos ws — -- 
New 10 47 49% 47 55 53% 64% 54% 64% 54% 64% 60% 64% 61% 68% 64 68% 
4% cumulative preferred 100 101% 103 102 102'2 101% 102 101% 102 101% 102% 101% 102% 102% 104 102% 104 103% 105 103 104 103 105 103 104% 
Continental Baking Co e 20%4 23 22% 23 22 23% 214, 23 21%, 22% 21% 23 21% 22% 22% 2342 22% 23% 221 24% 24% 28% 27 30% 
$5.50 preferred * 90% 95% 95'2 98 95% 97% 93'2 97% 93% 94% 935, 96 94% 99 96 9842 96% 99 9844 100 99% 103 102% 105% 
Continental] Can Co Inc 20 54% 57 5644 5914 5834 62 617_ 65 63% 69% 64% 71% 68% 75 73 77% 7l4%2 76% 68 73¥%e 70% 79% 74% ‘79 
$3.75 preferred ° 96 97 97 99, 99 99% 9812 99% 9842 100 97 98 44 97%, 98% 98% 101% 99% 100 100% 102 101% 103% 103% 106% 
$4.25 preferred - ie 130% 131 134'2 35 = 141 14244 146 145 157 150 163 157% 160 tii oa ans on aie ial aie oo _ -- 
Continental] Copper & Stee) Ind Inc— 

Common 2 1Up 3% ET 8 1%, 8% "1%, 83% 7%,_ T% V. 13% "YM, 8% Ye 8% 7Y%e 8% 7%, 8% Ty 9% 8% 11% 
5%e cum preferred (conv) 25 9 19% 18 19\% 18 19 18 187%, 17% 17% 17% 18 17% 18% 17% 19 18% 19% 18% 20 18 19 19 Ya 22 
Continental] Diamond Fibre Co 5 10'%% 12 11%, 12% 105, 11% 10% 11% 10% 11% 11 135% 12 13% 11% 13% 12 13% 11 12% ll¥% 13% 12% 14% 

Continenta] Insurance Co 10 13% 77% "92 an 773, 84 "9 86 85% 88% 8234 89% 89% 97% 93 97% 90% 93% 584 92 84% 94 92% 102 
Continental Motors Corp 1 7% = BB 8%, 834 8°, «= 8% 94% Big 9% 83, 93% B42 10% 9% 11% 9% 11 9% 11 9% 11 10% 13% 
Continental Oi] Co of Delaware 5 52 5844 57% 614% 58%, 615% 61l%2 68%, 66% 73 6234 72% 61% 70 65% 72% 66 72% 69 74% 70 15% 69 15% 
Continental Stee! Corp 14 aoe 66 ct bung ahi, y lusa lev lute les 7% 19 17% 18% 17% 20% 19% 21% 19 21% 2042 22% 21% 27% 24 27% 
Cooper-Bessemer Curp 5 20 225 20 221, 2l'g 23% 22'2 25% 0°, 22, 2054 225% 21 23% 21% 25 19% 22% 19% 21% 20 24% 19 22% 
Copper Range Co 7 225, 247% 23% 2412 314 284% 25%, 30% 27'o 35 36 4054 38 41 37%, 39% 38 50% 45% 50% 44 48% 45% 51% 
Copperweld Stee! Co 5 20% 227 2142 22% 21 22 21 24 20'2 23% 2134 23 21% 23 21 23% 21 21% 19% 22% 19 21% 20% 24% 
Convertible preferred 5‘ series 50 49 52 50 50 49 50'4 49'5 4914 481% 50 48'2 49 50 52 48% 51 49% 50 48% 49% 48% 50 49 49 
Convertible preferred 6‘) series 50 45 47 46 47% 443% 46% 45's 49% 45 48% 46% 47% 47 48% 47% 48% 47% 48% 4678 48% 46% 47% 47% 51% 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp 1 21% 25% 2514 32 28%_ 32% 27% 2942 26% 29% 2642 29% 28% 29% 28 31% 26% 28% 2 27% 27% 33 32% 36 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co 20 61 635% 6) 63° 60 62% 60'2 621, 61% 63% 6142 65% 644% 67% 66 712% 87% 91 91% 93% sak sia _ = 
Corning Glass Works 5 B72 9334 89", 927 91354 94 92% 108% 99'2 105% 100% 111% 108% 121% #=ii12121 25 111 120 111% 129 121 151 145% 156% 
312% preferred series 100 957_ 96% 96', 9812 17 98 96%, 99% 97% 97% 96 961% pon 96 98 96% 97 974%a 97% 96% 99% 95% 96% 
Cum pfd 3!2‘r series of 1947 100 96%, 99% 98%, 98%, 981g 98% O7 9914 97 99% 98'4 101 100 =101 101 102 100 §=6100 100 101% 100% 102 99 100 
Corn Products Refining Co 25 723% 76% 71% 675 72% 783% 11% 75% 72 74% 725% 76% 75% 78% 75 82 78% 85% 80 84% 719% 91% 84 91 
7% cum preferred 100 174% 176% 1764» 17742 177 182% 17854 182% 175 180% 175 180 174% 178 176% 180% 179% 183 181 89183 180 183% 181 185 
Cosden Petroleum Corp 1 16 18% 17 20% 19% 21% 19'2 22% 21% 24% 21% 24% 223%, 26% ona _— one - -- om au —_ -—— 
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Firth Carpet Co 5 . ‘e 49% 51% 4914 51% 50! 24% 49 52 4934 531% 53% 561 59 1 56 ln ‘ Pb ++ ae 10% 10542 108 106 108 
Flintkote Co (The) e - " . ¥. Bi 7M aa q Bs 7 i 7% f { q 7 : > 7 ety 4*_y 50%Ye 55% ibe 59 62% §5*% 60% 
L n ‘ i oe > 4 P Bp © ‘ ” o | ray gt al 1 ~ 
as eaateored : V1 Bl, 29% 287, 30™% 291 2) 93, 3% 307%, 243% 3 1. -# 103 3: ‘ bs 9 Be 10% & 9%, bs 9% 
J api ‘ ‘ Ss) > 7 Ce 271 . 
Plorence Stove Co ozo. Wee a98 101 100'% 101 10) 102) 99° 103 99%e 100 99's 101 ; - ot, 35% S356 Jule 34°4 41% Bin 42 
Plorida Power Corp ze 1G i 17%% 17% 173% 17 17% 173 91! ”) > 1914 20 17 " ame :74 = O3*e 103% 101 102%% 101° 103% 101'2 104% 
I oy 2 ; ‘ P ouane ; , ‘ < tf tie 125 a1 - . 
Piorida Power & Licht Co —- > 0 a, +44, 305% 30 33% 32 TEP 39 44 33M 34% 343, 37%. 4 4 a ive 1 53% 16 18% 16°, 185% 17°» 20% 
i , 7 “a4 . ; oe ° J4 4° 2 34 385 3°35 2 B "43 
:Follansbee Steel Cory 38 = 39% 41% 397% 43% 421% 441 +4 7 3% 4334 47% 4654 4944 48 ° 493 3 " 38% 337s tb 4% 33°% 38 34%% 37 
FPooo Fair Stores Inc 1 40 ° and 14% 13% 14% 12%, 14 12 14 13% 17 15% 23 Bt 23 : bdr , 63°" a" he 49', 57% 24 57 
Wy he ate t4y 32 33464 32% 42% 373, 411 40 47 Ve 42 Ue 44 4°3 ‘4a Fh; <J I%~4 <i‘s 1Y¥ 207% 17 20% 1b 22% 
04.20 di’ <a Ae . : ; + . 8G ih Oo" ae | 44% ya 47°. 434 45% 44 48% 
Pc “Ma. : ed series of 1951__15 ’ 38 95 99, 97% 1001 aa } ar ‘ m flies 39 3% 
0d Machincer & Chemica] Cor 10 : a ant ane ‘% 2 100 vt ag oR 100 17 19 97% 100 1 nae P P ‘ - = 
5 ! ‘ ‘ “i o vs 36 4 { +/ 4 € - 4 " ‘2 2 
%, ¢ ’ “#8 4 38! 1 38 40 r1 : ? es 10 100 100 101° 100 101 
ove 2 CUM CO preferrec 100 K “4 9? 5 21% “4 ig 42%2 46% $542 48 43 46% 43'2 484 4 $7! " 53 ° 
334% preferrec : a ; : o 1° 98 14 a7 OF 10) 49 Oo 00 106 qgi 91 7 a . hte, 2S 53 1% 53 Ve 
Poster-Wheele C 100 G4 1% O6'% 98 9814 100 Q on . on + . - : b oth 102*2 (K)'. 109 102 10: 10%! 11 107 111% 
s r-vvi orp 10 1 11 ~ : : , “es ‘ ‘ ‘ "4 46 GR 98 Ye 99 > 1 ‘ at oc , , 
Francisco Sug#er Co ° : : " fF “¢ ’ = . - roy SBN 25% 2% 6 31! BY, 345 > ue - a “ — nh 
] st ; ; - é } 7 ‘ - ‘ ‘i th - lh <*6 4° 30 4%y 307% < ; BY 
Franklin Stores Corp " a+ +3 . mb 7 ¥ , j 7 ’ 734 } - a3, 3 > : C 5 34 BL 38 . 
Preeport Sulphur Co ] ] 1%, 10% 10 10% 10 10 10 10 10 a4 10 111 11 A. ® ‘ is 812 t 4 My 
Froedtert Corp «The - os try 8 57! 62 v% 4 60 ‘ 58 2 0 iin B65 . 57 UY, eA . a +4 - P 10 11's 11% 12% 
1 , 7 oa 2 f 97 »4* ro) G71 761 
Pruchauf Trailer Co ; 44 ii’ i} 4“ Sl 12 ns 12 , 11 } ' 12% 19 Tr ; } a 15 . ; . eon fy ‘ 3 > i6%2 4 12% 
4% preferred « 100 6 c — ae 24% 27 »» f : % 2542 x 4% r 35 'g r ra i 29 -— 15% $4 1S 
‘ 4 ‘a i4 H*g i2 77 t 79 "i 79 7 nO . 79 : P ’ _ : : 30 32 Yn 1s 38% 
‘ 61%. 2 82 , i 19 85 g2 
Gabriel Co 
Gair C sate 1 64, G1 c ‘ 
7 So Inc ‘Robt) 1 ts a . M% 6% 6% 53% . - 2 _ . le . 
Gamble-Skogmo Inc common . ; 20° 23 21% 2 7, ) 21% 2 o. Bag on 3 . % 4°4 5! f %, 
7 5% convertible preferred 50 a . ‘8 iMe 6% 7M. 7 " - ve ¥ ey 2i 5 y y 2t ; ‘ 31% 
Gemewell Co (The) 4 oS 3D $64 35 38 f $9 3 ( R ) ’ 39 , aad, 44 aaa 1 > : ‘ ' 3% 4 10 
Gardner-Denver Co 3 ) 24%, re 25% 28, % 1414 ~ ‘ 7 : + 4 _ < n 40 4° 4( 42 4 43 
Garrett Corp (The) , 23 23! 97 253 : - 1 4 31 BS d 2 » 1% s 347 » 2 
7arr t Co P The ms , 2 : - ~ H+, - ” 29 4 >4 6 7 b 9 a . 31% 9 30) 3° 4 a : + 
Sar Wood Industries Inc ; 1 + 4 ‘14 25 29 *% 26 9 Ve rf) 3 303% 36 , 0% . +s + -T 3 Pag - 40% 
4'2% cum conv preferred £0 "7 oar a or 37 4% ‘ 3 My 4 " 1m ~«(CS tis oe » de pie = (58% 44%, 59% 
Gaeviord Contuiner Corp | Gat " 26 Bw 6 Vs 26% 5% 63% ) ‘ -—" 4 - . " > $ > + 5 5% 
faeneral 1.60°3 6 951 re . om aaa 9 0 3] 25's 31% s 235 ; 2 ) 33 
>erneral American Investors , oo ‘ + ; 8 25! 273% 27 1 28 y 2n) »Q > A 0 Tip 34 33 8 . s $4; ‘ 2 ; a 
45 a ees 99 9 2, 927 r > - ; - a 4 , 4 > 32 Ss O44 6 
$4.50 preferred 100 f 1041, 103! 105% : =. ” ; __ bs . et a 5S*3 27% + 7 , G7 ”, 8 ) 10! , . < 
American T port 0 os “4 > M, 104%4 107 105 OG 10 OG 104 0G 105% 106 105 107 o's ‘ 28 "%s 2 4 10%, A 37 
weral Bs ng Co , 7 ; ‘ ) 39 42% ‘ 7 46 4} 18 : . 47% on i ~ = ACS ott. 5a 05 1 0¢ 104 106 %% 105°*4 106% 
$8 preferrec ° , .+ 10 10% 10 10% a 10% 9 10 9% 10 a3 ‘ 10 : rt — ~ ev obs vs 3s CO's 9 64% 
General Brense Gero 45 146 143 148% 142 148% 14) ¢ one 136% ‘>: 8 +4 diy, 10 ‘4 OM Ms 97% iL 10% 17% 10% 
Richt S 18% 21% 20 21% 19% 23! ~ + + ~~ 1502 159 135% 139 BM 6 137% 1 141 138% 14 
Pi... ® 23 - > 8 22% » 23 at 4 She 77% 5% vat 27 } > 2 7 sheng - 7 
ve - ral Cable Cor . ', 11 10% 1 . “ ; = > — ” 4 — iad e° 2s 8 10 Ve 33™% 
4% cum ist preferred 100 — . ‘7s 10! 11% 1] 11% 11% 13% 11% ‘ 12% 15 14 15 Jets 5 
y ” 7 "4 - > ~ =s , : i ‘ ] “ 5 é 4 141 1 ‘ 1 a 
_ *% convertible 2nd prefer 50 i 1} aaa . ; a4! is ‘© iS Tf 74 5 75 77™% 8 80% -- , ( » . _— + ie S% 
General Cigar Inc. : o~ 2 + 4 31% 30% 33% 33 4g 32 56% 3314 6 14 Ve . : , a: 2 ‘ = ) 5 87 6 9 
9% preferre s 20 8 i9 18 ) — ’ Tas ‘ . oe 2 39°3 5 38 37 4! 
— . 100 2 ] 44 124% 128 ~ 19% 18 ° 2 , 19s 18°. 0% 21 25 21% 23% 22 34 1 2 3 0 1, = a. > 
. erie yrelerre 0 ; ean « 2 426 125% 128 125 1°R8 125} 7 I 126 1°92 7: 12381 . oe — os 8 ts ee | 24 24 Ve 22s 29 
: 11% = 12% 12% 1M «1 1 11% 11 1% 41h 2 Se ee te 5 128% «6127 «129 125% 130 128 «131 
] i i 1 ‘ 19° 1 . Se . eo a -~- — 
NOTE: All sto wos —— ; let i ee ae 14%. 13% 14% 2°28 13% 2% 12% 12% 15 14 15% 
“ax > . 7 ; —— ; ; ‘ : =— 
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1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1954 
May July ae 
STOCKS - an Lew High Lew High 
General Contract Corp__._________ = 
General Dynamics Corp_........_.__ 3 aA nats —_ -- 
$2 convertible preferred. -__ . ne ox 63 
Gaseres Miecitis Oe... ence cces! ° 113% 12356 66 
a ——————————--2 377— 41% 53% 1% 
General Foods Reon. ISON A 9% f+, 1034 11% 
eC eae oT 2 73% 70} 391 
$3.50 preferred oon o . 95% 96 94° 97 
General BI AE 9: 1 5 
— — | ° 6232 $s . 64 ; 66 
ee Re 100 121% 123 201 hag 
32% % convertible preferred_______ 100 126 eae = 12 1’ 
General Motors Corp common__.____ 4 333 > a. 13642 
$5 preferred ° = + a 71% 765% 
ee enetidininnncemicemareal 2248 1233 94) 
Preferred $3.75 series -.-...__.... ° 977% 99% au. + +e 
Srewel Foranea ‘nce aes z : 
me —------=- 57 59% 612% + 
General Precision Equip Corp______--1 34% 403 Ng 66% 
$2.90 convertible preferred_________ ° 6914 py = 43°46 
General Public Service Corp________ 10c 3! 3% 4 37 of 
General Public Utilities Corp__._..__5 297, 3054 32% 324, 3% 
Rights __-_--_________ -~ 9/64 13/64 : 
Ocneral Railway Gagnei Co.......... -=* 25% 26% 28 30% 301 
eferred____ ----------- 02). fei pact 1 tale 
General Realty & Util Corp. ahacnietns 10e 12! 12% 13% erty 
Genera Refractories Co - a 2075 207%, 22% 215, 13% 
Gener Shoe Corp — eww ~~ ee | 45 46! 483% ‘ by am + 
General Steel Gaatinas $6 preferred___® 93 99 1, 100 4 96 ’ = : 
Genera] Telephone Corp_-.._--.----- 20 48% 4% 50% — 
dae tas Se : sai at Sy iy Bu 
nera e ae soon 29 31 Vs ~ 
4%% preferred __.--._.______ -.100 100% 100 % a 3042 
General Tire & Rubber Co_._._____2.50 321_ 333% 34! — 
4%% cum preferred____.____._..100 84% 85% 85 ° a4, 
3% % cum preferred -_________-_100 16. T6'% 75! = 
Georgia-Pac Plywood & Lumber ‘Co---1 10%, 1134 i1', 12! 
Gillette (The) Company common-_-_--.-.1 53% 60% 60 4g as rg 
$5 convertible preference________-_- ° 109%, 121 iy GO" 
$5 conv preferred called . 1081. 108°% wei 122 
Grebel Bros tns.-——————------——---8 142 16 16 16% 
og 84 841% - 
Gleaner Harvester Corp_._._--..-- 2.50 11% 121. 1 ae 4 
ff eae 33% 35% 33% 36 
Geebel Brewing Co__.______- a 6% 7% = V4 
Gold en Rh ee Co a 143° 145 146! 147 
Goodall UE SERndacecncccenncns 10 9° 11% 123 : 
° . < ‘7/4 19% 
i SD 19 7 1 
“When issued” se 94 98 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co _-.---.1 1% 663 — ; 
“When issued” __- aa Gli2 66% 66 69 
GS preferrea —....................... ° 07% 109 4 : 
Gotham Hosiery Co Inc______- ae 4% BY a? 104% 
Gould-Nat Batteries Inc ae 57% 62% ve 
ea 4 “ on ~ 
Grace (WR) & Co - 32% 35% he, - 
Graham-Paige Corp .-.____--__-_-_-__® 1's 11%, “1! “aie 
Grandby Cons M 8 & P Co Ltd 5 Ws 9 nae Bes, 
Grand Union Co (The) ---- nea 32 365 anan 4, 
Rights = 6S 38 V2 41% 
Granite City Steel Co 12.50 5% 17 cat Bh 
5%% preferred ___ 100 90% 92% ++ 15% 
Grant (W T) Co-_----- - . 35 374, = 91 
3% % preferred ____- 100 97 975 06 ae 
Grayson-Robinson Stores Inc a “ gi, ) 7 “4 
$2.25 cum conv pfd-. ° 30 1 i -” 
Great Northern Co ‘ 28 oy oa = 
Great Northern Iron Ore Prop ° 18% 21 211 thy 
Great Northern Paper Co 25 Bly 6214 68 anit hy 
6% preferred 5 37 534, 5814 +4 65% 
— Western | ere Co - 19” 19! 19 19 19 ' 
10 preferre 100 44). 136", 43 2 1 ‘ 
Green Bay w Western RR C 100 _ 75 15 76 138° 142 
Green (H L) Co Inc 1 33% 32: 22 0 2B a0 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp 7 ° 21% 223%, 91 29 315 be 
Greyhound Corp (The) 3 13% 14 112, 14 11 ® 42 
4%% perferred_-_-_- 100 91% 96 95 96 941, be 
Grumman Aircraft Eng Corp 1 23% 273, 43 yy 27 Ff 
Guantanamo Sugar Co L 5 5g 4! - “4 oo 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR Co x 28% 29%, 28%, 31 313, erie 
Ge serrerred......... — ; 723 72 73 = 87, ; 
Gulf Oi] Corp__---__- 25 47! 88S s«B5%e 601 pe, as 
“When issued’’ : - vs" 
Gulf States Utilities Co 292 28! 29 39 31! 
$4.20 civ preferred_ 100 102! 100'. 10 105! 10: 
$4.49 div preferred__ 100 108 103 104%, 105! 107 
$4.44 div preferred____ ..._109 _—— mai a 105! , 
Hackensack Water Co-_-- ~25 39% 411 . 
I aa aca « 41 40 441, 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing..____-.= 201 aa - 
Ball Printing Co came een—— one eee owe § 19 ‘ 20) 6. 47'4 
Hamilton Watch Co_._.-_- inmate 14! 16! 13%s 18°s 
4% convertible preferred. _- .100 62 ‘ 70 8 15 17%s 
Hammermill Paper Co- ee 167 18° 68 75 
Hanna (M A) $4.25 prefe rred________® 1021. 103 & 18*2 177% 
Harbison Walker Refrac Co__...--. 15 85, 30%, 103’ 104 
6% preferred___._.---- — 13742 140 =” 18 
Marrisburg Steel Corp ‘ 2.5 ad : 3814 
Gert, Schaffner & Marx___.__----_10 025, 942 : > 
Hat Corp of America___.__----_----- 1 515 “6% 6. 24 26! 
4%% preferred_...__-- ----~--50 333, 341, 341° 576 57y 
Bayes Industries Inc.__---..-----~---l 121, 12!, jor tf 33 
Hayes Manufacturing Corp___.__-..-2 5\% 5) , ;. s 12 ) 13 : 
Mazel-Atias Glass Co------..-.------£ 187% ++ iis oft 
Eee — 2314 ° oo by 19%4 20's 
3%4%  preferred_____-_ e .--100 85 88 . = “ 21! 2249 
Heinz (H J) Co_-_---___ ~==28 32! a8. 89 85 ; 
3.65% cum preferred_- ‘ it 961. 97 oP 3374 33 343% 
Selme (G W) Co.......-----.------ 10 211, 223, 912. 907; o ‘ 96 
7% mnon-cumulative preferred___25 35 361. oa 6=O aa 21°. 22's 
Hercules Motors Corp_-- _— 137% 14°, 14 17 ‘ 36 36° 
Hercules Powder Co____-__- eer 72! B4 73 89 15%4 16 "4 
Se Peenres........-. ———— 1241, 25 124 124 84 8734 
@ershey Chocolate Corp__ Ee 40 43! 29 49 ‘ 12: ; 22 
4%% preferred series A -~50 53! 5; * + 39%s 38 ‘ 
Hertz Co (The)_.....-- 6 = v2’ 52 
Bewitt-Robins Inc__.._-- - onal 27 27 29 59 0 - 
Beyden Chemical Corp 1 16 15 1: 17 "5 30", 
3%2% cum pfd series A ..100 72) 72 mii, = 14 15 
434% conv cum 2nd preferred..___* b 853 85 86 83 70 71 
Efiton Hotels Corp... _-- ieee ls 197, 18 19 .” 84 88 
Hires Co (C E) The 2 1 ‘ 102 9 9 - <9 27'4 
Gotland Purnace Co 5 . 12 11 1 : a4 10‘, 
Holiander (A) & Son In , 62 6 524 c 7 4 16 
Holly Sugar Corp 10 16! 5 1 12 ‘ f 
5% convertible preferred 30 261 25 26 : > 1f 
Homestake Mining Co-_ ~~~ 12.50 36 34 nq 4 6 et 
Zonolulu Oil a ean 62 } 20 i, 40 4 
Hooker Electrochemical Co 5 6a. as 64 f 
New uv 75 ; 
$4.25 cum preferred na 00% 10 - 
$4.20 div 2nd preferred series B____* 16°. 121 100 7 
Boudaille-Hershey eusenmemeends é 14 Pp 4 l 
$2.25 conv preferred : ..50 22 + 14 14 
Household Finance Corp... —- soa” 5 z ri 
New * Pe ‘ 
Ex 10% stork a wi _— 
3%% preferred____._-. 190 ; 
4% preferred_. L00 3 
440% preferred ainbeel 100 4 = ' 
Souston Licht & Power Co ° 4 34 


oe UO 
to oo 


~ 


— 
wor 


u 





(391 
November December 
Low High Low High 
1514 19', 17%. 19% 
64%, 7114 67's 82% 
67%. 75 r72 73 
41% 46% 44's 467% 
1253 14% 13s 14s 
72 7934 75 78%. 
9832 99 96 991, 
842 103, 955 12% 


67%s 78%. 69's T4%e 


12242 12342 122 123%2 
138 138 146'4 1464 


8942 95% 90° 5 9a 


12434 126 125'4 126¥ 
100%, 101'% 101‘, 102 


29 3114 3012 33% 


82% 9442 81 92 
42% 52% 45 5042 
9242 100 92 92 
4's 442 4'3 4% 


31% 34% 34 34% 
32% 41% 38% 44 


104%, 105 10442 106% 


1342 14% 13°44 15% 
2343 2776 27%e 30% 
49 51% 51 53% 
9642 103 103 10942 


33% 35% 34% 36% 
30% 41's 37% 43144 


_ 100 100 '~ 
35 Me 40}2 36'> 47% 
9342 9542 9275 96 
8342 84), 83 B42 
16% 275%, Hf , 304, 


69 T1768 70' 16% 


83 90'.4 90 90'4 
18! 20° 1872 20% 
36%4 397, 39%, 42! 
T68 TV, 74s 8 
160 162 161 16142 
20! 2134 17*s 20% 
102! 122 115! 126% 
60 b4 2 
87" 91 98 109%, 
— 52 54°% 
5 556 5% 7 
37 39% 38's 42 
36% 42'2 40'n 477s 
1', 2'%4 176 2%e 
10'%4 11%. 10”% 12%. 
437%, 481% 4b ' 50!, 
18°, 22'% 20 2t 
104'2 122', 110! 138 
34 361, 34's 39 
98 100 964. 99 
8's 91% Bia 104.4 
3242 334, 324 34 
30 34! 3244 384 
21 241. 20',4 215, 
68 75 64 wt 
19's 20° 20'.4 22 
150', 154 l4 1 15 
73 77 75 7 
31 33 O', 32% 
245, 27} 31' 
1242 137% Lo 14 
94's 96 95 97 
35°83 38%. 35°%s 39 
4°. 5 4°% 57s 
3l4— 3456 22 39% 
87' 4 80 89! 91 
5548 63'« 61‘2 6742 
57'2 58: 
29% 33 31', 34% 
103*2 105 103 104 
106*2 109 107/a 108%, 


10642 106'2 105’ 2 1064, 


2%. 46% 42% 457%, 
4 fs 4 My 
53%2 624, 55. 61% 
18 187, 18 19%, 
1776 19% 18'2 21 

79%— 811. 81 86% 
20° 254 22% 245 


103 106’: 105“ 106% 


3244 3742 37 40%, 
138 142 142 142 
21% 33% 29\%4 33% 
27% 629%, 28% 32% 
7 87s 1% 87, 
37°%s8 40 36 39% 
147s 15% 14% 17 
5a 6%, 6 BY, 
20%4 22%, 21% 23% 
254— 2745 25°— 28%» 
86 86 86 ah 
37 41% 36% 39 
100°, 101%, 1004 100%%4 
22%, 23% 223 23% 
36% 27%, 36% 37% 
l17°s 18%, 17%, 19% 
90 97 92's 101 
124 124 % 1 ‘4 125 
40 42%, 39 ‘4 50 
52 . 53! 4 v2"s e 
238 30 28°. 37% 
28", 34 32% 
15 4 16° 4 15°. 18! 4 
71 73} 69 71M, 
86 901 84°. 90% 
53 4 4 ‘ 38% 
9% 10°,4 10° 11% 
13% 16%. 14 17 
> 4 6% t 82 
19 23 27% 
28% ) ; 30¥ 
46% 1 4 49 
70 76° 4 85 
80", 3 “ 
274 { 31% 
101 ) 100 1¢ 
127 1 135 % 
i ‘ ] 14“ 
i's } 5 Ys 
J 
9 
4 AUS "4 
i+ 1 
a | 




















f (592) 
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1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1954 
7 re — January iwi February March "April - ‘May ‘June ‘July August September October Novemper _ December 
STOCKS Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low Hizgh Low High Low High Low Hizgh Lew Higa 
@loward Stores Corp________-___- 1 15% 16 15% 16 15%, 16 16 1642 16 1g 17 12 17 18 17's 19 17*, 19 16 19 167. 138 127% 19% 
Se MOORE Cd.ccceccenseccesmecssh 11% 13% 12% 13% 1242 14% 13% 1543 13% 147% 13% 15 13%, 14 ] 15's 13%, 15% 127, 1442 12 17% 16 20% 
$%udson & Manhattan RR Co_____- 100 3 ts 342 3% 2% 3°% 2% 603% 3 3% 3% 3 bh & 2 } 2% 244 1's 23% 1 235 1% 3% 
6% non-cum preferred_________100 8 8 T\e 7% 7 8 7% 9 7% 9 ow s 10 672 93% 6'2 7 =) 6%. 4 6 . 4% 99% 
@fudson Bay Mining & Smelt Co Ltd-_-. J6"¢ 40 4064 42 41's 45 43°s 43'4 432 43's 45's 43'4 4 476 4h'4 49 °% 46 '4 l'. 464 51". 50 55 '« 53% 55% 
GHudson Motor Car Co----._.-__ 12.50 10 13'4 9%. 10% 9% 10 8 95s ii a pis ped 
CC ES 6.664 13%4 14%, 144%, 16% 15% 17% 1634 17%. 16% 16'% 18% 20'6 l <0 16*%@ 2 L's, 4} 22 24° 24 2512 22% 25% 
PFlupp ee 1 2 3 Ye 3% 274 3\% 25s 3 Ye 2%64 3's 2° 3 o”s 3 “4 « 2 2 2 3 2% 3% 
@iussman Refrigerator Co_..._._._.__ 5 20 2 22 23 Ye 2244 23% 21 2244 21 23 21% 24° 240 28° * 4 ) 32 276 me ea 
ee on-eneeennineneeentenanaeamaey _— — on ~ - —_ —_ -- -- 19 21% 19'4 O's 18% 20% 
ee: PGE Cictemicnnmneeen 20 44 46%% 45 47% 46% 49'S 44% 51% 42 51! 42 49! 43%, 577 j 57 0%, 54%5 49" 53%, 4g 55 53 $7 
Eilinois Central RR Co common _-—_ 100 74%, 82% 1% 90 BO% 87% 824, 90% 89 933 93% 937 . bie at 
0 SS ne — —_ - _— a oid - 46% 46%. 4342 49 4¢ 51%s 4 2' 47 2 47% d1's 44, 577s 54% 63% 
Won-cum conv 6% series A pid-i00 107 11342 114% 115 113. 114%, 3=s-«113 42 116 115 «1115 —o = —_ . ; vie pen 
Won-cum conv 6% ser A pfd new__50 ‘ és -_ , aa 5) 57'% 57's 60 50 62". 54'_ 59% 57 537% 57 60 5872 63% 
GiMacsis Power Co........................... is 40 42% 42% 44 42 444, 43 44 42% 46% 4434 474 45%. 50 46',4 50 45%, 49'6 4514 494 44 48 %5 47 50% 
4.08% cum preferred...._........_ 50 50 50 49 50 50 51 49', 50% 43% 50 49% 51's 50 504 50 ) 49%, 51 50's 50%. 50! 52 51% 52% 
436% cum pevserres..........--...- 50 51 513% 50% 51Y¥ 52 53 §1 53 50 51%% 51% 51% 51! 52 §2',4 52 p14, 51%, 523 52 pate adel 
4.70% preferred —— 50 5 54 54 54 5376 54 53% 544% 53% 54'2 5242 53 52° 531% 5244 a4 ie | 54 54', ) 53 541. 52 54% 
4.42% cumulative preferred_______ 50 «(51 52 54 54% 52 531 63 53 53 53 62% 5242 5242 5% 55 53 52%_ 54 52! 4 2 533 5474 54% 54% 
4.20% cum preferred a 50 __ aie - - a . a 51 527. 5its 53 
@ilinois Terminal RR Ce__..._________ 5 B14 95 Bs Oy 8%, 10% 82 9 8% 12'% 11% 12% 11% 13% 11% 14%% 14 15'% 14%, 15 15 152 145%, 15% 
@ndianapolis Power & Light Co_____-- e 40', 4 41%, 43% 43 45'2 43%, 45% 45% 4% == ate a 
eee ° = ‘ . 2242 23! 22 23! 2 23 23', 24%,4 3 24'% 22, 24% 23 241% 2314 25 
@adustria Elect de Mexico S A__100 pesos 4 4 4 4% 4 45s 3% 4 3% 3! 2% 3° 3 Kr 3° ZL 3 ts ae. § 3 Fis 542 6% 
Gadustrial Rayon Corp__._.._.____.-_-1 3Y $23, 40 42% 40% 44'% 40 45'% 41 45% 44! 43%. 46! 49° 45! 457, 44! 47 41%, 46% 45 52 al 52 
@agersoll-Rand Co... ° 97 G9%, 98% 103 100 107 104 112 111% 123 117 123% 121% 135%2 122 13 123 144 1s 144 138 163 161 169 
~ _ | ee - 433, 585 5224 §7 
6% preferred___._______.__---100 170 170 167 169 #162 168 162 162 160% 165 160 162 159 162 160 161' 162% 166 16212 166, ©6160 Bt 
eee e 407, 45%, 44%, 46% 45's 46% 457% 53% 53 59% 535, 60 56% 647% 5474 671% 54!% 65 G2"— 69% 64! 697 67%, 16% 
€aspiration Conso] Copper Co__-.____ 20 21} 23 21% 23 21%, 24% 23% 2544 24% 827% 2442 27% 25°52 32% 28%s 34", 31 S37 31's 34s 31 7 3272 39% 
Gasuranshares Certificates Inc_.____-- 1 15%, 16 16 16% 16%, 17 17 177% 18 19% 18%, 19'%4 19% 20%s 20'4 20%4 1! 207% 197% 20%, 20 20! 20%. 22¥, 
EFaterchemical ee 5 2544 27% 26% 29 277s 30 293% 3144 30% 32% 29% 31%, 31's th l6 33 ST's “2°37 35 3234 35 m 34 49) 278 40 aad 
— 0 9'2 95 92% 95 92 ¥ 94 93% 97 93% 97 96 94% 96 100 977, 100! ) yO! 9 oe 1 
Lt . ........ er 14% 16 15% 16% 15% 16% 14% 15% 14% 157 14% 15% tate a 6 th. ism tee aa . + Tg - +m ‘os4e 
@aternat’] Business Machines Corp..._° 246 2965 260 276% 273% 340 305 336 333 340 a . — —_ 
a eee eT , —_ — , - 271 306 274 302 295 303 280 300 40 j 235 395 31°? 7s 352 368 
@aternationa! ee e 27%_% 307 29% 31 28%, 30% 29% 31% 31 32% 30% 32% 30%. 32% 315, 33% 31 338 31% 33 33! 37? 3 4 
ES Ee 100 159 166 . 165 168%) 165% 169% 1662 169%, 165% 168%, 165 168 164%. 166%. 166 1741, 170 175 : 174 > 176 172 175% 171 Bt 
rnat’] Hydro-Elec System ser A--25 25 2734 27% 29% 29% 32 i‘ 29% 3214 30 307, 30% 31% 32% 32! 32% j27% 32 34! 337 263 2 , 2 
@ate } ys : ‘ 2) c 30 ‘ 33%, 36%, 34 6 36 38 
@aternat’) Mineral & Chem Corp______ 5 285, 32% 31 32% 3042 35% 33 35% 33% 35% 31% 34%, 32'2 34! 33 T3400 337e 37s 34% 37% 33'» 37% 36% 42% 
Fe 100 G7 80 83 " 91%. 93 91% 94 91% 93 892 91%, 90 91's 87 B7'% B7's 91 90 9034 90 93 91 92 
@aternational Mining Corp_____--___ 14 2 1% 1% 24 1% 822% 2 34% 21 27 242 27 2! pa 25 3! 25% 3 3 : , 
@aternational Niekel Co of Can Lid_ 347, 37% 36% 39 36% 38', 3 40% 39% 42% 40% 43%, 41%. 45%, 44%, 465, 45, 497, 47°» 49% 42 apie on +, 
Vw SS EE {00 1303, 135! 132% 135% 133 135 133° 135%, «86135 = 137 135 138 13442 137% 1361, 138 136%, 139 136! 140 126 138! 135%, 140. 
@aternational Packers Limited_____- 15 95, 11 10% 10% 10% 12 11% 13% 11% 12! 11% 12%, 125, 14% 13 15 13% 154% 13%, 143 14 161 15 17% 
G@aternational Paper Co__..___-____ 7.50 55 60! 58% 60% 58) 62% 6145 70'4 67% 71% 65% 745s 73%- 80 74? 80's 74 40 73\ «Bl ; 777 88 . g2% 88%, 
Common “when issued”_____.___--- , ou i a 2 r, Pr, 
@4 cumulative preferred___._______ * 10144 104! 104 105 103% 104% 103% 104% 103% 106! 103 106 10334 106 104%, 105 105'» 106€ 10545 104 103 105 ana 7 B+ +94 
@aternat’! Rys of Central America_.__* 6? 7 6% 6% te 67s 5% 6's 4% 6% 5s its 66 1% 6% %' 73% bs 7} 8% 71 9 8% 12% 
fF ESE 100 45’ 50 44% 48% 41 495s 43 438°% 40\%_ 47! 41 §2 50 59? 55 58%, 07 64! 58 612 2 6R 
SSE EE ee oe 44354 47% 46%, 50 48% 51 48%2 57% §3%2 57 631% 57 56%. 62 58 65 62 ' 6 , 64 69 = ‘> F mg Rf 
@aternationa! Shoe Co__....-~..-.___ ° 38 3875 38% 39% 39% 401% 394, 84044 39% 40! 39%, 40%, 397% 42% 40%, 42'% 40 4 41°%4 43 49 447, 42%, 43% 
Ganternat’] Silver Co (The) (Conn)..-25. 37%, 42 40 42 39% 8643! 42'2 45%, 44% 46! 4542 49 47 50! 48 51 484, 56% S51'2 587°, §2 67 62% 70 
ae 5 315 33 32% 32. 34% 35 %s 3534 8635%n 354% 35'% 33 3535 34! 34! 5 35! 35 25 5 236 35 26 252% 26% 
III SE EF ——— ° 37, 153 5 16% 1538 167% 15% 17'% 16% 19 17 18! 37% 32 20! 23 20! 24 20'% 22%, °1) 516 2375 26% 
date timenaaccnnnes 29! 315, 30 32%, 293 30! 29 3n% 29% 31% 31! 34! 335 37 35's 37 3534 373 3654 37 aa cae oe 
co pens a ee 38 314s + 31% 33% 317%, 33 32 ° 33% 31 33 ‘e 327, 36%4 35%, 37 35 37 3 ' + ‘6 38 . = anne z oar 
€nterstate Department Stores Inc....1 25 26 25%—3 28% 25%, 28'4 25% 2712 27 28 2758 29 28 29% 28453 29'2 28%, 31! 281, 30 92 3435 20% 34% 
@nterstate Power Co -<3.50 10! 11 107%, 11% 11 113% 1075 11% 11 12'% 12 12! 12 13 13's 14 125, 13% 12"5 131% 12 127, 123, 13% 
Gatertype Corp -- e 30! 33's 31% 33 30 S23 30 317s 285% 31% 28% = =30' 28! 30%. 29 35 $1 335 30! 33! 1 53a 327 
Gowa-Illinois Gas & Elec ee 295, 311 30% 31% 30'%2 31% 30%, 31% 30%, 32 30! 32 31%, 347; 32 34 s1%% «632! 30! ; 31 74 . 1 Le 30%. ee 
@owa Power & Light Co_..._..__.____ 10 247, 26 25% 2748 2534 267% 2642 28's 25% 27% 25 261% 26 28! 27', 29 75, §=28%% 25%— 277, 95 = . 61 21%, 
@aland Creek Coal Co........_..__ 50c 15%. 18) 16% 17% 15 17 14% 16% 14 1545 145, 15! 14! 15! 15°. 17 15%, 18 17 19 17 2 - 2 a3%e 
a? DED itucinmsommsanemnans 120% 190 119 120 115% 119%, 117 11842 113 117 112%, 114% 113%2 11! 112 115 11 116 115 118 112 122 121 | 
A gE ee | 5's 5°s 4% 5% 5 6'; 6 7%. 6% 7% 6°%s 7's 6's 7 6%.% + 6 71 622 r ‘ Tle 6% 8% 
Seeger Machine Co ss" 19 20% 19% 21% 19% 2134 200 22% 203% 2245 21 21% 21's 25 24 238% »5! 27 23'. 2% 3 301% 26% 29% 
@efferson Lake Sulphur Co----....__- L 2042 22 20% 22% j20%s 217% 20% 24% 23% 29% 26% 31% 30 S314 3 3 ‘, 345; 31, 3 34 377. 35% 37% 
@ersey Central Power & Light Co— 
Preferred 4% series............_ 100 86'. 89 89% 91% 92 95 91 95% 90 915% 90! 92! 92 94 92 94'% G4 95'% o4 a G4 o6 92% 95% 
F LE 1 41 43) 40% 43! 39% 42 35% 401 38 413 39'2 41%, 9%, 4 437, 4 43! 404, 1534 48 47 5 52 Ve 55 . 
3%% cumulative preferred__.____ 100 101 101 101 102 102 103 100'2 102 99 102 100 =101 101’. 103 103 = 103 100'. 103 102 10: 102 102 
@ohas-Manville Corp..............-.* 645, 71', 672 Ts 61%, 71 62's 65%, 635, 7 6634 757 71! 163% 74 773% 74 7B'% 73) == 75 91 64% 89% 
@ehnson & Johnson ______..___.__ 12.50 62'. 66? 64 66 62 65% 60'2 64% 59 v2 66° 64 68 65 69%. 64° 66%.4 65 71 6614 70 60! 2 a TI 
@ones & Laughlin Steel Oorp_.....___10 19%, 22", 21 va ae% 205s 22 4 21% 2 so ‘ 22% 25% 227% 25 23! 257 24! e 273 94%, 261, 9514 27 95 1 Le 28% 1% 
6@ preferred sertes A...........100 85°, 90 69 90 86 89 864 88 875s 90 83! 10) 88%, 92 90 92'% 90! 95 92! 9 96 9 25% 100% 
Gay te Glicamienantetcimmnnnnmel %t2% 3 : 3! : 313 5 3: 347 327 } , 5 


aiser Aluminum & Chem Corp_...._i 

6% preferred (convertible) _....__ 50 
€alamazoo Stove & Purn Co 
Kansas City Power & Light Co com___* 











3.8% preferred --100 
4% cumulative preferred__....__- 100 
450% preferred 100 
ge eg RE 100 
ansas City Southern Ry Co_...____. ° 
4% non-curm preferred__._._...._._ 50 
@ansas Pwr & Lt Co com.________8.75 
@ayser (Julius) & Co _5 
@elsey-Hayes Wheel Co_....._____._1 
@ennecott Copper Corp __..________ e 


@ern County Land Co__.__________2.50 
@eystone Steel & Wire Co__.__._____* 





@imberly-Clark Corp —......_.____ 5 
~ 2 ge § 
€% cum preferred (cony)_......_ 100 

SS _ eee 

@inney (G R) Co Inc._.__._._.____.1 
@5 prior preferred me 

_ 2 ¥ eee 10 
Cum preferred 4% sertes_._....___ 100 


@resge ‘S 8) Co-——---_--- ---_---10 
@ress (S H) 


roger Co (The) + Sete ssnenenaaa 


L 














26'% 22% 
46%, 49 
3'4 3 
32% 33! 
94! 4 945, 
100 1001 
104% 105 
385s 425; 
3532 36 ay 
18%, 187, 
1353 15 
16 173% 
64°, 69", 
395, 43%. 
2053 22 
44 50%%4 
106 109 
2414 247 
31%, 35% 
79). 83 
293, 3375 
82'2 86%, 
3242 34 o 
49°, 51 
4442 46% 





26% 
38° 3% 
31% 
32% 
95 
100% 
105 
102% 
41% 


18% 


203% 
5044 


1 


wogan 


eee 


< 


euw wow 


i 
_ 


5558 


111%2 


50 


33% 
51%. 
34s 


331 


100 % 

105 

102 
44°, 
40'2 
18% 
13% 


114 
354 


333% 
95 

30°% 
49'4 
42'2 


35M 


21 
35'4 
942 
100! 
105 '2 
104 
50'. 
42 
21 
14'4 
195, 
84! 
49'4 
2342 


64°s 


129 
25% 


38 "%~4 


36's 
97 

3245 
51's 
45'2 


9% 
56 
‘¢ 
97 
101 
105% 
102%, 
53 
40's 
2145 
154s 
915, 
84's 
48%5 
23 
68" 
13342 
26 
331% 
82) 
354% 
96 
34's 
4q7 
44 






36! 40's 33 '% 38'% 34 38's 
56) 58,4 54!. 5% 55'4 OU'* 
242 31 27% 2 21, 4 
35% 39 354 39'4 35% 37 
96 96' 97 97 96's 97 

102's 103! 103 104 
105 105! 103'2 105'S 104%, 106 
103 104! 104 105 104 105 
52%, $891, 521, 58! 53 60 
40'2 42'. 42's 45}. 42 43° 
21's 223, 21', 2245 21’, 22 
145% 15 144, 155. 14°%% 16's 
205, 235% 21%, 237, 22 24% 
80%. 86 81 Bi‘« 80's 87! 
42 44° 4°! 46s 427% 7% 
22%— ae 24! 26 25's) 263 
65 i 69! 73 70! 74! 
35 4 37 8 
131 143 140 147 140! 146 
2553 2714 26%s 30 26%, 297% 
33 34 32 35 S1*, 3a4', 
80%. 83 82's B85 B2's B84", 
3453 3778 33} 364 33%, 36%, 
91', 96! 91*, 96 92 93%5 
29) 33%%4 29'.4 307 28! 29 
485, 50° 483, 50',4 48 %% 49 
4344 50 46753 52%4 46 4014 














UU 9°4 10% 10% 10% 10%5 107, 10'2 107s 1074 11354 11% 115, 1144 113, 11 l 11! 12%, 
fa Consolidada S A American— 

Preferred _..._._.._.._.._.9§ pesos Mex 45, 5ls 5 5% 5 53s 4 4? 3 4'4 ‘ 3 4 4 43% ; 
@ambert Co (The). icietheiiimansias 21! 2275 22 24 217_ 24 21! 22132 21! 22! 21's 22 21 24 231, 24's 2 42% 
@ane Bryant Inc____ TE | 1435, 16 15 16 15'4 16 14%, 16 14 15° 14 1 15 16 1525 16 1 l¢ 

4%% preferred .50 47'4 51! . Be 50 51 51 5112 50 51 5134 52 5+ 5+ 54%, 53! 
I SSS 1 19°, 213, 21 22%5 20°58 23%, 2274 233.4 2343 27! 2435 261, 24 264 25 0°. 264% ; 
€z2e Rubber & Tire Corp..........___5 48° 57 52 60% §2?! 55 55 597.4 55 63 60', 67 58's 66', 60 64',4 59 rn 
Gees (James) & Sons Co... 3 22 241% 2255 235 225s 233, 2234 24 227, 233, 23 24 2374 26 243, 2% m 

3.85% cumulative preferred_..___ 100 = 86 87 83 88 90 g0' 92 94 86 95 86', 89 86 BF 85 B89! } Q} 
@ahigh Coal & Navigation Co__...___ 10 8%, 10 2's 10% B%%4 9 B%s 9 77 ) 8 9! B14 q 8's, 10! 1¢ 
ehigh Portland Cement Co_.....___25 27? 297 28% 30% 30 313 31 34's 31%, 343 34 36 351 41 8%, 42 ; 4 
@aehigh Valley RR Co__..........._ . 13%2 15 13% 14% 13's 147 13 14*4 13%, 157 13 14 13 15°,4 15's 177, 1 17 
Gehigh Valley Coal Corp_._....._____ 1 ‘ +3 1 3 1 : 1! i 1 , 1! 1 1 1 1 1 

$3 non-cum ist preferred_......_* 6" B's 7% 8% T's 77 he 9 7 85, & 9!, B'4 87 

60c non-cum 2nd preferred......._ _* 215 23, 2: 3 2 2 2 2? 2's 21% 21, 31, 2 234 2 
@ahman Corp (The)_............ 1 34 35! 345, 36%% 347, 36 36 9 37 39 37 40 37 40 38 40'% 4 
€e2hn & Fink Products Corp.........5 15) 16%, 16 1655 16 17 16 7 17 18 17 1 18 

eT Se 16! ¢ ¢ ] 1 16 i 7 { ut, «61 1 °0 ‘ 
€Aibbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co_...____ 10 395, 447 43! 48 44° 46° 46°, 50 491, 54 505 57 5t 59 53 60 
@iboy McNeil & «ss «ss Pe =------ 7 87% 1 9% 95s G35 9° 87 9° «4 8” 95 GQ Q ¢ 114, 105 12 
€Afe Savers Corp_ —==-$ 38% 40 38% 41353 36% 33 37 41 39 41 39 411, 40 4 447 47 
@aggett & Myers Tobacco Oo........25 63's 6 624s 7M 6254 65%, 62 67 6 66 57 6 5¢ 62 58 6 

a 100 155°, 161 158 162%2 156 1 lt 164 15 162 142 157 143 15 15142 154 
@ily Tulip Cup Corp-—--——-__----__-° G 8g 66%, 88 we a 

New AE EEDA TBE 56%4 59 56 rs 7 7954 68%, 7 7034 79%, 78 ST +4 

Rights - bs ee See eee oe “ad eat . = Ts. 12, - 

NOTE: 


All stock footnotes shown on page Lf 


105' 
106 


107 
106 
65 


+ 


a i 






























































48%5 60% 
62 85% 
2% 2% 
37% 41 
9642 98% 
104 104% 
105% 107 
104 105 
6812 75% 
45% 0 
21% 21% 
1834 25% 
28% 31% 
93% 107 
Ab 54% 
22 30% 
38% 41% 
161 161 
30%2 33 
3342 35% 
83 85 
39% 44% 
9542 98% 
29%. 31% 
50‘2 52% 








#744 




















12 13% 
aio 6 
25%s 33% 
15% 17% 
56 58. 
22% 38% 
63 66% 
27% 320% 

91 93 
1i% 12% 
S3% 59% 
16% 20% 
1 1% 
9% 11% 
3% 4% 
42%3 46 
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STOCKS 
Ee ee ee ° 
Lionel Corp (The) ..._____________ 2.50 
eae ° 
Liqnid Carbonic Corp____.__.____ ° 

342% convertible preferred_______ 100 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp_._.._._._____- 1 
eS, ° 
Lone Star Cement Corp___._________ 10 


Lone Star Gas Co_ 
4.75% converible preferred_______ 100 
Long Bell Lumber Corp (The) cl A____* 


Long Island Lighting Co__._________ 10 
0 eee 
§.25 % preferred series A__._____- 100 
5% series B preferred__._________ 100 
- = Sea 100 
4.25% series D__ in .100 
4.35 preferred series ‘E_ _.100 

ie 10 
7% cumulative preferred_________ 100 

Louisville Gas & Electric Co (Ky)____- ° 

Louisville & Nashville RR Co_______. 50 

Lowenstein (M) & Sons Inc_________- 1 
New - 

4%% cum preferred sertes A_____ ~ 100 
gg | RR eae __10 


M 


MM & M Wood Working Co__..__.___ 5 


MacAndrews & Forbes Co________-~ 10 

OR 0) RS caepe eee 100 
SS 
Macy (R | awe - 

44%4% preferred series A__._..___ 100 
Madison Square Garden Corp____- ° 
gS eae ° 
Magma Copper Co__________________10 
Magnavox Co (The)_- tdbtinicmamenmca 
Mahoning Coal RR Co______________ 50 
Manati Sugar Co — nanidbieeaaniisindenll 


Mandel Bros Inc_ ve . 


Manhattan Shirt Co_..............- 5 
Maracaibo Oil vupeantenai — oe 
i. eae 6.25 
Marine Midland Corp seteindaabinimeieaa 
4%% preferred (conv)____.-_.-_.50 
Marquette Cement Mfg Co 10 
Seearenell Pies & Ce... nena -cenecee ° 
a rE Se 100 
Martin (Glenn L) Co sidniitiinntnniamiiadaieell 
“When issued”’ 3 
Mertin Parry Corp are. 
Masonite Corp_- en 
Master Electric Co (onne£=- i 
tMathieson Chemical C orp 5 
4.25% convertible preierred___-__100 
May Department Stores Co otnemeaee 
3.75 preferred a re 
$3.75 cum preferred series 1947__ ° 
$3.40 cumulative preferred___._.-__°* 
Maytag Co (The) od a ° 
$3 preference- . weer 
McCall Corp-.-.-- icine 
McCord Corp common sane miediandaan 
Preferred $2.50 eae 
McCrory Stores Corp ; _50c 
3%% cum convertible preferred__100 
McGraw Electric Co une 1 
MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co Inc 5 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd 5 
McKesson & Robbins Inc_- 18 
McLellan Stores Co Sasnidaie 1 
McQuay-Norris Mig Co__- ‘ 10 
Mead Corp (The) ° 
4%% cum preferred (1st series)__100 
Cum 2nd pfd 4.30% series_. 50 
Melville Shoe Corp ee 
Mengel Co (The) : . 1 
5% convertible first preferred 50 
Mercantile Stores Co Inc 3.66% 
Merck & Co Inc ; 16%sc 
$3.50 cum preferred __ . anes 
$4 convertible 2nd preferred______-_°* 
$4.25 2nd preferred ae - 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co a ° 
Merritt- — & Scott 12.50 
Rights _ pititiindiinanatiandiatiaabiiiat 
Mesta Machine Co incall inpriite teint 
Metropolitan Edison 3.90% pfd ser__100 
4.35% preferred series_. “ 100 
3.85% preferred series 100 
3.80°7 preferred series F 100 
4.45% preferred series ee 100 
Miami Copper Co 5 
Micd-Continental Petroleum Corp 10 
Middle South Utilities Inc 10 
Rights . 
Midiand Stecl Products Co 5 
8% Ist preferred 100 
Midwest Oi) Corp 10 
Minneapolis & St Louis Ry . 
New * ° 
Minn St P & SS Marie RR Co ° 
Mirnneasapolis-Honeywel!l Reg Co 1.50 
Minnesota Mining & Mig Co ° 
$4 preferred ° 
Minn-Moline Co 1 
$5.50 list preferred 100 
$1.50 2nd wreferred 25 
Mirnesota Power & Light Co-_- ona 
Mission Corp. _-- —_ 
Mission Development Co 5 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp 10 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR Co . 
7% preferred series A .._.. 100 
Missouri Pac RR 5% conv pid 100 
Mohawk Carpet Mills Inc 20 
Mojud Co Ine 1.25 


Monarch Machine Too! Co ° 


Monsanto Chemica! Co 5 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co 5 
Montana Power Co (The) ° 
Monterey Ol1 Co 1 
Montgomery Ward & Co Inc . 
Moore-McCormack Lines Inc 12 
Morrell (John) & Co . 
Motorola Inc. --.- 3 
Motor Products Corp 10 
Motor Wheel Corp - 
Murl'er Brass Co 1 
Mullins Mfg Corp 1 
Munsingwear Inc. ionl 
Murphy Co (GC) c J 

4%°> preferred Sensihinnal 100 
Murray Corp of Americ 10 

Cum preferred 4% series. 50 
Wvrers (FP BE) & Bros . 


_— 


All stock 


NOT? footnote 





shown on page ti 





January 
Lew High 
39% 42% 
215%. 23 

30% 35% 
18% 22%, 
67 73 
26 29% 
13% 14% 
2852 313, 
23% 24% 

108% 1104. 
22 oP) 25 Ye 
17 17% 

106% 108 

104% 10414 

10642 106% 
244% 26% 

145 150 
4072 42% 
59%4 62} 
3142 33% 
96%2 9744 
40% 4° 4 

84% 92% 
41 22 
125 32! 
13 1514 
20%, 22%, 
8244 85 

var B's 
646 644 
2548 28% 
16% 138%. 
522 522 

3% 5% 

4% 53, 
22% 226% 

7 9 
19 22% 
12% 13 
55 56 
24% 24% 
82 89! 
16% 19%, 
13% 14 
16% 18% 
18 18%, 
39% 42 
104 105% 
28 30%. 
92 95 
92% 95 
83 84% 

17% 18 

48% 48 

15 15% 

20 223 

42% 43% 

12 13% 

75 80" 

68Ye 71% 

33% 38 

54% 57% 

33 40% 

18% 20% 

11% 12% 

27% 30% 

86% 92 

27% 28% 

11% 12% 

47 42 

16 16% 

19% 22 

89 89 

98 103 
95 99% 

26 30% 

21%, 28%, 

28% 31% 
92 97 
105 105% 
92 2 
89 89 
105% 105! 

23% 24% 
65% 69! 

26% 29% 

31 33% 
126' 131 

21% 22% 

20 21 

B% 10%, 

67 72 

55% 58% 

9% 11! 

71% 74 

19% 21? 

21% 223%% 

27% 29% 

16%, 18 

37 391% 

4% 434 

61% 641 

40 47%, 

22%, 223% 

13% 15), 

16% 17% 

82% 8542 

19 213 

31% 33 

32 35 4% 

56 61' 

12% 13% 

11% 13! 

30% 343 

1924 22% 

271 23) 


23% 24% 
19% 22 

13% 14? 
42% 47% 
1068's 108% 
18%, 21 

42% 44% 
37 Be%, 








February Mareh April May June July ; 
Low High Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High 
41 42% 39% 41% 38% 44% 40% 43% 41% 44% 42% 47% 
21% 24% 22%, 25 20 * 24 20% 23% 20% 22% 20% 22%. 
34% 37% 36 39 373 39% 38% 4155 37 41 372 40 V4 
20% 22% 20 21% 21 24 22% 24% 22% 24% 23% 26% 
73 14% 72 T2\2 73% 76 715 75 74% 76 716 80 
27% 31% 30% 37 31 35% 32% 35% 32% 235% 33% 39% 
13% 14% 1358 14% 13% 15 14% 15% 14% 15% 14% 16% 
30%, 33% 324% 34% 33%. 35% 35 37% 36% 41% 40 46% 
2442 25% 245%, 26% 25% 27 25% 27 25% 2642 25% 28 

109%4 111 111 112 110% 113 112 114 1li%e 115 112% 115_ 

23% 25% 25% 26% 235% 26% 23% 24% 23% 24% 23% 25% 

17% 17% 17% 19 187 19% 19 21% 20% 21% 21% 22% 
— ae . ad - is ‘4 

106%4 107 102% 107% 103 103% o- on -_ -- ox» ones 

104% 105% 103 106% 106'%2 106% 104 105% 105 10642 105% 106 

106% 10842 103% 108% 104% 104% ei s oe a pais mat 

fa ae m < 5 ie ie 98% 98% 98% 100 
_— ae cn A . a 99%4 1004 99% 102 

23% 25% 24 25% 23% 25% ##24% 26% 21% 24% 21% 24% 
147% 153% 146% 151% 146% 149% 144 145% 137 149% 140% 149% 
42%, 44% 43% 45% 44% 45% 45 46 45 46% 44% 472 
60%. 64% 624%. 64% 63%s 65% 63%, 76 68% 74 71% 78% 
3200 34% B12 33% 30'4 32% 30% 36% 34% 40 3744 39% 

a 

97% 99% 99% 100% 99 99 100% 100% 100% 101 100% 101 
3842 41% 38% = 40% 40's 44% 42% 44% 41 44% 40% 43% 

8° 9% 8% B% e 85%, e 8% 8% ” 9 10 
41%, 44 41% 45 41! 42% 41 42 41% 42 40% 43 
12 130% 128% 131 129 129 129%, 129% 129% 131% 122 127 
13 1445 13 14 13% 14% 12% 14% 133%, 15% 15% 20% 
22% 22% 22% 23 22', 23% 22% 24% 22% 24% 23% 26% 
84 B54 81% 847 82', 84 82% 84 83 84 82% 85% 

7% 8% Te 8's 73 BY, 1 ™ 1% 71%, 7% Te 

6% 878 7 Bs 6° 4 1%, 5%, 6% 6 6% 6% 7% 
26%— 29% 263 Vn 29% 28% 36% 5% 39% 36% 40 rt 44% 
17% 18 17 183% 17 18 16% 17% 17% 19% 18% 20% 
516 530 5201. 527% §11 515 509%. 510 505 512 499 510 

4 4% 3% 4% 4's 4% 4 4% 4% Ve 4% 5 

4% 5s 4% 5% 4% 5% 4% 5M 5 5 Vs 5 6% 
26's 28 25% 27 24! 25% 24% 25% 24% 261% 26 28% 

842 9% 8 BY, 8's 9% B45 95% 8% 9%. BY 9% 

20% 23 19% 21% 20'5 22% 2l%, 23% 21% 25% 24% 25% 

12% 13% 13 13% 13 13% 13% 14% 13% 14% 1438 «615% 
55% 57% 56 57% 55% 56% 56 59% 59 60% 60% 66 

2 42% 42%, 49"2 49 4u)° 44 50 

24% 25% 25% 277 27% 28% 27% 286% 27% 29% 29 31% 
89 91% 91 933 92 94 93 95 93 95 93 95 

17% 19% 19! 25% 21% 24% 20% 23% 21% 25 22% 26% 

13% 15% 14% 16% 15% 18% 16% 18% 16 173 15% 18% 

17*s_ 19% 18% 19Y 18% 20 17% 19% 18% 21 20% 22% 

16% 19% 18% 20% 19° 21% 20%2 23% 22 24 Ya 224 24% 

38 40% 38 40% 39! 45% 45% 47% 44 46'2 46% 49% 
106 109% 108% 110 108 109 10842 112 108% 110% 110 113% 

28% 30% 28% 29% 284, 29%, 28% 30% 29% 326 31% 35 

95 97 96% 97 95 97 92 96 91% 93%. 93 94 

95% 96% 96% 98 94% 97 93 95 ¥, 92% 93% 93% 94% 

84 87 87 88 88'» 89 85 8832 84 841% 84 84 

17% 18'% 17% 18% 17% 18% 17% 18% 17% 19% 19 204 

47 49% 48% 49% 48! 49% 49 50 49% 50 48% 50% 

15% 16% 16% 17% 16° 18% 18 184% 17% 18% 17% 20% 

21% 22 20% 21% 20 21% 20% 22% 19% 21% 18% 21% 

41% 42% 40% 42% 42 42% 41 2 40% 41 414 42% 

12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13% 134 15% 

Bl, 84 80 85 19% 81% 80%, 83Y 83% 88% 84 88 

68"% 70 69% 75 13% 84% 83 86 85 92% 924 97% 

37% 43 42% 44% 43 51 49 52 46% 53% 50 53 

57% 59% 59% 65% 63! 71 65 67 63 6542 62 65 

40 42% 39 40% 37} 39% 38% 40 38% 43% 40% 43'% 

19% 21 20% 21% 20 204, 20% 23% 21% 24% 23 24% 

11% 12% 11% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 12% 13% 12% 13% 

30 334 30 32% 30'2 34% 32 34 33 37% 35% 39% 

92% 95! 93% 99 97% 98BY. 96% 98% 96% 98% 96 99% 

27% 28 27% 28% 27% 29% 27% 29% 29% 31 30 31% 

12% 13! 12 13% 12% 13:3 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 15 

47% «48, 48% 49 48% 49% 46% 49% 47 47 48% 50 

15% 16% 15%, 16% 16% 17% 16! 18% 16% 15! 17% 19% 

20% 21% 19% 21% 197%, 217 19% 21% 17% 20! 17% 21% 

91% 91% 89%, 90'% 88% 911 88% 86'2 88% BB% 
103 106 104% 106 103 106 102% 104% 101 106 102% 105 

99% 101 100'4 104 103 105 100 104% 98% 101 100% 101 

30% 34% 32 344%, 33% 35% 32! 34% 32% 34% 34% 37 

217 23% 21% 23% 22% 233 21% 23% 23 25% 23% 28 

Ms iz %e 1“ 

30% 32% +‘+|j}j}3diI“%% 32% 31% 32% 31% 34% 33% 36% 33% 36 
97 100 97% 99% 97 99 95 96 Vz 95 97 9642 99'% 
105 106 104'%% 107 107 108 107% 1081 104 105 105 105 

94 98 93% 98 95 97% 95 96% 95 96 Ye 96 97 

95 95 96%, 97 91 35 92 93 94% 95 
106 106% 107 107 107°, 108% 107% 109 105 107 106% 107'2 

22%m 24% 22%, 24% 2342 27% 26% 28 26% 26% 27 32% 

67'2 70 69% 712% 70 85% 18% 64 78% 90% 81 86 

28% 29% = 27 29 27% 28% 26% 29 27% 29% 29% 327 

30 32% 31! 33% 30% 32% 30' 331 30% 34% 30%2 33 
131 136 128 133% 127 131 128%, 131% 12812 133% 128 133 

22% 25 23! 24% 23 24% 23% 25% 23% 25 24% 27 

20% 24% 22% 24% 207 24% 21% LT 24% 29% 28 29% 

20! 22 20% 22 
9% 10% 9 9% 9 10 R7 10 9 : 10% 9% 11% 

70 77 71! 81 79 85 85% 92% 84% 99! 90% %98'2 

55% S7% 56% 62% 61! 67% 65 70 64 70% 65 69% 
104 105 104 104 103 105% 102 104'% 103% 103! 104 105 

9% 10% 9% 10% 9% 11% 95 10% 9%, 10% 9% 10% 

71% 73 73 74% 13% 78 76% 77 75% 77 71% 76 

19% 20% 19%, 20% 19! 20% 19% 19% 19% 19% 19% 20% 

21 23 Ve 21! 22% 21 23% 23 23% 22% 23% 22% 24 

28% 30% 30% 34% 31% 34% 30% 34% 29% 34% 28% 3 

17% 18% 17 19% 17 18% 16%4 18% 15% 18 15% 17 

38% 41% 39 42% 40 43% 42% 43% 40% 44% 42% 44% 

4% 5% 4% 7% 6's 9% 4 9 8 BY 7% 8s 

62%, 657% 61 69% 64 67% 65! 68 64 67% 63% 66% 

45% 54% 46 50% 46% 651 45% 53% 43 448 41% 49% 

23% 24% 23 24%, 20 23% 195 22% 20% 22% 21% 22% 

14 14% 13 14% 13% 13% 13% 14% 13% 14% 13% 14% 

17% 19% 18% 20% 18%, 20% 19% 22% 20 217% 20% 24% 

81% 87% 79% 84% 81 87 85% 97% 87% 94% 87% 93% 

20% 22% 20%, 22% 20 21% 21 22% 21% 23% 20% 21% 

3242 34 32% 34% 33'% 36% 35% 37 34% 36'% 34% 38% 

314% 38% 37%, 42% 37% 41% 39%, 45% 43% 49% 33% 45 

59's 64% 57%, 61% 59 63% 60% 65 61* 657% 66% 69" 

12% 14 12% 14% 13's 14% 13% 15% 14" 15 14% 16 

132% 14% 11% 13% 1? 13 12% 13% 12! 13% 12% 13% 

33% 36% 35%4 37% 333% 37% 33' 37% 36% 41% 40% 45 

17 20 Ye 17% 21% 17 19% 17 19% 16% 18% 17% 21% 

21% 23 21% 23% 232% 24% 22% 24 22% 23% 23 23% 

232% 24% 24 25% 23 24% 23% 25% 23% 25% 25% 28% 

22% 25% 23% 28% 22%, 25% 21% 25 23% 25 22% 24% 

14% 15% 14% 15% 144% 16% 13% 15% 13% 15% 13% 15% 

44% 47% 43% 47 42 45% 41% 43% 39% 43% 40 “5 
107% 110 108 110 107 108 107 108% 106 107% 107% 110% 

19% 20% 18% 20% 19 20 18%, 22% 20% 23% 21% 24% 

43 44 42% 44 43% 43% 43% 45% 44% 47 “4 48% 

37 38% 382 29's 41 42's 39 42's 39%6 41 


41 


39's 





"August September 
Low Higb Low High 
425 47% 42% 46 
21 22% 21 21% 
38 40% 38% 43% 
25 272 2644 28 
78 7842 7844 81 
38% 44% 404e 43% 
16 18% 17%s 19% 
42% 46% 4254 46% 
27 2942 27% 28% 
113% 116% 116 116% 
24% 28% 25% 27% 
21% 24% 22% 23% 
105 105% 105 105% 
99% 100% 100 103 
102 103 1024 103% 
22 24% 23% 24% 
148% 152 150 153 
46% 486% 45% 47% 
684. 78% 69's 73 
37 39% 37% 39 
101 101 101 102 
41 45% 41% 43% 

om 12% 10% 11% 
424% 45! 44 46 
127 127 128%4 130% 
16% 23 18 20% 
25% 27% 25% 26% 
85 88 87 90'2 

Ts 8 7 1% 

6% T'2 642 7Ys 

39% 43% 39 515s 

19% 21% 19% 22% 
509% 522% 515 520 

45% 4% 4% 5 Ys 
5% 6% 53% 6 
29 31 27's 29% 
8% 10% 9% 9% 

24% 28%. 26 can 

15 16% 14% 157 

63% 68 62 67 

47' 50°% 49% 54 

28 \s 31% 27% 30 Ys 

94% 95% 95! 97 

26%, 32% 28 30% 

16% 18% 17% 18% 

204% 22% 2042 2148 

22% 25 23 24% 

42% 482 , 
110 112 

32%, 35% 32% 35% 

93% 94, 94% 95% 

93 95 94 95% 

84 84% 84 8642 

197 23 20%, 24 

50 52 5442 5442 

18% 22% 20%, 21% 

20! 22 20 22% 

41% 42% 42 42'. 

14 14% 14% 14% 

83 87 81's 88 

96 101! 94 98 

52% 60 56 59 

62% 65% 63% bb Ye 

397% 417s 39 44 40'% 

22% 24's 23's, 244% 

133 137 13% 14! 

37 40'. 37% 38% 

97} 9842 97%, 99 

295 31%. 29'2 30% 

14% 25's 20a 29! 

50 75 60 87 

19% 21% 18% 20% 

19° 21 ye) 187% 20% 

88! 89% BB's 91 
103%. 106% 104 106 
101 103 102% 103! 

35% 38% 36 394 

23 27% 22% 24% 

34 35* 33™ 35% 

98 100 98%, 100 
105 105 107 107% 

96 99 97 98'2 

93 95 96 96 
104% 107 105% 105% 

28%, 32% 29% 31% 

83% 91 1 2 B87 1 2 96 % 

30! 324 30% 32% 

30% 54°42 32% 39% 
130% 135 132'% 134! 

25 ¥ 27 25%, 29% 

20' ” 2 23 

1 14! 12% 13% 

91! gut 91 94M. 

65! 70 695 742 
104! 105% 103 105 

10 115 10°% ll% 

73! 76%. 72 74% 

20 1 19"%% 20 V2 

23% 4% 22%, 24 

29! 32 30%. 34% 

15% 17s 167% 21! 

44 46 44 46% 

7' IMs 8 10 

65% 74%. 797%, 793 

45 ” 51 's 45' 50%. 

21 23% 21% 22% 

14° 17% 15% 167% 

22! 27's 22%3 24% 

83 90% B82'. 89% 

20%, 24% 227% 25% 

35% 37". 35%, 37% 

34% 38% 33 3934 

667%_ 80%. 70%» 75% 

15%. 167% 14°% 16% 

13%. 15% 14% 15 

39% 44% 40 44' 

21's 237% 20%, 23% 

23% 25% 23%, 25% 

26% 30% 28 31 

22% 25% 23 25 

1455 162 15 1's 

40%, 44%. 41% 45% 
109% 111 108 111% 

23% 27%s 25! 27% 

49's 53% 51 54% 

40 42%% 41 41+ 
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~ October Nuvember December 
Low High Lew High Lew High 
z z 
42 44 43% 49% 47% 33'2 
20%, 22 20'2 23% 19% 22% 
40's 42% 4242 49%, 46 49% 
23% 27 23 2848 26 27% 
81 82 78 80 80 Bl 
40% 45% 42%, 48% 43% 51% 
16% 17%s 163 183% 17% 22 
45'2 5642 49 64 55% 63% 
26% 27% 26% 27% 26 27% 
114 11542 113% 114 111 114: 
24 26 24% 32 29 34! 
21 22% 20% 22 215 22% 
105% 105% 104% 106% 104 104% 
101% 103 =: 103% +104 103 103% 
103%. 105 103"%4 104% 102% 104% 
22%, 24% 22% 24% 23% 26% 
147 151% 143 14842 142 146% 
42%5 46% 42% 45%. 44% 47% 
66s 722 66% 75% 73% 88'% 
38 3942 39 46%, 44 Ve 
7 : : Re 22 27% 
101% 102 102% 104 100% 102's 
41 45 41%. 49% 45% 49% 
10% 12%» 11% 155% 14 15% 
45%. 47'2 45 47 46 54 
130'. 132! a 135 136! 
17% 19% Te 19% 17% 21% 
24%. 26% 24%, 29% 27% 30! 
87 90 8742 90% 86% 92 
7M 8% Te Bs, 6 b% 
7 8% 7% Bln 7% 9% 
45 51% 44 5245 49% 64 
21% 24% 22% 24%, 22 237%, 
518 93 535 546 540 §45'4 
4'»% 4% 4% 4%%4 4'% b 
544 6% 5 Ys 53% 5% tits 
27'. 291 27'2 30% 30% 34 
B%s oO! My 95 s 9M% 10%, 
26 277 2b 297% 27° or) 30'> 
14%, 15% 1454 16% 16% 17% 
607% G64} 62% 67% “ 
53 65 bl 70 66% 71% 
28" in 30° 28° 4 32! 4 30° 4 34: nw 
93% 96! 93 96 91% 94% 
2748 33%e 26% 32% 28's 32! 
28% 31% 
16! 17% 16% 17% 16'2 19%« 
19" 23% 22% 27 24%, 28%» 
22'2 23% 22% 24 22%—_ 25} 
33 35% 32% 35% 34% 37% 
95 964s 96 981 96! o4 
94%, 9 96 97! 95 97 
85' 87 84" 87"% Bb Bu 
23% 25 244 284 25%5 2h", 
52 53 53 55 54 yavhy 
20% 22% 20' 23 22 23% 
21% 23% 22% 23% 23% 25% 
41 42'\%4 42”, 43 43 4434 
13% 14% 14%, 15 14% 15% 
8l'» 83 B81 86 83% 85% 
95% 111% 107 115 104 110%, 
57% 60%. 57% 62's 58 63! 
6342 69% 62%_ 69 67'2 Th%, 
T%s 40 37% 43% 40 4. 
224 23% 22 ¥ 24%, 24% 257% 
13's 16 14% 15%s 8% 2 
37 2 3 40 51% 49 57! 
96% 99 98% 102 100% 105 
57'%4 59s 59', bite 
29% 30% 28% 31% 31 324 
25%, 30'% 23% 267% 235% 28 
78 91 70% Tit 69'4 85 
17% 19% 17% 22 20%, 22' 
18 19'2 17% 20% 19% 23% 
91% 95 94 95 91' 92% 
103 106 103 106! 107 109! 
103 107 104 106' 102%%4 105% 
39 42 41 44 41% 4%'. 
22% 24% 22! 24% 23% 26 
33% t4%% 33% 41%, 37% 407, 
99'. 103° a9 103% 99"% 100 A 
107 107 104% 107'% 
98% 99% 100 102 
99 99 '2 99 99 96 97% 
108'4 109 1057_ 106 107' 107 °« 
28%, 30% 29 36% 33% BHM, 
92% 95'2 91! 99 90°% 10 
28 31% 28%4 31 30% t1 % 
“4 
37 40'2 153%, 3B. 36 19 4 
133 135 133 136 132 | 
25 2gG1 25! 27% 26 27 4 
21! P34 21° 24°% 23% Zt 
12% 14 12% 15% 14% It's 
87! 931 90 109', 99'% 10% 
69 i2! H9'% 76' 73% 90 
103 103‘ 104'. 106' 103'2 105 
11 13% 12 14%% 13 14°4 
72" 75% 73% 84! 837% Bo «4 
20° 3 2%, 23%, 22%, 24% 
22! 3 22 24 22° 245 
30°46 37 *6 $1 36 “a 34! Sti 6 
20'%4 22 Va 20% 23° 21 23% 
43'. tH'« 452 53 4% 49° s »4 
7% R'%4 7% B's 7% 9% 
70'. 15% 70! TW 72% Ti7% 
47 53% 50 62 59", 81 
22 26s 22 24% 22% 25% 
14! 16 14! 16° 14° lt 
2:3'% 57s 214 25 *s 21' 2% 
B8°n 92% 89"%4 104 99 100, 
21° 24A'e 21% 24's 22% 24+ 
35% 17 35 37% 35% 3% 
s3', 40 33 36 33%, she 
71 75% 10%, TW™% 73° Hi 
15'« 16'e 15%, 18% 16' 18 
13% 15%. 13's 14%, 14 Be 
43' 4h 46". 53% 49% 52 
20°% 22% 20's 22s 21 2 
25's 4 25"s 28 7 nS 
27's 29 27% 32% 10'6 this 
22 24's 21%, 73% 22s 2 
15%. 14 15 1G? 15% 18% 
43% 47 42 44°, 41 466 
108’, 109% i 109! 108*> 10%".s 
26% 29 25 29 2678 31% 
53' 7 '¢ 1 57° 537%. 61 
41%. 43 41s 45 45 = 


+ » 
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7 a = " Nevember 
January February ~ ‘Mareh April May June “July August September October , 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High 
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SNash-Kelvinator Corp —_--_ 
@ashville Chat & St L Ry Co 
IE, OR I 5 oo a eaceanenipepmenepenen 
@ational Airlines Inc 
@ational Automotive Fibres Inc-_-_.-__- 
Wational Aviation Corp 
@ational Biscuit Co 
7% preferred 
@ational Can Corp-_-. 
@ational Cash Register Co 575 vA ” 
@Mational City Lines Inc_-.--.--- : ; Ye 17 
@ational Container Corp____- = 10%,% 
$1.25 convertible preferred____ ¢ 2 20 "4 
@ational Cylinder Gas Co___. ; rhe 17\% 
@ational Dairy Products Corp ; 
“When issued’”’ - 
@ational De partment Stores Corp 
@ational Distillers Products Corp 
4%% preferred series of 1951____100 
‘National Gypsum Co - 271% 
64.50 convertible preferred sania 93) 96'4 
mational Lead Co...........-.-- f ; 421, 
7% preferred A___-- ceien ailbiees 7 175 
@% preferred B___-_-- » 14614 
fWational Linen Service Corp g! 9! 
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ifational Malleable & Steel Cast Co__- 2 235, 
fational Shares Corp deiaal jie . ‘ 
4fationa! Steel Corp 10 

ational Sugar Refining Co. (The) ° 

$fational Supply Co (The) common_.10 

4%% cum preferred__.-....--...100 
$4ational Tea Co sllian oneal 

Cum pfd conv 4.20% series..._....100 
Nationa! Theatres Inc_--- 
@National Vulcanized Fibre Co_ 
4fatomas Co 
4fehi Corp 
4M¥eisner Bro: 

4%% conv se rial preferred_ 
ZNesco [ix ° 7 
Hewberry Co (J i atest 

3%” preferred — ; 9° : f 
Stew England Electric System ' ! 7 15 

Rights 
4 J Power & Light Co 4% wend se 100 
@fewmont Mining Corp----_-- 10 ! 44 
$fewport Industries Inc_ . 1 245 : ; 14 

4% % cum preferred . 100 a4 ‘ ‘ G22 ‘ 71 ‘ 73 
@ewport News Ship & Dry Dock Co_-1 9555 : 26! ‘ : 995 49 ‘ 39) ‘ 243 T? 195% Ey ' 2 3 42% 
@New York Air Brake Co______~ ‘ 5 8! 19 201% ‘ 201%, 201, 1 2 ‘ 7 f ; 21! i's 2 94 2 ‘2 2 20% 
@#¥ew York Central RR Co__-_-_- ° 8*, 22 20! 26 23 241, 24% 
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$4 Y Chicago & St Louls RR Co___ 2 33 ; 34! 37%, 3: 354% 3! >% 4 37% 325% 36 3434, 7! ) 3 7 3f Y ' 47% 1% 43 
6% preferred series A_...--_-- 106 107 106%, 108 2 1081, ¢ b. , : 21% 109! ‘ 109% 
aN Y City Omnibus Corp . . 16's, 17%% 16 17% 5% 167% ’ f ' ) ! 21%, Gg! 7 20%% ) , 23 5° 2 277 - , , 25% 
4few York Dock "s 63 66! 66'% 6842 69 78 
6% non-cum pre ferred_ : 85! 90 85%, 90 5% 87! 89 f 6 f ‘ 93 ‘ j 5 92 
oa Y & Harlem RR Co__- 5 405 425 385 400 480 7 7 51: 55 5! ] 43 2 25 
#9 Y New Haven & Hart RR Co_- 23% 294 28 30% 2° $114 92% 251% 223 ) 23'% 28 ' ' 29'% ae 2" : ) d 29'% 27% 
Preferred 5% series A a 5! 5! 56 60 § 5B, f 5 53% 54's 6 5 ; , 74 ) 74% 5! ) } ) 58% 
oN Y Shipbuilding _ , 7% = 31M, 26%, 29%, 
New . 15! 14 
WW Y State Elec & Gas Corp com_- 36 36 36 38 
$3.75 cumulative preferred ; 96 94 » 96! 
‘Magara Mohawk Power 4 com ° 27% 29% » 29% 
3.40% preferred series___- 2% 85! 86! 


4 


21% 
38% 
93% 
30% 


q 86! ‘ f 83! : f 85 85" a f 87 65! S36! 2 65! 87 87 
8.60% preferred series_____- 92 ( ; 1, 81% ‘ BS Gg! 89" ¢ L 9212 3 i% { 


90% 
. , , 100% 
100 22 , : 3 102% 
4¥opco Chemical Co ean 6 18°, 19% 9114 21% 22% 20% 217 20%, 22% 94%, 2 23%, 24'% 3 41 a oe 29 \%2 
¢forfolk & Western Ry Co______-- 39% 427%, 41% 43% 38 41% 39%, 40% ; 2 46 
Adjustment preferred —...___- 2 24! 29% 25 


—_ 25 25% 542 2614 Vy, 2674 26). 2674 § 26 4 § 26 4 4 4 2 25% 


2.90% preferred series_____ . 2 95% 99 96 100'% 
4.10% preferred series 


éforth American Co_-__--- , 10 20 207% 23% 22 23 24% 2° 25 ; 257 ‘ 26'% 244 27 Ye 
¢forth American Aviation Inc. , on 20 241% 22° My 5 rs 2: ) ¢ 3 3 51% 325%, ; 39%; 3! é 2 } 45 
Wortheast Capital Corp 1 8°» 97, 934 874 ! 91% 8% g 87 10'% 3 5! > ) u% ‘ 2 gi, 12% 
éforthern Central Ry Co ———— 85! 87 86 5% O91 4 ; 84 g2 83", ' 83 j BE ; 8 4's : 85 
éforthern Natural Gas Co__.--...-__10 40 423, 38 '% 38° 38 43% 391 ; 7 42 1 5, i ) 4s l 41% 
Common rights . 1 
5%% preferred —_ ' 100 108 110 109', 744 109%, 108 109 31, 108 8! ‘ 10° B'. 10° yi ! 10% : 109 
*Morthern Pacific Ry Co * 4 60'% 57%, 51% 57 } 55 60% 56°4 60%. 54! 987 % 56% ‘ ' 55 582 5 0's 557 73 637 
¢Worthern States Pwr Co. (Minn) ____5 133 14%, 14%, 5% : f 15% 14% 147 
Common rights ! . 
Cumulative preferred $3.60 ser 100 85 88! 88 93 ¢ 4 § 921% 86 89% 86 8814 ! 89! 10! 13 “—3 ) - 91% 
$4.80 preferred__-_ 100 107'4 108 108 108'% 3! } 108 105% 106% 5% 108 ; 
Preferred $4.10 series_ —— 99 101%, 101 102% 2 3 9° 103 '% 99% 100! 9% 100'% 1 ) V/, ) 3 103 : 102 3! 102 
Preferred 4.08 series ina 100 ] 101 101 101 101 101 1 PI, 102% 
Preferred $4.11 series a 100 . l 103 102 ‘2 
¢forthrop Aircraft Inc __ as 1 ' 18% gs 7 24% > 24% 233 oR 255% ( 97% a5 1 34 , ; } ‘ 6! 567 53% 
“When issued”’ 7 


-- oF, Ig, 26% 
t#orthwest Airlines Inc ee 7% g" 7 C t 91% g5 ,5 ‘ ( 1 11! 


4 3 < ] iV 11 A LZ ‘ i ; 12 4 15% 
4.6% cumulative preferred___ 25 , 7! } 7 5! i 5% 17! i 7 64 5! 17 ! 1 » l 2 1 1 2 5% 24% 
Norwich Pharmacal Co : 2 21%. ‘ 21% 9% 22! 20% 217 ; 23! ; ' 7 


21%, 21% VW, 22%, 2 yy! 7 5 ) 53 38 34% 


‘Shio Edison Co common 38% 39% 39% 40% 41% 
Common rights — enalaabeans 
4.4% preferred. - a 100 102°, 106% 105 106% 5% 107 
3.90% preferred_____- = 92% 95% 95! 97%, 961, 98 
4.56% preferred ; 100 106', 110% 10742 109% 109 

‘ 


’ 
, 


“ 
15% 


% 


4.44% preferred__ .--100 104%, 105%, 105% 107 BY 107! 
‘Jhio Oll Co (The) _ ee 54! 59 59 63% 52 641, 
‘Jklahoma Gas & Elec Co com_ — 26! 27% 28% ‘ 29 7, 

4% cumulative preferred______ 20 18’, 19 y 19% 191, 

4.24% preferred series 100 
Oklahoma Natural Gas 7.50 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp___- 5 

4.25’. conv pfd series of 1951 100 
liver ‘Corporation - — 1 

4%% convertible preferred _ yenen 100 
Omnibus Corp (The)-_........_____.__6 
@OtUs Elevator Co____ .-_- — e 
Outboard Marine & iin 2 50 

New 
Outlet Co (The) -_- 

Overland Corp (The) —..._ 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co 


P 


Pabco Products Inc common ° +e 5 145% 16% 
4% cum conv preferred__________100 . 2! 83 3! 88 
@acific American Fisheries Inc_______5 75% , 75% o 
@#acific Coast Co___ : 35 347 5 “ 35! 
First preferred non-cum Sadia } ; 60°. ee 

Second preferred non-cum_________ 54% i 46°, 47% 

@acific Pinance Corp............___ 2 30) 297% 32: ‘ 32% ; 321 
@acific Gas & Electric Co__._._______2: 3s . 40', 41 417, ; 417% 
@acific Lighting Corp___......_____ 53 335, 35 33% 3514 : » 365, 
#acific Mills me 23 5M% 24 26 26 f 25 

@acific Telep & Teleg Co_ a 8 117% 119% 118% 120'% 11842 120% 

Common rights — 

6% preferred . 144", 146 4! 
@acific Tin Consolidated Corp. 5 53 5: 5 4 ‘ "% _ m 
#acific Western Oil Corp____ ‘ 36 2 : : 37! 3 512 31%. 

4% preferred _.... , 5 , 3, 85; B34 
SPackard Motor Car Co. ees 32 37; 3'2 : 35 
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Jauuay 
STOCKS Low High 
Fan American World Airways Inc___-] 9%, 1034 
Pan-American Petrol & Trans Co__.-_5 47's, 55,4 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co______* 691, 753, 
4% preferred 100 9742 99 
Panbandie Oi] Corp ee 6 75% 
Paramount Pictures inc ‘ em 264, 284, 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp es 21'2 25 
Parke Davis & Co ° 313% 37% 
Parker Rust Proof Co 2.50 35% 36 
Parmalee Transpertation Co mia i VE 
Patine Mines & Enterprises Cons— 
American shares = 474% 6 
Peabody Coal Co common_-_-_--- 5 3 3% 
5% comv prior pid 25 11 12%% 
Penick & Ford Lid Inc n™ 364%, 3842 
Peninsular Telepnone Co wa 30', 312 
Common rights - 
$1 cumulative preferred 25 
$1.32 cumulative preferred 25 28%, 29 
$1.30 cumulative preferred 2 28 29% 
Penney (J C.) Co ° 73% 80 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp 10 ll% 1254 
Penn-Dixie Cement Cor; ae 3742 40 
Rights _. . 
Wenn Glass Sand Cor} ; 1 38 42'2 
5% preferred alle 100 ‘ 
Penn Power & Light Co ininciatiensehaeaapaa 3514, 36% 
Commun rights = 
44e% preferred 100 
4.40% series preferred 100 
Femnsylvania RR Co — lé%, 18 
Fennsylvania Salt Mfg Co 10 41% 45 
Penn-Texas Corp 10 
Peoples Drug Stores Inc ----§ 31% 32% 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Cx 100) 154‘2 142% 
Peoria & Eastern Ry Co 100 36 37% 
Pepsi-Cola Co 33 sc 1344 14% 
Pet Milk Co F _° 48 49 
4%% preferred 100 102'2 103%, 
Petroleum Corp of Amer 5 18% 205% 
Pfeiffer Brewing Co 5 14% 15%, 
Plizer (Chas) & Co Inc 1 32%, 363% 
4% 2nd preferred iconv) 100 104 106%4 
Phelps Dodge Corp 12.50 304% 3342 
Philadelphia Electric Co ae 32% 3342 
Common rights 
$1 div conv preferred ° 23%, 251, 
44% preferred 100 106 109 
3.8% preferred 100 9542 97 
4.3% preferred 100 «103 10444 
4.68 preferred 100 107 1084, 
Phila & Reading Coal & Iron Co 1 9', 10% 
¥Yhileo Corp ‘ . 3 28%, 30%, 
Pid 334‘c series A 100 83 46 
Philip Morris & Co Ltd In 5 40'4 44% 
4% preferred 100 85 89 2 
3.90% series preferred 100 87 88 
Phillips-Jones Corp ° 30'2 30%, 
5% cumulative preferred 100 
Phillips Petroleum Co i 53% 60! 
Phoenix Hosiery Cc . 5 11 2 
Pillsbury Mills In¢ . 25 35 375% 
$4 preferred * 100'2 103 
Pitney -Bowes Ine 2 21 24% 
Pitts C C & Sit Louis Ry Co 100 
Pitts Coke & Chemical Co . 19%, 21% 
$5 cum preferred ® 60 #2 
4.80% preferred (convertible) ° 77 81 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co 1 44%, 49% 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co 1 11% 12%, 
Pitts Ft Wayne & Chi Ry Co 100 
7% gtd preferred 100 162 165 
Pittsburgh Plite Glass Co 10 53 58 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp ° 6% 7 
Pittsburgh Stee! Co e 12% 14% 
5% preferred class A 100 60'2 65 
5% first ser pr pid ..100 62'2 66% 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rv Co__100 19'2 213, 
Pitts Young & Ash Ry 7‘. pid 100 
Pittstom Co ‘The) 1 18% 22%, 
54a convertible preferred 100 89'. 941% 
Plough Inc . 5 1] 11%, 
Plymouth O}) Co = 24 27M 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Co 1 31% 35 
Poor & Co class B a ° 14%, 16% 
Potomac Electric Power Co 10 163% 173, 
tPressed Steel Cur Co Inc 1 33% 9% 
4%%% cum preferred series A 50 35% 38 
Procter & Gamble C« ° 684% 7 
Fublicker Industries In 5 9%, Qi 
$4.75 cum preferred ° 79 80 
Public Service Co of Colorado 10 33% 343 
Public Service Co. of Indiana am 357% 363 
342% preferred 100 82 86! 
4.32% preferred 25 254 263% 
4.90‘) preferred 25 27 28'. 
4.16% preferred 25 
Public Service Elec & Ges common * 25% 263, 
$1.40 div preferred © 25% 27% 
4.08% preferred 100 98', 101%, 
4.70% preferred 100 108 108'. 
4.18% preferred 100 
Yulmen Inc : ° 40! 43%, 
Pure Ol] Co (The) ° 47 H! 
&% convertible preferres 100) =108', 110%, 
Quaker Ozts Co ‘The! 5 2% »9 
6% cum preferres 100 143 14¢ 
Quaker State Oj) Refinine Ce 10 21'. 22% 
Madio Corp of Americ: ie 99 of 
$3.50 cul! Ist pre ° 76 19 
REO Pictures Cory 1 ‘ 
REO Theatres Corp | 4 hs 
Ralston Puril Co 3 pic 00 90 3 
Raybestos-Manhatian Ine . 7 39 
Reyonfer Ii 1 25% 29 
$2 preferred 25 314% $5 
FReytheon Mig Co 5 4 97% 
New 9 
Reading Co 50 26 »7 4 
4% non-cum ist re‘¢ ( 0 36! 37% 
4% npnon-cul 2nd rele ¢ : 50 30 33 
Fieal Si)k Hosiery M Inc 5 Qt 28 
Feed Roller Bit C . 16 18%, 
Weeves Bri Ti 90¢ 12% ] 
fieis (Robert) & Ci 
$1.25 div prior preference 10 4 5 
Reliable Stores Corp ° 28 29 
Reliance Mfze Co 5 9 10 
Cum cor pid 3 e 00 8 9 
Remington-Rand In Oe + 15*% 
$4.50 cum preferred 5 95 97 
Reo Motors I ] 19 215% 
Republic Aviation Corp 1 2 14%, 
Republic Pix es Co! 90C 3 3° % 
$1 cum cv pre 10 0 ll‘. 


__1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1954 


(395) 








tevruary March April May June July August September Octeber November December 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew Migh Lew High Lew Hig’ 
10%s8 11 10 1034 1042 11% 10% 11% 10%, 12% 11% 14% 13% 15% 13% 16 14% 16% 15% 17% 16% 20% 
53 5912 57 593% 5742 63 39 61% 59 61% 57 60% 59 64 -- -- -- = -- -- ~— 
73 7654 73% 79 7338 843% 7042 81% 73's 79% 7234 76% 71% 77% 71% 74% 67 74% 67 77 73 72 
99'2 10144 100 102% 100%. 102% 10142 102% #101 = 102 100% 102 101 102 102 103% #102 103% 102% 103% #103 104% 
634 75, 634 yn 678 486883 7% T% 672 B8Y% 738 8% T¥e 8% 7% 7% 7% 8% ™% 9 8% ir} 
27 287% 28'2 31%. 29 31% 30 32% 3058 33% 3142 3358 32 35% 34 35% 32% 35% 32% 37% 35% 
2312 2512 24 27 23 25 21% 25 2378 2742 27 37 29% 36 29% 34 31 33 31% 40 344% 45% 
35 375% 3438 36% 3l%e 35% 31% 34% 3058 3375 3034 32% 31% 33% 31%. 35 32 34% 32% 35% 35 32%, 
35%4 3642 3642 3844 3744 3842 3742 40 39 402 38%, 40% 3942 4542 42% 44% 40% 44% 41 4l% 43% 
6.4 i 46 654 rer 7 7% 7 Ta 7 The The 9g 838 10% 10 11% Ste 10% 9% 10% 10 11% 
538 746 3%, 7 3% 4%, 3% 4% 37% 5 4% 4% 46 4% 3% 4% 3% 4% 3% 4g 4 en 
3 35 3 3% 2% 3% 2% 3% 2% 3% 335 4% 342 3% 3% 4 35% 3% 3% 4% 4% 5 
10% 12 1058 11 1042 10% 10% 11% 1034 12 113%, 12% 11% 11% 11 12 11% 12% 11% 14% 13% 15% 
37 39 3744 39 37 38% 35 38% 37 38'2 37% 42 41% 44%, 41% 43% 42 46 43% 47% a4 49% 
3158 33% 33% 37 34% = 35% 7. 34% 36% 3544 38% 37% 38% 3742 38% 37 38% 36% 37% 364% 37% 
megan ts 3 Ye os - -— -_ -- - “= -- Sel —_— _— — -= 
23 2312 23% 24% 2344 25% 24 25% 25 25142 24% 24% 24% 25 24% 25 24% 24% 24% 25% 25 26 
29 29's, 283%, 29% 2844 29 28% 28% 2812 2854 27% 28% 2742 29 23% 29 27 28% 27% 28% 27% 28 
29 291, 2843 29 28 28% i 28 29 27% 281, 28% 29 28 28% 28 28% 28% 29 28 28% 38% 387% 
7734 80%, 78 82% 78% 81% £80 84 8344 89's, 8534 89% 84% 83%, 84% 88% 84% 88 84% 90% 86% 93 
1242 13% 12 127 11% 13% . als e ' a ach ees ion eee pn = a pe ae ae — 
3814 4155 40% 43% 40 43% 40% 43% 43% 47% 4542 56% 49% 55% 50% 54 51% 67% 60% 79% 75 80%, 
1 1; on Be iz ee : ia ae a nes ae nee wie pies pre pa al 
38'2 41 38% 39 o 37% 40% 41% 47 43%_ 46 4442 45 45 45% 42 45 41% 45 45 50 53% 55 
106 §=106 105% 105% 105 105% 106% 106% 105%, 106% 106 107 106 106 10544 105% <2 ou 106% 106% mn ike 
35%, 41%, 40 4242 40% 42% 40% 41% 41 42 41% 44% 44 4542 43% 45 41% 45 41% 44% 43% 45% 
— = 16 - — « — -- -- satbend = -—- o@ _ -_— - _— 
106%. 10842 106 109 10642 107! 105% 107% 105% 106%, 106 109% 108% 110 108% 111 108% 113 110% 112% 108% 112% 
104 106'4 104 106 106 106% 106 106% £10444 106 104% 106% 105% 107 106 107 107 107% 105% 108 105 106% 
17's 18% 15% 17% 16 16% 16 17 16 16% 16 17% 16% 17% 16% 18% 16% 18 17 619% 18% 25 
4144 44% 41 4342 43 45% 42 50 4634 49% 48% 50% 46% 49% 45% 47% 45 46% 45 53 48 52% 
- ' 7 13% 15% 155, 1815 163, 18 16% 1938 17 20 19% 21% 20 22% 21 2272 
3158 32% 31 32 31% 32% 31% 32% 31%, 3212 32 33 32% 34% (33 34% 33% 34% 3% 35 35 3bY, 
141 14342 140 146% 139% 149% 144 156 1513% 15614 155 157 156% 166 164% 169 154 166% 151 158% 149 1 
36'2 4042 33 35 3542 37 38 45% 39%2 43% 41% 54% 45 51 45 47% 4540 48% 46 57 54% 57% 
1444 15%, 15% 165% 15 15% 14% 16% 145, 16 14%, 15% 13% 15% 13% 15% 13% 14% 13% 15% 15 18%, 
46 48%, 4842 493, 48 49 484% 55 50 544 52% 57 58% 65 62 63% 57 62 60 73% 66 69 
101's 10342 104 105% #105 105% 105% 107 104 105% 103% 105 106% 108 105 107% — oni 106% 106% 105% 105% 
20'8 21% 20% 22% 22% 23% 22% 24% 21% 23% 21% 23 22% 24% 223% 26% 24%e 26% 25 28 255% 27% 
13'2 14% 13% 144% 11% 13% 12% 13% 115% 1344 9% 12 9 11 9 10% 9 9% 9% 10% 9% 11% 
355, 38 34% 36% 33% 35% 324% 34% 30% 33%, 305 35% 34 364% 34 36% 32 35 33% 37% 345% 39% 
105 109 106% 112% 106 111% 107% 110 100'2 10914 102 105% #105 110 105 108% $105 107% 105% 109 105% 109¥% 
31% 34% 31% 36% 34% 37% 36 40 36% 405% 39% 42% 40 42% 40% 44% 41% 4442 41% 49% 47% 52¥ 
33%» 34%, 34% 3742 36% 37% 36% 39%  35'2 39 36% 38Y%a 37% 38% 37% 38% 36% 38% 37% 38% 37% 38% 
a _ ‘ _— ly 4 2 o- - - a -=— -__ —s -= -=— oe 
2442 25% 24% 25% 24% 25% i 25 26% 25 2642 25 26 25% 26% 25% 26 25 26% 25 26 25% 26 
108 111 11042 113% 10942 113% 108 109% 108 = 110%, 108% 111% #£«©110% 112% 112% 114% 111% J)5 111 112% #110 113 
96°, 9954 99% 100% 97% 101 94 97 944% 96'2 9634 99% 98 100 100 102 100% 103 100% 101% #100 100 
104 105'2 105 106% 104% 107 104 106% 103 10542 104 = 105 1043%% 106% 105 107% 106% 107% 105% 107% 105 106% 
108 10912 108 1093, 108% 109 10842 110 107% 109% 107 109% 108% 109 108 108% #168 # £109 108 86109 108% 109 
9% 10% Be 9% 3 9 1%, 8% iy 9% BY, 8% B5%q 10% 9% 11 9 11 9% 12% 12 14 
28 =: 2934 29% «33% 32% 34% 32% 34 31% 34% 34% 37% 33% 37% 33 34% 23% 36% 33% 39% 36% 39%) 
88 93'2 89% 94 88% 91 90 2 89 94. 9314 95 90 9442 90 93 93% 95 93% 95% 96 98 
385% 4$3'2 39% 43 40 42% 39% 41% 36 40%, 34% 39% 37%e 39% 37% 41% 35% 40 36 38 327% 415 
88 90'2 87 91 91% 95 90 93 83 89 84 88 86 90 88% 91% 87% 91% £85 87% 84% 88 
86 90 86% 86% 86 88 88 89% 82% 85% 85% 85% 87 88 81% 87% 83% 84 844) 
29 31% 2 , 337% 38% 39% 45 36 4534 37% 43 334% 38 33% 36% 32% 38 
93°, 93% 95% 95% 97% 97% 96 97 97 97 97 97 ; , es si 97 97 97 97 96 97 
S77» 60 58% 627 61% 65% 63% 67% 685%% 6742 57% 63% 60% 65% 60% 65% 60% 63% 59% 69 65% TS% 
11 12 11% 13% 11% 11% 12 13 10% 11% 10% 12 12 16 12% 12% 11% 12 11 12% 11% 14 
35% 37 36 387% 385% 391% 38% 40 39 443% 42% 45% 42% 47% 42% 44 41% 43 42% 53 51% 53% 
102 103 102% 102%, 101%4 102% 101% 102 101 102% 100 101 101 102% 102% Ne = = ae — ef 7 
23% 25% 25 27 255 3 261 y, 263 233 YAY 28%, 271 307 28% 31% 3 5% 34% 
an ” 76 » 4 — "4 B%, 78 ” 4 = 8 ve: 6 es #3 = 113 113 115 115 
20%, 22 20 22% 19% 21% 17% 19% 17% 19% 17% 20 18% 19% 18 19%, 17 19% 16% 19% 18% 24Y\ 
80 82% 80 83 82% 86 86 86 81% 85 82 63 Ys 8342 86 88% 90% 29 9058 83 86 86 88 
80's 82% 81 83 823%_ 85 79 81% 79%. 80 78%. 80% 79 81 8112 84% 82% 86% 73 82% . 87 = 
43 49% 42% 47% 46%_ 48% 47% 53% 48% 53%% 51% 57 53% 60 5542 60 55% 59% 55% 69 662 71644 
125, 13% 12% 13 12% 14 13% 15% 1342 13% 1345» 15% 1455 18 14% 15% 14 16% 14% 16% 15% 1845 
: ; 160 160 157% 157% 155% 157%2 155 155 155% 155% 155% 156 156% 158 157 158% 159 159 
167 167 166 169 166% 168 162% 166% 162% 166 160% 165 16042 162% 158 163 161 162% 162 167 163 1664 
555_ 593% 54 59'% 54 59 54 56% 52 56% 55% 57% 57 60 57% 62% 60% 62% 61% 71% 64% TO 
67% iM%s 6% 7%, 6% 1% 6% 7 6% 7 6% M% 7 1% 6% 7% 6% T% 6% T% 7 &y, 
13 14%, 13% 14% 3% 15% 1442 18% 16% 185% 16% 17% 15% 18% 15% 18% 17% 21% 19% 24% 23 307+ 
60%, 62 61 64 63% 64 62% 70 68% 70% 69 71% 6942 72 68 70% 70 76 71% T7'a 76% 80 
64 66% 65% 68 66% 68% 67 12%, 692 73% 70% 74 71 74% 72 12% 72% 78% 76 82% 81 87 
20% 21'2 20% 21 19% 20% 20 23% jj21% 22% 21% 22% 20% 22% 20% 21% 18% 20% 19% 25% 24% 2TYj 
148'2 14814 bi ; 146 147 150 150 wes 150 6150 149 149 148 149 
20 22', 20 23% 22% 24% 22% 25% 23% 27% 26 27% 26% 28% 26% 30% 25% 28 25% 28% 27% 32 
92 95 92% 97 95% 99% 96 104 99 110% 105% 111% 106 113 106% 120 104 «=6111% 105% 113 112 122% 
10 12% 11% 12% 11% 12% 12 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13% 12% 13% 13) 14% 14° 18% 17% 18% 
2512 28% 25% 284% 26% 27% 26 28% 2655 29% 26% 27% 26% 28% 26% 29 27% 30% 27% 30% 29% 32% 
29', 3412 28% 30 24% 29% 22 29% 24 28 23% 27 26% 29% 28% 32% 31% 33 31, 39 36%2 40% 
15 16% 15 15% 15 17% 15% 17 15% 16% 15% 18% 17 19 17% 18 17% 17% 17% 18% 17°4 207% 
175% 17% 17% 18% 18% 19 18% 18% 181%, 18% 184% 19% 18% 19% 18% 19% 18% 19% 19% 20% 1942 207% 
B'2 9's 8% ON 8 9% 7% 8% 4 8% BY 9% 8% 10% 10 11% 10% 12% -- -- -- - 
36%, 38 36037 35 36M 0 384 34% 0353864238636 3642 3742 37% 38% 8=— 3% BH —-  — 
68 70's 68% 174 73% 78% 75% 82% 81 28 84% 87% 855 9612 86% 93% 88% 95% 88 93% 997% 
93, 10% 9% 10% 9%, 9% 9% 10% 9% 10% 9% 11% 9% 1135, 10% 10% 9% 10% 9% 10% 10° «127% 
78's 79%, 72% 179 73 16% 13% 76% 75% 76% 76% 177 16% 78 76 77 76% 78 76% 78% 77a 80 
35'2 385, 34% 35% 33% 343, 34% 35% 351% 37 3654 42 40°, 4% 36% 41% 39% 43 42 46% 41 46 
$655 38%, 37% 38% 37% 38% 36% 38% 37% 38% 373%. 41 38%, 43 bY, 40% 37% 39% 38% 40% 39% 417) 
86 90% 64 89 92% 90 91 86%, 90 85%, 86%, 861% 87% 86%, 8812 88 90 89% 90'2 88% 90% 89% 90 
25%, 265% 26% 27 26% 26% 26 26% 2542 26 25% 27 26% 27 26 26% 25% 26% 25% 27 25% 26% 
2t 2t 27 ly, 2 1 267 ¢ ds te 7 y 26! 2 3 ad - — -- —s au - aS 
2 a BY, i's 28 i's 2ive + 6%% 5 25% 25% 25% 25%e 26% 36% 26% 
26% 27% 26% 273 26% 273 26% 27% 263%, 27% 27% 28% 28 29%, 28% 28% 27 28% 27% 29% 28% “% 
26° 27% 26 v, 28 275% 28%, 27% 27% 27%, 28% 28 29% 29% 31%  j%29%e 31 20% 30% 29% 31 29% 315m 
101 102% 100' 103% 102% 103% 97% 103% 97% 101 100 «101% 100% 103 102 103% 101 103 101 103% 101 1037s 
O77» 109 08! 08! 05} ( 05 05 ¥, . _ = -- -- a - -- 
a a . le 102 102% 102 103% 102% 104 103% 103% 103% 104% 103 106 
43 46 44% 47% 46% 51% 49% 55 50 547% 53% 56% 51 57% 51% 57% 545% 60% 57% 66% 62% 66% 
517, 56 55 5B Mg 5514 617 59% 64% 54% 635% 545% 59% 58 63%, 58 65% 60% 64% 60 69% 67% Ty 
109%, 1104, 108% 109%, 108 109% 108% 109% 108'2 109% 108% 110 109 110 107 109% 109% 110% 109% 111% 108% 110 
29 30%% 29V%e 30% 29 29% 29 30% 28% 30% 297%, 33% 30% 32% 30% 31% 31% 33 31% 33% 32% 35% 
147% 152 150 35 152% 155% 152 155 150 152% 150% 151% 150% 1523, 150 154% 152% 155 153% 156% 153 158. 
22%, 23 22% 23% 225, 2435 23 24% 23 23% 23 24% 24 25 24% 25% 25 25% 25% 27% 26 273% 
‘n= 25% 2734 6%, 28% 27%» 28% 25% 30% 29% 34% 30% 35 31 34% 32% 35% 33% 38% #+|j37 39% 
78%, 814% 78% #81 78'> 82 78% 81 7" B0'% 78%, 81 80 &5 B3'2 85% 2% 65% ue 56% s2%% 86% 
2'e "8 5%e HM, "6 bes 6 6'2 t's fire 7 6'% 634 6! 6% 6 ve 6% 6% 6% 5s 5% 
 ) 42 D446 »"4 5° 26 He "4 4 "<4 BM 7% os» 9a 8% 9% &% 9'2 3 10% 
6 7 97 991% 17'4 99 95's 97% 94 95% 92 95 \% 941, 97 " 97% 96 98 S5% 982 15%, 98“ 
395% 40% 39%, 40% 397% 45% 42'% 451% 42 44 $21 44% 42 4414 42 44% 42% 44% 43% 48% 48% 2 525 
rg, 3014 94, 32% 1 33'2 31 %m 35% $23, 8'2 37 43% 39'4 4344 41'2 50% 45% 53% 51% 62 S'2 61M 
34° 35 33% 35 34°93 30% s 52° s sH 64 $5 36° 4 $5 37% 37 '4 «663 Bs 34° 2 38% 384% 39% 37% 39 3778 =39%, 
& , g! 10 7% «610 4 1%, 97 1's -- - —. 
¥ , ; 10 10°. 10°, 14% 12%, 15% 13 151% 13% 14% 13% 17% 16's 20% 
26 27 7%, 28 27 28 27 9 Bg 7 8, 2734 28% 27%, 29% 27% 28% 26% 28 27 31% O's 34 
sf 34 3644 39 16 1834 3% 92 39 39 39', 40% 39%, 40%% 40 40% 37 3¢ 39 40% $0 42% 
3314 33 14% 4 34! 33 34h, 34 3 34 35 35 3544 33%% 36 32% 33% 33% 34% 3455 «35% 
r¢ 27% 6% 28 DH 30%, = 31 31% 29 32 IB, 2914 28! 30'2 «=. 29% 31 29% 3 28% 30 a 29% 
18 7% 18 7% 18% 16%% 17% if 1g 1734 18% 1742 1936 17% 18% 16% 17% 164% 18% B'4 22% 
4 13% 13% 2% 13% 12 1344 12 } 13's 18% 15% 17% 4%, 16% 14 15% 13% 15% 4*2 16% 
4% 53, 4! 47% 4% 42 4'%4 : 4%% 6 5 f 5 6% 5% 6% 5% OM , 6% 
2% 2% 2546 253.4 25 25 ) 25% 5 2 24'2 25% 25 a5) 2 26% 25 25% 26% 28 42 28 31%, 
» 10 1>_ 10%, 9% 10 8% 9 i% ’ 14 10% 9% 10 9'2 10% S% 10% 10 12% 11 1475 
Bl, q ¢ 59 by TM% 57% bh Ve 17 Me " 634 58% 57, 02 0 60% 59% 60% 60 624 t 64 
' iM 6% 174% 6%, 185% 17% 19% 17 4 18's 21% 20's 24% 2% 28% 26% 29% 27% 36'% be 35% 
13'2 97 96 100 44 97 be 94'% 96% ) , 5! GBM, 17% 101 00 101% 00% 103 101 103% 00" 102% 
20's. 247% 27— 60622614 25°%— 28 26'4 27% 2 27 +5 26% 27% 26% 27'2 26%, 27% 26% 27% 27% 27% 2 265 
2 265, 243%— 31%. 25% 31%° 27 34 20 3414 3175 40% 36 437, 34 39% 34 38% 33% 40% s 41 
® ‘ 3% 803% 3%, 3% 3 4% 6% 5s 4% 5% 4% 576 4% 5% 4! 5% 4% 5% ) 7 
0%» si*8 10°e il's 104% 10%.% 0+ 12 11% 2s 11% 12% ll*e 2% 12% 12% i2 12% 12% 12% 2 14% 





NOTE: A 
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So American Gold & Platinum Co 1 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 4.50 
Common rights 
5‘e preferred 0 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co ° 
8) preferred 
Southern Caltfor: Edison Co 25 
Southern Co +The) 5 
Southern Indiana Gas & Ele« ° 
Right 
Southern Natural Gus Co 7.50 
Southern Pacific Co ‘(Del res * 
Southern Railway Co ° 
5‘ non-cumulative preferred 50 
Mobile & Ohio certificate: 100 
Southern Public Service 1 
Spaiding (A G) & Bros Ine 1 
Sparks Withington Co ‘The ° 
Spear & Co 1 
$5.50 preferred ° 
Spencer Chemical Co a 
4.50) « 2nd eferred 0 
4.60 preferred 190 
4.20°. preterrec 10 







Spencer Kellogg & Sons Inc 1 
Sperry Corp (The) 1 
New 1 
Spiegel In 2 
$4.50 cum preferred (stamped ° 
Square D Co 5 
Standard Brands Tn . 
$3.50 cum preferred ° 
Prander4 Coil Products Co In 1 
ad Gas & Filec Co com e 
angard Oi) of California (Del) ® 
When 1 ier 
Standard Oil Co (Indiana) 25 
When i i@d 

Stand Oi] Co iNew Jersey) 15 
Standard Oil Co (Ohblo) 10 
3%4° preferred series A 100 
Bitand Ry Equip Mfg C« 1 
Stanley Warner Corp 5 
Starrett Co ‘The L 8) e 


NOTE: Al) stock 


footnote 





>be 
14's 
491 
3346 
34 
377% 
157% 
ee | 
7 
26% 
39% 
37 
80 
12% 
4°, 
4%% 
106 
7 
98 
103% 


68 2 


71% 
32% 
99 
GY, 
11% 
43 


1 on page 15. 


26 25% 


o's 

15% 147% 16%% 

Y 

52 5214 53% 

373% 31% tT, 

3574 35 36%, 
39% 38% 40 

16% 1h? 16% 


30%, 2h'4 31% 
391%, 3B', 425% 
45%, 425, 46% 
40 91, 40%, 
£0 #1 81 
127% 12%, 13% 
5%, 4% 5 
43 i 
’ e“7e ”4 
106 105 105 
59 Ye 55% 59% 
62! 55% 60 
103"%4 102 102 


15% 14%%4 15% 
48% 48 55 4% 
BY 6°. 7s 
61'S 58 61 
27%, 6° 30% 
3 29% 31% 
89 89 91% 
14% 13 4 14 *s 
12% 12°*% 12's 
58 56 “es 5BM, 
76% 72% 78% 
79% 76%, T9% 
37 42 37% 
99% 101 101 
10% 9% 10% 
12% 117s 14% 
2 43% 


45 


5 Ye 
567% 


102% 


78% 
36 Me 
10] 
9% 
13% 
43% 





5% 
17% 
‘2 
54 
35 
BBM, 
41% 
17 
26% 
Me 
31% 
45% 
46% 
42 


13% 
4', 
5% 


58% 
58% 
103% 





16% 
57 ty 
71“ 
59% 
33% 
31% 
92% 
14% 
13% 
61% 


78% 


81% 
37% 
102% 
10 
14% 
45% 


53 
31 
36 
40%, 
16% 


26 t nn 


29 
395% 
4? 1 4 
4114 


81 


6" 
56 
32 ' ” 
31 
88! 
13% 


58 


76%% 





63 
‘ iy 
59%, 
s6 5% 
121% 
145% 
13%% 
63% 
83% 
89% 
3935 
101 
10 
17 
46 


5! O's 
16% 17's 
521% 5 3'2 
29"%% 31's, 
36 37 
407» 43% 
16% 16%» 
254% 27 
3 32%, 
41%, 44°54 
49%% ry 
43% >! 
2% 
13%% 14 
4 4 
5% Ot, 
95 100 
61% 64, 
102 103 


16% 1” 
56 62%, 
6's 

57 9 
34% 357% 
32'2 347% 
8634 89% 
12%_ 13768 
12% ) 


79% 827% 
87% 90 
38%, 42% 
99%. 100% 
87% 9% 
15% 17% 
45 0% 


52 53° 
31's 34! 
36M, 37 *6 
42% 44%, 
163% 167% 
26% 27 
29% 317 
40'2 43! 
51% 5t 
43 45! 
B5 87 
13% 14 
4% 4 
4‘. 5 
63% 71! 
102% 103%, 


167 1% 
6 62! 
67% 7 
557% 58 
33% 37%s 
324% 33 %% 
B7 90 
12% 13 
2'2 13 
59 644% 
77% 83% 
85 90% 
37% 40° 
99% 100 
8" 8 91'S 
° 16% 175 
48% . 


50 





646 7 
lite 17% 
§23%4 52% 
31 34 
35% 37%% 
43%. 45 
167% 19 
2642 28% 


32% 
41% 45'% 
56 592 
4578 7 
BBY BBM, 
13% 14'% 
4s 5 ke 
47% Aly 
85 85 
6844 724% 
101% 102% 


18! 19%, 
595% 657% 
7% 10%, 
57%4 68 
35% 41% 
33 36%, 
87%% 90 
12% 15% 
12% 14% 
59 64° 
75 80%, 
84 = 89 
3 40% 
99% 100%, 
9 9, 
16 17% 
49% 51% 








82 
16% 


53% 
36 

39% 
46% 
18% 
29% 
32% 
47% 
59 

47% 
Bo %, 
29'; 


15% 


207 
Bil, 
11% 
69 
40% 
36 
91% 
15% 
14 
677% 
B4 
98 
41 
101 
18% 
52 








29 
? 


101% 
42% 


1100's 100% 


16 
49 


B25 
193% 
53 


+S ae 
16% 
53 
34 
36'% 
41° 
16” 
27 ‘is 
29% 
44%% 
SOs 
467% 
BA’ 
25 
14's 
4% 
82 
04 
103 's 
W4 





‘ 
* 

4 
49" 
. 

4 

‘ 

4 

» 


20's 21% 
6B 77 
34! 38%% 
9's 10°s 
63'2 65% 
35% 33 *5 
36 36% 
91'% 92% 
13% 14% 
13% 14 
70% 79% 
839» 95% 
44s 45% 
97% 101% 
40'2 42% 
100% 101 
17% 18% 
49°. 53% 
—_—s 











RB 
16% 
54 
33 42 
ae 14 
42%. 
165% 
27*s 
30 \s 
4475 
60% 
47' 
89 

25%. 
15%. 
4%. 
5% 
61 
99 


20 
71 
35° 
9 
63 *2 
S6%%4 
36s 
90". 
13%% 
13%*s 
69 ‘2 
89% 
44° 
96° s 
40 ‘+ 
100 4 
9 
py ** 
45% 


6842 


Jauuary hebruary March April May June July August September Octeber hove poe 
STOCKS Low High Low High Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew Bigh Low High Lew High Leow High Lew High Lew High 
Re bliic Steel Corp--- - -----° 47%s8 51% 4B%—_ 51% 46% 51%, 49'4 55%, 54%, S9% 5546 60% 57% 62 57% 62% 58%4 64% Gi% 5% Sl Th 6% O% 
' conv prior pic serics A 100 11542 117% 115'2 118%, 114 118 1642 118%, 119%, 123 120 123 119%2 126 115% 124468 —— — —_ ae 57 ¥ = =a 70% 
¢ Copper & Brass Inc_- ° ‘st 40%» 37 404 394% 45% 445, 50 4545 48% 443%% 494 4844 54% 51 55% 51 57 6 54% 99 s ‘72 66. 62% 70*% 
Mtoe rug Inc - 2.50 6%6 7% 66 7 6° ve 6'4 67% 6'% 6% 6 6'2 6 7 6%. (8 3% 7¥%e = fs % : 3 ha a ton 
oiad> Metais Co . D168 = SY+s 56 63 9%, 64% 62'2 69%. 65 72 65'2 79's 74% 79% 72's 82 - 87% S22 30% eth — =. oe 
hs nei Spring Co 1 0 os ate 6 5's 6 5 6'2 5: 6 6s i's T's 9 B's 11% 9*s il’ 10% 1S% it% 18 hy, 36% 
Ne 40 (R J) obucco class B 10 Cte 39% 354n 39% 5675 38% 3742 40 3B'n §=4044 34 BU Ly 33%— = 3B 367% 3844 36% 39% 374e 39% 37% 39% 29 in OMe 
Cuobime. 10 46 48%, 47'2 $8 48%, 48% 46 472 4.°2 4744 —— - ~- -- 52 ; a+ 
ute preferred series 100 ‘, 684? 85'2 88 8412 86%, 84'2 8612 483 b5 16% 83 78 82" b2% 85 _ peg tt, _—* s — = 
.er.cd 4.50’: serie iv0 97 1021, 1014. 104 100 10334 101 103%, 100% 103% 96% 102% 495%_ 9y) uy 102 44 1014, 102% 101 s 102% 102% 105 100 Ve 104 
Rivet bs.g Co- 1 25 27%6 26% 28% 27 281, 2845 3 3) 32% $04, 32%, 2 S56 33 37 33 3542 32 34% 32% 35% tag =” 
‘ Paper Co ) o _ -_ - -- —— > 
Richiwla Oil Corp ---° 484, 56 D1 5 My 53 56% 55 5B le 56% 595% 514% 57 51% 5542 53 5b’ 54 5844 55% 59% 56% 63% 60% Ti 
hier Co Ine_-._----. wnnnnnn--* = 25 L354 25%, 26 25%% 27 2242 25%, 20 243 22%, 23! 23% 24 24% 2644 24%% 25% 24% 25 2442 26% 26 ZB Se 
Rosai. Ante.ocpe Copper Mines 

: itan shaves __...-.-.c-eenne cone i%% 8) 7% £%% t 9%, 93%, 10 9% 10% 93%, 10% 10% 11% 10% 11% 10%. 1 a 11% 13% 11%8 13 11% 13% 
Robo Milis Inc_- ttim—innamn. “Ss, - 39s 10% 14 12% 14% 934 13% 05, 14% 12 13% 12 1445 ll?s 15% £11 12%. 1G*e 12% a 12 10% 11% 

4.50'< conv preferred series A_-_..50 261. 29 25%6 29% 27% 30 22%, 28 21%, 41 34144 37 3442 39% s0%e 36%, 29 31% = a See 36% + ry 20% 
Rober siia\s-Pulton Controls Co com--} 17%. 19 18%, 20%, 187, 20% 18'2 19% 19% = 22%n Zl%~_ 25% 2456 27% 25%—e 29% 4 28% a 27% whe ; 29% 34% 

Ste’ convertible preferred anne 24 25 2444 26) 25%—_ 27 25 26, 25\e_ Lite 2654 32 31 334% 32 361, 32% 35% 31% 34 33%e 37M 36M 10% 
Roc.ester Gas & Elec Corp..._._.._.. ° 41 42 42 44%. 435, 44% 41 43% 4) 44%» 6246 44% 421% 4545 43%. 45% 44'a 45% 44%s 45% 436 44% 43% 13% 
Rockweil Spring & Axle Co--.._.....5 Bie 21 19% Zl 19? 20% 197% 214, 205% 22% 19% 22% 19%, 21%. 194. 224, 1944 20% 20% Zits att 23% 22% Ve 
Rohm & Hass Co com_....--------.20 1486 1544, 155 170 158% 177 170 =—-:193 140 OB 201 21644 214%2 250 249 «2614, 240 253 249 281% 262 280 258 

‘ce preicvied series A 100 U6 100 102 102 104 105 2 101 102 103 1044, : <s 103 104% 104%2 105 103 103% 
Rohr Aircia i Corp 1 ¥ oy 25 35 26%4 30% 237% 26% 
Ronson Corp > > <1 4%. GY 03, B% 9% 1Ve a 6% 3% 6%e 8 7% 77% qh 83% 74 B% be 10% 9% 114% a 10% 
Reyel Dute . retroleum Co _ 50 Guilders 5542 59%s 55'e SB e Shia G1 59% , 7° 65% 72% 68% 12% 
Royal McBee Corp. er ee, | 144, 17 1540 16% 1545 16% 15% 17% 15% 17% 15% 16% 16 17%. 17 19%, i776 20% 18% 20% 1858 21% 19% Zite 

u mu Co «The. anne . 55 62 614 363 , 701 3q1 711 54s 93 ai 7 . : ont . . tp . ~~ 
. ew _ 1 : “gia ying ing — Sy ry : oe : $534 35% 51% BUS B's 3B54 s574 639 3U42 412 41 504% 4542 49 
Ruppert (Jacob)____- “ ee —— ie. 15%, 134%, «15 14 16% 14! 16%, 14% 15 14 1444 13% 14% 2% 14 lZ*e 13% 124% 1546 12%3 13% 1244 14% 
@afeway Stor: s Inc__..-.--~-- onanl $44, 40% 3842 41% 405, 43% 42 45% 44% 461% 43 454% 4442 46% 446 47% 45 474 41'» 45%. 42 45% 43% +45%e 

Cemmion ri, os * : $ 3 ; , - ~~ _ ~~ _ 

4% preferreu : 100 «BBY, «4 914, 9644 92% 96 9045 9444 90% 93'2 89 9144 9144 9342 93 96 1544 98% 96 99'a 9644 BD¥e 33 38% 

44a% conve Lisle preferred -100 114% 120! 115 124) 23%, 126% ‘ pire en as ae : - —_ . a <-- =. _ - = —— 

Ed cole aerred 100 ; ‘ ie ; a 10344 104'2 1044s lWo*, 104% 100 10642 1084. 107 111 108 =«111% 106% 112% 10642 108% 106% 108 %e 
et Josep! Li ac a. » 10 317% $5 32! 35 Ye 32% 38 454% $8» 37 Ve 39% 38 417% 37 40%, 37 39% 3756 40%e 367"6 39% 36% 40% 3342 44 
Bt Joseph LI! & Power Co ° 1835 19% 194 21% “ 21% 214_ 22% 20'2 21% 20 20°» 203, 23 22 23 2159 22% 22 22% 217%—3 22% 21%, 22% 
St Louls-San | rancisco Ry Co te aan a ; 

Commor emer aiasedli © 23%, 27%, 25% 27% 24% 26% 24% 26% 25% 27%, 24% 265% 25% 26% 24% 263, 23% 26% 22% 25% 22 26% 24% 30 

Prefer: ed $s A 5‘e - 100 6242 67% 6544 TW 64'2 66% 6442 687% 65 HON 695 67's 6744 69% 66%—e 70% 67 70 e ya Ya G94 P 68% P 14% co 16% 
Bt Louis Sot stern Ry Co 100 225 248 1G 240 215% 242 2)1 299 229 #0 2955 297 228 245% 230 247 240 245 23044 235 230 248 241 296 

3% non-c im. utive preferred 100 123 125 130 = 150 si - 135 135 100 150 150, 150 —_ =. = ae 
St Regis lupe: Co =n 5 204% 22! 114%, 224% 2144 23% 23% 257% 2474 27% 24% 2% 26% 31% 29 3214 29%— 33% 31% 35% 31% 35% 34% 41% 

lst preierred 4.40¢0 series A 100 934 06 6 UT, 9742 99 9742 99 974. 100 9% 100 100 102 100%, 102! 101 103 102 103 10144 103% 101 % 103% 
Ban Dicgu Cia Electric Co 10 14% 15% 14 latz lo“ Ilo. 15% 16%%4 16 lbs ivts 17% 16 16% lo 16% 17* 19 

Riwiit - - "s 3% ia —_— e — 
Sena ” F clic Co 10 24", 264% »4 Hh Ag 24% 26% 24\% 26 2344 25% 24 251% 24% 26% 24 25. 23'%8 27% 25 "4 27\4 24% 28% 27% fing 
Savage Arins Corp 5 1) 123 1% 19 1l% 11% Sih4 - 421 11 lvls 11 12"; 11%, 13 ll%, 13% )2 13 ¥% 12% 130 11%. 13 12 14% 
Scheniley Di..islers Corp 1.40 2) 2%, 2) 22 19%, 21% 17? 2 17! 14 17! 19%% 18 21! 19%, 21 19's 20%e 14'2 21% 20% 23% 22% 27% 
Schering «+ 15¢ iS 12%4 12! 14%) 12°4 13% 12%, 1344 12°n 13% 12! 133% 12% 13° 12% 33° 12%s ate 1244 16 14°, 19% 17% 24% 
: ‘ > ne n e % ‘ r nn r " . or i 21 ‘ 41° as g os : « - 
— idle ; , = : | a we - i ee me e i, 49% 487% 52% 49% 66% 59% 62% 

$3.40 pla . G)) a4 Q? a5 Q3t 94 93 95 eg O° ng! gi! 92 94 94%, 95° 95's 96 95 9b 95 972 96 983 

$4 preferred *s ° 102 10 103-105 104-105 102-103 102 = 1038 102. 10342 102% 105 195 = 105%» §=6103'2 105% 106 106 = 8=107%% 108% 105 106% 
Scoville Co common 25 ty = 2% 2G 6 ET, 2744 29% 2% 87, - 1G 1 27% 29 28), 2954 27% 292 2h'+6 29% 28°74 30% 28 44 32% 31 34 M% 

3.65‘o preferred 100 65 BE B85', B85), B6 89, BR) Bo 89! HO, 86 89% B52 8642 BO 86% 86 2 86% 85 B72 85 87 

4.306 « prefcrred 100) «102 103! 10% 105 106 107 10634 107 103 105 103 103%, 103 103%, 104'2 106 103% 10614 107% 109 10842 110% 110 536 
Screiston .i-e Co «The 5 17! 17 17 20 19%, 20% 20 af) 19 149 20 4 20 21% 21% 21% 21 21% 20 21! 21 21% 21% 22% 

3.35% pr ferred 100 74 78 it $1 #O 60% 80! 8] 79 79 . = 79% 79% 81 83 81% 92 
Seaboar J Line RR Co common. _40 42 45 445 17% 44% 47% 46 2 13% EV 54 58 3% 561 60% 59% 65 60 67% 67 71 67 79% 76 so 
Seabourc Finance Co 1 24 515 25 26%, 25! 26% 25% 26% 5%% 27, 96% 27% 267% 291% 27% 29%. 27's 238% 27% 28 28 295% 29% 33% 

$54 i ing tund cumul pfd . 102 105 104 106 10514 106% 105 105 104! 106 10% 106 104 106'.4 102 106 10 06 4a 105 105'2 106° 107 107 108 
Se, boara Oil Co ° & )1 it) a" 44 1 mit 7 ; #1 vg. 08'% 11° E i - 

J 1 : — a. Pee : a _ "33 rae 33% 39 ; 37% 33% 37% 35%, 41% 40 45% 
Seugra\e orp The) 5 13 14 13 15 13% 14% 13° 141% 13 13% 15% 16's 15%% 16% 5%, 16% 15's 17% 15% 16 ‘ 15 15% 15% 17% 
Sear he juc & Co s HO04s 2 60 2 7s 61 Vn CU's 63 27, H5%. 62%, 6514 6 4 67*% 67 69% ie | 76 70 , 14% 10 ae 79%e 74 2 17% 
Secgecr Ke. rigerator Co 5 21%, 22 22 3 25 23 If 25% ? 24% 2% 27 30'« 30% 35% 3l‘» 35% 3D it 3544 395% 36% 38%. 
Setberline Rubber Co 1 9 10 6 10'4 S's Whe & é wv i's 7" th'a 7% a, 7% 8% 6 9 3°» 9M, 74s 9M% 73% 9% 
Servel Lis i a" Yi, € 9 6 9 7s ta 7 6s ‘ 7 He ty 7‘ Bn 7 7% 7 i 7 7% 7 Ye B% 

$4.50 | ferred ° 62°, 6u 6 68 62% 674 60 “3 5" ty 54'4 54 4°44 >i 4 54%. 57 13 57 a3 - ae 2 52 57 53% 60 
Shamyros Ol) & Gi: Corp 1 40) 14%, 44 1614 45! 47% 46! 51% 47%, 49 4612 50% 441% 48% 44% 49% 4734 50% 497 D446 544% 63% 60 68% 

W hie issued 41 43% 
Sharon Sicel Corp ’ 325, 36 34 363, $334, 37% 33° 16 rT, 34 85%, 3) 27! 3 2842 «307% 2668 3 23 0 28 33% 31% 38 
Shattuck F. G) Ce ? &', Gi, & Bh", BY, 8% bi; h! bls bY bon daa hw GO" Bn 9%% a) 10% G*2 Ye 9% 10% 9% 10% 

wenitel W A; Pen Co ] 951 27 on 29% 26% 28 26 261% 296 3 As ae a 25 264 25% 27% ty 23 27 23 2b *s 29% 29% 31% 
sSbell Oil Co 15 76 B14, R0%, a0 881, 94 90" 4514 ¥ A ; ; 

vey 7.50 47) 51 46% 4%. 4% 44 42 44 46% 51's 44'9 57% §2 '% 60 os 59 5% 56% 61% 
SheLer Mig Corp I 15 167% 16 17% 16 16% Ge 19% iG! 18 l7%s «164% 1B, 197% 18% 19% lita 20% 19% 20% 19%, 21% 21%5 24% 
Sheraiou Corp of Americ: 1 127%, 15%, 137% 14% 13% 14% peed ; 

Ne 50¢ 7 1% 7% B's 8B Gg, B%% 10% 9% 12%, 11% 13% l2 15% 12! 14% 14 17 
Simmons Co ‘ 23 38h Sam 32% 3 ite 82% 32 34% 3834 CS. ‘$e So 33% 37 34% 37% 34°2 36% 36% 39% 35% 43% 
S01. Saw & Steo) Co . 36's 38% 36,5, 39 36% 38% 37% 38% 38 39 1514 BBY 37% 40% 37% 39% 36°4 40 38 4135 40% 45 
Binclair Oil Corp ° 32% 377% 36%4_ BBS 3744 40% 39%, 421, 41%4 44! B44 44%% 40 421, 41% 44% 42°. 47% 44%5 48% 47% 52% 
Skelly Ol! Co + BHt2 41% 40 42%, 41% 50% 4434 495, 46% 49% 4342 49! 42 4534 43% 48% 4412 47% 43 50% 47 54% 
Smith (A ©) Corp 10-25%», = B44 28! 30%% 29 31% 29! 32 31%, 36%. 35! 3842 35%, 38 35% 42 39 41% 36%. 40% 36% 40% 
Smith (Alexander) Inc commor 5 Bt, 9%, Bn UM, 7% b% Tbe b's 6! 96 yh Y's 744 1042 9% 25% 9% ii 9% 13 12% 14% 

342% cumulative preferred 100 34, 4042 40 40', =. 36 39% 35 7 35 41 38 41 37%, 44%, 41 47% 42 44% 44%. 51 49 51 

4.20% preferred 100-43 4644 44 46%, 44 45% 42 44', 40 47 42% 46 43 523, 48% 56 5 51% 51 58M 55% 59% 
Smith-Coroua Lic 10 1342 14% 14% 15%_ 14 15 14% 15% 14% 15% 144% 16% 145% 17% 15% 17 1513. 17 167, 2 21 24% 
Smith-Douglas Co ee GLOMe CLo 1 18) 16% 18% 1634 19% 17%. 20% 18% 20 19%, 22% 21 32% 02474 28 Me 2475 29% 25% 29% 
Socony Vacuum Of) Co Inc 15 35%e 37% Fie 3812 38% 40% 39'S 4514 $3%,_ 45') 41% 441% 395% 4442 42%, 46% 44's 49% 45'n 48% 47% 54 Ye 
Solar Aircrait Co 1 15%, 19% 18 18% 17% 21 17% 19% 16% 17% 16% 18% 17% 22% 21% %25% $212 23% 19%2 21% 20% 22 
Solvay American Corp 4‘, pid 100 140 140 138%, 145 144 145 158 8165 162% 165 161 162% 164 #170 170 «175 17k «17 172 «172 - 
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re SI —— 
vault o — 
Ste ier cK on 
Stercni Che all 8 
Sterling eee ceed roc ee Ie 
332° g Dru ore Pp an 
a 2 %e rug In — iii Le uar - 
tevens pre pres In¢---—————- = y 
Ste ons iJ ferred Ine. ------—-. 10 ww High Fe 
Sur B t-W hs 1 = February 

a e L 
Seokely-¥ e Pu ag ~-a------- aed 1s, 11 High i atereh 
5° y-Van Serpe 00 365, 3 7% ow 
Bto te prio Cam EP nnn nnn 15 911.4 38 11% ia High 
aan & ab a te —_—— 5 2516 931, 3616 12% cae 
Biromberg Cari ener ; oa 2778 a oa 11 te ay . High iL May 
Siu ak 1 meena 3} ve 27 . 5 vi. 3, 313 me ow 
conc mene = a 1% a ae 9413 383 1 ae High jun 

‘ ackard = ---- my 3: 22 . 26 7% 37 30: 

3 shemi a 0} 10 21% 8 121 434 19! 281. 965 828 11s 3642 igh Ju 
@un 50 = Cor ae ena P 3 10 23°%% 71s 13'2 14 2 20% 231, 973% 37°a 11% 32's Low ly 
Oil Co erred ao j 20 9936 18 12 15 2016 271 941 407 112 355 High ‘on 
Gun en issu P-————_----------- ; 23 a 24's 171 13 145 207% 291, 96 ” 38 : 113, 5 SS 
ss A sued” 5 Aaa 1 30% 2 182 2955 18 12. 15% 192 27% 931 41 11% 42% High Septem 
tmr — gece se Ba 361% * 21% 23% 18 12%6 146 20% 25 ° > 4044 12% 36 Lew = 
4) ey Oil Cc (449° ee 90 91, 321% : 183% ; 221% 183% 12 165, 1934 2734 93 44% 12% 422 -_ igh _ October 
Bin: “@ pref orp_ ¢ cum 69 o2 g1 363% 20 25% 18 127% 15° 21 933 94% 414s 1342 3510 : ow 
Bis fe con ferred — a) ---100 71\% 89 10 3414 141 24 1812 123, 161% 20% 27% 93% 4435 1238 3832 : High jiovems 
@unah cant 2nd series A___.. 1137 693 95 9) 38 2 19% 2576 18 13%, 15}. 2212 25. 943% 41 1275 34% ow ee 
Bun: hine v 2n pfd series” ----- s 116 a 725 2 10 361 2 141 : 931 19 131, 163 20 273 943 4379 123 39% igh Dece 
5 shin Biscuits pid series 1950_ .~ : Ss 542 «39° 2 18! 314 25 3%, 16 rot es 34% 97 41% 123 34! Le mber 
pe eM uits wart s 19 __25 1G¥ 116 701 aie 9) 3934 8'6 251% 19 6 1634 2258 243, ‘ 1% 4s — 6 4 w 
eu rior a oe es Be yee r4 94%. 181% 117% se 16% 92 + Qe 373 2 163 245 19% 1542 17% 20 2619 95 43% 12% = pes High. 
Sutheria St Co (Cc eae s called 211, 2474 17! 11634 72% 93 - 3914 8 19% 3i+4 26% 19 16% 1612 Me 24 96 él4e 35% 37% 4 
Se eel Cor alfforni a eX 2 22% 241, 183% 117% a 75% 901; 91g 353 17% 40%4 233% 197% 16 172 204g 26% 94 45% 13% 4 
@we-- % pr fener’ oe... A Rcie ated 10¢ 713 214, 24°. 18! 1161 73 Le 92! 93. 38 18% 3H be 255@ 1812 18 17% 22 2 96 433% 3% 

Swit w3 C a iden a 7° 7514 a 22 2434 191% @ 1173 4 16he 91 oe 3714 1614 43% 2414 19% 16 19% 2014 28% 9338 464% 

ym mt & — Amer 5 SaaS __90 635 4! 76) - . 21 +1 247 18! + 116 : . “Zhe 921, oa, 39% lite 193% 3614 23%6 18% 17 18% 23 25 5% 9544 
rand Elec erica...___.. ee 14! 690 7 . 80! . 2215 0454 20 ¥/ 117 a 16 2 92 a 10% a5 e 13 17 40 23 hg 19% 15% 19% 22 Vg 28% 
a4. cum Hectric Pp . vere _100 “30%, 1534 660 7 934 771% a, 213, 25 191 11612 723% 93 10% 39% 115% 19% 36 4e 24% 1842 18 % 18% 26 Ya 

ym 40 ci ectrie Product 4.1625 111% 34 143 700 81 7834 @ 22% 25 20% 118 14% 92 11 3619 1344 40% 23%a 19%4 17% 0 

in sen prefe -=- s Inc oe 08 17 @ 1172 32 e 157 2 1056 771 ° 211 2516 18! 1153 . 725% 96 10'2 4119 11? . an 3542 26 4a 187% 18%, 
Gould —_ ( -===~7.50 43% 18}; 117 . 3674 144 15 936 79 2 2342 2434 20% 4 117 ; 75 Mp 9612 ll‘s 38% 13% 10 2 234% 19% 
orp- conv) ——_- male 317 45% 16 127! 35 1519 6793. 10% a3i_ 47 2034 2535 18% 116% 118 7434 98 1042 40% 1042 i3 3870 ae 

Tal ocean” ae a 413 a oe 38 + gle a . dae sit wat a 4 118% } 30% 78 a Paty fa 7 1% 

. were “4 e 4 « n° . es ‘ 92 ‘ " 4 s ‘ 
Telaute Inc T ee | 10544 we 338 44% 16 132 36 1634 130 ait’ i316 214 214% 25% 138% 2 1G 117% . oe + ti 12% + ha 14 

Telautogrs (Jam 45s 07% 85! 345% 42%6 16% 1. 26 4040 1413 10 - 9'a 80'3 22 23 oa ‘Ya 134 6% ‘ y 78 ‘ — 

“t]he: aw or SS ee 4! 07% Bs! 367 433 161: 37 QO: 15 316 zs 4 \, 224 24% Feb oak 2 . 3 
es Co Seyi SER -----=- ° 53, 106 4 90 ° at 453 182 141 : 351 163% 715 10% 77% B1 s 22 . 23 h4 19 116 117 84% = 

— Onl : SNR Rs ane a mr ° 4% 112 5 35% 45'e 17 136 14342 15% ne 914 81% . 23'4 25 bt ; 17 Bes 70 

cebecmpiciatid : 5 5% 9 3, ‘ "3, 5: : ry 690 77! 221 5! 85 63 
7 mwhien i Productny “50 14 1488 = 105% 109” i 3680 sie th 149° abi 13% 700" Tt -BLte a 23% a 4 117% 
Tera hen iss ulphur g Co 2.50 4014 45, 141% 475 . , 87 8 8 8 ante 1 165 prt 173 690 »' “gas 791% 8 221, 25% 205 
anes Tustrumen Co se 25 44%, 1445 16% 5% = Af ra ae yh, 21% a 45% 13% 740 92 4% g 4 26% 25 » 23%, 
rumen : apenenta 57 . 5 , 37 ‘ 43° _ es -- ns F 23% 

Tex acific ents Inc ees ~10 S72 & 42 4 l4'2 m saa 53, 106! 9 ~ 26% 4850 19 15915 41 a 17% 104 10%6 773 -- 24 25 Ya 
Sub. Pac Coal & ---° ~ 4 bead 14 15 ‘ Gi 11: 8 40 4 20%e 143 45} 15% 734% 934 81 26% 
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STOCKS 
UW SBLines Co---- — pine ook 
442% preferred . 10 
U S Pipe & Foundry _-- 2 
U 8S Playing Card Co 10 
U8 Plywood Corp wea a 
33%4% cum preferred series A 100 
334% preferred series B 100 
UD & Rubber Co iiom_unmn 
8% non-cum Ist preferred a 
US Smelting Refin & Mining Co_---50 
7“ cum preferred 50 
US Steel Corp : . 
7% preferred - 100 
TU 8 Tobacco Co ; __° 
7% non-cum preferred 25 
United Stockyards Corp — | 
United Stores Corp 
$4.20 non-cum 2nd preferred 5 
$6 convertible preferred wie” 
Tnited Wallpaper Inc 2 
4% cum convertible preferred 50 
Universal American Corp 1 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp x 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co In e 
8% preferred 100 
Vniversal Pictures Co Inc_- 1 
4% cum preferred 100 
Utah Power & Light Co .° 
Vanadium Corp of America ° 
New 1 
Ven Norman Co 2.50 
Wan Raalte Co Inc 10 
Yertientes-Camaguey Sugar Co 614 
Vick Chemica! Co 2.50 
Wicks Shreveport & Pacific Ry Co__100 
6% non-cum preferred 100 
Victor Chemica] Works 5 
342‘2 cum preferred 100 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp ° 
6% dividend partic preferred 100 
Virginia Electric & Power Co 10 
Common rights 
$5 dividend preferred 100 
$4.04 dividend preferred 100 
$4.20 dividend preferred 100 
Virginian Ry Co 25 
6% preferred 25 
Wisking Corp (The) 5 
Vulcan Detinning Co (The) 10 
7% preferred 20 
Wabesh RR Co 4'2% preferred 100 
Waldorf System In * 
Walgreen Co 10 
Walker (Hiram) G & W Lid . 
Walworth Co 2.50 
Ward Baking Co i 
542% preferred 100 
Wardell Corp .- 1 
Warner Bros Pictures Inc 5 
Warner-Hudnut Inc : 1 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp ? 
Warren Petroleum Corp 3 
Washington Gas Light Co aa” 
Washington Water Power m 
Waukesha Motor Co 5 
Wayne Knitting Mills 5 
Wayne Pump Co 1 
Webster Investment Co 5 
Wesson Oj] & Snowdrift Co Inc 2.50 
$4 convertible preferred * 
West Indies Sugar Corp 1 
West Kentucky Coal Co 4 
West Penn Electric Co a 
West Penn Power Co 42% pfd 100 
4.20‘ preferred series B : 100 
4.10% preferred series C__. 100 
West Virginia Coal & Coke 5 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 5 
Preferred 4'2% series , 100 
Western Air Lines Inc — 
Western Auto Supply Co 10 
Western Maryland Ry Co 100 
4% non-cum 2nd preferred 100 
Western Pacific RR Co ? a . 
Preferred series A 100 
Western Union Telegraph Co 10 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co (The) 10 


Westinghouse Electric Corp 12.50 
3.80%° cum preferred series B 100 
Weston Electric Instrument Corp__12.50 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry Co 100 
Wheeling Steel Corp ° 
$5 cum prior preferred ° 
White Dental Mfg Co (The 8S). 20 
White Motor Co _ 1 
Preferred 100 
White Sewing Machine Corp 1 
Prior preferred 20 
Wilcox Oil Co —— 
tWillys-Overland Motors Inc 1 
Wilson & Co Inc . 
$4.25 preferred ° 
Wiilson-Jones Co 10 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co 1 
New 1 
Wisconsin Eiectric Power Co__. 10 
Common right 
6‘- preferred 100 
Wisconsin Public Service Cor; 10 
Rights 
Woodward Iron Co 10 
Woolworth (F W) Co 10 
Worthington Corp (Del) commo ° 
Prior preferred 412°) serie 100 
Prior preferred 4%% conv series_100 
Wrigiey (Wm) Jr Co (De)) s 2 
Wyandotte Worsted Co_- amnameul 
NOTE: All stock footnot« own or 
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35 36% 

7 Be 
(4% 77% 
73%2 TB% 

1s 1% 
16 172 

1% 2% 
204% 3042 
22% 247% 

154 165 

1642 20% 
63% 6842 
34%, 3ulg 
36% 39% 
11%, 13% 

28'% 29 

5% 7 
3012 32% 
267% 29 
bY 90 
20 24% 
23 130% 
24 26% 

113% 114% 

100 101 

10144 103 

25'4 28% 
25°32 21% 
57'2 63%% 
14%% 157% 
29 2Y 
64 67 Ye 
12% 25% 
246 25% 
51 5B 

5! 64% 
214 24% 

100? 103 
135% 14% 
17 18%% 
257% 30% 
30'2 34% 
305% 317% 
25%, 26% 
1342 14% 
19% 20! 
9% i1 
10%, 12% 
244% 26% 
77%, 82% 
17*4 19% 
16% 17% 
36% 38 

104'2 108 
99 101% 
96 99 
125% 13 
23% 29% 

108 108 2 

894 10 
46% 49% 
23 262 
46 5342 
5234 56% 
9642 99 
40%, 42% 
22%— 25% 
50% 55%2 
49 101'2 
1942 22% 
30% 34% 
8242 86 
26 27% 
27 29 3% 

5 6 
22% 26 
21% 23%6 
14%% 16% 

Bs G9M% 
70 72% 
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31! 34 
25 ‘4 31 
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77 8215 

6% TM% 
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7B 4 &O 
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149 150%, 
17% 18 
352% 3B My 
rar rs 

7% 7% 
vb B72 
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1%% 2 
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34°46 37 Ve 
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126 126 
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93% 93% 
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113% 115 
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57 61 
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60 68 % 
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18% «6204 
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26 26% 
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85! BK ie 
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2144 265 
22% 24°8 
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May 
Lew High 
13% 17% 

71% B2 
62 49% 
62 %2 64 
25 28% 
79 82 
86 S9% 
32% 34% 
144% 150 
44142 51% 
57% 59% 
45% 49% 
151% 154% 
17% 17% 
354 37M, 
3% se] 
7% BM% 
84 87 
13 1% 
11! 14% 
1% 2 
27 30 
24%2 27% 
163 165 
19% 23% 
65% 70 
36% 37 
53% 61% 
11% 12% 
28% 304% 
6% 7% 
35% 38 
127 128% 
33% 34% 
9442 95% 
23% 25% 
128 131 
29% 32 
113 115 
101 102 
103% 104 
27% 28% 
25% 27 
69 71% 
13 14 
29 29 
61 62 
11% 12% 
244%2 25% 
56% 6142 
6% 6% 
19% 22% 
101% 102% 
9% 10% 
15 16% 
19% 21% 
26% 29 
33% 37% 
32% 33% 





15%a 


109 
104 
102 


32% 


107% 


9% 


45% 

54% 
101 

40% 


t 
n~ 
eo? 2K eo 


June 
Lew High 
15% 16%. 

734 8 
46's 54'2 
63 9D 
27 26468 
8742 89% 
3212 36% 
144% 14942 
48 54 
53%, 6143 
45%— 49% 
152 15444 
16% 175% 
35% 36% 

BM b% 

7% 10 
85 68 

14s 1% 
13% 14 

1% 2 
26%, 28 
25% 27% 

162 165 

213%4 227% 
68%. 704% 
3 37 

54% 59% 
11%, 12% 
28%, 2975 

6% 7% 

35 37% 
130 130 
1282 130 
30% 3 
23% 25% 
126 130% 
30 Ye 32% 
112% 114% 
100 100 
102 103% 
26%, 28% 
26 27 
64 70% 
13% 14% 
60%% 63% 
11% 12% 
24 24% 
57% 612 

6% 6"e 

22% 2 
102% 103% 

9% 10% 
15 16 
20% 25 
26% 28 
33% 36% 
32% 33% 
2814 29% 
14% 16% 
19%, 20%6 
11%, 12% 
11% 12 
2842 35% 
85 65% 
18% 19% 
14%s 15% 
39%, 40% 

106%2 10842 
101%% 104 
992 100% 
10%—_ 12% 
30% 33 
10542 107% 

9% 10% 
46 47% 
22% 25% 
4342 47% 
49'2 54% 

100% 101% 
3842 42 
23%. 25% 
65% T5% 
100 102 
22% 23% 
129 129 
33% 36% 
64% 87 
26 27% 
32 Ye 35% 
BY ‘6 93% 

5“ 5% 
21% 23 
23% 26 

Bs 8%, 
71% 73M 

95%— 10% 
39% 47% 
29% 31 

139 141 
19% 20 
49% 52% 
41% 43% 
38% 43% 
85 B7M% 
146% 156 
82 88's 
7 7% 





» | 
4 


3642 
rete] 

18'2 
13%6 


42% 
110 
102 
101 
115 
324 


105% 


ee 


0% 


lhe 
- 


»=IW 


~ 
POU 


-~1W 
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July 
Lew High 
15% 16% 

1% 1% 
53% 61 
65 68 
26 29% 
79 79 
884% 89% 
35% 39% 

146% 150% 
46% 50% 
57 60% 
48% 55% 

153% 157 
16% 17% 
35 36% 

6% 9Ye 

9% 11% 
87 93 

1% 2% 
14% 17 

1% 2 
27% 28 
25% 27% 

156 162 
22% 24% 
69 71% 
36% 39% 
58 T3V% 
ll% 13% 
26% 30 

6% 1%, 

36% 44 
231 131 
130 134 
32 35% 
95 95 
23% 30% 
129 140 
31 33% 
113% 114% 
99 100 
102% 104% 
26% 29% 
25% 26% 
653 Vy 68% 
13% 13% 
27a 2% 
62 65% 
11% 12 
24% 25% 
59% 62% 
6% 1% 
21 22% 
101 103 
10% 12% 
15% 17% 
23 27% 
27 30 
34% 37% 
33% 35 
29% 32% 
15 16% 
20 22% 
11% 13% 
12 12% 
33% 39% 
85% 90% 
17% 19% 
13% 14% 
39% 43% 
108 111 
101% 101% 
99% 101% 
11% 11% 
30% 34% 
106 106% 

9% 11% 
474%e 52% 
23% 25% 
45 4842 
52% 58% 

100% 102% 
40% 49% 
23% 25% 
684%e 73% 

101 102 
23% 24% 

129% 129% 
34% 39% 
85 BBY, 
27% 27% 
33% 36% 
40 93% 

5% 8% 
22%, 24% 
21% 24 

8™% 9% 
71% 73% 

9% 10% 
45% 51% 
30% 33% 

138% 138% 
19% 21% 
50 55% 
42% 44% 
41% 48% 
86% 89% 

151 177 
86% 88% 
7 10% 


August 


® @enN @ W 


EXCHANGE STOCK RECORD — 1954 











september Nevember December 
Law Higk Lew High Lew High Lew High 
155s 16% 14% 16 15% 17 1558 20% 
3 8% & 8% 8 BM Be b% 
57% 69 64% 71% 67% 72% 68 77% 
55% 67 65% 67 65% 67 66 68% 
2658 31% 30% 35% 32% 39 3452 38% 
63% 85 86% 91 86% 91 95 90 
9244 9 95 97% 96% 101 100% 103 
347% 39% 35% 39% 35% 44% 424e 46% 
1534e8 158 156 163% 156 162% 157 163 
465, 52% 47% 51% 48 52% 50 59% 
5958 64% 59 61 60% 62% 60% 63% 
50% 57% 55% 60% 55% 70 66 Me 14% 
156 «6160 158% 161 158% 164% 159% 162 
i7%e 18% 17% 18% 17% 18% 17%% 18% 
35% 36% 36 37% 36 wy 37 MV 36% 37 Ve 
Sse 12% 10% 11% 11 13% 12% 13% 
1% 10 9% 10% 9% 11% 10 10% 
Sl 94 92 97% 94 96 92 96 
i% 2% 1” 2 1% 2% 1% 3 
17 17% 15% 15% 16% 17% 15% 20% 
15s 1% 1% 1% on ars — -™ 
275% 29 27% 30 29 36 34 44% 
29%, 32% 29 31% 29% 30% 30% 32% 
62 167% 163 168 162 169% 162 168 
254% 29% 26% 26% 26% 32% 28% 31% 
734 680 79% 61 79% 80% 78 83% 
40% 41% 32 41 38 40% 39% 42% 
Ve "6% wal _ whe aa da Lie 
6% 363% 31% 36% 31% 37% 545% 40% 
4% 17% 16 19% 15% 17% 154.64 1% 
29% 31% 30 31% 29% 31% 30% 32% 
642 7. 5% 6% 5% 6% 3°46 6% 
42% 50% 4% 50% 48% 57% 53 57% 
a“ a — “ 133 133 133 133 
131% 131% 133 133 133 133 -- 
32 33% 30% 33% 30% 36% 33% 36% 
ines a 93 94% 93 93 92% 93 
36% 47% 40 48% 39% 48% 413, 46% 
143 150% 137% 146 135 143% 135 139 
3048 32% 30% 32 30% 33 Ye 31 ‘ 33% 
oo ‘2 3a 14 
114 115 114% 116 113% 116 114 115 
10243 103 103 104% 103 104% 1903 103% 
10342 104% 103% 105% 4105 107 103% 105 
28%2 31% 30% 32 30% 35% 3372 40% 
“6% - 30 27% 30 27% 28% 28 30% 
1% 67 62% 67% 62 67% 62 68 Ve 
1342 14 13% 14 132% 16% 15 16% 
273%, 28% 28% 30 28% 29% 28% 30 
65 66% 65% 68% 68 72% 72 76 
11% 12% 12 12% 11% 12% 12% WB 
24% 25% 24% 25% 25% 26% 255%, 27% 
37 71% 65% 67% 65 71% 6934 72 
7 8% Tye BM 7¥e T% 7%, BY% 
21% 24 2i% 22% 21% 23 22 27% 
102 104% 103 104% 101 103% 103 105% 
10% 11 10 10% 10% 10% 9% 10% 
1755 21% 18% 21% 18% 20 187%, 20% 
26%, 30 27 29% 27% 35% 32 37 
273—_ 30% 27 28% 28% 20% 28% 43% 
3554 40% 38% 42% 40 47% 45'2 52% 
3414 34% 34% 34% 33% 34% 34°, 40 
33 35 30% 33% 30% 32% 31% 36% 
15% 18 17% 20% 19% 23 22% 24 Ve 
4p 24% 23% 23% 23% 26 23%. 26% 
12% 13% 13% 15% 14% 15% 1542 17% 
12 12% 12% 12% 12% 13% 13 14% 
36% 39% 34% 39 36 41% 40% 43% 
86 89 25% 88% 88 91 30 51% 
18% 19% 18% 19 18% 20% 1834 23% 
14 16% 13% 15% 14% 19 1734 19% 
42% 45 41% 44% 41% 56% 45% 49% 
109 112 110 112% 109 111% 108'2 111% 
— an 103 104 104% 104% 103%» 103% 
103 103 102% 104 103 104% 103%. 103% 
11% 13% 12% 18 16% 20% 18%, 30% 
31%, 3% 31% 32% 32% 41% 37 41 
106% 107% 106% 110% 108% 109% 107 109% 
11% 12% 11% 13% 12% 15% 14% 18% 
48 50% 48% 50% 47% 52% 48 52% 
2378 26% 23% 27% 25 28% 27'2 34% 
47 49% 48 57% 55% 59% 58 68 
57 61% 53% 58% 52% 60% 59% 65% 
106%e 110% 106% 107% on tie ab 
5z 57% 53% 60% 57% 72% 69% 82 
23% 25% 23 24 23% 24% 23% 27% 
64% 75% 69% 73% 69% T6% 75 80% 
10144 103% 101% 103 101 103 102% 104 
23%e 24% 24% 25% 22% 25 24% 26% 
= oo 129 129 128% 130 130 132 
“<0 44% 41% 44% 41% 49% 45% 54% 
6% 93 92 94% 92% 95 94% 96% 
26% 27% 25% 27% 25% 26% 26% 29 
3158 33% 31% 33% 2% 34% 33% 35 
ie G4M% 92% 94% 93 95 135% 100% 
7% BY, ™™ 9% 7M. BY, 67%— 10 
23*— 24 22% 25% 22% 23% 23, 25% 
22%. 26 20% 23 20% 23% 21% 24% 
CM 10% 9% 10% 9% 10% ( 12% 
73% 7 74% 75% 174 75 V% 75% 78% 
+m 9% 9% 10% 10 11% 10'2 11% 
) 19% 17% 18% 17% 19% 16°, 20% 
30 32% 30% 32% 30% 31% 0% 32 
141 141 142% 145 a 47 147% 
20 20% 19% 20% 19% 20% 0% 21% 
52% 55 55 61 59% 69% 655 68% 
4: 45% 44% 48 45% 51% 49% 54% 
4245 45% 42% 46 44 52% 47 53% 
0) 92 91% 96 93 9642 925 94%e 
52%, 162% 161 165 164% 188 178 192% 
5*2 90 BB% 90% 90% 94 68% 92% 
i 9™% 9% 11% 9% 10% 1% 10% 
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(399) 
- Janaary February March April May June July September October November December 
STOC KS Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Leow High Lew High Lew Righ 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co____25 39% 37% 39% 38% 40% 39% 42% 49 44% 48% 44% 46 4914 45% 54% 492 53 
0 rie eee 1 24'4 22%, 245% 22Y%_ 26% 25% 27% 26% 23% 25% 21% 214%2 23% 22% 24% 2258 26% 
4%2% cum conv preferred_______5® 54'2 52% 54% 53% 59 56% 60% 58 51%2 5642 54 53'2 55'4 53 59 57%s 59% 
@Woung (L A) Spring & Wire Corp____® 24's 20'2 233 20% 22% 21 22% 22% 20% 22 22% 22% 2358 22% 25% 23% 27 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co________ 42'4 39% 42% 39% 41% 40% 43% 45 41% 44% 522 5278 Sie 54% 66% 64 74% 
Woungstown Steel Door________ OR 125, 12% 13 12% 12% 12% 12% 13% 12% 12% 13 12% 1342 12% 13% 13% 15 
@enith Racio Co__..._____ a 67%, 64 69 68 71% 64% 73% 68% 6342 70% 69% 70% 76 75% 96 86% 93% 
@oaite Products Corp_....____ 1 5 4% 54% 4% 5 4% 6% 1% 6% 7% 6% 6% 67s 5% 866% 5'2 7! 





*No per value. a Deferred delivery 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. name changed 


in June to A C F Industries, Inc. 


#UREKA WILLIAMS CORP. name changed in 


March to Wardell Corp. 


Olin Indust 
WEDERAL FAWICK CORP. name changed to Mathiesen Onemiont Gane 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORP. merged in May with 
udson Motor Car Co. to form American Mo- 


Pawick Corp. in October. 


POLLANSBEE STEEL CORP. name changed 
Union Chemical & Materials Corp. in December 


to 


rCash sale x Ex-dividend. 


tors Corp. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. merged with 
in September to form Olin 


wd When delivered. wi When issued. 


tThe following companies Msted on the Big Board changed their names during the current year in some instances due to the result of a merger. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. merged in May with 


NESCO, INC. merger in April into New York Ship- 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. to form American Mo- 


building 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. merged with Stude- 


baker Corp. 


y Ex-rights. 


Corp. 


Packard Corp 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORP. 
changed to Penn-Texas Corp. in May. 


in to form Studebaker- 


name 


tor Car Co. 
Packard Corp. 


WTILLYS-OVERLAND CORP. 


REYNOLDS SPRING CO. name changed in De- 
cember to Consolidated Electronics 


Industries 


STUDEBAKER CORP. merged with Packard Mo- 


in October to form Studebaker-~- 


named changed ts 

















tors Corp PRESSED STEEL CAR CO. in Overland Corp. in May. 
November to U. S. Industries, 
Jaauary February _ z March April May June ly September October November December 
. Pp i H 
BONDS Lew High Leow High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High Low Higa 

U. S. Gevernments— 

Treasury — 
ee 1955-1960 -- 102.4 102.4 _ _ aca _ i = sa - . _ . -- 
| ae ae _..1960-1965 - te t1o08 ae pes = fait _ a aes . - -- -- 
B3%s ................. Dee 1964-1969 _ es an —_ om - _ * 

, ae _ 98.29 98.29 a ss te mn ae pies nied ae ‘ 

June 1959-1962 mee 99.20 99.20 7 aan ask on ate = ari . - - 

ED. ndccmntidnninaitem ines Dec 1959-1962 an ates hig aes ey aren es ae i ne = 100.17 100.17 2 - - 
@utern’l Bank for Recon & Devel— 

EEE 1972 26 96 984 99 99.28 99.5 96.16 99.24 100 100 _ 99.24 100 99.12 99.51 99.6. re 

4 nem eRERS a. 1976 96.16 95.24 97.8 99.8 99.22 998 998 in 98.24 100 os 99.20 100 99.16 100 9.12 28 

BD FORE 3568020002 nnn cnwnnnse lS) 96.24 99.8 100.4 101.20101.24 102 102 vies 101.8 101.8 aie 101.28 102 101.8 102 

23 year 3% s____- ated oe 101 101 ; as 102.8 102.8 a te -- - : ao ; os 

oe nal ee 7 a 101.24 102.18 103.24 104.12 103.24 103.28 103 ne =: - 102 24 403.6 * 04 101.98 

3 year 36.....................-19836 101.16 101.16 102 102.28  . wre 102.12 102.28 .16 102.16 102.12 102.12 — 102.4 102.4 101 <8 102 «101.2 138.3 

45 year 3*2s_- 2 ------ ~~~ 1969 ion 101.20 103.1: aa = 103.4 103.28 103.8 103.9 103.20 103.20 103.8 103.4 103.20 103.24 104.290 103.28 103.2 

Territorial Issue— 

| 1961 pe = iS as eis _— aa -_ aa _ 113 ‘ ne _— . — -- 

New Yerk City— 

@ransit Unification Issues— a ; sala - iat 
fa —1980 101% 101% 103 102% 104% 103% 1044 104% 103% 104% 105 % 105% 106% 105% 106% 103 10544 
Fereign Governments— 

Agriculture] Mortgage Bank— 

Guaranty sinking fund 6s__--- 1947 o- . = _ an om — — on _— -- 

Sinking fund 6s...-............1948 - . _ o —_ _ « _ - ” : 
@kershus (King of Norway) 4s____1968 109 '4 100 100 - pind 100 100 100 99% 993 100 100 100s 100'%— 100 ¥@ 
Antioquia (Dept) coll 7s series A_.1945 s a at ai _ sae 83% 87 B7 V2 86'2 86 ‘ 

External s f 7s series B___-____1945 we 75 75 : oa ae oa 85 om - 86%. poy 

Externa) s f 7s series C________ 1945 71 73% 73 ie im nee ei 85 sa 87 "2 86% oo “e 

External SO WE Dis acct 1945 71 “a 81% 81% 85 85 85 87%% 86%. 8 

External 7s ist series__ — a 74% 75 — 80% 81% as 85 85 so - 

Externa) sec s f 7s 2nd serles___1957 ‘ 75 76 73 738 80% 80% ‘ 834% 85 88'% 86'2 B6'2 

External] sec s f 7s 3rd series _1957 i 75 75 ‘ o anal - B5 87 87 oe or a re a 55 57 

30-year 2 ae se 1978 46'% 46'% 48 424%, 49% 49% 57% 57 52% 547% 54 2 54 4 55 54! 2 pa 5 ‘ 

Antwerp (City) external 5s ..._ 1953 105°. 105%, 106 105% 106% 102 104% 103 102 103 103 102° 1 103 100 ; +s ’ aa 1004 

Australia S5s__ - July 15 1955 101% 101% 101° 101% 101% 101% 101% 102 101% 102 101 100'2 101 100 s'. 074 10 te 

Si icndennnigititieecndeiiacttehdaiintdiaaliile a 100% 99% 100% —s ~~ 

10-year 3%4s__- ‘ ~~~--1956 100%% 100% 101 100% 101% 100% 101% 101% 101 101% 100° 100% 101% 100% 101% 0 Bn rot 

10-year 3%4s- ; noon akS87 100'2 100% 101 101 101% 100% 101% 101% 100% 101% 100%4 10074 101'4 100% 101%, 10 Hy “s 

20-year 2°25 ; 1967 93's 98% 99 99% 100% 99% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100 100 100% §=—698% 1% 8K eM 

20-year 3%2s Ls 93%. 97% 99 99% 100 992 100% 100% 100% 100% 100" 99'2 100! 98'2 99'2 974 99% 

15-year Bi aageieleriep ages 1962 99 9842 99%. 98%_ 99% 98% 99% 99 Y% 98% 99% 99 98°, 100 98's 99%, 98's 99 Ya 

Bavaria (Free State) 6'2s_________1945 . 123% 125 107 122 115% 108 110% 123%4 138 145 143 143% +t + “s 

Belgium ‘Kingdom of) 7 ~-.-1955 109% 107% 109 107% 108 107% 107% 108% 108 108% 107'2 102'2 107 ‘— ‘2 102" = 2 74% 

“ty ) 6s 7 2 56 6: 67 63 40 (6 (aye 44 on +e 

Berlin (Cit; of 6s ----1958 _ : 70 80 72 78 66 63 _ — 80 ag 87 89 76 80% 
6%es external loan aconhnunall ae 76 90 80 85 80 70 71% a3 

Brazil (U S of) external 8 —- | —_ 954% 95! a ein 98 93 om 101 101 101'4 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A ; ' on r er 
(interest reduced to 3.5% )_.1978 60% 60% 61! 61% 65 64% 65 68% 66 68 62'%2 f 65 ) iM, 695 ? 
EZxterna) s f 6%s of 1926__.__-.1957 _ 92 93 95 95 95% 96 = 97 97 99 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ee : ake an 
(interest reduced to 3.375% )_1979 Si 60 61! 61% 64 63% 64% 65% 64% 66 63% H3%4 = ? 64%. f 1“ 4 6 100 
Externa! s f 6%s of 1927___._.1957 aa 92 93 95 95 = as 99 * 100-100 4 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ’ ' ; , . ens 
(interest reduced to 3.375% )_1979 69"% 60% 61! 61% 63 63 64% 66 64% 65 63% .. .. 7 64% «GF + . St 
Central Ry 30-year 7 _.1952 ; 94% 94% a tes 103 ne 100 = 100 101 . 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ~ ‘ P an Gat eT 
(interest reduced to 3.5% )___1978 61 1 62 62 65 64% 65 68% 67 67% 64% 4 64 ww ts 
8% funding bonds of 1931 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A _ aol “~ Gal 6 
(interest reduced to 3.375% )_1979 69 1% 61 61 63 63 64% 65 65% 65% 64% - f 67! 4 . 
3%s external dollar bonds 
of 1944 (Plan B) - - , . a 1, «Bet 
Series No. 1 pranmemguenes 797 79 79! 80% 81 800 = B1% 82% 82% 85 - a a a os 86% 
Series No. 2 : - 773g 17% ~=«77 77% 80 81%. 81% 82 82%, 84 64 6 - = = s4% 86% 
Series No. 3 - a7 77% 78 728 79% 79 82 82% 83 84 Be S o a >> a4 2 85, 
Series No. 4 ae 7736 77% 78 77% 80 79%, 482 82 82%, 84 64 8 c 29 BO 45% 8540 
Series No. 5 o 7T7°*s 77% 77 79 80% 80 82 3 82 83 4 , 59 005, 90% 
Series No. 7 ciaieaial 44 89 , 89% 89% 90 +¢ = 88 92% 
Scries No. & s 738 78 78 73 81 81% 81% 81" © 31 c ‘ oC 90 
Series No 9 x 871% as os = »S 87% 88 Re BY Te) 0 90 00 40 
Seri . No. 10 « 9 ; 91 93 — - 91 JD" : 13 44 ao 89 
Series No. 11 ol . . 814% 82 81% 81% 84 84 $ 10 ? 
Series No. 12 . 80 " 820s 82 m ; os oo 0OClOGe 
Series No. 13 . : 380 8B -- so = «900 :] 85 f 
Series No. 14 —_ 2 82 76% 76! 79 79 79% 81 80'% 82% 85 8 8 85 85 
Series No. 15 —_ ™ 73 een 79 79 — 83 85 - . ont 
Series No. 16 2 ” 73 —_ — 82 82 ‘ 83 63 o 
Beries No 7 " *s 77 17 s eae 82 82 82 45 as 1 ay 
Series No. 18 ; 79 _ 81 81% 82 82% 85 : 8 85 6% BK 
Series No. 19 = 73 _ 80% 481 81 82" B2 we a BE 86 
Series No. 20 . . 89 a 80 80 82 : 96 96 
Series No. 21 = 9714 96 95 95 95 95 o , ° B5! 85% 
Series No. 22 a _ 89 83 88 84 86 - 89 o 4 t 85% 85% 
Series No. 23 BO 77% 77 77% 80 79 82 82 82 84 81 5 "4 
Series No. 24 " =e 81 81 wig ma . . 7 t ay 
Series No. 25 7 ao _ <4 is 82 82 83 ul 85% 85% 
Series No. 26 . ao s a 80% 80% 83 ‘ , 
Series No. 27 seaiiaias * 81% 81% 81% 83 90 ) - ote rat 
Series No. 28 = — 8142 82 80'2 82 85 8 . 88 88 
Series No. 29 ~ oe a ‘ 80% 82 Bl% 82 81% 83 ia} f 
Series No. 30 ——— is 79 = ‘ — 83 
oes ' ‘ 97 a9 ) »7 »! 03! 02'2 102% 

Brisbane (City) sinking fund 5s_..1957 102%. 102% 103! 103 103 % 103 104% 103 102% 1037% 102° re. ++ _ 2 co ‘ santa 104 
Sinking ‘und gold 5s —_ 10: 103 103 103% 104 103% 104% 104 103%» 104% 10: “s 02" Sees’ “ane = +4 

Caldas (Dept of) 3s _...1978 46 46% 47 48% 49% 49 56 55% §3'4 55 4s bd + ’ 103" 102 103, 102! 103% 

Caneda ‘Dominion of) 25-yr 3%43__1961 103%, 103%, 103% 102% 103% 103 103% 103% 102% 103% ye a 1%, 100 100', 99% 100% 

vear 22 7 gi ay, 1 1 92 99! 973 99 99%4 100% 99% 100 100 ‘ Hg 

w-year 2%8.....------....-..- 1974 OTs 97% 98% 98% 99% 98 4 99% - he a7 1¢ 09 100 99°*s 100 995, 100% 

25-year 2748 meen ae 1975 oT. 97's 97 93% 99% 06% 99% 99% 98, 987%, 4 ‘“ : , 55 55 57%, 57M 

Cauca Vaelliey (Dept of) 3s__.______1978 45 46% 48 48% 49% 49 56% 55% 53% 53% ve o4% 99% - 2 . 








NO’: All bond footnotes shown on page 
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are January February March April May June July August September October November December 
BONDS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low Aige 
(Rep extern ° 4 194 63 6 ; 64'4 64'., 662 66'. 67 Ys 6% ce ‘ ~= — 
on = = ente 1494 40) 4 40" 40's 40 40 $0 +( 40 40 " -— - 41 41 
Externa inking fund 6s 196( 6 6 4 63% 6 ‘ 64 64°; 66 66 f f 2 65% 66'. 67s 68's 5 7) 66's 68's 65'4 00 °4 os ‘ 20 "4 
6s a ente 1960 40 40 38'2 34 a7, a) 40°, $0%% 4( 40 4 yu ~ ? 40'. 40'4 40 40 ‘ 4U'2 4U0'2 — 4 42 4. 
ernal i ng fund 6s Feb 1 6 ¢ s 64's 64 66's, 66% 2 66'% 662 67% 6! poe ee ; 65 4a 
“— r nt Feb 1961 40) 4( 38°%% 3% $4 9 40 40% $9 39 40 40", 40's 40°, ss 40°, 40°, : 42 
Ry externa) sinking fund 6s_Jan 1961 64%, 64%, t 66% 66's, 66 66% 66', 66% 66', 66%_4 664% —_ rr : - , 
6s assente: Jan 1961 ; 4) $8 34% % 5% sy 40'4 40%% 40 40 4 ; P ous l l - 
Externa! ;i , tund 6 Sept 1961 63". 6 ‘ 66 66 67% 67%. a _ — - ; 
6s assented Sept 1961 » Ye 40) 40°54 10'4 40 40°» 40 40%, 3B*, BBs . a= -- 41 ne 
Externa! sinking fund 6 L96 6 ‘ 6: ‘ 65 65 iF 66 65 §5'- : : 7 
6S assentes 1962 S93» 4 40', 40's ; 9 : : 40'2 40% 40 407% 40'. 40'= 
External] sinking funds 6s 196 6% 63 661, 66's 66 66 66', 66% A 67 67 . - - 
6s assentec Le 38° 38 40 40's 41 41 40 40 40%, 40% - 42 4.2 
Externa $ bonds 3 1993 SH 4 , 38% 39 H 40) 39! 40'4 3B! 40 $8 s4%4 38%, 40 39%, 40 sé 39%4 B6'2 39's 38468 39's $% 49 
Chile Mortgage Baik 6! June 30 1957 66 664% il eae 68's 68'.% —_ . - 
Ges assentec 1957 4! Hh) 40"%2 40 1%, 39% 40! 40 '% 41 43 
6% assented 1961 39% 394 _— 7 - -- 
6 f 6%as of 1926 June 30 1961 : ; — 7 
6%s assented 1961 . . — . -- 
Guarantees fi 6 Apr 30 1961 633% Gi 66 66% 66464 664% 664% 66! 661% 66! si a 6B, Ff ‘ 64 
6s assented 1961 38 $6 40% 40% ae 40', 40% se 42 ac 
Guaranteed f 6 1962 6414 65%% 66's 66% 66% 66% 6642 68% ee 2 GB'_ 64's 68', 56% 
6s assented 1962 38 33 40'4 40%4 40'4 40%% 40's, 40% 40 40 . “ 40%, 41 
Chilean Co: Munic 7: 1960 64%, 64% 66", 69 - 68% 68'% 
Ws assented 1960 si 5 39 39% 40's 40% 40% 40's 
Chinese Govt (Hukuang Ry) 5s 1951 6 1% é Gos 9 20) 1444 20 14°, 14% 97, 12% 10%, 10% 10's 10% 4 IM% 9% 11 
Cotegne (City of) 6! 1950 2 ee ba 112 i091 10g42 111 110-116! 116% 122 124% 138 142 145 «=: 1433— 143%, «151 :133% 
Colombia (rR: iblic olj)— 
Gs of 192% Oct 1961 105M 10¢ 106 113. 113 118 ©6118 119 119 119 -119's si 119%. 119% 
Gs of 1927 .__.Jan 1961 105 If LUt 106 113 112 119!) 1149 : 1194 119% 
External sinking tund 3: 1970 533° ) §4° 5t a7 H0'. 5Y "4 65 6% 67 1 64%%4 61% 64 64% 66 63! 65 62'% 63% 2! 65 63 65% 
Celombia Mortvage Bank 64258 1947 72 q9) i 72 72 
Sinking fund 7s of 1926 1946 75 75 73% T7342 
Sinking fund 7s of 1927 1947 74! 74! 7A? 74! 

Cepenhagen (City) 5s - ---1952 1000's 1O0C%, 100% 102%4 100%, 10174 101 1017,% 1014. 102 49%, 100 99% 100% 991% 100 100', 100 100 102 101°%4 102 9 100 
25-year gold 4? -~----1953  100', 100%, 100% 101', 101 101! 100% 102 994 101 99'5 1007%% 99% 100 9942 100 100'4 100 10044 101%, 99% 100', 99°% 100 
‘Costa Rica (Republic of! 7s a i 44 154 45's 4%! 45 0! 44% 651! 51 52 p17, D544 55%, 65'% E742 71 hole 67 ho bo 66! 69 ATs u a 
2s refunding $ bond 1953 due 1972 42%, 42 41% 43%. 44 45 4544 46 46% 564% 56% 61 5f 60'% 55%, 56% 56% 60 58 59 


Suba (Republic of) 


4%¥8 externa! debt panoan8ees 112% 114% 112% 114 110’ 113% 107 110% 107% 104 109 111% 108 110 109% 112%2 110', 111 110 111% 109% 110! 110 111% 
Sundinamurca (Dept ot) — 
3s S$ bond Pe 1978 44! 457% 46% 48 4H! 414 49% 6H 53% a a1 534% 52% 55 56. 56'2 5! 54's 55 54'2 ry 57 51% 


Srechosiovak (Republic) 
Stamped assented tint reduced 


to 6%) extended to | sys, hy, 39 3G 4, 40 4% 40 43 37 $7 37 37 37% 37% f iG 9 39 — ao 42 

ivenmar Kingdom) extl 5%s 1955 99 100 

External gold 442s_-_- ~-----1962 100%, 101 101' 104%, 10) 104 101 102'% 100 102 100 101% 99% 101 100% 101% 101 101 %s 101 104% 101% If 100%, 101% 

Called bond 100 100',4 1004, 100., 99", 100 : 100, 100% 100, 100/74 gy 1000's 9 QY 34 a 
@i Salvador (Republic of)— 

4s ext] s f $ bonds Jan 1. 1976 83 8° 83 B5 87 . 

3¥as ext! {1 8 bonds Jan 1 1976 Ho 65% tt 66 68 6H 6 ; 66% 68 TO 76 76! 76! 76% 9g 0 ( B5 % 83 

¥* extl s f $ bond Jan 11976 it Te BM, 58M By BBN, 65 65% TWY% 71% 1%, 71%, 71% 71% i4 74 74% 74 7 > 
Estonia (Republic) 7s 1967 15 1 1” 17 1 1¢ 173! 14 13 1 11 15S 17 17 l 

rankfor main 6° 19 1g ee 10 ! 105 1 10 «112 110% Lie 116% 122 12 i 139'4 14 1420 1446's = 132 an 













yerma Federal Republic of) 


Extet oO of 1924— 

5! ao i pond 1969 OH 4 71 "7 74 4', 7h g° 1% 70 7 7] 16" 143% a1 "6% 20 vir 0% R00! 87% 863% eR p41, PEM 

ms Gownr bene a . 50 52 2 7 49% 56 47 51 4 0 40 51%, 50% 53% 0) 4 3%, 64 61 ¢ 7 i“ 
10-year bond ol 1936 

3s conv & tund’g issue '53 due 1963 60% 65 61 ; 6244 61 65 61% 64 61 66 64 74 71% 74 6s 73% 
Prussian Conversion 1953 issue 

4s dollar bond 197 5642 61% 0s 4 61%, 67 58 f 5 60 57% 60% 57 60 i ! 621%, 61's WY% 68 70 677 71% 
International loan of 1930 

os doll oOne 198063 he 64 66 67 HO. 710%, I7%s 64% 72 65', 69'% 67% 73! 68% 72! fm i 80% 79" l 76 '4 0 

os Ge mages 51! 53! “, 64 60% | 57 60 

























“Ferman (ex oan 1924 Dawes loan) 4 

7s gold bond 1949 g° 897% 87% 91 91 102% 93% 100% Ra 5 Ro> 94%, 93™% 100! 06% 997, Qj 101 101%, 111 1009's 11 1067, 109% 
‘Jerman Govt Internat (Young loa! 

5% « loan 1930 due _ .1965 76%, 817% 77% 861 61 95%, 86'% 934% 19%, 87 B0'4 B5"4 63% 90 864_, 891% He 0 90's 101 99%, 101 97 100% 
zreat Consolidated Elec Pow— 

Js ist mtge ser A eunieeeneiiin 1944 162%, 1624 : - 

7s 1944 extended to 1954 10045 100' 100! 1101's 100%, 100%. 100'4 100', . 

Ist 6' gen mtge ._.1950 156 156! 158 158 16” 163 163 16 163 163 164 164'% 165! 165! 164% 165 

Gls due 1950 ext 1960 OB 9g! 99 99', 100 100 100 100's 100 100 99 99 100 100 100 100 100 10% -— 
greek Government Js part paid_._1964 19', 28's 31 49%% 39 45 '%4 31%, 39%. 30°, 36 +3 4) %4 40%, 43'% 39 431 i 44 ; 384 35 375 35! 37 hy 

6s part paid ...1962 181, 2774 29% 451, 6! 41 30'2 37 28 34 31 39 3742 40 362 40%, ae 455! O's 37 32! 34 31l%s Jt" 
hamburg (State of: 6 1946 120 12 106 10% 105 10% 104 10 105! 105 '% 106%2 106°, 115 135 141 145% 139 14 130 13: 
Beidelberg (Cit Tes 1950 165 184 
Melsingiors (City) extl 642s8_.__._1¥oU 97 97 97° gg! 98's 981% OB Gt 98 98! nil 98 98 97 7 j YB 9t : 9 19% 















1977 





fialian (Republic)--Extl 1-3s 
“alian Credit Consortium for 


Public Works 1-3 cma te 17% er 51% 6562! 41 5 56% 55 54! 534 53%% 6 52% 54 53% 56 4%y 6 5°, 65% 63! f t x 
Js serie B ————e ‘ : : ; - 

{talian Public Utility Credit 
Institute 1-3: Os 524% 44% 5234, 37 52% 56'% 55 56 54%, 56! 54'y 6% 53 54\% 53% 56% 55 57! 56'2 68 64% 67%» 63's 65% 
External 7 eries B . 1952 95% 951% 10%! 1O! 118 116 
aly (Kingavin ui) %s wne-dvui 8693 9 95 954 95 9614 100% 100% 100 101 100101 101 101% 101% 102% 102's 103 109-110 115 1) 115 115% 
















4apanese (Imperial Govt) 
6's extl loan of 1924 wnonn- 8S 145% 148 148 149 149%4 151% 151% 154! 154% 156 155', 159 156 160 157 157% 159 160! 161% 162 16] 168 
6%s extended to , — ae bi 87% 89 BB4, 91% 90%, 92% 91 92 92 9355 92% 935% 93% 96% 94'% 95 5', 98 97 99 94%. 99 
S%es extl loan o1 issu rvus = 28 129 129 30 130 136 137 139 137 137 % 137% 137%, 139 139 1391, 140 1394's 159", 139% 142'. 14] 142% 
5%s due 1965 ext 1975 80'» 81! 80% 82 $2 86 85% BBY, 85° 87 84! BE 64% £5 BA 85 B64. 84's 86% 86%_ BF 62 £2 Ve 
sugosiavia (State Mtge Bank) 7s_.1957 19 *y 4 23% 30 25 27% 24 24 22%, 25 25's 26% 24%, 26 26 29 2 26 *% 9 9 9 26 ah 4 oe <o8 



















Medellin (Colombia) 6%.s 1954 973% 734. 85 B5S 85 85 R7 87 et RG 4% 87 

30-year Ss 8 bond 1978 445% 465 46', 48 47 40% 49% 6 53 56 52 4 53% 55% 55% 56! »4 r phn 4s 54 Hs J 24 
Mexican Irrigation 

4%es new asstd (1942) agree)... 1962 mM, 10 10 10 10 10'5 g3, >a, ; 10 %, 93 gl, 9%, i 10". } 9% 9 i 0 0 


4% 1963 













fAexico 


















He assented (1922 apreement) 1945 ae ol - oa 
Ss new a (i¥42 agice) Lu 16%, 167% 17 17 167 17% 16 17% 1f 17 16! 16 i6 16's 16%, 16% ‘ ‘ lt 1H 16%, If 1” he 
Large pandimnapaneaithiaeeeen 17 17 17 17 16% 16%, 16%, 16% 16 *s 16 16%, 16%% 
Small menenes 17%, 17% 17 17 17 17% 16% 16% 16 i) 
4s 1904 asstd to 1922 agree 1954 
4s of 1904 i ‘ d ('42 agree) 1968 9%, 10 9% 9%, M4 9 g? 4 yay , 94, 9, 9, 9 Ye 9% 4 xi 9% 9 ’ 4 10 
4s of 1910 new assented (1942 
agreement 1963 xl 16%, 16% 16%; 15%, 15%4 15 lf 15%, 153% 15% 15 15% 15! 15 15 f iS’. Il 
Small lots 16 15% 16's 16 16% 15' 16'4 154, 15 15! 16%, 15% 15 15 Me 15% l 1 lt f 15% 16's l 2 
6s new a t (1942 agree) 1963 174 19 17% 17 167 1¢ 17' 17! 1 li", ] 17 ! ‘ > 
Smal) a — 17‘ 15 '% 17 ] 174 17%, 167 167 17s 17%4 "9 17'2 ! 17 li7% 
Wilan (City of) 6' , 1952 92'4 «92 92% 94 4 92 95 oF TY 102 10€ 1 110 1i¢ 
Minas Gerae 
External! [ 6! = 19538 , 4 r3' 4 53% 53" a 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Int reduced to 2.125% )- 20028 ‘ 4's 36% 36 $7 7 37% i7'% sf 4B +f 481% 40 40 3" i'*2 
External if 6 btud 7 4 5é > 60 60 2 
Stamped ursuant to Plan A 
(Int reduced to 2.125% ) 00% 4 ; ‘ 36', 36° 38 41 3 { BBs B's BY 38". tals Se 3 a 38's oa 
Netherland (Kir 3°% 1957 101',4 101'% 101% 101% 1101's 101% 1014. 102 100° 102 100! 100 100% 102 100 102 1101's 1101's 1Ol's 101% 101°, 102 100 1027 
Worway (Kincdon ext sf 4% 1956 101 101 101% 101°. 101%. 102! 102 102 100%, 103 100%, 101! 101% 101s 101% 101% 11 10" 100 101° 100% 10 100°. 101% 
External sinking fund 4%s 1965 100's 10 100%, 101°. 100', 101% 101% 102% 101% 102%. 99% 101 100 101%» 100%. 101". 11 102! 1101's 102% 101% 103 102'2 103% 
4s sinking fund external loan 196 99", 100". 100% 101% 1080's 100s 101%, 101%*%% 101'. 102 99'., 100 09°%4 100'¢ 100 101 100%, 101 1101's 102% 101%, 101%, 101’. 10 
3%s sinking fund external 1957 94! ag 08), 99" oO 99%% 99%, 99% 100 100'.4 1B 98'% 98 98'. 98', 99 a9 100 M's 100 100'% 101 997, 99% 
Municipal Bank ext] s f 5s mr «101%, 102% 102 102% 102 1033 102 102% 103 103 102'4 102! 102% 103 104', 104°, 10 1% 103%) 104 102's 102% 
Wuremberg (City of) 6 1952 120 123 103 115 984, 100 1% 102 104 105 107% 112 110 130 140', 143% 138 145% 13. 133 Ye 














Jriental De elopment Co Lid 





6s external loan (30 yer) 19 1741 ] $25 - 135 137 1394: 139 ©6139 138 138'% 137 « 136% 138 140% 140% 129 139 139% 139', 139% 141 
Gs due 1953 ext 1963 77's 81 80%» 81% $1! $3 Bi 84's 81% 83 80"s ‘ 61 827 82% = 82%%4 vo a O's 82% 82 4 Bl7*s 83% 
5i¥es external loan (30 year) 195% 118%, 118%. 120%, 120% 1120's 120'% 129 130 125% 125' 124 125'<6 124 124"% 124%) 124%. 134" 124 125' 125% 
Sas due 1958 ext 1968 70°, 71*s 72% 73% 72% 75" 73% 76 73 747% Tite 73% 7i% 72 7i% 72 71 2 i's 74 74% 75 73's 74% 
Selo (City) 42s 1955 100% 100%. 101% 101 1601's 101! 1007~ 100%% 100%% 100%, 100% 100% ‘ 99 99%, 99%. 99°55 99% 


NOTE 
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1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1954 











BONDS 


é4anuary 
Higb 


Aprll 
Lew High 


June 
High 








Pernembuco (State) 7s_.__._._.___ 1947 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

(Int reduced to 2.125% )____2008 

Peru (Republic) ext] s f 7s______ 1959 

Natl loan extl s f 6s 1st series__1960 

Nat! loan extl s f 6s 2nd series__1961 


Poland (Republic )— 


ee eee 1940 
4%s assented ..........-- __19538 
Stabilization loan s f 7s______ 194 
442s assented ___.___.______1968 
External sinking fund gold 8s__1950 
ye 1963 


Porto Alegre (City) 8s 1961— 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(int reduced to 2.375% )____2001 
7'2s 1966 stamped 
Int reduced to 2.25% 
Prussia (Free State »— 
642s s f gold extl ('26 loan)____1951 


5s s f gold ext] ('27 loan)______ 1952 
Rhine-Main-Danube 7s____________ 1950 
Rio de Janeiro (City) 8s________ 1946 


Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(int. reduced to 2.375% )___2001 
External secured 6%s__ —— 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2% )_-.2012 


Rio Grande do Sul (State)— 
External 8s loan of 1921__--_- 1946 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2.5% )__1999 
External sinking fund gold 6s__19632 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2% )__.26012 


External 7s loan of 1926________1966 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Int. reduced to 2.25% )____ 2004 


Ws 1967 stamped Plan A 
(Int. reduced to 2.25% )___.2004 
Rome (City of) 6%s__-.._..-._.1952 


San Paulo (City)— 
8s ext] secured s f___...__....1952 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2.375% ___.__-2001 
External sec sinking fund 6'%s__1957 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2% .......-. 2012 
San Paulo (State) 8s 1936— 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2.5% )_1999 
External 8s --~__ Se ne 1950 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Interest reduced to 2.5% )_1999 
External water loan 7s_____.-_1956 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(int reduced to 2.25% )_..2004 
External dollar loan 6s. _.--~--~ 19628 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2%)--2012 


Serbs, Croats & Slovenes— 


External secured 8s____-----~~ 1962 

External secured 7s series B____1962 
Shinyetsu Elec Power Co Ltd— 

6¥%2s list mtge s f iieusieieenidicdinnie 


6¥%2s due 1952 extended to____1962 
Silesia (Province) external 7s___.19528 
442s assented__-_- ———— 
Sydney Co Council 10-yr 3%s-_--- 1957 


Taiwan Electric Power Co Ltd-— 


5¥2s (40 year) s f a 

5¥2s extended to a 
Tokyo (City of )— 

5‘2s extl loan of 1927 a 

5¥%2s due 1961 ext peretiicaen nn 

Gs sterling loan 1912. ..---... 1952 

With March 1 °42 cpp on.......... 
Tokyo Electric Light Co Ltd— 

6s ist mtge $ ser ian — 

6s 1953 extended to —————— 
Ujigawa Elec Power Co Ltd— 

7s ist mtge sinking fund__--~- 1945 

7s due 1945 extended to... _- 1955 
Uruguay (Republic of )— 

External 8s --_- ieeniancnaieiialciaaaaaae 

Ext sinking fund 6s — 

3%4-4-4%ss ($ bonds of 1937)— 

External readjustment______~- 1979 
External conversion______....1979 

3%e-4'%s-44%8s external conv____1972 

4-4'4-4 2s external readjust____1978 

3¥%2s external readjustment -__- 1984 


Valle De) Cauca— 
See Cauca Valley (Dept of) 
Warsaw (City) external 7s__-._.1952 


4%25 assented_- — 
Yokohama (City of) 

6s external loan of 1926__.._.1961 

6s due 1961 ext _- ——o | 


Railroad and Industrial 
Companies 


A 


Ala Gt South ist m 3%s ses A....1967 
Alabama Power 25 

Albany & Susquehanna ist 4%s-_.1975 
Alleghany Corp 5s debs series A_-1962 
Allegh & West list gold guar 4s__.1992 
Allied Chemical & Dye 3%s deb__1978 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg 2s debs_...~_.1956 
Alum Co of Amer 3%s ——— 
Alum Co Canad Ltd 3%s debs__..1970 
American Airlines 2s debentures___1966 
Amer Bosch Corp 3%4s debs _.1964 
Amer & Foreign Power deb 5s 2030 

4.80 junior deb — 1987 


American Telephone & Telegraph— 


2%s debenture: 19380 
2%4s debenture — 
2%s debenture 19386 
2%s convertibie debs ~~1961 
2%4s debentures__ —— 
2%s debenture — | 
I I 1972 
2%s debenture eS 
3%ss conv debs — 
3%es convertible debs — i 
3%4s cony deb — 








~ eee &@ 


NOTE: All bord footnotes shown on page 24 


56s 


40 


104 


98% 


103 
105 
G4 


a 


G4 
Oty 


90° 


94 
a4 


33 
61% 
61% 


39 lo 


40 


79\% 


on 
to ho 


992 


16'2 
12% 


101% 


144 
86 


166 


100s 


164 
100 
104! 
100’ 
103° 
107 


94 


99 


NNnNA 
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WW-10 01 
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36% 


6446 


6342 


“2 

13% 
9 

10%s 


G1, 


3642 


11% 
101% 


120%% 


73 


126'% 


75 
66 
66 


147 


83% 


100 


952 


91 
94 
99 


812 


96 Ye 


93 


124'% 


96! 


97°%4 
106 

as 
130 


7209 


4 


132s 
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40 


83 
83% 


151% 


26% 


“9% 


143 


84% 


102 
104% 
08 
103 
104% 
1064, 


103 
106 


140% 
136% 140% 
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1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1954 % 
January February March April May June July August September Octeber Nevember December 
BONDS Lew High lew High Lew High Lew High lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High 

American Tobacco debentures 3s__1962 99%, 102 100% 102'2 10152 102%. 100 102 100°. 101 100 101%3 100'2 101% 101 162 101 101",4 101 101%— 101%, 102 101 101% 
3s debentures 1969 967, 100 100 101°, 1007s, 102'2 100 102 100%. 101's 982 10142 98'2 997.2 987, 101 100', 101', 100 1014s 9974 100%. 100 101 
3%es deb —— 1977 98%, 100 100 101% 102 1037s 1014. 103 100'4 102 99 102 93%. 100 10042 103's 102 103 101 103% 100'. 102 102 103% 

Anglo Lautaro Nitraie Corp— 

Ast mtge 4s Dec 311960 96 96 921% 93 91 91 2 3% 93 93 93 93% 9315 96 97 97 95 95 93%% 96% 97 97 97 97 
Anheuser Busch 3%ss deb: 1977 =101 101 - 103 103142 10332 103%, 102 102 102 102° 103'4 103°.4 102", 102%4 101°s 102% 
Any Arbor ist gold 4 July 1995 80 80? 80°. 83 326 8: 82 2 82 82 8272 827% 827 827. — . B35 '4 B5'4 8 “4 B3"%s _ — — 
A P W Products 5: 1966. 7 P 6612 69%.  68'2 68 7112 73 70's 73 73% 15 75'\% 76 TF 80 
Associates Invest 3%*ss --1962 101 1017s 101% 103 102 103 102 102%4 101%s 102%, 10144 101°%s 1012 101° 10142 101 10l‘z 101 102 102% 101%2 101%, 101°4 101™% 
Atchison Topeka & Sante Fe 

Genera! 4 1995 117 120 119% 121% 121% 124% 122 123 %% 21 123 121'2 123%— 12215 124 123 124'% 122 ] ‘ 12174 123% 122 193 12 122% 

Stamped . July 1995 11ll's 114 ilé 114%, 114%. 117 11732 118’. 118 119 117 119 115 119 118*%3 119 117 li lit 117 116'. 1li 116 118 
Atlanta & Char Air Line 

Ist mtge 3*as 1963 101 101 102 102 102 10 pom eee _ 103 10 10344 103'% - 103', 103'.4 105'4 103% 103 1023°%% 103 102 
Atlantic Coast Line- 

General unified 4's series A__1964 106%% 107 106% 109 107*2 109's 10872 109'2 108'2 1069 10774 109 109 109%, 109 109°, 108%, 109 103'% 110 108 1093, 109 110 

Genera! mortgage 4'2-45 ser A__1980 10142 101% 101% 103°% 10242 104 10242 103% 103 103 102 102 102 103°4 103'4 103 103 04 1104's 105 104°s 104°, 10+ 105% 

4's series C 1972 103's 103*s 104 1044's 103°. 104 10443 104*s 10: 105 104*%4 105 ‘ 1047. 104 104°4 10474 105 105 +6 104 4 104% 
Atlantic Refining 25ss 196 96 98. 98% 995, ge 100 100 10074 100 100", 987, 99%: 29, 100%, 100 101 a9 100 'g 100'2 99'» 100 90%, 100% 

3s debenture 19793 103%3 10442 10475 10644 105% 105%— 104 105%5 10444 105%% 10444 105%, 104%2 10; 104'+ 104 104'2 104%, 104%, 105 104'« 105 

B 

Baltimore & Ohio RE 
ist mtge 4s series 4 July 1975 94 95! 93%, 96% oF G6 46 9642 98'% 97 95'2 97%. 97 100? 99% 101 ‘ 9914 102 10l's 102', 105% 

lst mtge 5s ser B :4” fixed 

and 1% cont n July 1975 99%, 100'% 100% 101%, 100's 101%, 10042 1027, 101 102 '«6 101 10: 10: 1054 104'4 106 Lud 104 , 104 106 105 10¢ 10572 10 
(2% fixed and 3% contingent 
interest) 
Serie, G due Dec 119% 75% T7% 76% 79 17 86 7433 «78 757 TE 7 10%% 73%, 84%, B4 BB"4 RE t BF an 838% 9° G1l', OM 
Series K due Mar 1 2000 75+ 76".4 76 be 7B 767. 78%, "3% i 75 773, 76 7Biec B4'4 4 Br~ Hr ; ‘ » 89! 88's 91 Sl's 95 Ye 
Serle M due Mar 1 1996 75% 16%64 7644 78is vitae 76 7342 W7*s 75 Tits 76%4 7 72 64 64's ‘ a 89% 83's 9 ‘ Gl‘s 95 

Ref & gen mtge 6’ 

(225% fixed and 3°,% 

contingent interes 
Series J due ec a0 B26! 89 B7™% °0 84 91 a7! 907 9%. 32 91%% 90° 95 9 9o7 a4’ c t a9 98°, 105 10¢ 102 

Cony 4! ime Feb 1 2010 66's 69% 63% 70° 6%! Flt, 64%s3 69 65+s Gh’s 66’2 69's 6944 7 74'2 7 72 r 2'4 Ti 76 7976 73-4 81% 

Pgh Lake Erie & We Va 

Ref 4. series A 930 G4 q 94% 95%. 9344 95%s 9342 97%, oF 97 95% 97% 9642 99% 9744 100 ¢ 100 100 101 101 102% 

Southwestern Divisior 

5s (3'2' fixed and 1 

contingent interest» 1930 o4 62 B4'4 80°4 84% 7944 38 82 S4 83% 86'2 86's 912 90 © 9473 937 ST 2 100% 

Toledo Cincinnati Division 

[st mtge eries D 1985 8: & 81 837% 82 82's 78% 82 80 81 79 81% 82 &E é se f 8 8 901% 8714 9 G11, 95 
Bangor & Aroostook 4 cony 1976 S0% 91 30 91"4 91 92 92 93 90 92 91 93164 93°s 97 9 a9 97 { . 100 93 99%, 00 
Bell Telephone of Pa 5« ser C 1969 10 » 109%, 108*2 109'4 109 109% 163 109° 4 102', 104 108°, 1087s 10% 109° 103'., 108 10% 109 108 110 107°. 10 1G; 08% 
Beneficial Industrial Loan 2% 1961 94 95 96 9644 97% &: 97%, 98's 9844 98 ai 98 9742 93's 98's 98°, 98 ‘ 9 99 98", 89%, o; 99 
Beneficial! Loan Corp 4'4s deo 1975S 10b6',4 106 105°%3 106', 104 106 oom ox - - a ie 
Bethlehem Stee! Corp 

Cons mtte 2°45 series I 1970 97 93 97! 93%, 99 100 93°, 100 9% 99 . 991 93°, 99 9% 99" ¢ s 9 s 100 99 99° 9914 

Cons mtze 2%4s seri 1976 ‘ 96%, . 93 43 968 96 S6*s 96"%s 98°— %8%s 9 98 9 ‘ 99 99 98 96 9 9M, 

Cons mtge 2s serie 197 c » 98%, 10044 100 100 100" 101 102‘, 10 102 . 100's 101*4 10 10 100 102 101°’, 10l%s 101%s 102%, OL 102% 
torden Co debenture 1981 97 98", 08% 99% 9912 1007, 100 101 99 100',s 98'» 100 100 100 101 10 100°, 100 100's 100'2 99%, 100° 100% 
Boston & Maine Ist A ¢ 1967 —s TE 7 7942 80 77%4 79 79% 81 7978 78%4 81 80 61 & a 79 60 78'2 79%4 9 

Ast mortgage 5s serie 19 G 99", 99'2 100’. 100 100 100 100 100°. 10 100 100 100°, 100 100'2 100'2 100 00 104 100 7s 

[st 4°. eries JJ 1961 76°, 78 78 78 - - - TF 79 77 77% 

Ist 4s series RR 1960 70 1 70% 72 71 74 74% 75 y 7 7 74 G2, 7 7914 =I m53, =O - : 74 

Income } erte 1 1970 5é 57 57 59 57°s 59 b 59 Xe 4 4 52'4 60 ’ ‘ 1's . ‘ 51 o4 U o7 
Bristol Mye Co 35 debenture 19°68 100 100°. 100%, 100 100', 101% 101 101 100 100 100 00>» 

Brooklyn Union Gas gen mtge 2%5_1976 = 9 94 9542 9 96 98 7 98 97 16%4 9774 9% ‘ v¢ * 
4s inkir fund debencure 1969 0 1( 103 10 10 5) U : 103°4 10444 10 4 ‘ - 
First mortgage 3 1980 a ac 

3rown Shoe Co 3% debentures 197 0 10 101 if 10 
Buffalo ira Electr 4, l u4 ¢ ¢ 2 4 vive 99 : 4 viva y 4 96" : 24 ‘ 07% 

Buffalo R ester & Pg 2 
Stamped odified (intere at , 

3% to May 1 1947, due 1957 86', 8 BF 87 87 90 87 85" 86 83"%4 87 20 6', 90 94°% O4°, 97 
Bush Termir Con: olidated 5 955 100 10 100 100 ',4 100 100 '~ 100 0 100°, 101 00 L004 100 1004 100'.s 100 90 Oo 100 00's or 10 ( 00 
Bush Term Bidg stamped ist 5 1960 103'4 102%, 103%, 104 104 104%, 104 104', 104 104 104%, 104 104 104 104 104 104 ( 104 104 J4Ny 

Genera sauce tre 193 ‘ 3. S2 BS. ~~4 Bo'4 ct & 2 { peri YO 63 wt v G4 ?.. J= 

© 

California Elec Power 1975 ? 93% 93 96 96 = . ™ . oF oF , —_ 

Calif-Orego Power 3a* 1974 g: 93" . - 94's D4, 9542 95 . ‘a 9644 97 99g 99! 9 99 9 'S ‘ oF 

Canada Southern cons gtd 5s A_.1962 106 107 10542 106%, 105°%,4 107 1074s 10842 107 10% 107 1077s 106%, 107 1062 108‘, 107 108 10% 108°2 108 108 10 108'% 

Canadian National gold 4s 1957 106'4 107 107% 107%, 107'4 107%, 107% 107724 107*2 108°. 107% 108%. 108% 109%. 1087, 1092 109 109° 10872 109%, 108*4 109%, 1064 109% 
Guaranteed gold 4%4s June 151955 104%, 105 104%, 105%, 104% 10542 193%. 104%, 103% 104', 104 10444 104%, 105 1047, 105 104°, 105 104 1052 1604 105 ? 104%. 104% 
Guaranteed gold 4%s__.__.____1956 104°e 105% 105%e 106'.4 104*4 106 104%4 1105's 103 105°. 105's 1052 105°, 106‘. 106 106 ‘2 106'4 106°%2 1057s 106‘ 10572 106+, 105°*4 105% 

Canadian Paciftc— 

% debenture stock (perpetual)... 102 104?> 103% 104%, 103%. 105°. 105% 1065, 103 106'. 103 104°. 104'2 108 106'2 108° 106%, 107%. 107's4 109 107'4 108 107°. 108% 
Capital Airlines Inc 4s series A__1960 97 97 7 97 98 98 98%, 102 100‘, 100°. _— 100*4 100°, 100°, 100°. , 100', 100% 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 4 1965 10°F 105?. 104% 1055, 1055 107 105% 106'2 105%, 106 106°s 106°, 104%4 106%% 104°4 104°, 105°'s 10: 10473 106 1047s 106 105’4 105% 
Carthage & Adiron list gtd 4 1981 68 68 69 69 64°— 665 65%, 67 65%, 66 6642 66%. on ‘ 67 67 67 67 . ‘ ‘ _ 
mee Ge 8) GO Bibtiacncctecsmenneee OF 97%4 94% 96', 7 98 9742 98's 96'2 96' 94! 9S 94'2 95 ot om 97 97% 96 96° 4 96'2 96% 97's 97% 
Celanese Corp of Amer deb 3s 1965 9° 96%. 96% 98° 98° 99° 94 99%, 945, % 945, QE G41, 96 oF 97! 97's 97%. 9773 of 97*3 99 97°, 98% 

3%s deb ; . nn eee 96 967.4 97% 100! 101 103? 101*2 10: 99 Oo 9812 99'2 9642 98°, 987%s 100’, 98°4 100 93 99'4 98 991, 98', 100 
Celotex Corp 3'4s debentures_._.1960 9% 994.4 99%, 100°, 99%4 99% -_ - - - - 929 «§=6100 . . “ -- - _ S342 99% 

3%s debentures (issue of 1947)_1960 9g 98 99% 100°. _— pers — o « jon _— — a os woud ‘ F i ~_— ‘ a Pa = 
@entral Branch Union Pac ist 4s__19438 
Central of Georgia Ry— . siete 100 100 a on 100 100 100 100 a _— 102', 102°. ‘ - 105%, 105 106"2 106° 106’. 106'- oie ane 

Ast mortgage series A__...--- _ 1995 79*%5 90 83 89 82'2 85'2 85's 87 &T BY 87's 875s 83 92 92 94 92 a4 93'. 94%. 931, 94%, G43 5% 

General mortgage 4% ser A___.2020 : . 85 B5*4 85',4 85%. 86 86 ‘i ai ‘ - B25, 84 84 B6"% 8 BR 87 87 87 7 87 87 

General mortgage 4% ser B___.2020 66" 73%. 71% 75'x 73'2 75 x68 74 6842 70%, 7012 %3! 73 7512 747s 80'. 7814 T9"%s 78 79 78 79 Th’, 80% 
@Gentral RR of N J 3%s__-_--____1987 5112 855%, 53%, 55 §1', 535, §2 53's, 5154 53% 53 5475 $342 55°. 54 55's 52 54°, §2', 53) §2:, §3'+ 52%, 57% 
Central N Y Power 3s__________-__1974 98%, 100', 100% 101’ 101%. 103 101*4 102'2 1012 102's 101’s3 102 100% 102° 101'4 102, 101 101".% 101's 10l%s 1601's 101% 101 101% 
Central Pacific 3%s series A_.__1974 97 7 9842 100° 100%. 100%. —_ —_ 100%2 101*.s 101%4 101*, 162 102'» 102 10: 103 103 103 103°s8 103’. 1035, men 

3%s series B wines ._.1968 — o _— oa = 7 ~- - — o- 101°, 101°. 101‘4 101%. “ a ‘ 101'4 101'.4 101*.4 101% andes 
Champion Paper & Fibre deb 3s__1965 96°, 87 99% 99%. 99°% 99% 99%, 99%%4 ane - 9934 99 — oo ane o 100'2 102% 101 101 101 101 i ial 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry— 

General gold 4%2s_.......___...1992 117% 121 120% 120'2 1202 126 126 12642 126 127 1255— 126!4 126% 12654 126 1274 1297!, 1271, 127 °71, 12634 128 1°6°= 128 

Ret & impvt 3%s series D_.___1996 97%2 101%2 100% 102) 101%2 103%, 101% 103 100°. 102 100'2 10: 102*2 103%°s 103%4 105°, 103', 104 101’. 10: 101*s 102%, 101 103 

Ref & impvt 3%es series E_.___ 1996 977s 100! 100% 102'2 101'. 103% 101*4 103 100°. 102°, 100'2 1027, 102%, 104 103', 104°, 102", 10 102 103 102 10: 102 102% 

Ref & impvt 3%s series H... 1973 104 104! 104%, 106', 105'2 106%. 105 105°, 105 105 105'4 105°4 105°.4 106's 104%, 106! 10 103", 10 104 102 104 102'2 103% 

Rich & Allez Div ist cons 4s___1989 104%, 104%, 106 106° " — 110 1ll¢ r110‘4 110°, 110's 110%, 112%, 112 - e ; 11 11 11: 115 2 

2nd consolidated gold 4s3_____ 1989 =~ a —_ om ait ies - ~— a iad —_ ei = a 110 11d 110 110 _ a Z sie 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 

General 4 a 10 10; 104 103 ‘s 104", 10542 195 105 104 105% 1047s 106%, 104 105 104°, 16 1 , 10 4 105 1057 104°, 105% 104 105% 

ist & refunding mtge 3%s______ 1985 93 100 100 101 99 99%, Or 9 O74 39 99°, 100 100°, 101 100 0! 9 idl 99°, 99 99% 101% 

ist & refunding 2%5 —_ -~-..1970 O4 + 4 96% 93 98-4 99.4 IG s G 4 G u 98 [8% 98 95 bs 4 “Fe Gq 9a oF 93 t 7 98 

ist & refunding mortgage 3s__._1990 — _ e * . i . ‘ : Gy 96 ’ 

Chicago & East Illinois Ry— " c eS 
General mtge income (cony)_..1997 80 RT 8534 90 7 90', 8114 34 4 4 R ‘ : Q- a ¢ 104% 
ist mtge 3%4s series B........ 1985 i2 b°e 7842 80 a é ‘ 34 i 4 3. t 5-4 8 BH 4 ’ 0 1g ay 90% 

Chicago & Erie ist gold Ss... - 1982 . . 117% 117 124 124 z" 4 4 4 1 107 127% 19o7 sory, 

Chicago Gr Western 4s ser A..1988 80 f 3 84 7 0 ) , } 1 , ; @9 » 53 : 7 ” 
General rigage 4%s_________20338 j ‘ i F376 rf 8 ‘ 7 v ; 9 ; 2 } é f t 

Chicago Indianapolis & Louisville— 
ist mitge 4 fears 1983 64 656%% 67 f E 2 f a f f f 67 67 69! 70 69 , 7 71, 74 7 75 
2nd mtge 4%2s ser A_..._ ~~ 2003 5934 6 f f ¢ 0 64 64 6 65 6¢ 67 ‘ SG7% { 68 70% 

Chicago Ir a & South 50-yr 45.1956 100 10 100 10 101 101 ) 101s 10l“g 1014 1018 101 1 0 { 1 Ji 101 106 100% 

Chic Milw ¢& Paul & Pac— 
4s ser ssisuieniehssbeapashikeinn —--1994 97 98 102 «10 75 1 1 101%) 1 102 102%, 1 10 10 10 1 1¢ id 10 103% 
4%s st A . anne 2019 f Lh, 0 74 ) 7 74 74%_, «7 4 ; " . ; - 7G! + “on 
4%s co! inc series B.......__ 2044 t's phy 6U 4 bts SY 4 ‘ : § bU 60 *s 64 62 6 ( t f 6. 64 ( 69% 

Chicago & North Western— ae 
2nd mtge ! | Se 1999 . ‘ nn ) 4 54 5 ‘ 54 § of 5 ; S57 at, 7 59 ‘ v4 5 Bs Sey 
Ist mortgags series B__ _.-1989 a ‘ 74 7 = i r . oo 

Chic Rock Island & Pacific Ry— a é 
2%s ser , = eS : 94 , vf OT, ’ 95% 96% 96°, 9 7 OF c 9 

NOTE bond footnotes shown page 24 
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BONDS 
Chic Terre Haute & S’eastern— 
ist & re 


f e* 47-4445 __ ao<cee — 1994 
Income 2%4-4'4s_______________1994 
Chicago Union Station— 
ist 3%gs series F__..___._._..- 1963 
ist mortgage 2%¢s series “G’’___1963 
Chicago & Western Indiana RR 
Col trust 4%gs aan 1982 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec 2%45 ._.1975 
lst mtge 278s , 1978 
Cinn Union Term ist m 348s ser E_1969 
lst mortgage 2*4s series G 1974 
CIT Financial Corp 25:5 1959 
Debenture 4s . 1960 
Cities Serv Co 3s s f£ deb 1977 
City Ice & Fuel 23s 1966 
City Investing 4s. 1961 
Cleve Cinn Chic & St L gen 4s 1993 
General 5s series B ‘ 1993 
Ref & impt 412s series E 1977 
Cinn Wabash & M Div Ist 4s__.1991 
St Louis Div lst coll trust 4 1990 
Cleveland Electric Ill 3 1970 
lst mortgage 3s_. 1982 
First mortgage 2345s 1985 
lst mortgage 332s ~_~--1986 
lst mortgage 3 ‘ 1989 
Cleveland Short Line ist 442: ~~-196] 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 
43445 conv debs . — 1966 
Columbia Gas System Inc 
3s debentures series A “J 1975 
3s debentures series B ..1975 
34e8 series C . 1977 
31, debentures series D .1979 
3'z conv after Jan 1 1955 1964 


Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Co lst mtge 3's 1970 


4 
lst morigage 356s : ~1982 
4 


Solumbus & Toledo 1st ext 4 1955 
Sommonwealth Edison 
lst mortgage 3s series L , 1977 
1st mortgage 3s series N 1978 
33 s f debenture 1999 
2448 Sinking fund deb 1999 
2788 s f deb 2001 
Tonnecticut River Power 3%<4s 1961 
“onselidated Cigar 3%, 1965 
Consolidated Edison iN Y) 
lst & ref M 2348 ser A 1982 
ist & ref M 2°es ser B 1977 
lst & ref M 2%; er ¢ 1972 
ist & ref 3s M series D 1972 
t & ref mtge 3s serit I 1979 
ist ref M 3 er ] 1981 
i'%4 erie G 1981 
st rei 3 series H 1982 
ast rei 3! serie I 1983 
; co ey ble debenture 1963 
lst ref: € 35, erie J 1984 


‘Consolidated Gas Balt City— 


General mortgage 4! ——e 
‘Conso) GEL & P (Balt) 
Ist ref M 27% er T —— 
lst ref mtge 2% serie | | 
Ist ref M 2%4s ser X 1986 
First ref mtge 37 series Y TARY 
j reiunding mige 3 eries Z_.1989 
b+64 cony deb 1Yo67 
Consolidated Nat Gas 2°4s deus 
; cebentures 1976 
aebeutures 1°7R 
*sesS caenbenture 1979 
58 debenture 197% 


“onsolidated RR Cub: 
SS 4 I Inc cep Lam pec to 
paymel! in U S dollar 001 
Consunie Power 27x: 1975 

First mortgage 3°. 1983 
Continental Baking 3s deb 1965 
Continer 1 Can Co . det 197° 
Continental Oll 3s debenture 1984 


"rane Co 1 ; auev booed 


Prucible Steel Ist mtwe 3 1966 


Cuba Northern R 
lst mitwe 4 1942 serie 1970 


lst 2 e 4s June 0 1970 
1st 4s ser A 1970 
t 
t 


rie b 1970 


ent & equipment 4s 1970 


January 
Low 


100“4 
98%8 


105'>2 


95 
95 
102 


94'%4 


97% 


103 


94% 
93'2 


81 


701% 


b2 


91 
101 
“" 


49 


100 


97° 
95 le 


96 '2 
99%~6 


100%, 


101*2 


94’ 


gy] 
91 


102 


9)! 


9) 


995 *2 


Ot, 


mH; ) 


100 
104 


104' 


1li4 


100 


1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1954 





March 
Lew High 


dune 
Low High 





fevruary 
Lew High 
73 74 
70 7lta 


102'2 10334 
10044 101% 
107 10734 
9744 9B% 


95'2 Bis 
93 93 
837% &5 
75'4 T8B% 
bos 6% 
91 Gite 
102 10344 
45 46 
104 10534 


100's 102 


97'e 99% 
99 100% 


101%, 103 


104'% 104% 


100 102 


99°. 100 
95'4 95% 
G2! 92 * 
94 94 


103 10%'45 
o1l% 91% 


93 
4 45 
96°% 98 
100'.) 102 
QO'., 99°%% 
994 1004% 
1102's 104'4 


96% 


104 105 
106 106 
1‘ 17 


104%, 105%%4 


100 100 
95%% 98%, 
97 2 9B*e2 
44 4 

106 107! 
123 124% 


103 103 4% 
105% 105% 


12 14 
Ss 100 
105 107 
100 100%, 
103 103 


2 U3 464 
34 ti % 
5%, 22" 
4 af 2 
29 2b 
7% ns 
) #) 





105 


lUi*e 


103 


71 72% 
70 7lte 
103% 104 


100+2 101% 


106%4 107 


9B 4 99% 
99%_ 99%e2 


99 1 


10434 10536 


97"*4 99% 


99', 9934 


85 8715 
101 101 
74 79 


65°s 68%, 
924g 924g 


102"5 1044, 


98'2 102 


97%% 99% 


99'4 100'% 
49's 1004%% 
103%— 104%, 


1037% 10434 
10114 101% 
102%%— 103% 
102 102 

96 10034 


94% 98 \%4 


96'4 GT% 


45! 96'%4 
OB4n 100'4 
102 10342 
101%, 103 

100°, 102'%4 
104%8 105‘4 
105's 105°, 
106'2 106% 
169'>s 171 


105°%5 106% 


100 100 


99%4 100% 


7 g7% 


106 106 


123% 125% 


Ts ea) 98! 


a 
104 10442 
12 13 
100 101% 
106 106 
49 100 


10344 104 


4¢ 96 


34% 35% 


98% 99% 


104'2 104% 


100%, 101 
102'*, 103 
103% 


105'%4 


101 4 


April 
Lew High 
70 7042 
67% 68 °2 
101'2 103%% 
100°s 100°%.4 
106'2 107'2 
99's 100 
104 104% 
98'2 99 
100% 100%, 
10444 105% 
98 99 
99 49 
85 8644 
101144 101's4 
7644 78%s 
66 67'4 
92'e 9442 
103 10344 
101 101 ‘es 
105% 105'%4 
102. 10214 
984, 99%4 
98 99% 
98'4 Yt, 
102*4 105'«4 
10344 104%% 
100°, 102%% 
102 102'2 

99% 99%, 
94 Y¥5 
98644 GBs 
103 103 
95 95 
95%4 97 
94% 95%, 
99a 100% 
101%, 102%%4 
100'4 102°, 
1WOl's 102%4 
104° 105%% 
10474 105%4 
105 106 
170 172 Ye 
105'2 1005 
99 991°, 
99%, 100', 
97” 93 
106%, 107 
] 5 ek | 135 
103%4 104% 
106% 106',4 
11% 12% 
99'n 1014s 
105'2 106'2 
99 4G 
103 103 
103%, 103 4% 
GB 44 
34%, S54 
21% 4 
27*4 28 
th a 

Oe tts 

’ 4 47 % 
104%, 104 
100 1007 
102 103 
102‘, 19 4 


103 +s 
100%4 


107%4 


99% 


10544 


9854 


100% 
105'2 


96% 
G49 

8536 
81432 
bBh2 


103+% 
100% 


105 


lu2%e 


99'3 


985% 
98 


102'4 


113% 


104 


95 5 ‘ 
94% 
99 

10274 

101% 
100% 2 

104 

105*% 


106% 


175 


1052 


99 4 
10045 


107 


100 
103° 


Octeber 
Lew High 


December 
Leow Higiy 





- 
‘ 
‘ 


5 
1% 


102'2 103% 
100% 10l4g 


106% 106% 
9B Me 


99 '2 


100144 
105 4e 
100 


99% 
43 


BO44 
63 


103% 
963% 


101 
100% 


105% 


100 
99% 
10334 
105% 
117% 


96% 
944 
99% 
1023 
100% 
100% 
104% 
105 % 
106% 
181 
106 


99 “2 
99% 


100% 
139% 
100% 
103 


102% 
10L 


12% 


100% 


101 


102 


¥Y Vg 


a7 Ya 


100 


10) % 
102 ‘* 


1US be 


75% T6¥: 
io 78. 


101%4 103% 
100 1014 


107 107 
9772 99 

105 105 
99 99%, 


100'2 101%, 
10444 105% 


995_ 100 
85 87%; 
81 85%, 
70 7 

98 99 


102 1035, 
101's 101%, 


101 101%. 
10142 103 
10842 118% 


10042 101 
10048 10044 
103 103 4 
10434 105% 
115% 124 


104% 104%, 
100 100 
101 102 
10042 102 
101 101 
977% 98 


100% 101 


95 96%, 
9448 95% 
97'2 99% 
101'4 102 
100'4 101 


100 101 

10454 104% 
106'2 106% 
10544 1065e 
141°s 181% 
105% 106%: 


18 V2 99°, 
1B, GY, 


G6%6¢ 96% 


139 137 
100 100 
103%, 103% 
102 102%, 
10342 103%, 


102 102%. 


10% 13%, 
19°45 100%, 


100 100 

103'4 103% 
10055 101% 
9814 9BY, 


3 35 
3 23% 
7 27 
ae 27 
1% — 27 
; 18 
10) 01 
100 100% 
1U2'2 103 
102 104 
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1954 NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1954 


January February March April May June July August eptember Octeber Nevember 
Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High 











Detroit & Mackinac list lien g 4s 
Second gold 4 
Detroit Term & Tunnel Ist 4'2z 103 10344 103% 103 


Detroit Tol & Ironton 2%4s B 1! 83 85 


- - - . 71 71 sit — — nls es 74 74 £% 75% 15% TTS. — 
i ‘ on 74 75 ‘ rr 73 om — on — 

104% 105! 104%4 105 104% 105% 104% 105% 103 105 163*2 105 104 105 104% 105% 

BB , 87} 882 88 88 ; -- . 92 Ge -- -= ~ — 

Dow Chemical Co 2.35s debs af 9744 99 97? 98 ¢ 99% 984, 99% 9812 99% 99% 100 +_4 99% 99% 100% 99 

10444 106 104% 108 105% 108 10 107% 112 107° 2 109% 107% 109% 107% 115% 

9742 9g} 97%% 98% 96 974 4 9% y x 97% 2% 98% 


3s conv ubord deb 19%2 100%. 104%, 
Duquesne Light Ist mtwe 2%4:5 977 944% 967, 
Ist mortguge 2%. 
mortgage 2 
mortgage 3 
nortgage 3 
3 


mortgage i 


r 


East Tenn Va & Gi 5 1956 104 103% 104% ’ 104 104 §=6104 
Ed E) lll (N Y) Ist f 1995 1420142 14214: 140 . . 3 = ~= 
Elgin Joliet A ! j 1970 100 100% 100% 1007 10% 103) 103 % 3% 102 102 % 103 
Ei Paso & S&S j t , 1965 109 109 110% 110! b ] 11 1] 110% 110: 1104 12? 11: 12 110% 113 

lst refunding : an 1965 108 Y% 11 ] 111 111 lll 
Erie RR Co 


General mtge inc 4'z ri A. 2015 71 78% WEE 751 72 rhe , 78 16%. 77 ¥ if oY 77% 78 
lst cons mtge i . 1964 ‘ a4 ° ? 95 95% 
ist cons mntge 3 eri 1990 27 t ay op 877 881% Bia 8 : 68% BBY, 
lst cons mige 3}, rj 2000 52% a 84) ; A ! LP? BI 873 on Bt St Lb? BB% 68% 
Ohio Division 3! 1971 


F 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 3 ] i 102% 102% 3 100% 102% : 1% 103 101% 102% 101% 102 
256s debenture . 96 G6 om 7 66 96% 96% 
3%es debs ; ; 103° 103% 1033 103% 103% 103% ; 4, 10% } 10 103% 104 

Piorida East Coast Ist 4', b » 101% 100 100% 101% 101 ) ° 102 10342 103% 
lst & refunding 5s series 174 ; 934, 96 O2% 93 ‘ 94 96 j 126 133 i] 110% 117 

Port Worth & Denver kK 

lst mortgage ; 1983 = : 103 


104% 104% aCé 10 105 105 


G 


Genera) Electric C many 
7s debentures : 1945 ; : 140 


6425 debentures 1940 133 


148 143 3% 136% 146 144% 145°: 1462 : 154 158 158 

5 135 ] ) 23! 124 2. 27%_ 127% 34 137 14 148 149% ® 149 

6s debentures ~-~.1948 120 1: 
l 


26 117 124 118 123 122 33 121+ 131% 134% 140 140% 
Genera) Foods Corp 3%s deb 1976 104', 10442, 104%, 104 05 : 103% 104% 105 104% ‘ 104-2 108 104 104% 105% 
General Motors Acceptance Corp 


4s debentures 1958 104% 103%4 104%, 104 104% 33%, 2 103% 104% 104% 103% 104%% 103 7 / 103% 104 103% 

37es debentures 1961 105 104'4 105 103%%4 104%, y 103% 104% 104%, 103% 334 104'2 10%*%2 7 103% 103% 103 % 

2%4s debenture 1964 Pun - — — *F x sii shila 99s og3 9BY%e 99%, 9914 

3s debenture “ 1969 7 ae tas pe ea aime 100°% 49% ] 100% 100% 101% 
General Motors Corp 3% ly7y 103% 103 104%, 1lwu4 103% 105% 104% 103% 105 lus be 104% 104% 104% 
Genera) Realty & Utilities Corp 

4s conv income debentures 1969 c 95 9: 95 94% OF 94 95 95 95 95 95 G5 § 95 95 96 97% 


Good Hope Stee] & Iron Works— 


7s sinking fund mortgage . 1945 135 146 ; 2 3! 135% ‘4 146 143 146 146% 146%2 15 154 159 5s 159% 
Goodrich (B Fi Co 2%: 14n5 gue luw 101 '% 100% 100% 100 100% 100%, u 99% 100% 101% 
Grand Union Co 3'2s conv deb 1969 jo . — - ae an — 108 111 1] 3 111% 113% 113% 
Great Northern— 


General 5s series C " ‘ 1973. 116%% ) 11844 12R'% : 2h 25% 126 126 124% 123%4 124% 1% 12! 123% 125 23% 124 
General 42s series D 197g 111 115 116 ‘ 5 116% 116% 116 117% 118% 118% 1 118% 118% M4 119% 
General mtge 3%es series N lyvu 68 2 9214 W342 YIe G6" us ‘ 99 gf GTM%, 96% 96 97 t 95% Yb6% ; 97% 
General mitge 3%ess series O 2000 91 yy: 93 95 51% 95 Ye ( 96 93 - 93 95% F y 94% 94% 2 9642 
General mtge 2%4s series P 1982 85 , $ , 90 92% i, § 91% ‘ 91 90 4a 91% 93 ’ 9: 92 93% 91% 92% 
General mtge 2°%ss series Q 2010 73 § 78 » BO% , * 83 82% 83 : 832 84 3 81% 83 2 82% 
General mtge 2'4s series R 1961 94% QF 964. 2 G7 % ( 97} 95 96% 96 96% Y9i% 19 , 96 96% 96% 
Green Bay & Western deb ctfs A a 75 ¢ 70 4 ; 75 70 
Debenture certificates B wi 19 2: TM, 2 17% g 18 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4s series B 1975 101 1024% 2 103% 3° 105 104 
General mortgage 5s series A 2015 B91, 89% ¢ 93% 94% ‘ 96% 97 4 17% 97%, 98% 98% 98'4 
lst & ref mortgage 3545 ‘‘D"’ 1969 100 101 44 102% 102 “oan 102% if >G2? 99% 100% 101% 
Genera] mtge ine 4s series B 2044 15 78 g4y { 8142 ; 8: 1 84 & B42 é 864% 85 84° B6% 
Collateral trust 3%4s 1968 - . . ; : = ca 
Gulf States Utilities 2% 5s 1976 2 92 2 92% j ¢ 91 92 9: 92 G6 Y. 94 94% 
lst mortgage 3: 1978 98 “ aa a —_ 
3s debentures 1969 99% 100°% 100% 100%% 99% ye 10) [00% 100 100 ts 
First mortgage 3% 1981 on es 106 10s : 
ist mortgage 315 1982 ‘ 100 “ 100 


20 17% 3 17 17% 18% 
104% : 104 104 104% 


99 Me 


H 


Fackensack Water 2%°.¢ 1976 90% 92 _ — _ 92 92% 94% 94 
Barpen Mining Corp 6s__---.---..1949 . 130 135% 135'2 135'2 123 123 18 } _ _ a4 . -- -- 
Hocking Valley Ist cons 4*25 199d 114% 118 118 §=6118 118 125% 126 126% 125% 126 f § : ] } 3 12 126% 126% 
Household Finance Corp 2°4: 1970 94% 98 97 98 Ye 97% 98 97 98 97 ‘ ci 48 ¥, 97% 97% 
3%es debentures 1958 103'2 103% 103%% 104% 103% 103% 104 104 103% 103% 104% 104% 
4%es debentures 1968 105% 106% 107 107 ‘ ine 28 a 75 106 §=10€ 106 86106 
Bouston Lighting & Power 


3%s deb (conv after 7-1-53) 1967 151 160'4 161 170 170 188% 187% 190 186% 189 91! °11 °1 203% 209 
Mludson Coal Ist s f 5s series A__.1962 88%, 93 91% 9212 91% 92% 90 715% 80 5 h 2% 98 o5% 91 95 
Zudson & Manhattan Ist & ref 5s_1957 4954 52% 46% 50%, 47 49 : 537% 50% 57 5% 0 5 ) Dé 50 53% 

Adjustment income 5s 1957 17%. 19 15%, 17% 15% 16 15} 20% 18% 2: 5 22 ‘ 7 : 16% 20 


Diinois Bell Telep 2%4s series J 1981 9312 95 94%, 965, 97 98 : 97% 95 : iM 958 96 96 96 Ye 96 
ist mortgage 3s series B ‘ 1978 98. 100% 100% 102 102 102% » 101% 100% 10¢ 3 101% 102% 101% 
Blinois Central 
4%eS-3%s series A . 1979 102'2 102% 105 105'. 105° 105% : : ‘ 106 -- -< 
5%es-3°4s series B 1979 103 103 104%2 10442 105'2 105% 104%. - -- -- 
3%s series C .1974 103 103 102 103% 103% 103% 
Couis mortgage 3%es E 1982 101%4 102% 104%2 105% 104'2 105% 104% 105 103% 104% 103% 10: 10] _ . 
Cons mortgage 3°, erjies F 1984 102 102 a _ rs 103 103 
Ist mortgage 3'4s series G 1980 ‘ : ; i : 99 101 100% 100% 
lst mortgage 346s series H 1989 en 100% 100% 100% 101% 
Refunding 4 1955 102'2 102% 102'2 102% 2» 102% 102% 102% » 102° 102 102 102% 102% 101% 102% 
Refunding 5s 1955 , 104'2% 104 104'2 104% 104752 104 104% ; 103% 10: 103% 103% 102% 10348 
40-year 4%% Aug 1 1966 : s . . . - _ 
Dinois Terminal RR 4 1970 2 90 90 90 90%% Q 94 90 90 ‘ 7% i 10) 103 102 102 191% 101% 
Dseder Steel Corp 6 ‘ 1948 -_ - 133'2 135 125%2 123 x TM 1: 13 149% 158% 160 160 


Indianapolis Union Ry 
Ref & imp 2! eries D 1986 : 92 s ? _ _ . _ 
Inland Steel Co 34s deb 1972 10234 106% 105% 106°4 1057 » 1105 F Y/, 1 155% 12: } 312] 117% 129 - 130% 
Ist mortgage 3.20s series I 1982 101% 103 : = } ic 102 102 
anternat') Gt No Ist 6 eries A 1952 109 109% 118% 16 yy % 119 9 1 2 i 12 13 ] 3313 127 131 30% 133% 
Adjustment 6 eries A 1952 7242 80% 68% 81% 61 ; 73 7517 ; 75% 73 8 ¢ é 83% 87 8 93% 
lst 5s serie B 1956 7 102 101'% 110 109 } 110% ) ‘ } } 323 121% 125 25 126% 
. lst Ss serie Cc 1956 7*2 101% 102 110 109%4 . Ve 112 120% 120% 
international Mineral & I 
3.658 subord deb conv 197 100 103% 103 104 104 105! Y% 105% 106% 106 105 107 i¢ 08 105% 108 7 
ipternat 1 Rys Cent Amer ss B.197 75 75 72% 73 7 , 75 80 81 1% 8 } +] 3 *4 & 98 100 99 100 
Interstate i] Pipe Line 
3*a8 Sf da ries J 977 100 101% 102 
Juterstate Pwr lst t 


102 102 102% 102% 


games Prank was 2m 195 ' 93 95 5% 96% é 57 ¢ 5 Ge : Ge: 95% 96% 
Jersey Central Pwr & Light 275s 197 23% } 96 98 yt 97} , ’ 97% 97% 
NOTE: A 


> 
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BONDS NE Ae Yo 34 Ss oO 
NDS January R TOCK EX 
Lew Wirt HANGE 
K ig3 arch ie BOND REC 
enewte & Mich 1 = ish 86Lew High June ORD o— 1954 (405) a 
nsas a st gtd 4s 
ist Boone. Power & Li oem tow Sigh August 
Kansas a. 2%s__ ght 2%s__1976 64 Lew High Octebe 
ogee emg ig Se ashen ah 1980 vin 90 «8690 “ge ee 
Senses a. x 35es aueee a A_1975 zs 98% 98% 22 _ 1d Lew High December 
Kentucky 7 termina! Ry meee sank a boy 99% 86 w High 
Kentucky & —— gold 4s___ ----1974 ates, 106% 103% 106 7% 9 
Stamped __ d Terminal epe -o{ -- 2%, 102% 102% 06 sie =a 97 
~~ glare mares 28-1961 a 99% 99% 99 102% 104% 105: 88 
te eee 1961 os _ 9 99 103°%4 10 rs 104 99 -- 

Kings cungusranteed - Sidi tae acta 1961 93% 52% 52% = -- 9845 xe 10 02 ne 984 

eee Oo Mise Sie ~-=-~-~-----196 ~— 99 —. s 116 ° 103 -- 96% 
ppers Co 1 gent & Powe 1 100 100 0 > 

Krueger . Tol mortgage td 6s_-1997 180 -- pa % 100% 5414 == 102% 103% a 

Toll 5s certifi S..-..-1964 26< -- PRES — -- a met — — 
icates___.1959 i01 > _ a bas 552 112 98'2 % 
2 101% 102% re 168 a 10014 100% 59% 113 z - 
L 2% 3 +44 102% -- ra ve va 4 58% 60 

la 2% 3 101% 102% —_ én 100% “s 
kefront Doc 2% o so ~ a“ in ; -- 

Dock & 101%4 10 is 100 : -- 

Lake Fo s i A Ay 2% 10114 ion 100%e 100% 
3%s ore & Mich Sou A____~___1968 2's 102 1012 1¢ = 

Lehict registered___ gold 3%s_1997 ae 21% ” ° 02 

Zehich Coal & Nay 3's | RS RS: 1997 Re ok “ 244 
en walley Benge Santenens 1970 sa 25 «OBB _— 

Se smampee Piarg 8s 4 84 86 83% a 
ieee . BR 3%, oun ; a 
tehigh a ae ie al isva 60 salina 92% 93% - 883 
al H = on. 

Lehigh Valley Term ist 5s ext’s " 60% 62 61 91% 84 . a8 

Lehigh Val . (N Y) ext 4%s _1984 : 50% 53 61 91! o ~ 
4s : @.€\ RR—~ 2S_.__.1974 Re 50% 54 55 2 86 89 90! 
4: series ‘“‘A’’___ Ba BBM, 92 562 i B7'%4 86 % 
ge ne 2002 86 865 91 92 55 92 = 
= sae ee ee ee 2003 62 Ye 85% 87 190% 50% os 92 
. ;“S. ~~--------~---200: 72 63 a4 50 683 Pes! 
4 a —— Ss 3 r OF 681 a 85 \. OV, re " 
na on “Er SESE 81 74 76% 66% 68% . one 56%4 6: 

series “F’’____. -eneneone 60° 83 «86 74 5% 66 “"e 94's 
en m Henn nnn nn nnnaDOOS 66 62% 65% — ae 74 87 97! saad 

Gatiaaten fo Te 5s extd 76 77 . 69% 71% 59% oon 71% nae : 

Little day Eastern lst ry ee 97 7 17% 66 63! ae = 75 

@ombard _ general 45 ane 5s_-_1965 eae 73 68! 86 Bu 82 

Len E-ectric 7s se ries A_.1962 -- 91% 92% dt g 64° 88"4 85 
ed Island Lighting c er: 1952 — 117 119 90% 91% 10’/2 10"4 68 "58 68 

Geriliard PO series D i = = mat 7 7 = a fois 
3s deber: = 3s Gcbeutures.- “teen _ - - ase Shag 92'2 a 80% 
3% tures-—...... --<- ee ‘ = —- 117! : 

ay nr ~ eaten 1976 = 103% 103% 103% nie ot : 96 Va aii 

Couisvil! ~---=--=---1978 aheae 100% 101% 100% 104% an 116% 1 « 97 
eo . & Nashville RR—~ 4°64 99% 100 98% 101% 1041, -- ite sic 161% : 
Ist & ref mtge 33s series F 104% 104% 10444 99 100 103% -“T ‘ 
Qst & re‘ — 2%es series | meee 94: 104% 99 100'% 

Se tects Div tea vias ser H__2003 B25 98 1021 - - 100" : 

ae Kroz gh sg Salim 10275 8B A 101% 101% 103% 96 V2 100'% 101'% ++ 
uisvi i saci ° 2 , - y 
ateville Gan & Ahy Aeee -~ 91. 196% 208” tee tee 108 -" Ma 
First mor? tric 23 103 104% 1 97% 
doh moet gage 3%es____ o6...... 1978 i‘. 88% 94 4 105 89 99! “ 105 

t mortgege 3¥es___- wccosnnnane -- 101% 101% a oe 104% 891, 
ne een 1984 -- -- pbs 101% 101% 94 Rte 98 
ae Bid 97 97% 101°% 2 877% 993, 99% 
a _ — Pi ~= 104'%4 89 aI a 
M eon 102% 103% -- 101%2 B tre 
ane -- 101% fa 
aa 94% 

Stor (BH) & Go 2%s 4 pe -- ” 

sen a men RR 5 Mes Wecees 1972 as a - : 

Monat! Suger sisking fund =~ a 

May Dept Stor Lines Ist ext'd 43.1959 84 of ern 990 «99 ee -- 
3¥%as de Stores 2% s debs --1959 

egies debentures ———--—-----2--- 1972 - 80% 82 81%, 98% 
3'es de & Robbins—  — 1978 102 95 - 60 % 82 : sie 

Mead C ebentures__ 103% 95 Ye 96 60 83% 101 

Met rp ist mortgas og pmaniemerone 1973 ‘ 3% 104% 1 96% _— 84% 01 

or des opm Edison . ‘hana aan 1966 aU 10444 104% 64", 101% 102! " 98% 
ichigan Eell Tel ee “1974 i ae 103 2 87 <2 10445 102 

‘lephone 3} 5 -—- 103% 2 -- B7%— 877 02% 

aficht as debs_1933 ; -- 3% 103% 103 < — 88 
mefend Central RR— _ 97% 99 99 99 103% 103! » 97" 15 

tichican Cr & impvt 4'%s » 104% 104% 102 99 103 wn a te 
Ist — ~ nsOlidated Ga = C.-1979 ‘4 103% 99 ~ 103? 104 
Ast mortgage 2%s s 3%s___1969 : 103" : rg 103'2 103! 

37 ae 3%e Need ante Y' 1969 : 99% 101 100 103 Ge A 99! : 

eeinmeante. cebentures__ -------1969 105% 106% 104% = ! 9959 99% 

Mir nesote Mining & Mfg 2% ona , 96% 96% 4% 105% 101% - 10274 1 +t 99% 
ist St Paul & S S$ M- <°03-.--— 1967 . : 100% 104% 101! ve See 102% 
Ger mortgage 4¥%s inc . : 102% 102% 102 100% 105 % 102 

Mis: n mtge 4s inc serie serles A_..1971 ae ‘i 2Y%e 102% 4 2 ! 102 

agissour' Kansas & Texa eo ..1991 - Z oe - 102% + + 103 
ssourt- Ks nsas-Texas RR 5s . -1990 . ate 86 es - 99 102% ie 97% 973 106% 
toe ‘a 4s series B 5 -- 1962 19 961 55% 49 54 84! ts 1027 101 
Cu oe 4%s series D______- 1962 > 6% 97% 96 ¥. bg 10334 103° 

mulative D 197% rT 102% 10° 96% 98 ' 7 100" 03 
vive adjust 5s series A 7 1967 3 96 % oe M4 102% 103% 98 - 100% 100 om 
: “ _— o 26 “2 96 ¥, : 3 7/7 ‘ S11! ” 
=o Pacific RR Ist 5 dad 8 92! 93% + # 96 2 103 Ht 87 : 
io or sofenil st Ss ser A--1966 10 os a le 97 103! = 90 
5 + ref -aseoo } . 7 94 4 4 
. refundin pooncwoan te te pe 84 93 98! ‘ 6: 
Ast & re? @ 5s series F : 101 109% as 982 103! 99! 4 
Eouveruhie aa tka... Gu1978 109 som 31% 110 888% ’ 85 987. 105" Rte 
Ist & ome 9425 Se ¥ 10° 109% 4 95 / 9 96 9912 tees 
Ist & ——— gold 5s ser me ro +s. % 111% 110 pete et x82! 100 — 4 
Mohawk 4 res 5s series I ae 10: 19%, 112 110% 333 ” ‘10 115% - » 873 100 
« Malone 1: : ------1981 ope a 8 ‘ ? 10: - 87 

Monongahr . Ist gtd gold 48_1991 10% 110 x1 82 93%, 111' +i 115 : 

Morrell (J @ Ry 3's series B 64 109% 1113 110% 113 87! i 109' Ye 120% 121 

ke John) 3s deber ----1966 2Y, Ys 110 91 ' 115 115' » 118! 4 
etris & E ntures o 3 63/2 67¥ 112% 111 agi ‘ 124 
Construct —y = 3 ta8 72.2000 a =—(66% 67% 110 18 5 116'4 ‘a 120 121 

j ) ‘ >. asin . 5 ; »*) 21 
Construction ae Ss series A...1985 € 99 % 991 100 100 66 115! 14 4 101 1, sone 123 
Mount: Preorer ge 44258 se sou 10 sa 1 /s 99% « ' 1% ‘ 9 
34 ain States T & T 2% er B...1955 ‘ 61% 62% 61% 99% 98 68'2 115 4 122'%4 124'4 
es debentures <708-...-- 1936 . 101% 102% 101 uy, 63% 99" 6 120'%4 Bas 
naeneutitiieisae 100% 101% +g 102% 60 997 ons J 4 7o1 121% 
“i 92% 973 101" 101% 101! e2 1B a 76 
93 a Ya 93% 93% 101 101 100 19 
N ? 92 9 « 1% 635% 100! 
3 91 101% 101 89 997% 
Aashville C 93 101" . 101 10% 
~ 8 » & $ V 

Nationa! Dairy Pr + Lou 3s ser B_1986 a aa wt 101 . 

Pag tures ous Sus 1970 ; 102% enue ha 
- 3 *: a 197 4 82% 95%, ‘ 2's 102 

a y io on 2 931 P 2 

he v tillers Product 21 1976 ~ 100% 101 annie 93% C 

a ee ee oe 3 Yas 1974 ” saae ene 102%. 103% 98: 

Naugatu ipply 2%4s debentu 1982 10! 100 = 104% 102% oes P 103 os 

ee Sn a oe ¢ sme "f 0% 101% nies + 100 
pw England Tel & Tel $.-------1954 4 103. 104103 at 103 s 931 
ist gold 4'2s serie: - as 3 103 Ys 102% 103! 00 , ; 93 
3s debentures Pe Wanmnrnces 1961 + - —-_ = 101 101! + 103 100% 
3s deben‘*ure ii 192: 10 1 ¥: ov iv 102 

Mew Jerse: —_ 352 9 -< 02 102", 103 oe 

NJ — Bell Telephone 3% 1974 9 108% 107% 109 102 103% 

N J Powe es gh woeeer 10 102 + i 101% 102 10: _ 10 

r . i ‘ o " 986 4 < 02 é o 

New Orlee po N t bere 3s 1974 8 103 one 101% 101% 100 108 a; 

Se Northern 5s. ..1983 f ‘ . oe 2 101 99 1 
ig geen Texas & Mexic ™ : * 104 100 "@9 10 
i os stries B__- —— 103% 103% 103! 104 100 107% 

= 5s series C = =< ~- + - oe === 1954 13% 103% a5 + 100% 
Ast 4%s series D - 1956 96 sas ;: 103'4 10 

Sew eriec A --- 1956 . = 08% x942 104 
eres Central RR 4s ser yo 1954 + aes 97 9644 a “ 104 
Ref & — 4%s series A a 1998 Y 4. 93% 96 07 104 - 

Mew York pvt Ss series C 2 2013 - 663 98 94% oat. + 98 104% 

3! Central & Hud son 3! —- 7 713 68% 66% 671%, ao! 99 9 
Lake st? egistered 348.1997 u 71% 74% 1% 712% “ 96 106 101 
33 e yh coll gold 34s a 1997 ? LL Ye 82% 19 Ye pi 4 98 99 lf 101% 
Mi hi registered 66... 1998 49's 19 V% 14% 0% is 68 x99 100 101% 
chicen ‘Central coll ¢0l 1998 ; as & 81 7 ~ : 01 101 % 
3*2s registered | gold 3's_19928 60% 63% bad 73 74% 4 pte — 101% 
~ NOTE ------1998 , . sate rot = c 7 . 78 76% 
NOTE a ; ; ; 61 58%2 5% 7 - i9"e 
All bond footnotes shown or a ee 60'4 $1! 61% 62% 60 6 , 77 20% 
m an 89 59% 61 61 4 | 75 83 
——————__--- 60's 647 6 77 
se 6b 0 t 69% 
6 » 6 70% 
: . € 71% 
67% 
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BONDS 





New York Chic & St. Louis 


Ref mort re 3% eries E 


3s serie Fk 
mM ¥Y Connecting RR 2%s B 
New York & 4 28 
Mortgare 4 eri A 
Mortzave 4 erles B 
Mew York Lack &« West 4s se: 
3%s eri ; 


WN Y New Haven & Hurtford 


[st & funding 4s serie A 
General mortgage ince 41425 A 
Harlem R & Pt Chester 1st 
First ortgage 4 series A 
W Y Ont & Western Ist gold 4s 


Generali 4 
N Y Power & I 
N Y & Putnan lst con gtd g 


New York Steam Corp 3425 
N Y Susauehanna & Western 
Term 1 ntge 4 
Ist & co mtge 4 er A 


Genera! mortgage 4'42s serie 
N Y Telephone 2%s series D 
Refunding mortgage 
Refunding mortgage 
Refunding mortgage 


"° « ler 
32 YeS Ser 
35 serie: 
“” 

; 


34s sex 


Niagara Mohawk Power 
Genera 
Genera 
Gen mortage 
Genera 

Norfolk & We 


Corp 
nortgage 2% 

mortgage 2 4s 
ortgage 3? 


"s 
tern Ry Ist con 


North Centrul gen & ref 5s ser 


General & rei 4 serie A 


Northern Natural Gus Co 
3° acber ture 
4% s debenture 
3145 debenture 
3348 debet 
Northern Pacific R 


tures 


prior lien 


4s rex fered 
General lien gold 
3s revistered 


Refunding & 
Collateral trust 4 
Refunding & impvt 5s 
Refunding & impvt 5s series 
Collateral trust 4'2s8 
Northern States Power 
(Mini lst mortgage 2%s 
ist morteage 2%, 
ist mortgage 2.4 
Ist morteage 3%: 
Northern States Power (Minn) 
Ist mortgage 3% 
(Wis) ist mortgage 2% 
Ist mortgage 


Northwestern Bell Tel 2%48 d 


Ohio Edivon Co 
Ist mortgace phy 
lst morigaue 2°e: 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 2%4s 
2788 1 mortgage 
Ist mntve 3% 


Oregon-Wa:h KR & Nav 3s se! 


Pacific G & Elec 3%s serte 
Ist & refunding 3s series J 
[st & refunding series K 
Ist & refunding 3s series L 
Ist & ref mtge 3s series M 
Ist & ret mige series N 
Ist & ref mntze 2%4s series P 
[Ist & intge 2%s series Q 
Ist & refunding M 3%s ser R 
Ist & ref mtge %s series S 
ist & ref mtge 27s series T 
[Ist & ref 3*%ss series U 
Ist & ref mtge series V 
Ist & ref ntge 3%as series W. 
ist & ref mtge 3¥es serles X 


Pacific Tel & Tel 2%4s debs 
27as debentures 
3¥as debeiture 
3%s debenture 
3'es debentures 
31 deb 
4: aevenh res 


Pacific Western Oil Corp 
342 debentures 
Paducah & Il] lst s f 4%s 
Penn-Central Airlines 
3! conv income debenture 
Pennsylvania Gla Sand 3's 
Pennsylvaui Power & Light 
Ist mortywnue 
Penn vania RR 
Consolidated j 
CGieneral 4 cer A 
CGsenera! ertle B 
General 4°. eries D 
Crenera 4 erie E 
Genera tye cries F 
Peo G Light & Coke 
Ist refundin 3°as series H 
Peori * Eastern 48 extended 
Income 1 
Pere Marquette Ry 3%4s ser D 
Philadelpiiia Baltimore & Wash 
Crenera ) erie B 
(senera ola 4 eries C 
ri ] t mitge 2 


- twage 2% 
] & I i ng as 
< re naing 2°48 
ist 4 in as 
lst rei ; 


mortgage 3° 
Petroleum 2% 


%3.70s cor debentures 


Pilisbur fills s debentures 
Pitts Besserner & Lake Erie 

] mortgage 2%es series A 
.) 4 ‘ foo . 


ght ist mtge 2* 


impvt 4%s ser A 


series C 


morteage 3%. 


1920 
198+ 
197 
2000 
2042 
204 
1973 
1973 


°007 
2022 
1954 
1973 


aG4 
2004 
2619 
19% 
1972 
1961 
1964 


1974 
197 
1980 
197: 
LOHE 
192: 
1960 


1966 
1970 
1971 
1974 
197% 
1977 
1981 
1980 
1982 
1983 
1976 
1985 
1984 
1984 
1984 


1985 
19H 
1987 
19738 
19#3 
1981 
1984 


1964 
1955 


1960 


1960 


197 


196 
1965 
Le 
1981 
1984 


198 


1981 
19,0 


1990 


1981 


1971 
1967 
1974 
1981 
197% 
19 
19 
19% 
194.4 
19% 
| ee 


January 


Low High 


Ad ‘ 
¢ Al 
sf se 
B25, 84 
tf ‘ i" 
i? 4 {5 
100 100 
9 ‘ ty 
2 f 
ls 2 
44% 45 
hv 64 
103428 10% 
60’ « 61 
60s oo 
mH, ) 
Ft » LOO 
LOG 1G: 
‘ G4 
4°, ’ 
10D 105 
lif 1] 
LO04%n 105 
106°, 10% 
105°, 106'% 
102°, 10% 
71 ‘4 
67! 6H '% 
4%, 100! 
L103! 105! 
LO4 105', 
10% 105 
} fi 
A 
' GD 
101 10 
100! 1” 
OO, 101 
oo 101% 
99 100% 
NH, oq 
967 08" 
92'4 9494 
4 957% 
9 49 
OH 98 
O68 467 
102'4 104% 
107 10% 
92 93% 
94% 4%; 
98%, 99% 
101'. 102'2 
gol, 997 
104%4 106% 
10% 108 
m og lL, 
( 1° 
uF La 
106°, 103 
104 105 
103 109 
cy qj 
Of "> 
84", 6! 


10 » 10 


on ; 

5 , 

} 

‘ 

109 i¢ 
10 104 
of 98 
UH, ag 
) ot! 
G4 4 
: s 100 
107% 111% 
100 100 
93 4 9: 

ate 4 


February 


Low High 


95 ; 

90's, 90 
wet 2, 

4 

34 Bo 
7% it 
64 3 

67° 69 
61%, 6: 


100'« 100 
100*, 100 


» h 
13, ) 
%,!' 7 
64's 66 
103%4 104 
Vt i 
56°54 60 
5246 . 
G4°%% ” 
103'4 10 
99 101 
1046°%4 106 
Of eT) 


105'4 105’ 
102°% 104! 
118 121! 


105 105! 


106% 107 


102 110 
73% Td 
70% 71! 


99% 101% 


104°% 105 


104? 105! 
105%, 1067 


G%7% 94 


95% 97 


93% GA 


1100's 1 


101%, Lu 


102 102° 


100%4 102 


99°*4 101 


99 101 
997% 101 
95 97 
963% OH 


99% 99 
98 101 


10644 107 


93% 95 
97 98 
100% 101 
102% 104 
997% 10° 
105% 106 
107 107 


99% 100 


108 109 
103% 105 
10742 109 
96% 98 
96 Vs ar 


83% 86 


103% 
91 93 


‘ 


D4 »” 
984 101 


103% 105' 


98! 100 
98, 101! 
96 99 
95 06 ° 


97% 99 


106% 10 


100 101°, 


109'% 111 
101 102 


102" 


9474 


105! 


104! 


March 
Low High 


4 
‘ 
61% 29 
‘ y 
6 “2 
67 66%" 
60 62)! 
100's 1000's 
101 102 
) si 4 
a) 
Vs" 4 G6 
Ho bt 
102's 105% 
Ge 78! 
4 60's 
) 4% 
ry: O74» 
103 103! 
101'2 102% 
10 1026 
9 4 ae | 
104', 104! 
120! 123 
105 105'% 
10 107 
110 l 
10; 107 7% 
744 ios 
71's 726 


104°, 
104", 105 
104's5 106 


97". 38% 
G 1, 9g! 
97! 97! 


104 104% 


101L*s4 1027 


102 103% 


10 102! 
102 102! 
101 102" 
100*, 102% 
1011's 102% 
HH*6 7 
ber a] ay 
102° 103 
101 10) 
gy! 1100's 
105', 106%. 


10644 107 


O68 96'4 
99's 99's 
102! 
104 104754 
1027 104! 
105 i 100 ‘ 
106%4 107%, 


ag LO] 


10: 1090',4 
100°, 104'. 
105°*4 10% 


9) ‘ ow 
Qo o8 
103 104°%4 
‘ le a5 
Oo ¥ 


100%, 101% 


112 11: 
105! 106's 
Ou 100', 

100° 101! 


G0%., 100 


104" 105 
106*%s 106 
104 104 
101 102*s 
110 11 4 
10: 1103's 


April 


Low High 


99 100 
G4'4 95"*% 
B69’ Ul's 
40 iu “ 
B4'4 64 
67 i*s 
x547% 61 

5 6 
94! ‘ ’ 
65! t,t 
101"4 102? 
13% 4 

5% 60! 4 
49’ 545 
964 44 
10342 103%. 
101 162 
106 1062 
Gh"4 98'% 
10544 106 
103%4 104°%.% 
122 1233 
110 110 
104°% 104%. 
1037% 105! 
106 106 
112 113'% 
1077's 10774 
75's T6°%« 
72 74'54 
102' 104 
104'% 105% 
104°%4 105! 
103%4 105 
94 98 
G64 in * 
103% 1047 
100 10 

if ‘ Oy 

) " t. 


103 103! 
101's 102! 
101%, 103 
99", 102 


4 
100°, 101! 
100 101 
96%, 96 
9734 or 
103 103 
9915 1011's 
9942 100 
104%, 105'.4 
105°%s 106%. 
101'4 102'.s 
95% GH'.6 
97 ta 
102', 102 
10344 105 
102' 103 \4 


106%% 107 


91s i) 


997 101! 
107* 10 

100*4 104 
104 108 
93 G4 
923% , 

7 0 


103%, 104 


04! ms 
3 B's 
101 102 
112%% 112 
105°%s 105°. 
ag aa 4 
99%4 100 
98 ag 
97 oO; 
100 100 
103° 104% 
106%s 107 
104', 104° 
1101's 1017s 
111° 113“4 


May June 
Lew High Low High 
99 1 ah 100%, 
Y ‘ , 95 
Be 89 *, 104% 
UB's ‘ 

% 6 ‘ B9%% 
72 Te 80 

re 8D B52 
t ‘ es ‘ «4 
63% ‘ rt 

102 10 10 1gz! 

) ‘ ) 6'%« 

) ) “oy 
a % ‘ Y7T'<6 
te bb Lats 
102/464 102°%4 102'4 102% 
n 15% 
60 oe 60 
4ui'4 41 4% 
Ta) “NH 64 G7 
103° 103 10334 103% 
100%. 101 100’, 100% 
105° 106' 

G4'« GD 95 
GB'64 ‘ Gt) 4 1H % 
105 105 
102%, 104'6 103 103! 
121 1224 1120's, 121%. 
1027 105! 104 104 
104, 104! 

101%, 102% 
112% 1 110 112! 

1086's 106% 
it 4 T6°%s V7 
73 732 73% 
103'% 104! 103'2 104% 
104! 105". 104! 104% 
10444 105'.s4 104 105 
1023"%4 105 104 106'% 
ar 
oO 4 4 IT “% 

94 4% 
161'*« 10 101 aor! 

‘ ‘ y N7! 

oy oF iy 131 " 
af 
10144 10 101% 1024 
103 103 
100 10 101 102'% 
101! 102 101 102%, 
100 102', 100*, 102 
100 OL’, 90 101 
100 191', 1100's 101'% 
G4 G3! 95%% 
ae! 98 on! G8 
1103's 104% 
99%, 100", 9B, gt. 
O87 agi 99 99° 
104! 104", 103 104" 
105°%% 105° 
100', 102%, 100! 101% 
Git, o4 951% 
6) 96 6 97 
101 1Ov's 100'» 102 
103! 104', 104*%, 104'% 
101%, 102 101°, 10244. 
106'4 106', 105'% 106% 
10¢ 106! 106°, 106%, 
14 » 1OO's 
Gq ; a 
Gq 100". i 100! 
107 108', 107', 108 
100 101", 100 102 
10% 105' «4 104 1Oo'% 
91 ‘ 91 o4 ‘ 
1° ; G45, 
r B's, 8 
104', Oat, 103! 104'% 
9G4', O34 941% 
ft 7 >! 19's 
10] 101°, 100 102 
108! 109 
1 10 101 102% 
aot, 100 aa 99%, 
ag 100 9', 1001, 
8 ‘ . , 99 ‘ 
a OT". 97% 
oH! 100 aR NO, 
104 104° 10 104 
105 106 105 105% 
103 1055 10 103 
100', 101 100 101 
11° 11 108°, 114% 
102' 10 101% Wit. 


96 '% 96 % 


July 
Low 


99% 100% 


95% 96 


89 91 
91% 91 
92 95 
712% #0 
84 64 
75 £0 
65! s 6% 


os 6’ 

24% 3 
96744 GF 
64 69 
10244 102 
74 75 

59% 61! 
4442 4 


95% 96 
102! 102 
100% 100 


95% 95' 


9% 99 
103% 104 
121% 122 
103% 104% 


101%s 102 


111% 112 
108 10% 
16% 719 


144%. 174' 


104% 106 


104% 105 


104% 105 
103%2 104'2 
96 V4 9% 


46°4 BE 
102 102! 
95"% 99% 
c Get 


101% 102° 


102% 
100% 102 
101'% 
101% 102 
99'. 100 
99%, 101 
94 “% 95 


97% 98! 
103% 103',% 
99% 100', 
104'%2 105% 


100% 1101's 


100*%2 101 


94% 


101%4 102%, 
106% 106%, 
95 ; 
99% 100 
107% 108s 
101% 10: 
104! 107 
93! 95 
G° *. q 
941% OF 
59'.4 7 
101 101%, 


108%, 112 


10: 10: 


98% 100 


100 101 


98"%~ 98° 
97%%4 977 


99 


105° 106 
103%2 104 


100% 101 


110s 113%. 


96! 96! 


High 


102% 


102“ 


95'% 
9642 97% 
102 102 '% 
103% 104'% 


4 99 


August 
Low High 
100 100 
95% 9544 
8942 92 


92 a5 


80% 80 


15% B80 
67%2 “if 
102! 102 
5} 
2% 
9742 97 


74% 7 
661i. 64 
44 53 


962 97 ; 
102%. 103 
1005, 100 
105%, 105 


97% 96 
GA" 4 


105 105 


9B 4a 


121% 122 


105 105 


104 104 


102 103! 
193! 


1027% 

112% 113% 
108 109 
76%, 76 
74%, $%(‘@T74° 
105 106'. 


104% 105 
104% 105%. 
103% 


96 , 


101% 102 


96 2 be Ta 


96 42 96 


101% 102 


103 103 
101% 102 
102': 
1027 
100 101 

100% 101' 
95% 95! 
97 98! 


101% 
100% 


100 100 
97% 98! 
104 105° 


100% 101° 
100%2 101'2 


93% 95! 
97 98! 
101 1025 
103% 103 


106 '2 


99°. 100 


108 109 
103% 104 
107 109 
95%. OF 
951% O7 
81 & 

96 96 
68! 68 


101% 102 


110 110 
103% 104 


99 99 
100'% 101 
93%. 99 
964% 97 
99% 100 
104 104! 


10°%% 104' 
100*4 101 
110% 113! 


104 


9B" %4 


106° 


1954— NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1954 


September 
Low 


100*%, 101 


GOD GQ) 
B4'. 9U 
3 Q 
91 95 
0 61 


74 7 
64', ¢ 
2 

1, ; 
97 4 ‘ 
t he 
77 - 
io? st 
4 64 
45 44 
95's on 


102°54 103 
100° 100 
105%. 105 


105 105 
104 104 
122 122 


104 104 
103 103 
103 104 


112%, 113’ 
109's 109' 


Tbs 


‘ 
74 1 75 
104 105 
105 105 
104', 105 
103'2 104 
Q7*,4 Qj 
7 Gt 
Hils o,! 
44 4 
0 be 1 
102 102 
, ve 
101 102 
101 i¢ 
101' 102 
100*, 102! 
100 101 
100! 101 
bee) 5 
974 93 
10° 102 


997, 100! 


93 


‘ Te) 
104', 105! 
100°, 101 


100°, 101' 


944 95! 


H's 97 
101', 102 
103". 104 
102' 102 


10¢ 106! 
101 
107 10% 
104'. 105 
LO 109 
im) 
"te 
0 104 
717 1 
10 105 
1c 100 
”) 
" v" 
100', 100 
104 104 
1Of lO 
103 10 


ooO*, 101° 


lif 11 


High 


October 
Low High 


100%, 100% 


1D 95 '2 
90 gl 
95 96 
G5 95% 
R2 G44, 
87 bY '4 
73'2 76 
646 67% 


101%4 102 


o”8s 6 

9) 9% 

« «4 
G7 1 2 96 
bbe 68 
73'5 76 
4 64 
47 43% 
95 ve 96', 
102's 103% 
97% 98% 


104 104'\4 
105 105 
132 4 123% 


104 104% 
103'% 103% 
10374 103% 


113 114% 


109's 109% 


Tite 80 
75 75% 


105" 108% 


105% 
1057, 


103%4 103%, 


Q4 a) 
GbH'4 ib v4 
qaq1 qq! 
“7 4 ” 4 
O'~4 96 


102', 102% 
7 97% 


101%4 102 


10: 102% 
101% 102% 
1100's, 101% 
101% 102% 
a oF i, 
7 ‘ 98 M% 


102 102 

100 100% 
aq 1 2 
105'4 106% 


101'4 102% 


101'2 102% 
94'4 95% 
97%. 97% 

101'. 102 


103? 103% 
102% 
105°, 106% 
105%. 105% 


0 « 102 
OF 1¢ 
105', 106% 
1090 110% 
‘ ' oa! 
au 
63 
96 
6° 65 
102 103% 
110 110 
9's 100% 
100'., 101 
a 99 
" 100% 


103's 103% 
101 ‘4 
112°, 113% 
102's 103 


100'% 


Low 


Nov ember 


100°.4 101 


96 G7 
B94 v2 
96 93 
95 95! 
&4 6d 
636 °2 o« 
74°, 76 
6 67 


10i'2 101% 


5 5 
9715 97 
67 72 
71? 74 
62's 63 
7% 46 
964 i 
102%4 103 
101'.4 101' 
98 tf 
99! 100 
104 104 
22%2 123? 
12 112 
03 103 
104 104 
103's 103 
103',4 103! 
113%2 114.4 
79 30! 
75'4 76 


5 
7 108 
4 


97 97 
Get OF 
94 ‘ 


10172 102 


97 OE, 
97! 97 
96%, O27 


101° 10: 


103! 10 
101%, 102 
101°, 102 
101 102 
100’ 101 
100“ 101 


95 O5 
9724 98 
102 102 
100%, 100° 
99! 4 gQ% 
105 1057 


1017, 102 
101*%4 102 


95 95! 
97°46 98°” 
101%, 102! 
103'2 104 
101", 102! 
106 106! 
105*4 105 


100's 10 


107° 108 
105! 106! 
108°4 110 


98! 1007 
oR 100 
Sl's4 33 
GF " 
62 7 
101°%s4 10 
110 111 
105 105 
q9! 100 


100%, 100 


GR 


su oF 
100 100 
1047, 104° 
102°% 104 
100' 101 
112' Lif 


High 


+, 105! 


December 
Low Higs 


ou a > 

‘ 2 

73% 99 
85'2 BT% 

10 90 
75% T9% 

67 73 
6% 


74 i6 
6142 62 
4h 4 45% 
5? 97 
100’, 101 
a: 95 


> 
Gh 4 100% 
104', 104% 


103'2 103% 
$21 122% 
104’ 2 104% 
104 104 

103 103% 


102"%4 103% 
113'2 114% 


109 110 
79 Sa B0% 
j6%4 Tis 


106°4 107 Ve 
104'4 105% 


94 4 
G7‘ a 98 


964 96% 
10344 103% 


102'2 102% 


94'. 94% 
101 LOL% 
G7 9 

Ge 36 Ya 
102% 103 

103% 103% 
100' 103% 


101'2 102% 
101%, 102 

100 101% 
100%. 101% 


G5 95% 
Ta) 98 
997_ 100% 
Gq) ‘ aqgl, 
105%. 105% 
1017 102%. 
102'2 102% 
G4"a 95% 


a) 98% 
102'4 102% 
103°4 104% 
102 102% 
105 ‘ 105% 
105% 


O7's> 108 
106 107 +a 
10% 110% 
100's 103% 
100 10 

2*¢ 64% 
¢ 17“ 


105'4 06 
GQ 100% 
100 100% 
174% 99% 
95%. 95% 
98°, 100% 
104 105% 
105'’s 105% 
103 103% 
100 101 
114 119% 
102's 102% 








1955 


4 
q 
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1954— NEW YORK STOCK ne — —— 1954 — 





BONDS 


March 
Lew High 








Pitts Cinn Chic & St Louis Ry— 
Cons gtd gold 4s series G 


Cons gtd gold 4%2s series I 
Cons gtd gold 4'2s series J 
Pittsbg Cinn Chic & St Louis RR— 


General mortgage 5s series A___1970 105% 
General mortgage 5s series B__._1975 107 


General mortgage 3%ss series E_1975 


Pittsbeh Coke & Chem 3'%s______1964 
Pittsburgh Consol Coal 3%s debs__1965 
Pitts Piate Glass 3s debs_____ _-_- 1967 
Pittsburgh & West Va Ry— 

lst mortgage 3%s series A______ 19384 


Pittsburgh & West Va lst 4%s____1958 
lst mortgage 42s series B____1959 


ist mortgage 4'2s series C____1960 
Pitts Youngstown & Ashtabuia— 

ist general Ss series B____-- -_ 1962 
Plantation Pipe Line 234s_.____-__ 1970 
Potomac Electric Power 3s_____._- 1983 

First mortgage 2%ss____________1984 
frovidence Terminal list 4s___---1956 


Public Service Elec & Gas Co— 
3s debentures____-_- oinadliedntea ae 
ist & refunding mortgage 3 %s_.1968 
ist & refunding mortgage 5s___.2037 
ist & refunding mortgage 8s__~~2037 


ist & refunding mortgage 3s__..1972 
ist & refunding mortgage 2%s__1979 
3%as debentures - a ae 1972 
ast & ref mtge 3448_............ 1933 


Quaker Oats 25s debentures____1964 


R 


Reading Co 3%s series D_-----~ 1995 

Reynolds (R J) Tobacco 3s 1973 

Rhine-Westphalia Elec Power — 
Sees TROTIGRGS 78... ne 950 
OIE S, —Ee 1952 
Consolidated mortgage 6s___--_-1953 
Consolidated mortgage 6s____.--1955 


Rochester Gas & Elec 3%s ser J_.1969 


Ss 


Saguenay Power 3s ser A___-----1971 
St Lawrence & Adir ist gold 5s__1996 
2nd gold 6s. ~~. a __1996 
8t Louis-San Francisco Ry— 
lst mtge 4s series A ee 
2nd mtge 4's series B ———— 


St Louis Southwestern RR ist 4s_.1989 
2nd gold 4s inc bond ctfs__Nov 1939 


8t Paul & Duluth cons 4s__~~-~--~- 1968 
St Paul Union Depot 3¥%s “‘B’’.__.1971 
Scioto V & N E ist gtd 4s_-.---- 1989 
Scott Paper 3s conv debs... ~-- 1977 
Seaboard Air Lines RR— 

lst mtge 3s series B a 

3%s debentures- 1977 
Seagrams (Jos E) Sons 24 as debs _1996 

3s debentures__-_- _1974 
Service Pipe Line 3.20s a 
Shell Union Oil 22s — 
Biemens & Halske 6'%2s__--_--_------1951 
Gilesian American 75...........-. 1941 


Sinclair Oil Corp— 

3Y%s subord conv debentures___1983 
Skelly Oil 2%s__- EEE 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 2's .1976 
Bouth & North Alabama gtd 5s___1963 
Southern Bell Tel & Tel— 


Se. GEVORREIE..ncccc qcecscoesscs 1979 
2%s debentures___- --------=--1985 
2%s debentures__- ——— 


Southern Indiana Ry list m 2%s__1994 


Bouthern Natural Gas Co— 

4%s conv debentures_____.---- 1973 
Bouthern Pacific Co— 

ist 4%2s (Oregon Lines) ser A__1977 


EE 1969 

ES 1981 

San Francisco Term 3%%s ser A_.1975 
Bouthern Pacific RR Co— 

ist mtge 2%s series E_.~.---- 1986 

OOLe G6 Wincccnnsnnnnsmnnaeee 

2¥%es series G........-......--.. 1961 


Bouthern Ry ist consolidated 5s_.1994 
Devel & general 4s series A ...1956 
Development & general 6s A-__-1956 
Devel & general 6%2s series A--1956 


Memphis Div ist gold 5s_._.----1996 
Bouthwestern Bell Tel 2%4S--~---- 1935 

3¥%s debentures ee 
Spokane International 4'2s_--~--- 2013 
Standard Coil Products Co— 

5s conv subord debentures__—--~- 1967 


Standard Oil Co (Indiana)— 


3%s conv deb —— 
Standard Oil (N J) 2%ss-- ~~1971 
2%s de bentures : .._.1974 
Stauffer Chem 372s debentures.__.1972 
Sunray Oil 2%s deb — 
6wift & Co 25ss debentur — 
2%s debentures__-_- ' sm 


T 


Terminal Assn of St Louls— 
Ref & improvement 4s series C_.2019 
Ref improvement 2’es series D_.198 


Texas Corp 3s--.--- — 1965 
Texas New Orleans 3148 B-- ._.1970 
3%s series C....... a 
Texas & Pacific ist gold 5s 2000 
Gen & ref mtge 37ss series E_.1985 
Texas Pac-Mo Pac Ter 348 —  _ 
Third Avenue ist refunding 4s-...1960 
Adjust income 5s... --.---~-- 1960 
Toledo & Ohio Central 334s... 1960 


Tri-Continental Corp 27ss_ ~~~ 1961 





NOTE: All 





bond footnotes shown 





acacubsill 1957 102% 
Cons gtd gold 4s series H__--__ 1960 102% 


a 


=! 
i 
z 


> 


22 


"s 108 V4 


10744 
106% 107 


87% 
100% 


7) 101 ly 


103 


100% 
10034 


103 


4 105%4 
135% 


207 


2 1025, 
1005, 
4 105 

6 105% 


100'2 


8642 
2 101 


131 
130 
130 


96'2 


100 
97 

104! 
97 

125 
58 


106'% 
100'4 
962 


118 


102'% 
97'2 
99% 
71%s 


115 


106'% 


106 


105%% 


91'% 


83? 


97% 


130 


1027, 
106°s 


108 
115 
93 


» 10344 


109%% 


955 


100*.4 


100 


vu 
— i et es 


Om tw bt 


mo ono 


8 


t-! 


oO -~) 


* 


sss a 


~] 
N 


© 
— 


WO tb 














December 


Low High 


103! 4 103 % 
107% 107% 


10772 109% 
1075s 109% 


88% 88% 
99% 100 
102 102% 
101 102% 
987 99% 
100 100 
101% 102 
104% 105 
143% 143% 
21642 216% 
101 101% 
99 99 
104% 104% 
98 98 
82'% 85% 
9942 100% 
15645 156% 
134 137 
136 138 
136 138 
1025, 102% 
100 100 
17%2 81% 
8344 7 
104'2 105 
93% 94% 
117 117 
215 218 
95'2 97 
95% 95% 
103% 103% 
955s 96% 
162 162 
6242 63 
110%, 118% 
101 101 
95 95% 
100%, 101% 
95 96% 
73M 80 
116 118 
105*4 107% 
105% 107 
105% 106% 
99%2 100 
9042 93% 
85 88% 
97 97 
133% 134% 
101'2 102% 
104 105 
10442 105% 
119 119 
9474 96 
101% 101% 
745% 76% 
99% 104% 
113% 116 
93 9416 
987%, 99% 
96% 96% 
100%4 100% 


123%4 123% 


102% 103% 


100 101% 
100 100% 
134 134% 
104% 105% 
81 82% 
34 41% 
98% 100 

99%2 99% 
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BONDS 


Sjnited Gas Corp 
lst mtge & coll tru 


1ortgage & 
ceoer 


aeo 


Rubber 2°.5 


ture 


us deber ‘ure: 
25s ae el 
“Jnited Steel Wo 
ts sink: 
62s Si! 
3' 48 
Viniversa 


Cr r’) 
mus 2UEnd Ged series A 
. . 


g@ shies BLOG) 


196! 


’ 
F met 


at 


Vanadil 

Vandalia ‘ v 
Cor $s serie. B 

Virginia Elec & Powe 
lst & ret ‘ ¢ 
ist & re r ; 
ist ref 
[st ret 
ist ret 

Virginia 
lst cor 

Virginiar 


Ist lie 


1981 
1991 
1971 


L976 


1966 

2000 
1970 
196 
1979 


1974 
1966 
2261 


2361 


1969 
1976 
1979 


1981 
1960 
L980 
1971 


195: 


Wheeling ‘ 

Genera eT vi 
Wheeling Stee! 1 

ist mortgage 3 

3s cor aed 
Wilson & Co 
Winston-Salem S B ls 


199° 
1970 
1967 
.1965 

. 1958 
—— 


Wisconsin Central 1st gen gold 4s_1949 
Certificates of deposit 
Superior & Duluth Div 
Certificates of deposit 
Wisconsin Central RR Co 
ist mortgage series A 4 
ist gen mtge inc 4% 
Wisconsin Electric 
Wisconsin Public 


ist 4s__1936 


— 
t A..2029 
Power 2%s____1976 
Service 


Y 


Light & Power- 
pam ee 


Yonkers 
25s 


Fiectric 


1971100 


-1954— NEW Y 


February 
Low High 


January 
lew High 


973% 
104 
104%. 
104*s 
106“s 


101 io 


96%, 97: 
99 92 


1027, 102 
103%, 104 
105 105 
102% 102°: 
92% 94 


73 80° 
73's 80 
96 97 
63 70 


106% 103 
56's 53 


10234102 
106 107 
63 64 
60's. 65 


103 43104" 
105'2 106 


104105 
9642 97 


95% 26 


100 99% 100 

98% 29% _ _ 

95% 98%. 97% 100 
%_ 102 101% 102° 


B82 


26" 


90 


20%s 
101%. 


90 ‘8 


March 
lew High 


April 


I ow 


High 





May 





Hig h 





June 
Low High 


87" s 


7342 


Q: 93 
3% 10344 


July 
low High 


10472 103 4. 
104°% 105 

104%2 105 
on on 


93% 94 


9755 


105% 


107 
103 *s 
93% 


62', 6 
70 71 
94 94 
103%4 103%. 


82°54 


68% 
103% 


August 
Low 


High 


B4'2 
70 


104". 


ORK STOCK EXCHANGE BOND RECORD — 1954 


December 
lew Higs 


November 
Low High 


september 
Low High 


October 
Low High 


106% 


102% 


9B 46 


8: B4', 
68'.4 i 
934, a5 


10175 102 7s 


B1%, 
69° 41 
9412 


82's B27, 
70's 2%, 
943, 95 

103 103%, 


93*2 





@ Deferred delivery saie. € Odd-lot saie. r Cash sale. x Sold 


Ex-interest 











